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ADVERTISEMENT- 


.rpHC  Ruffian  Empire,  which  in  various  refpcds 
now  fixes  the  attention  of  Europe,  has  for  feveral 
years  been  the  fabjed  of  a  multitude  of  inveftigsi- 
tions  and  writings,  by  which  the  knowledge  oi  that 
country  is  confiderably  improved  and  jenlarged. 
The  care  which  Catharine  the  fecond,  from  her  firft 
acceflioa  to  the  throne,  and  during  the  whole  of 
her  reign,  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  this  know- 
ledge, has  been  atcended  with  fo  much  fuccefe,  that 
Rui&a,  ^hich,  prior  io  the  year  17^1,  was  a  fort  of 
tara  incognita  in  our  part  of  the  ^obe,  is  now  in 
pofleflion  of  a  very  ^adnfiderable  (lore  of  materials^ 
from  which  the  prefait  ftate  of  this  remarkable 
country  may  be  iUuftratcd  and  defcribed.  The  firft 
and  moft  important  ftep  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
natirral  and  moral  condition  of  Rui&a  was  die  ap* 
pointment  of  the  academicians  of  6t.  Peteriburg  to 
travel  for  the  purpofc  of  exploring  its  qualities  in 
both  thefe  refpefts  ;  and  their  journstls  ftlH  form  the 
bafis  of  all  that  we  know  with  certainty  of  the  inte*^ 
nal  ftate  of  this  extenfive  empifei  .Th*&  important 
dificoveries  affiftecf 'the  zeal  <)f'*fanie  induftrions 

a-  J*  -    -  *    •  foreigners. 
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foreigners,  who  either  in  the  country  itfelf,  or  hj.' 
correfpondence  and  conrieftions,  coUefted  ufefi^l 
matcrial$,  ^nd  communicated   the  refult  of  their 
labours  to  the  public.     By  the  introduction  of  the 
governments,  which,  befides  the  beneficial  efFefts 
they  produced  on  the  political  admintftration  of  the 
empire,  greatly  aflifted  the  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try,   by   the    admeafurement  and  fuyvey  of  the 
diftrids  alligned  them,  which  facilitated  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  fpecial  charts  on  a  more  accurate  plan ;  by 
the  more  adequate  enumeration  of  the  people,  &c. 
but,  above  all,  by  the  wife  and  enlightened  publicity 
with  which  it  was  allowed  to  treat  of  thefe  matters, 
this  knowledge  acquired  fuch  a  powerful  accefllon, 
that  the  idea  of  a  fyftematical  digeft  of  all  the  necef- 
fary  materials  was  no  longer  to  be  confidered  as 
a  vain  fpeculation.     Bufching,  at  firft,  aiid  aft^r  him 
M^flrs.  Schloetzer,  Herrmann,  Hupel,  and  laftly 
:Storch,  drew  up  their  topographies   and    ftatiftic^ 
.of   the  empire.    Still,  howevei:,  th?  voluminous 
Journals  of  the  academician^  lay  unppeued  tq  this 
country,  and  the  travels  of  Pallas,  GuldenAdsdt, 
Georgi,  Lepekhin,  Falk,  thet  Gmelins,  Fifcher,  and 
others,  were  in  England  kkiown  only  by  the  occs^- 
vfional  mention  of  their  extraordinary  value,  with 
cdeferyed  encomiums  on  the  talent^  and  labours  of 
•their  authors,  in  the  reports  of  our  countrymen  on 
.0eir  return  from  a  tranfient  viiit  to  St.  Petcrfburg. 
Having  •f>fi£<;d«^!i}9greater.£a;rt  of  the  long  reiga 
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inany  years  Tt^ith  the  iriendfhlp  and  intimacy  of  two 
fucccflive  diredors  of  the  academy  *,"  with  free 
accefsto  its  libraries  and  collcSions,  and  being  per- 
fonally  acquainted  with  feveral  of  the  travellers 
ihemfelves,  I  prcfume  to  lay  before  the  public  this 
View  of  the  Ruffian  Empire,  in  which  I  have  faith- 
fully  followed  the  authors  abovementioned,  arid 
delivered  my  vouchers  wherever  it  was  neceflary,  as 
the  reader  will  generally  find  at  the  foot  of  the 

pap- 
1  have  beftowed  much   care  and  pains  in  the 

compilation  of  this  work  from  the  learned  writers 
abovementioned  arid  other  authentic  fources ;  and 
this  is  all  the  merit  to  which  I  ptetend ;  yet 
would  it  be  the  height  of  arrogance  to  ekped  that  it 
can  be  free  from  faults :  thefe  mud  be  fubinitted  to 
the  iiidulgence  of  the  readier.  And  if,  airiidft  the 
great  variety  of  matter,  and  the  feveral  autholrs  iti 
ifarious  languages  cbnfuUed,  I  have  tiot  failed  in 
.  rendering  it  both  intereftihg  and  entertaining  I  ihall 
bcperfefUy  fatisiSed. 

kuffia,  an  empire  biic  little  knowri  or  regarded 
in  the  laft  century,  at  the  opening  of  the  prefent 
mde  heir  Appearance  all  at  once  among  the  dates  of 
Europe  J  and,  after  a  (hort  trial  of  her  powers, 
became  the  umpire  and  the  arbitrefs  of  the  North. 
The  whole  fyftem  of  Europe  took  another  form  ; 
the  atdic  eagle  extended  her  influence  to  the  re- 
gions of  the  Adriatic  and  the  banks  of  the  Tagus, 

*  M.  DomaftiDcf  and  Katariot  Romanovna  princels  Daihkof. 
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while  the  lightning  o(  het  eye  ftruck  terror  inlor 
the  receffes  of  mount  Caucafus  and  made  the  Hcl- 
lefpont  tremble.    The  arts  of  Europe  vere  tranf- 
planted  and  bloomed  both  on  the  (hores  of  the  Nct* 
and  thofe  of  the  Irtyfli;  a  new  world  was  opened 
to  commerce ;  and  the  fciences,  the  manners,  the 
luxury,  the  virtues,  and  the  vices  of  weftern  Europe 
have  found,  their  way  into  the  deferts  of  oriental 
Afia,_and  to  the  Inhofpitable  coafts  of  the  Frozen 
ocean.     The  sera  of  thefe  remarkable  phenomena 
was  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  *. 
Arrived  now  at  the  extreme  verge  of  that  period, 
it  muft  be  curious  and  inftruaive  to  look  back  and 
compare  the  two  epochas  together.    To  confidcr 
what  Ruffia  was  at  the  beginning  of  this  ceitury^ 
to  fee  what  the  fucceffors  of  Peter  have  built  on  the 
"foundation  laid  by  that  great  and  afpiring  gemus, 
what  progrefs  has  been  fmce  made  by  civiKzation, 
and  what  impreffion  the  rapid  and  violent  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  manners,  the  fettlement  of  fo  many 
.thoufand  foreigners,  and  the  intercourfewith  forciga 
Rations,  have  produced. 

In  order  to  fatisfy  himfelf  on  thefe  particular^ 
the  reader,  will  here  fee  a  complete  arrangetncatt 

•  In  the  r«»'  »^7  P«*«'  *^*  Great  tcgan  ki's  firft  journey 
into  foreign  countriw.    In  1 699  be  concluded  the  armiftice  with. 
•  the  Porte,  by  which  he  acquired  Azof.  «d  wm  enrfJrf  to  con- 
ftrua  a  na'7  on  the  Euxinc.    In  1700  the  tattle  of  Nanra  w«» 
fought,  where  the  Swede, for  the laft  timeOwwed  theu fuperx, 
ority  in  difcil^ine  and  the  «u  of  w«r. 
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:is  faf  as  it  goes,  of  ftatementa  drawn  from  authentic 
fources,  of  ifafts  related  by  eye  witneffes  of  what 
they  deliver,  men  of  fcience  fent  out  for  the  ex^refs 
purpofe  of  collefting  information  on  the  ftate  of  the 
countries  they  were  to  vifit,  furniflied  on  their  ex- 
peditioa  with  every  accommodation  that  coqld  pof- 
fibly  be  procured,  for  facilitating  their  inquiries 
and  freeing  their  minds  from  all  follicitudes  about 
collateral  objeds  of  fecurity  and  fabfiflence.  The 
fame  generous  patronage  and  care  was  continued! 
to  them  on  their  return  :  they  fat  down  in  eafe  and 
affluence  to  commit  the  refult  of  their  inquiries  to 
paper ;  and  the  fubflance  of  what  they  relate  will 
be  found  in  the  following  pages.  This  is  all  that 
feems  neceffary  for  me  to  fay  ;  and  I  humbly  con- 
clude in  the  words  of  the  hiftorian:  *^  Si  in  tanta 
"  fcriptorum  turba  mea  fama  in  obfcuro  iit ;  nobili- 
<<  tate  &  magnitudine  eorum,  qui  nomini  ofEcienc 
"  meOy  me  confoler." 

London, 
June  20,  1799. 
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Introduction. 


About  the  middle  of  th^  year  1767,  Catharine  II. 
conceived  the  ufeful  project  offending  fcveral  learned 
men  to  travel  into  the  interior  of  her  vaft  territories, 
to  enable  themfelves  to  determine  the  geographical 
pofition  of  the  principal  places,  to  mark  their  tem- 
perature, and  to  examine  into  the  nature  of  their 
foil,  their  productions,  their  wealth,  as  well  as  the 
manners  and  chara£ters  of  the  feveral  people  by 
^hom  they  are  inhabited. 

A  country  of  fuch  a  prodigious  extent  as  the 
i^uilian  empire,  mud  naturally  attrad  the  notice  of 
every  man  who  wiflies  to  increafe  his  knowledge, 
whether  it  be  confidered  in  regard  to  the  aftonifliing 
number  of  tribes  and  nations, by  which  it  is  inhabit- 
ed, the  great  diverfity  of  climates  under  which  they 
live,  or  the  almofl:  infinite  variety  of  natural  curi-, 
ofities  with  which  it  abounds.     But  the  greater  part 
of  this  country  is'ftill  imraerfed  in  the  profoundeft  ^ 
barbarifm,  and    almoft  inaccsfEble   to  the  invef- 
rigations   of  the  ordinary  traveller.     Here  vagrant 
hordes  of  people,  who,  entirely  addifled  to  the  paf- 
toral  lifc^  roam  from' place  to  place,  ihunning  the 
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focial  manners  of  towns  and  villages,  negligent  of 
agriculture,  and  leaving  uncultivated  and  almoil 
in  a  defert-flate  vaO:  trads  of  land  bleffed  with  the 
mod  favourable  foil  and  the  mofl  happy  tempe- 
rature of  feafons :  there,  peafants,  and  even  in  many 
places  inhabitants  of  towns^  flaves  to  a  thoufand 
prejudices,  languifhing  in  bondage  to  the  moft  ftupid 
fuperftitions ;  brought  up,  befides,  in  the  fevereft 
fervitude,  and,  being  accuftomed  to  obey  by  no 
other  means  than  blows,  are  forced  to  fubmit  to  the 
harflieft  treatment :  none  of  thofe  affectionate  admo« 
aitions,  thofe  prudent  and  impelling  motives,  which 
ufually  urge  mankind  to  aftion,  make  any  impreffion 
on  their  degraded  minds;  they  reludlantly  labour 
the  fields  of  a  hard  maftcr,  and  fludioufly  conceal 
from  his  knowledge  thofe  riches  which  fome  acci- 
dent, fo  definable  in  other  countries,  fbould  have 
led  them  to  difcover  ;  as  they  would  only  augment 
the  number  of  their  toils  and  the  heavinefs  of  their, 
yoke.  Hence  that  carelefs  contempt  for  the  trea- 
fures  prefented  them  by  Nature,  and  the  negleft  of 
thofe  bounties  flie  lavifhes  on  them.  Hence  thofe 
immeitfe  deferts  almoft  totally  deflitute  of  cul- 
tivation  and  fo  many  towns  that  are  falling  ta 
decay. 

Peter  the  Great,  of  too  penetrating  a  view  not 
to  perceive  both  the  evil  and  its  caufeS,  took  aU 
imaginable  pains,  and  adopted  the  wifefi:  meafures 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  an  empire,  fo  power- 
ful from  numberlefs  other  circumftanceSj  to  free  his 
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fubje£b  by  gentle  degrees  from  the  ftiacklcs  of  bar- 
barifm,  to  diiFufe  on  all  fides  the  benign  light  bf 
arts  and  fciences,  to  difcover  the  treafures  conceal- 
ed in  his  dominions,  and  to  furnifh  agriculture  with 
the  remedies  and  affiftances  adapted  to  its  improve^ 
tnent.  His  travels  into  fevcral  countries  of  Europe 
for  the  acquifition  of  fuch  kinds  of  knowledge  as 
iBrere  moft  applicable  to  the  ufe  of  his  dominions, 
•re  fufficiently  known ;  as  well  as  that  in  1 7 1 7  he 
honoured  the  royal  academy  of  fcicnces  at  Paris 
with  his  prcfence,  and  cxpreffed  his  defire  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  be  admitted  a  member ;  that  he  kept 
up  a  regular  correfpondence  with  that  illuftrious^ 
body,  and  that  he  fent  to  it,  as  the  firft  eflay  of  his 
ingenious  and  magnificent  enterprifes,  an  accurate 
chart  of  the  Cafpian,  which  he  caufed  to  be  fcru- 
puloully  taken  on  the  fpot.  At  the  fame  time  he 
fitted  out  and  difpatched  fereral  men  of  letters  to 
various  parts  of  his  empire ;  one  of  chem  to  make 
'the  to\ir  of  Ruflta,  and  two  others  to  proceed  to 
Kazan  atnd  Ailrakhan,  to  gain  information  of  every 
thing  of  confequence  to  be  known  in  tbofe  countries. 
In  the  year  1719}  Daniel  Amadeus  Meflerfchmidt^ 
a  phyiician  of  Dantzic,  was  fent  uito  Siberia,  for 
the  purpofe  of  making  inquiries  into  the  natural  lu£^ 
toryof  that  immenfe  province,  from  which  expedi-* 
tionbe  only  returned  at  the  beginning  of  1737* 
This  learned  man  did  honour  to  the  choice  that  had 
been  made  of  him,  by  an  indefatigable  aftivity, 
smd  by  the  proofs  he  gave  of  his  profound  know^^ 
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IcdgCi  not  only  in  every  department  of  natural  hif- 
tory,  but  llkewifein  antiquities^  as  well  as  in  aftro- 
nomy,  having  carefully  determined  the  elevation  of 
the  pole  in  all  the  places  where  he  flopped. 

As  the  northern  regions,  particularly  thofe  of 
Siberia,  were  as  yet  but  little  known,  and  as  it  was 
very  uncertain  whether  the  extremity  of  thefe  latter 
might  not  touch  upon  America,  Peter  I.  fent  front 
Archangel  two  (hips,  with  orders  to  proceed,  by 
the  White-fea  and  the  Northern-ocean,  into  the 
Frozen-ocean,  where  they  experienced  the  fame  dif- 
afters  as  had  befallen  the  other  veiTels  that  had 
gone  before  them  in  this  attempt ;  for  one  of  the 
two  was  caught  by  the  fields  of  ice,  and  difabled 
from  proceeding  any  farther ;  and  as  no  tidings 
were  ever  heard  of  the  other,  it,  in  all  probability, 
periflied.  Peter  I.  was  not  difcouragdd  by  the  fai- 
lure of  this  undertaking  ;  but  he  was  carried  off  by 
death  as  he  was  preparing  a  new  expedition ;  he  had 
given  the  charge  of  it  to  ,two  danilh  captain^,- 
Behring  and  Spangberg,  and  a  Ruffian  named 
Tchirikof,  with  orders  to  go  to  Kamtfliatka,  whence 
they  were  to  fail  for  exploring  the  northernmoft 
coafts  of  iSiberia.  The  forrowful  event  of  the  em- 
peror's ,  death  made  no  alteration  in  thefe  difpofi- 
tions  }  and  the  plan  was  carried  into  Execution,  the 
fame  winter,  by  the  emprefs  Catharine  L  who  fent  a 
fmall  company  of  literati,  provided  with  a  paper  of  in- 
ftr^&ionSi  t^hich  Peter  hadframedwith  his  own  hand. 

They 
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They  returned  in  1730,  after  having  penetrated  very 
far  towards  the  north. 

The  emprcfs  Anne  was  defirous  of  profccutr 
ing  thefe  important  refearches  flill  farther,  and 
ordered  the  ereftion  of  a  new  company,  in  which 
Behring  was  to  be  (employed  as  captain  of  the 
fliip.  Kamtfliatka  was  again  the  point  of  depar* 
ture  for  making  the  principal  difcoveries,  witb  or- 
ders to  negleft  nothing  thiit  might  ihed  any  light  on 
the  knowledge  of  the  globe.  One  part  of  this  fq- 
ciety  was  to  navigate  the  northern  feas,  while  the 
others  werj?  to  repair  by  land  to  Kamtfhatka  over 
Siberia.  Thefe  latter  were  to  ad  conformably  with 
the  inftrudions  of  the  imperial  academy  of  Pcterf- 
burg,  and  to  employ  themfelyes  particularly  in 
aflronomical  obfervations,  geometrical  operations^ 
and  defcriptions  relative  to  the  political  and  natural 
hiilory  of  the  countries  through  which  they  were  to 
pafs.     . 

John  George  Gmelin  was  one  of  the  chief  of 
thofe  who  undertook  the  journey  by  land  ;  almofl: 
always  accompanied  by  profeffor  Muller,  who  had 
the  care  of  the  hiftorical  part.  They  reached  as 
far  as  Takutlk ;  where  Krafcheninikof^  the  afliftant 
Steller>  the  painter  Berkhan,  and  {he  (Indent  Gov- 
lanofy  quitt^  them  to  go  to  Kamtihatka,  .of  which 
they  colleded  the  political  and  natural  biftory,  as 
well  as  t|iat  of  the  department  of  Okhocfk.  M. 
de  rifle  de  la  Groyere  like  wife  went  thither  wit|i 
fojac  l^d  furveyors.     iU(erw^rd§  M.  Fifcher  wa; 
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fent  in  the  department  of  political  hiftory ;  he  reachr 
cd  very  near  to  the  province  of  Okhotflc,  which  he 
left  in  the  dcfign  of  returning  *. 

In  1760,  M.  Tabbc  Chappe  d'Auterochc  was 
fent  into  Ruffia,  by  order  and  at  the  expence  of  th^ 
King  of  France,  for  obferving  at  Tobolik  the  tran* 
iit  of  Venus  over  the  fun ;  his  obfervationsj  pub- 
liifaed  with  great  oftentation,  contain  not  sear  fo 
much  as  was  expefted  from  that  academician ;  an4 
many  of  thofe  which  he  relates  had  been  already 
long  fiiice  known. 

The  emprefs  Catharine  IL  was  determined  to  pr0f> 
fecute  thefe  ufeful  inveftigations,  and  accordingly 
gave  orders  to  the  academy  of  fciences  to  make 
choice  of  a  company  of  able  and  learned  men  to 
travel  over  diflPerent  di(tri£ts  of  the  empnie  with  at- 
tention and  obfervation*  The  fele£tion  of  the  learn- 
ed travellers,  .the  helps  that  were  granted  them,  the 
excellent  inflriidions  and  advice  that  were  given 
them^  will  be  a  lailmg  honour  to  that  academy. 
The  very  names  of  a  Pallas,  a  Gmelin,  and  a  GuU 
denftasdt,  already  promifed  much.  M.  Lepekhia 
had  likewife  acquired  a  reputation  by  different  pa^ 
pers  inferted  in  the  academical  collections ;  and  th« 
refult  of  the  labours  of  thefe  enlightened  men  has 
1>een  feen  in  the  extenfive  utility  which  they  have 
fmce  produced*    Very  few  of  the  accounts  that  have 

^  For  more  particular!  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  preface  of 
Mr,  J.  G.  Gmtlln  to  the  firft  volume  of  his  travels  in  Siberia 
which  appeared  at  Gocttingcn  1751.  '  A  French  translation,  o» 
'nlhcr  abflradtof  it^  v^a#  gives  by  M.  de  KeraIio>  Paris  1767* 
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been  given  by  travellers  contain  fo  great  a  variety 
of  new  and  important  matters.  The  journals  of 
tbefe  celebrated  fcholars  even  furntih  fuch  a  great 
quantity  of  materials  entirely  ne^y  for  the  hiftory 
of  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  for  the  theory  of 
che  earthy  for  rural  oeconomy,  in  ihort,  for  fo 
|nany  different  objeQs  relative  to  the  arts  and 
fdences,  that  it  would  require,  according  tothejudi-^ 
dous  remark  of  M.  Bekmann  of  Goettingen,  whole 
years  and  the  labout-  of  fcvcral  literary  men  only 
to  put  ihefe  materi^s  in  order,  and  properly  to  clafti 
them. 

In  order  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  different 
objeiSs  to  which  our  learned  travellers  were  enjoin- 
ed to  dired  their  obfervations,  it  will  be  neceffary 
to  give  an  account  of  the  inftruftions  delivered  to 
them  by  the  academy  at  their  departure.  By  thef<i 
(hey  were  to  make  accurate  examinations  into  — *- 
^.  The  nature  of  the  foil  and  that  of  the  waters, 
2*  the  means  of  putting  the.  defert  places  into  cuU 
tivatipn.  3.  The  adual  ftate  of  agriculture.  4.  The 
moft  common  difeafts,  both  of  men  and  cattle ; 
and  the  methods  in  ufe  of  healing  and  preventing 
them.  5*  The  breeding,  of  cattle,  particularly 
fteep,  and  that  of  bees  and  filk-worms.  6.  The 
fifliery  ^nd  the  chace#  7,  Minerals  and  mineral 
waters.  8.  Arts,  trades,  and  objects  of  induftry.; 
i9.  lliey  nmft  alfo  apply  to  the  difcovery  of  int^ 
refting  plants :  and,  10.  To  re£lify  the  pofition  o£ 
fkct$»  to  )p^e  geojgraphical  and  meteorological  ob« 

fervations  ; 
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fcrvations ;  to  repojt  all  that  relates  to  manners,  va? 
rious  cuftoms,  languages,  traditions,  and  antiqui^ 
ties ;  and  mark  down  exaSly  whatever  they  fhould 
find  rematkable  concerning  all  thefe  points. 

All  thefe  different  views  were  fulfilled  in  a  fupe- 
rior  manner  by  theft  gentlemen  ;  and  there  is  no 
exaggeration  in  whatha$  been  faid,  that  natural  hif- 
tory  never  at  one  time  obtained  fo  great  pm  increafc 
of  its  tre^furps,  as  by  the  ineftimable  fruit  of  the  la- 
bours of  thefe  truly  ufeful  men  j  and  their  narratives 
arc  become  a  lading  monument  of  their  zeal,  their 
pncorhmon-talents,  and  their  unwearied  adivity. 
Samuei^  Georg4  GMELijjf,  phyfician  of  Tubinr 
,  gueii,  began  th^  courfe  of  his  travels  June  23,  i  ;f68, 
accompanied   by  four  ftudents,    James  Gliutlharef^ 
Stephen  Kraflieninikof,  Ivan  Mikhailof,    and  Ser- 
gey Mcflof ;  having  with  them  an  apothecary  named 
Joachim   Daniel  Luther ;   Ivan   Boriffof  a  draftf? 
man  ;  Michael  Kotof,  a  hwiiter  by  profefGon,  whofe 
bufinefsit  was  to  ftufF  the  animals;  and  a  fufficient 
efcort  of  foldi^rs.     Hg  direfted  his  rout  on  .leaving 
Peterlburg,    through   Stararuffa,  Valdai,    Torjok, 
^nd  Mofco,  towards  Voronetch  ;  where  he  took  up 
his  winter  quarters,     and   whence  he   afterwards 
paffed    through    Qftrogofk,    Pavlovlk,    Kazanka, 
Cimlia  and  Tfcherkalk,  to  Azof.      From  this  laft 
place  he  fet  put,  about  the  mitidle  of  Auguft  1769, 
to  proceed  by  Tzaritzin  to  Aflrakhan ;    he  paffed 
the  winter  in  that  city,  and  only  quitted  it  in  June . 
1770;  he  traverfed)  in  this  lafl:  half  year,  i^.the  ; 
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*hdle  courfe df  1771,  aadpattof  1772,  thfc  north 
of  Perfia  ;^  vifited  Derberit,  BjJcb,  Schamaky^  Eii* 
tzOi,  Peribazar»  Ohilany  Masanderani  returned  td 
Entzili,  where  he  pafled  the  wmter^  and  refumedi 
in  April  1772^  the  route  to  Aftrakhan,  The  third 
Tolume  of  his  journal  clofes  with  the  defdtiption.  of 
(hefe  countries.  This  able  traveller  was  continuaUy 
obliged  to  ftruggle  with  adverfe  events,  while  tra* 
mfing  the  northern  provinces  of  Perfla  j  he  had  et 
pecially  to  contend  with  fickneflfes^  and  the  difficul- 
ties thrown  in  his  way  by  the  khans  of  that  king* 
dom  (  and  he  is  deferving  of  the  title  of  a  martyr  td 
mtural  hiftory,  with  the  greater  right»  as,  after 
having  adorned  his  life  with  fo  many  labours,  he 
dofed  it  under  the  weight  of  perfecutioni,  and  in 
&c  miferies  of  captivity  ♦•  The  greater  part  of  the 
vritings  he  left  behind  him  were  forced,  not  with* 
out  great  diificulty,  from  the  hands  of  the  barba^' 

nans* 
Peter  Simon  Pallas,  M.  D.  and  profeffor  of 

natural   hiftory,   long  famous  in    that  branch  of 
knowledge,  took  his  departure  from  St.  Peterfburg 

*  He  was  feized  upon  at  90  vcrfts  from  Dcrbent,  in  the  Alt* 
tkid  of  Ufmcy-khan,  and  there  aflually  died  in  prifoo^  The 
caprefs  gave  a  gratification  to  his  widow«  after  this  deplorable 
Rent,  by  granting  her  one  year's  pay  orf  the  falary  (he  had  af-^ 
%iied  to  her  hufband  during  his  trayels,  confilliDg  of  1600 
:^iAe»,  If  the  worthy  Gmclin  had  not  undertaken  hl«  fecond 
od  imfortonate  journey  into  Peifia,  rather  as  a  ijlerchant  than 
u  a  IxtclMiymaPy  and  if  he  had  not  eonftanily  gone  by  lahd,  h^ 
»6uk]  not  eaflly  have  fallen  into  the  handi  of  Ufmiy-khan, 
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towards  the  middle  of  June  1768.  In  hispFogrefs 
he  vifite4  Novgorod,  Valdai,  Mofco,  Vladimir, 
Kaziraof,  Murom,  Arfamas,  the  country  extending 
between  the  Sura  and  the  Volga,  and  wihtered  at 
Simbirfk,  of  which  he  ex^irained  all  the  adjacent 
parts.  ITie  i  oth  of  March  1769,  he  turned  oil 
to  Samara,  Syzran,  Orenburg,  croffcd  the  coun- 
tries watered  by  the  Yaik,  and  repaired  to  Gurief- 
gorodok,  which  feemed  then  to  be  the  general  ren- 
dezvous of  our  academical  travellers.  Here  he 
met,  among  others,  the  unfortunate  profeffor  Lo- 
vitz  *,  who  had  juft  eftabliflied  his  obfervatory,  his 
lEiflidant  Ichonodzof,  and  lieutenant  Euler :  M. 
Lepekhin  was  alfo  at  that  time  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Gurief.  M,  Pallas  employed  himfelf,  during  the 
whole  of  his  flay  in  this  pls^ce,  in  examining  the  coafts 
and  the  ifles  of  that  part  of  the  Cafpian  that  lay  with- 
in bis  reach.  Hence  he  returned  by  the  fame  road, 
in  order  to  go,  by  the  way  of  Orenburg,  to  Ufa^ 

*  M.  Lovit2  loft  his  life  in  a  dreadful  manner,  during   the 
time  that  the  rebels,  who  produced  fo  much  confufion  in  Ruflla 
in  the  preceding  war  againd  the  Turks,  were  ravaging  the  colo. 
nies  of  the  evangelical   brethren.      Our  naturaliil  was  taken   sLt, 
Dobrinka,  where  he  thought  himfelf  in  the  greateft  fafcty.      A 
band  of  thefe  rebels  dragged  him  as  far  as  the  borders  of  tho 
Slovla,  where  their  chief  had   his  quarters  ;  and,  in  the  montK 
of  Auguft  1774,  he  was  there  firft  impaled  alive,  and  afterwards 
'   hanged.      The  afSftants  of   Lovitz,    Ichonodzof  and   his  fon^ 
having  found  means  of  efcaplng,  faved  all  his  writings  and  a  paVt 
of  his    inftrumcnts.     Several  farther  particulars  relating  to   tliis 
Earned  traveller,  may  be  fecn  la  Bufching's  Wochentlichc  nach* 
lichtcn,  1775,  p. 56&fqq, 

whe 
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*here  he  arrived  the  2d  of  Odober ;  and  after  hav- 
ing  fpent  there  the  winter,  hefetout,  the  loth  of 
March  1770,  for  the  mountains  of  Ural,  and  the 
province  of  Iflet :  the  23d  of  June  he  reached  £ka« 
tarinenburgj  where  he  made  his  obfervations  on  the 
great  number  of  mines  that  are  worked  in  that  dif- 
trift  ;  he  proceeded  afterwards''  to  the  fortrefs  of 
Tfcheliabinfk,  whence^  about  the  middle  of  Decern* 
ber»  h^  took  his  courfe  to  Tobolfk.  M.  Pallas  bad 
fojourned  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  at  Tfchelia- 
binflcj  and  travcrfed  and  exafmined,  partly  by  him- 
felf  and  partly  by  his  afliftant  M.  Lepekhin>  and  by 
profeffor  Falk,  almoft  all  the  government  of  Oren* 
burg,  when  this  latter  alfo  came,  about  the  middle 
of  March  1 77 1 ,  followed  (hortly  after  by  his  aflif- 
tant  Georgi,  tOr.  join  him  in  this  town  of  Tfchelia- 
binlk.  Captain  Ritfchkof,  who  ha^d  hardly  quitted 
M.  Palbs  all  the  winter,  now  left  him,  and  fet  out 
upon  another  journey. 

M.  Pallas  finally  left  his  winter*quarters  at  Tfche- 
Sabinik  the  i6t;hof  April  1771,  directed  his  courfe 
by  the  Omlk,  followed  the  courfe  of  the  Irtyfli,  vi- 
fited  the  mines  in  the  environs  of  Kolyvan,  went  to 
the  Schlangenbcrg  (or  ferpentxne  mountains)  and 
to  Barnaul ;  where  he  found  Mr.  Falk  fick,  who 
was  come  from  Omflc  by  the  fteppes  or  deferts,  of 
Barabin.  From  Barnaul  M.  Pallas  proceeded  to 
Tomfk,  and  arrived  the  loth  of  Oftober  1771  at 
Krafnoyarfk  upon  the  TenliTey,  which  he  had  made 
choice  of  for  his  winter*.qii?irters,  /  It  was  there  that 
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the  ftudcnt  Suycf  came  up  to  him  again,  in  the 
month  of  January  1772  ;  he  had  made.  In  the 
courie  of  the  laft  Jfummer,  a  joutney  the  length 
of  the  Ofoy  towards  the  Frozen-ocean,  and  was 
returned  to  communicate  his  ohTervations  to  M. 
PaUas»  vrho  was  agait)  joinedi  in  the  month  of 
February,  by  M.  Gcorgi,  who  had  hitherto  ferved 
as  affiftant  to  M.  Falk,  afid  afterwards  by  the  flu* 
dents  Bykof,  Kafchkaref,  and  Lebedef,  whom  M» 
^  Falk,^  farced  by  the  bad  ftate  of  his  health  to  re- 
tarn,  had  fent  to  M.  Pallas. 

Our  learned  tiavellcr  left  his  winter-quarters  the 
7th  of  March  1772,  to  proceed,  with  M.  Georgi 
and  two  ftudents,  by  Irkutfk  to  the  lake  Baikal^ 
whither  he  had  already  fent  M.  Sokolof  in  the 
nioath  of  January.  After  having  feen  the  environs 
of  that  lake,  Selinginik  and  Irkutsk,  he  regainedt 
the  lath  of  July,  the  route  of  Krafnoyarlk,  where 
he  fet  up  his  winter-quarters,  after  having  vifited 
the  Sayane  mouBtains.  In  the  month  of  January 
1775,  thdy  fet  out  on  their  return,  in  which  they 
took  the  way  of  Tomlk,  Tara  orf  thclrtyfli,  Kai^an, 
Sdrapul,  Yaitikot^gorodok^  Aftrakhan,,  and  through 
Ac  country  tha^  borders  the  Sarpa  to  Tzaritzin,. 
whete  he  met  agam  M.  Sokolof,  whom  he  had  feut 
to  vifitithe  fteppeor  defer  t  of  Kumao*  After  hav^ 
itog  wHitered  at  Taaritaun;,  and  made  feveral  excur-r 
fiona  from  that  city  towards  the  Volga*  he  returned 
stt  length  by  Mofeo  to  St.  PeterfUwrg,  where  he  ar- 

fivcd  the  50th  of  Juac  i774*  ^^ 
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VTt  fee,  by  Ihis  fhort  (ketch  of  M.  Palli&^s  tiateh, 
(hat  he  went  over  a  great  part  of  the  fame  countriet 
trhich  the  firft,  third,  aijtd  fourth  volumes  of  thfc 
traTcls  rf  J.  George  Gmelin  had  defcribed.    But 
this  ought  not  to  induce  us  to  regard  the  febour  of 
U.  PaiHas  as  a  repetition,  which  might  eafily  have 
been  difpenfed  with  i  the  plan  of  M.  Gmelin  di& 
fered  cntireij  from  Us,  and  was  incomparably  more 
comraded,  as  to  the  department  of  natural  hiftoryp 
BefideSa  profefibr  Pallas  took  quite  other  coturfas 
than  thofe  of  M.  Gmeliti :  and  Sibcria^  had  in  the 
iaterral  acquired  an  altogether  different  face,  as  weU 
bj  the  eztenfion  of  its  frontiers  as  by  the  eftabUih» 
Bients  that  have  increafed  its  population,  by  the 
sew  and  important  nunes  that  have  been  put  in 
produce,  and  the  founderies  that  have  been  ere&ed 
diere ;  fo  that  it  cannot  i^l  of  gaining  infinitely  by 
aay  comparifon  that  might  be  made  between  hi$ 
accounts  and  thofe  of  Gmelin. 

John  Amadeus  Gjeorgi^  member  of  the  fociety 
of  natural  hiftory  at  Berlin,  was  at  fitft  deftined  by 
&e  imperial  academy  to  relieve  profeflbr  Falk»  who 
vas  commiinoned  with  what  was  called  the  expedi«. 
don  of  Orenburg^  and  then  known  to  be  in  a  bad 
tare  of  health*  He  fet  out  in  confequence,  the  ift 
if  June  i/yOf  took  the  route  by  Mofco  and  Aftra* 
kfaao,  and  met  M.  FaUc  in  the  fteppe  of  the  Kalmuks, 
lery  near  to  an  armenian  caravaa.  He  followed 
bn  acrofs  that  fteppe  to  UraUk  (at  that  time  Yait^i 
ftoi-gorodok)  and  to  Orenburg,  whefe  they  remair^ 
ftl  till  the  end  of  the  year.    At  the  beginning  of 
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1771,  they  travelled  by  confent  into  the  province 
of  Iflet,  M.  Falk  along  the  lines  of  Orenburg/  ^nd 
M.  G  orgi  by  the  Bafchkirey  and  the  Ural.    H^ 
took,    during  the  ilhiefs  that  detained  M*  Falk, 
feveral  little  journies  from  Tfchelyoeba,  capital  of 
the  province,  towards  feveral  places,  for  obferving 
a  variety  of  natural  curiofities,  and  the  nations  of 
the  country  ;  finding  themfelves  at  length  in  a  ca« 
pacity  to  continue  their  courfes,  at  the  latter  end  of 
June  M.  Falk  proceeded  by  Ifetikoi  to  Omfk  on  the 
Irtyfb,  and  direded  M.  Georgi  to  come  and  join 
him  at  the  lad-mentioned  place  by  the  new  lines  of 
Siberia,  or  of  Ifchim  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Kir- 
ghifes.     They  then  proceeded  in  company  acrofs  the 
fleppe  of  Barabin,  to  fee  the  filver  mines  of  Kolyvan 
near  the  Oby.     They  went  alfo  afterwards  to  vifit 
Barnaul,  and,  as  much  as  a  ferious  malady,  with 
which  M.  Falk  was  attacked  anew,  would  permit, 
the  mountainous  diftritk  of  the  mines  of  Altay,  and 
the  founderies'  that  depend'  on  Barnaul.     Towards 
the  end  of  November  they  continued  their  journey, 
following  the  firft  elevations  of  mount  Kufnetfk,  to 
Tpmlk.     It  was  in  this  city  that  M.  Falk  received 
from  Peterfburg  a  permiffion  to  reiurn,  on  account 
of  his  ill  ftate  of  health.     M.  Pallas,  the  chief  of 
the  expedition,  now  remaining  alone  in  the  vafl: 
regions  of  Siberia,  M.  Georgi,  as  we  have  already 
feen,  was  entered  of  his  company,  add  travelled^ 
thoi)gh  feparately,  under  his  diredion. 
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We  fliall  here  give  a  fhort  intimation  of  the  places 
vificed  by  M.  Georgi :  from  Irkutlk  he  proceeded 
to  the  lak^  Baikal,  of  which  he  drew  an  excellent 
chart,  and  thence  into  Daouria,  for  the  purpofe  of 
examining  the  mines  of  that  name»  and  into  the  ^if^ 
tn6t  of  the  mines  of  Arguilin :  thence  he  returned 
by  Irkutlk  to  Tom(k,  Tara,  Tobolfk,  Ifetlkoi,  Ilina. 
Ekatarinenburg,  and  Ufa,  Tifiting  all  the  mines  of 
thofe  countries ;  he  returned  thence  by  Perme,  on 
the  Ural  of  the  Bafchkirs ;  once  more  from  Ufa  to 
Tzaritzin  and  Orenburg;  and  laftly  along  the 
Volga,  from  Aftrakhan  to  Peterfburg  by  Saratof, 
Bolgari^  Kazan,  Makarief,  Pavlova,  NiIhney-Nov« 
gorod,  Yaroflavl,  and  Tver.  On  the  loth  of  Sep- 
tember 1774,  he  arrived  in  the  imperial  refidence. 

On  coming  to  Kazan  in  March  1774,  M»  Georgi 
found  profeflbr  Falk  ftill  there,  and  extremely  ill, 
ivhich  illnefs  he  terminated,  together  with  his  life, 
by  his  own  hand  a  few  days  after.  Two  or  three 
particulars  of  his  biography  *  will  not  be  difagreeable 
to  the  readen 

M.  Falk  was  born  in  Weftrogothia,  a  province 
in  Sweden,  about  the  year  1727.  He  iludied  medi- 
cine in  the  univerfity  of  Upfal,  and,  went  through 
a  courfe  of  botany  under  the  celebrated  Linnaeus, 
to  whofc  fon  he  was  tutor.  He  publicly  defended. 
the  diflertation  f  which  that  famous  botanid  ha4 

* 

*  From  the  Journal  of  M.,  Georgi. 

f  In  the  coUeftion  known  under  the  tttlc  of  Llanai  ames^i- 
talcs  academics. 

b  4  compofe4 
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cofnpofcd  on  a  new  (pedes  of  plants,  which  he  cal- 
led  AftTomerJa,  In  the  year  1760,  when  M.  Georgi 
for  the  firft  time  was  at  Upfal,  the  latter  was  alreadljr 
fo  deeply  aflfefled  with  depreflion  of  fpiriis^  that 
M.  de  linne;  in  the  view  of  obliging  him  to  take 
exercife  and  diflipation,  fent  him  to  travel  over  the 
ifland  of  Gothland,  to  make  a  colIe£Uon  of  (he  plant$ 
!t  produces,  and  the  various  kinds  of  corals  an4 
i:oTaHihe$  which  the  fca  leaves  on  its  (hores.  This 
voyage  wae  attended  with  no  diminution  of  hi^ 
dift^mper,  which  found  a  continual  fupply  of  aH- 
ment  in  a  fanguine  nielancholy  temperament,  in  a 
too  fedentary  way  of  Hfe,  and  ih  the  bad  fts^te  of 
his  finances. 

Profeffor  Forlkael  having  left  Upfal  fpr  Copen- 
hagen in  t  ySoy  Falk  followed  him  thither,  in  the 
defign  of  applying,  by  the  advice  of  M,  de  Linne» 
to  be  appointed  affiftant  to  M.  Forlkael  in  his  fa- 
inous  journey  through  Ararbia  ;  but,  notwithftandr 
kig  all  the  pains  that  M.GEder  and  feveral  other  men 
of  literary  reputation  at  Copenhagen  took  m  his 
behalf)  his  application  failed,  as  the  fbciety  that 
were  to  go  on  ihac  important  expedition  was  already 
formed.  Obliged,  with  much  difcontent,  to  return^ 
beherborifed  as  he  travelled  and  enriched  the  Flora 
Suecica  with  feveral  new  difcoveri«s. 

A  man  in  office  at  St.  Fpte^rfburg,  having  written 
to  M.  Linne  to  fend  him  a  diredor  for  his  cabinet 
of  natural  hiftory,  M.  Falk  accepted  the  poft,  whicl^ 
ted  him  tQ  the  chaif  of  profeffor  of  botany  at  the 

apothe« 
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itpotheearies  garden  at  St.  Peterfbutg,  a  phce  diat 

had  been  vacant  from  the  time  that  it  was  qmtted 

by  M.  Siegefbek.     His  hypochondriac  compfainc 

ftill  continued  to  torment  him.    When  the  hnperial 

academy  of  fcxences  was  preparing  in  1768  the  plan 

/)f  its  learned  expeditions,  it  took  M.  Falk  into  its 

iervice,  though  his  health  was  nncertain.    He  was 

recalled  in  1771 ;  but,  having  got  only  to  Kazan 

In  17731  he  there  obtained  permtflion  to  go  and  ufe 

the  baths  of  Kitzliar,  from  which  he  returned  again 

fa  Kazan  at  the  end  of  the  year  with  his  health 

apparently  better* 

But  his  difeafe  foon  returned  with  redoubled  vio- 
lence.    From  the  month  of  December  1 773,  he  had 
never  quirted  his  bed,  nor  taken  any  other  nourifh- 
menr  than  bread   dried   in  the  fwedifh   manner 
(kns&kebrced),  of  which  he  fcarcely  took  once  a 
day  fome  moutbfuls  dipped  in  tea.    At  firft  he  re* 
cdved  the  vifits  of  a  few  friends ;  but  afterwards 
denied  him&lf  to  them,  and  was  reduced  to  the 
ftricleft  foKtude.    When  M.  Georgi  went  to  fee 
him,  nothing  feemed  left  of  him  but  a  ikeleton  of  a. 
wild  and  terrifying  afped.    The  few  words  he  drew 
^m  him  confifled  in  complaints  occafioned  by  a 
boft  of  difeafes  which  kept  his  body  in  torture,  and 
threw  him  into  the  moft  cruel  fleepleflhefs.  The  hffc 
^ening  M.  Georgi  kept  him  company  till  middght. 
He  fpoke  little,  and  faid  nothing  that  could  give 
reafon  to  fufpefi  the  defign  he  was  meditating.    His 
)iunter,  and  at  the  fame  time  his  trufty  fervant, 

olfered 
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offered  to  fit  up  \?ith  him  the  night }  but  he  could 
not  be  perfuaded  to  confent. 

M.  Georgi  being  fequelled  the  next  day,March3 1, 
to  come  to  the  lodging  of  the  unfortunate  gentle-r 
man^  he  found  him  lying  before  his  bed,  covered 
Tj^ith  blood  ;  befide  him  lay  a  razor,  with  which  he 
had  given  himfelf  a  flight  wound  in  the  throat,  the 
fatal  piftol  and  a  powder-horn ;  all  together  prefent- 
ing  a  tremendous  fpedade*  He  had  put  the  muzzle 
of  the  piflol  againft  his  throaty  and,  reil^ing  the  pom-i 
inel  upon  his  bed,  he  difct\arged  the  contents  in 
fuch  manner,  that  the  ball  having  gone  through 
his  head^  had  fluck  in  the  ceiling.  His  foldier  had 
fcen  him  flill  fitting  up  in  his  bed  at  four  o'clock, 
at  which  time  he  ufually  fell  into  a  fhort  flumber. 
In  his  chamber  was  found  a  note  writteh  the  even- 
ing  before,  betraying  throughout  the  diftrafted  ftate 
of  his  mind,  but  nothing  declaratory  of  his  defign^ 
or  that  was  of  any  importance. 

M,  Falk>  like  all  hypochondriac  performs,  was^ 

not  very  communicative,  and  on  certain  occafions 

was  dillruftful.     But  at  the  fame  time  he  was  of  a 

fedate  temper,    complaifant,  and    upright,  which 

made   it   a    vejy  eafy  matter   to  bear  with  him, 

and    fecured    to  him  the  indulgence    of  all    his 

acquaintance.     His  extreme  fobriecy  had  enabled, 

him  to  make  fome  favings  from  his  pay,  though  he 

was  very  beneficent ;  it  was  not  therefore  indigence 

that  drove  him  to  tfiis  zQt  of  viplence.     He  was  of 

a  cold 
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a  cold  conftitution,  preferring  foUtude  and  nuiet  to 
fociety,  to  the  company  of  his  friends,  and  to  or- 
dinary amufemeuts,  which  yet  he  did  not  (hun,  ex- 
cept  in  the  latter  period  of  his  life.  As  to  religion, 
he  (hewed  on  all  occafions  more  refpeft  for  it,  thaq 
any  ftrong  eflfufions  of  zeal.  It  was  folely  to  be 
afcnbed  to  the  violence  of  his  diftemper,  and  the 
weaknefs  of  mind  which  it  brought  on,  that  led 
him  to  put  a ,  period  to  his  days.  The  fate  of  this 
unfortunate  fcholar  was  generally  and  juftly  la^ 
mented  *. 

In  the  number  of  thofe  who  were  of  the  expe- 
dition of  M.  Pallas  was  alfo  captain  Nichqlas 
Rytschkof,  fon  of  Peter  Ivanovitch  Rytfchkof, 
counfellor  of  (late,  who  made  himfelf  famous  for  his 
topography  of  Orenburg.  Rytfchkof  the  fon,  iq 
1769,  went  over  fome  diftrifts  of  the  govemmentg 
of  Kazan  and  Orenburg  ;  proceeded  eait wards  fr^m 
Simbirik,  and  thence  northwards  beyond,  the 
,  Kama;  declining  afterwards  to  the  north-eaft 
along  the  Ural  mountains,  which  he  travelled  ta 
his  way  to  Orenburg.    In  1770  he  vifited  the  coun^ 

•  His  papers  were  found  in  the  greatcft  difordcr. .  Tliey  con- 
tain,  however,  very  ufcful  and  important  relations.  He  particu- 
larly made  it  his  hufincfs  to  inquire  about  the  Kirghifes  and  other 
tartarian  nations :  and  as  he  frequently  remained  for  the  fpace  of 
nine  months  together  in  the  fame  place,  iie  was  enabled .  t6  pro- 
cure  fatbfaftory  notions  concerning  the  objects  of  his  inveftiga- 
tions.  The  imperial  academy,  in  J  774,  appointed  .profcflfor 
X.axmanxi  to  arrange  his  manufcripts  in  order  for  publication  | 
which  was  done  accordingly. 

tries 
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tries  extending  the  length  of  the  weftern  bank  of 
the  Bielay,  quite  to  the  Kama,  which  he  courfed  as 
far  downwards  as  Kazan ;  then,  croiling  the  pro- 
Ttnce  of  Viatka^  he  pafled  on  to  Giinof,  came  into 
Perme,  and  furveyed  the  environs  of  Soiikamfk: 
thence  defcending  along  the  Kama  nearly  as  far  as 
Kungur,  he  proceeded  by  Ekatarinenbuf  g  to  Tfche- 
lyabinfk.  In  1771,  on  departing  from  Orfk,  he 
Tiiited  the  fteppe  of  the  Kirghis-kozaks  on  this  fide 
the  Yaik,  pafled  the  rivers  Irgis  and  Turgai,  came 
as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Ulu-tau,  thence  bore 
away  to  Ufl-vifk  and  Orenburg>  and  came  at  laft, 
by  a  part  of  the  province  of  Ufa,  quite  to  the 
Dioma. 

M.  Lepekhin,  by  birth  a  Ruffian^  who,  after 
having  gone  through  his  firfl:  ftudies  at  the  imperial 
iicademy  of  fqences  at  Su  Peterlburg,  went  to 
fmrfue  a  courfe  of  medical  ftudy  at  Strafbnrg, 
vbere  he  was  admitted  M.  D.  and  was  recdved  in 
1768  as  adjundui,  and  in  1771  member  of  the 
fme  imperial  academy,  was  at  the  head  of  another 
cf  thefis  expeditions*  He  fet  out  the  Sth  of  JuiM 
1768,  from  Peterfburg,  and  proceeded  ftraight  to 
Mofco;  thence  by  Vladimir,  Murom,  Arfamas^ 
Alatyr,  confequently  by  the  government  of  Nifh* 
siey-Novgorod,  to  Simbirlk  in  the  province  of  Ka« 
xan :  from  which  place  he  (et  out  in  the  month  of 
Auguft,  to  vifit  the  courfe  of  the  river  Tfcherem^ 
fchan,  which  divided  the  government  of  Kazan  from 
th^  province  of  Stavropol,  and  thence  travelled  over 

yariow 
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ntiont  parts  of  the  government  of  Orenburg.    In 

autumn  he  reached  Stavropol,  pafTed  the  winter  at 

Simbiriky  and  the  fpring  of  1769  in  the  province 

of  that  name :  the  following  fummer  he  came  to 

Aftrakban ;  from  which  city,  in  the  month  of  Au- 

guft,  he  made  an  extremely  remarkable  journey  to 

Gurief^  croiEng  the  fteppe  which  extends  between 

the  Volga  and  the  Ya'ik ;  from  Gurief  he  went  up 

along  the  Yaik  as  far  as  Orenburg*  and  reached  in 

the  month  of  0£tober\the  little  town  of  Tabynfk 

lituate  near  the  centre  of  the  Ural  of  Orenburg  oa 

the  river  Bklaya,  where  he  wintered    In  the  month 

of  May  following,  he  purfued  upwards  the  cour  je  of 

the  Bidayt^  examined  the  mountains^  came  in  July 

to  Ekatarinenburg,  flruck  forwards  into  the  Ural, 

and  attained*  beyond  the  Kungur,  to  the  fummit  of 

the  higheft  of  the  Ural  of  Orenburg,  whence  he 

returned  to  Ekatarinenburg*  and  paflfed  the  winter 

at  Tiumin  in  the  province  of  ToboUk. 

In  tbenxHith  of  May  177 1*  he  reached  the  fum* 

iBit  of  the  higheft  mountain  of  the  Ural-chain, 

whjch  runs  between  Verkoturia  and  Solikamfk,  vU 

iitedj  during  the  fummer,  the  province  of  Viatka, 

proceeded  by  Uftiug  to  Archangel,   where  he  enu 

barked  in  order  to  examine  the  coafts  of  the  Whiter. 

ksu     He  made  Archangel  his  winter-quarters  that 

year*     The  following  year,    177  a,  was  employed 

by  Qur  learned  traveller  in  making  a  fecond  courfe  on 

the  iea  juft  mentioned,  along  the  ihores  and  the  ifles 

lying  to  the  left  of  Archangel,  as  far  as  the  weflera 

an4  aorthern  coafls,  proceeding  thence  to  the  mouth* 

of 
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'    of  the  White  fea  :    he  afterwards  dotibled  Kanin- 
nofs,  and  at  length  returned  by  the  gulph  of  Me- 
zen  to  Archangel,  whence  he  fet  out,    towards  the 
clofe  of  the  year,  for  St.  Peterfburg.     During  the 
ipring  and  fummer  of  1773,  ^^  vifited  the  environs 
of   Pfcove,    Velikiye-Luki,    and   Toropetz,    with 
divers  other  parts  of  the  governments  of  Pfcove  and 
Mohilef :  in  the  month  of  Auguft  he  went  from 
Pplotik  along  the  Duna  to  Riga  j    whence  he  pro- 
ceeded, following  the  fea-fhore,  to  Pcrnau,  then  to 
Valk,  Neuhaufen,  and  Pfcove :  after  which  he  re- 
turned in  December  to  St.  Peterfburg,  and  proba- 
bly thus  terminated  the  travels  on  which  he  was  fent. 
Dr.  J.  GuLDENST^ii>T  took  his  departure  about 
the  middle  of  June  1768,  from  St.  Peterfburg,  in 
order  to  proceed  by  Novgorod  along  the  weftern 
coaft  of  the  lake  Ilmen,  by  Porkof,  Staraia*rufla, 
and  Toropetz,  to  Mofco,  where  he  tarried  from 
the  iith  of  September  to  the  8th  of  March  1769  ; 
-when  he  fet  out  for  proceeding  by  Kolomna,  Epi- 
fimi,  Tula,  and  Eletz,  to  Voronetch  ;    thence  to 
Tavrof,  to  Tambof,  to  the  forcrefs  of  Novochoper- 
fkaia ;  and,  after  having  courfed  along  the  rivers 
Chopa,  Medvieditza,  and  the  banks  of  the  Don, 
he  arrived  the  1 1  th  of  October  at  Tzaritzin,  where 
he  remained  till  the  23d  of  November :  he  after- 
wards went  to  Aftrakhan,  where  he  arrived  the  4th 
*  of  December,  and  then  proceeded  to  Kitzliar,    a 
Ruffian  frontier  town  on  the  river  Terek.      This' 
place  he  quitted  in  1770,  to  vifit  the   countries  wa- 
tered^ 
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tered  by  that  ftream,  by  the  Kunbalni,  the  Soon- 
tfchav  the  Akfai,  and  the  Koifa,  with  the  north-eaft 
parts  of  mount  Caticafus ;  being  often  obliged  in 
this  courfe  to  return  to  Kitzliar,  chieBy  bccaufe  of 
the  little  fafety  he  found  in  traverfing  thofc  parts. 
It  was  for  this  reafon,  and  on  account  of  an  illnefs 
that  detained  him,  that  he  did  not  reach  Georgia 
that  year. 

The  loth  of  February  1771,  M.  Guldenftaedt 
left  Kitzliar,  with  a  detachment  of  ruiBan  troops, 
for  Ofifetia,  which  is  a  diftrift  of  mount  Caucafus ; 
and  fo  foon  as  the  17  th  of  March  he  was  already  re- 
turned to  Kitzliar,  which  he  quitted  for  the  laft 
time  the  1 8th  of  May,  in  order  to  go  to  the  hot 
baths  on  the  borders  of  the  Terek.  One  of  the  moft 
confiderable  of  the  princes  of  the  Icfler  Kabarda 
accompanied  him,  and  (hewed  him,  during  the 
months  of  July  and  Auguft,  all  that  country,  with 
the  northern  part  of  the  caucafean  mountains  inha- 
bited  by  the  Dugores.  Thence  he  returned  a  fecond 
time  to  Ofletia  on  the  Terek,  whence  he  departed 
the  nth  of  September  under  the  efcort  of  fome 
hundreds  of  Offerians,  whom  the  tzar  Heraclius  had 
takeii  irito  his  pay,  and  happily  arrived  with  them 
in  Georgia.  He  was,  the  a5th  of  September,  at 
Dufchet,  a  town  of  Karduelia.  The  9th  of  0£to- 
ber  he  left  that  country,  in  order  to  proceed  to  the 
river  Kur,  at  the  fame  place  where  tzar  Heraclius 
had  appointed  his  troops  to  make  their  general  ren- 
dezvous, and  which  was.  only  fifteen  verfts  diflant 

from 
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from  T^is,  iu  capital.  It  was  there  that  M;  GuU 
deniUBdt  had  an  audience  in  form  of  the  tzar,  who 
nibraced  him,  made  him  fit  down  In  his  prefence^ 
tnd  promifed  to  grant  him  every  afliflance  that  be 
Ihottld  want ;  which  promife  he  afterwards  fulfilled. 
He  made  the  campaign  with  the  tzar,  who  pulhed 
with  the  main  body  of  his  army  to  the  diftance  of 
above  a  hundred  and  twenty  verfts  up  the  courfe  of 
the  Kur ;  and  he  returned  to  Tefflis  with  that  prince 
the  14th  of  November*  He  left  this  place  again 
the  lift  of  February  1772^  forKakhetia^  always  in  ' 
the  fuite  of  the  tzar,  and  pafled  the  whole  of  the 
month  of  March  in  that  province  of  Georgia.  He 
traverfed,  in  the  month  of  May,  thofe  provinces  of 
Turcomania  which  are  in  fubje£tion  to  tzar  Hera- 
dius.  The  20th  of  June  he  went,  for  the  lait  time, 
to  Tefflis,  in  the  refolution  of  quitting  Georgia, 
after  he  ihould  hare  made  the  tour  of  the  provinces 
of  t2ar  Solomon,  and  to  return  to  Mofdok  on  the 
fiver  Terek.  On  the  18  th  of  July  he  made  hia 
obetfance  to  that  tzar,  who  had  fet  up  his  fumpier- 
caespon  the  fouthern  bank  of  the  river  Rion,  fome 
Terfis  below  the  fortrefs  of  Minda.  The  prince 
gave  ottr  traveller  a  very  gracious  reception.  The 
5tbof  Auguft  1772  be  quitted  the  diftrift  of  Rad- 
fdbZy  which  makes  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Imme-^ 
retia,  and  repsibed  to  Kutatis,  the  capital  of  the 
k>wer  Immeretia ;  then  made  the  tour  of  the  fron-* 
tiers  of  Mingrelia  and  Guria,  the  eaftem  part  of 
Immeretia  amd  middle  Georgia*  Tzar  Solomon 
I  had 
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bd  given  him  an  efcort  of  three  hundred  Immere- 
tons  to  attend  him  on  his  tour.  As  he  was  prepar- 
Eg  to  proceed  farther  on,  he  was  forced  for  fome 
dme  to  fufpend  his  march,  as  the  greater  part  of 
his  people  had  fallen  Tick.  In  this  interval  he  re* 
ceived  a  fupply  of  men,  horfes,  and  provifions, 
from  a  gcorgian  nobleman  whom  a  little  before  he 
had  cured  of  an  ailment.  On  the  fit  ft  of  Odober  he 
reached  the  laft  grufinian  or  georgian  village,  where 
he  was  again  obliged  to  ftop  for  a  month,  in  confe** 
quence  of  advices  that  he  received  of  three  hundred 
Alletinians  who  were  waiting  on  the  fhore  of  the 
Terek  to  attack  and  to  plunder  him.  In  the  interim 
the  major-general  of  Medem,  being  informed  of 
his  fituation,  fent  a  detachment  of  fix  hundred  men 
with  two  pieces  of  cannon,  at  the  arrival  of  whom 
the  robbers  difperfed.  By  this  means  M.  Gulden- 
ftaedt  happily  regained  the  frontiers  of  Ruflla,  and 
returned  firft  toMofdok,  and  afterwards  to  Kitzliar. 
In  April  1773,  he  made  anexcurfion  to  Petcrlbade 
[the  baths  of  Peter],  whence  he  returned  the  fuc- 
ceeding  month  and  immediately  fet  out  for  Mofdok, 
and  in  the  month  of  June  went  upwards  along  the 
Malka.  From  that  river  he  turned  off  towards  the 
eaftem  branch  of  the  Kuma,  and  proceeded  to  the 
five  mountains  or  Befch-tau,  which  form  the  higheft 
part  of' the  firft  elevation  of  Caucafus  :  he  vifited 
the  mines  of  Madfchar,  from  which  he  took  the 
route  of .  Tfcherkalk,  where  he  arrived  the  24th  of 
July.  From  this  laft  townlie  made  a  tour  to  Azof ; 
VOL.  I.  c  being 
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being  returned  to  Tfcherkaik,  he  proceeded  by  Ta^ 
ganrok  along  the  fea-coaft,  croffed  the  river  Kal. 
mius,  following  at  the  fame  time  the  Berda  and  the 
new  lines  of  the  Dniepr,  and  came  by  the  eaftern 
bank  of  that  river  to  Krcmentfchuk^  the  capital  of 
the  government  of  New-Ruffia,  where  he  arrived 
the  7th  of  November,  and  paffed  the  reft  of  the 
winter.  He  had  npt  yet  quitted  this  government, 
though  already  on  the  way  to  the  Krimea,  when  he 
received  orders  on  the  20th  of  July  1774,  as  did  all 
the  other  academical  travellers,  to  return  to  St.  Pc- 
terfljurg.  Accordingly  he  turned  back,  and  came  by 
Krementfchuk,  and  along  the  lines  of  the  Ukraine 
as  far  as  Bielefskaia-krepoft ;  thence  bent  his 
courfe  over  Bachmut,  and  beyond  towards  the 
fouth-eaft  «ind  the  eaft,  as  far  as  the  rivers  Mius  and 
Lpgantfchik.  Being  returned  to  Bielefskaia-krer 
poft,'  he  left  It  for  the  fecond  time  the  i6th  of  Det 
cember,  and  came  by  Kief  to  Serpukof ;  where, 
having  collected  all  the  perfons  and  all  the  efFefts  be- 
longing to  his  expedition,  he  took  his  departure  the 
20th  of  December  for  Mofco,  and  in  the  .courfe  of 
March  arrived  at  St.  Peterfburg  *. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  thefe  intcrefting 
travels  from  which  the  learned  of'  Europe  have  re- 
ceived fo  much*  information,  and  which  properly 

finds  a  place  in  the  introdudion  to  a  work  that 

*  See  Bachmclfter'ft  Rudifche  Bibliothek,  tote.  1.  iu  and  iii. 
^hcre  very  circumftaritial  acccfunts  of  all  the  fcveral  cpurfes  par- 
fued  by  tlicfc  travellers  are  to  be  found. 

owe) 
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owes  fo  great  a  part  of  its  materials  to  the  labours 

of  thefc  academicians.      The   difcoyerles  made  by 

the  Ruffians  at  Tea  at  various  cpochas,  and  particu^ 

larly  during  the  reign  of  Catharine  IL  have  been 

fo  faithfully  laid  before  the  public  by  Mr,  Coxe  iiji 

his  well-known  work  profefledly  written  on  tha$ 

fubjed,  that  it  would  be  unneceflfarily  fweQing  the 

bulk  of  thefe  volumes  to  fay  any   more  of  them 

here.     However,  it  is  impoffible  to  take  leave  of 

theie  expenfive  and  important  miflions  without  tef- 

tifying  our  acknowledgment,  with   that  ingenious 

and  candid  writer,  of  the  benefits  that  have  accrued 

to  fcience  from  thefe  learned  and  laborious  invefti- 

gations,  and  to  joih  with  him  *  and  every  friend  to 

national  inquiry,  **  in  the  warmeft  admiration  of 

**  that  enlarged  and  liberal  fpirit,  which  fo  (Iriking- 

'*  ly  marked  the  charader  of  the  late  emprefs  of 

^^  Ruffia ;  who,'  from  her  acceflion  to  the  throile> 

*'  made  the  inveftigation  and   difcovery  of  ufefiil 

**  knowledge  the  conftant  objeft  of  her  generous 

^^  encouragement.     The  authentic   records  of  the 

^'  ruffian  hiftory  were  by  her  orders  properly  ar- 

*^  ranged  ;  and  permiffion  was  granted  of  infped- 

*'  ing  thehi.     The  moft   diftant  parts  of  -her  vaft 

f  ^  dominions  were  at  her  expence  explored  and  de- 

*«  fcribed  by  perfons  of  great  abilities  and  extenfive 

'*  learning ;   by  which  means  new  and  important 

?•  lights  have  been  thrown  upon  the  geography  and 

*  G}ze,  Rufliaii  dlfcoyeries  between  Afia  and  America*  pre- 
^ce,  p.  xi. 

**  natural 
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**  natural  hiftory  p£  thofc  remote  regions.  In  a 
ixrord,  this  truly  great  priiicefs  contributed  more 
in  the  compafs  of  only  a  few  years^  towards  ci- 
vilizing and  informing  the  minds  of  her  fubjecbs^ 
**.  than  had  btfen  effeded  by  all  the  fovereigns  hpr 
"  predeceffors  fince  the  glorious  aera  of  Peter  the 
«  great/'  ! 
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Vol.  L     p'  tSi-  Kne  6  of  the  note,  for  ^'aff  read  cmifeJ, 

318.  line  22.  for  coMtradUfhn  jKzd  contradijlinfllon» 
340.   Hoe  2X.  for  Tamrnu/a  read  Tamma/a,  . 
379.   line  1 1 .  for  a^  read  therefore. 

Vol.  III.  p'   55.  line  ult.  for  m^/iffi read  jRl^^^i. 
p.  i%i0  liuc  20.  for  it  read  /i&rm. 
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RUSSIAN    EMPIRE. 


BOOK    I. 

Of   THE   NATURAL  STATE   OF   THE   EMPIRE. 

SECTION    I. 

Jbnpliiudey  boundaries^  and  divifion  of  the  empire. 

£yz  Ruflia  is  fometimes  underftood  the  iivhole  ruf^* 
fian  empire;  yet  thefe  two expreffions have  properly 
a  very  different  (ignification.  Ruffia  proper  implies 
tbofe  prindpaiities  and  provinces  which  for  many 
ages  pad  have  been  inhabited  by  Ruffians  *  ;  and 
the  following  are  its  dlvifions^  namely :  i .  Great 
Ruffia,  which  has  always  bore  the  name  of  Ruflia 

*  For  about  1300  or  1400  years,  at  far  back  as  autbcntic 
liiftory  reaches :  this  however  is  principally  to  be  underftood  of 
Great  and  Little  Ruffia. 

T0L.I»  B  la ' 
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in  the  ftrideft  import  \  and  cotnprifes  thofe  large 
ttzOit  of  countrjTi  principalities,  viceroyalties,  and 
dukedoms  which  have  ujiinterrupt^dly  compofed 
the  ruffian  dominion }  as  Mofco,  Vladimir,  Nov- 
gorod, Pfcove,  Perieflaf,  Riafanfkoi,  Kaluga,  Tula, 
Taroflaf,  Koftroma,  Tver,  Vologda,  &c.  t.  Little 
Ruflia,  comprehending  the  Ukraine  f,  or  in  general 
the  prefcnt  three  governments  of  Kief,  Tfchernigof, 
and  Novgorod-Sieverflcoi  J.  3.  White  Ruflia,  by 
which,  for  a  long  period  of  time,  was  meant  the 
principality,  or  the  prefent  government  of  Smolenflc; 
to  which  are  now  added  the  two  governments  of 
Polotzk  and  Mohilef,  ftill  fometimes  called  the 
whit^-ruflian  territory :  otberwife  the  name  of 
White  Ruflia  is  no  longer  heard  of.  To  thefe 
were  added,  4.  New  Ruflia,  by  which  were  denoted 
the  large  tra&s  of 'country  near  the  Ukraine,  towards 
Poland  and  the  turkifh  dominion ;  namely.  New 
Servia  and  the  province  St.  Elizabeth,  which  now 
belong  to  the  government  of  Ekatarinoflaf,  and 
therefore  its  name  has  fallen  into  difufe. -— The 
three  laft  have  not  always  been  united  with  Great 

Ruflia. 

But,  by  the  rufllan  empire,  is  likewife  underflood^ 
liot  only  thofe  juft  mentioned,  but  alfo  fuch  king* 

*  To  take  notice  of  Its  ;old  obfolete  names  is  the  province  of 
the  antiquarian  ;  and  here  would  be  out  of  place. 

•)■  Which  word  fignifics  ibe  borders. 

'^  It  was  long  ieparated  from  Great  Ruflia ;  bat  united  to  it 
tgaiD  in  1654. 
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doms,  countries,  and  provinces  as  have  been  at 
various  times  iince  added  to  it  by  conquefts  and 
appropriations;  as,  i.  The  kingdom  of  Kazan, 
vbich  was  conquered  by  tzar  Ivan  Vaflillievitch  iii 
1552,  at  prefent  confifting  of  feveral  governments. 
2.  The  kingdom  of  Aftrakhan,  taken  by  the  fam^ 
monarch  * ;  at  prefent  Ukewife  divided  into  feveral 
governments.  3.  The  vaft  country  of  Siberia; 
whichi  by  calculation,  contains  upwards  of  ten 
millions  and  a  half  of  fquare  verfts,  compreheiiding 
within  it  feveral  kingdoms,  taken  by  roving  Ko:^aks 
on  tbeir  own  account>  and  then  Turrendered  td  th6 
tzar,  who  completed  the  cbnqueft ;  this  at  prefent 
coafiftt  of  fe veraU  but  thofe  the  moft  extenfive 
goveraments.  4.  The  provinces  on  the  fhores  ot 
the  Baltic,  captured  from  the  Swedes  by  Peter  I. 
and  for  ever  incorporated  with  the  ruffian  empird 
by  two  treaties  of  peace :  Livonia,  Edhonia,  Fin* 
land,  and  Ingria,  or  the  prefent  governments  of 
Riga»  Rcval,  Vyborg,  and  St.  tetcrlburg.  "5.  The 
countries  taken  from  Poland,  now  the  govern<^ 
ments  of  Polotzk  and  Mohilef,  which  the  emprels 
Catharine  II.  united  to  the  empire^  6.  The  territory 
(he  annexed  to  I^ullia  by  the  peace  concluded  with  the 
Turks  in  1774.  7.  The  Krim  and  the  Cubsin,  or 
the  province  of  Taurida  and  the  government  of 
Caucafus,  united  to  the  empite  by  that  fovetcign 
^'12^*     8*  ^^^  tributary  iflands  in  the  eaftera 

^  Kabarda,  nkewife,  foon  afterwards  fubmitted* 

B  ±  ocea% 
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ocean,  now  added  to  Ruflia.  9.  The  countries  that, 
have  more  recently  fubmitted  to  the  ruffian  fuprc- 
macy,  namely,  Kartuelia  or  Kart^inia,*  &c.  10.  The 
poflfeffions  in  America,  confifting  partly  of  iflands, 
partly  of  the  continent  of  California,  where  the  prin- 
cipal dftablilhment  is  called  Domalelk.  1 1 .  Some 
other  countries  incorporated  with  the  empire  at 
various  periods ;  as,  the  Kirghis-kozaks,  of  the 
middle  and  little  horde,  who  fubmitted  themfelves 
in  173 1,  and  feveral  others. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  ruffian  empire  has  not 
always  been  of  fuch  magnitude  as  at  prefent.  Even 
in  the  thirteenth  century  Lithuania  was  not  fo  far 
from  Mofco  •as  now.  From  this  ffight  infpedion 
It  is  manifeft  that  the  amplitude  of  the  empire  is 
far  greater  than  that  of  the  largeft  monarchy  in 
ancient  or  modern  times.  Accordingly,  the  emprefs, 
in  her  tetter  of  grace  to  the  ruffian  nobility  in  1785, 
eiprefles  herielf  in  the  following  manner :  "  The 
ruffian  empire  is  diflinguiihed  on  the  globe  by 
the  extent  of  its  territory,  which  reaches  from 
^  the  eaftern  bord«ts  of  Kamtfliatka  to  beyond  the 
river  Duna  which  falls  into  the  Baltic  at  Riga : 
compriflng  within  it^  limits  a  hundred  and  fixty* 
five  degrees  of  longitude;  extending  from  the 


4C 


*  The  proper  name  of  this  capital  is  Mofkva ;  but  Mofco  h 
grown  mto  fuch  familiar  i]fe  by  long  eftablifhed  cuftomy  thai  we 
ftould  ncrmore  think  of  altering  it  than  of  reducing  Warfaw  to 
its  right  name  of  Varfchaui  or  calling  the  Tartars  by  their  proper 
name  Tatar. 
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*'  mouths  of  the  rivers  Volga,  Kuban,  Don,  and 

^«  Dniepr,  which  fall  into  the  Cafpian,  the  Pjilus 

".MoBOtis,  and  the  Euxine,  as  far  as  the  frozen 

"  ocean,  over  two-and-thirty  degrees  of  latitude.*' 

The  fame  number  of  degrees  is  aifigned  it  by  this 

foverdgn,  in  her  inftruttions  to  the  commiflion  for 

framing  a  code  of  laws.      But»   from   her  own 

words,  it  plainly  appears,  that  (he  only  t^kes  notice 

of  the  countries  contiguous  to  each  other,  accord* 

ing  to  the  general  extent ;  but  none  at  all  of  the 

iilands,  or  the  numerous  promontories  and  points 

of  land  that  itrike  out  from  them.     The  iilands  in 

theeaftern  ocean  are  not  once  mentioned.    Even 

the  ifle  of  CEfel,    with  its  weftern  promontory, 

reaches    feveral    degrees    farther    than  the  rivei: 

puna.      If  we  ta^e  all  thefe  into  the  account^ 

the  ruflian  empire,  according  to  the  neweft  and 

bcft  charts,  will  be  fotind  to  extend  'from  about  the 

forty-third  to  the  feventy-eighth  degree  of  north 

latitude ;    and  from  the  thirty-ninth  to  the  two 

hundred  and  fifteenth  degree  of  longitude-;  this  laft 

however  including  the  i|land$  lying  in  the  eallera 

ocean. 

Without  reckoning  the  iflands,  the.  empire  ex* 
tends  in  length  above  9200  englifh  miles,  ^nd  in 
breadth  2400. — From  Riga  to  Anadyrfkoioflrog, 
the  diftance  is  11,298  verfls.  —  The  kalendar  of 
the  imperial  academy  at  Peterfburg  fets  ic  down  ^ 
(pmewhat  Icfs.  If  we  draw  a  line  acrofs  Mofco^ 
IVom  Riga  to  the  haven  of  Pete^  aiid  Paul»  af  tha 

two 
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two  extreme  boundaries  of  the  continent^  we  flial) 
find  it  only  10,936  verfts;  from  Riga  to  MofcQ 
being  'joiS,  from  thence  to  Petropaviofskoi  port, 
9918  verfts.  On  the  contrary,  according  to  that 
ksNendar,  the  breadth  is  much  larger^  From  Kertch 
to  Mofco  is  reckoned  at  1477,  and  from  thence 
to  Kola  2109  veriis;  though  it  is  notorious  that 
^hefe  two  places  are  not  by  fsir  the  extreme  bouni* 
j^aries*. 

With  regard  to  the  appellatives.  Red,  White, 
Black,  &c.  fome  farther  explanation  feems  neceflfary^ 
Jc  is  well  known  that  the  ftate  of  Poland  coAtained 

*  In  order  to  render  the  extraordinary  magnitude  of  the 
ruilian  territory  more  apparent  by  a  comparifon,  Itt  us  adduce 
to  the  above  •fiatemcnt  the  data  which  one  of  the  beft  informed 
kiiloriant  has  giV^  of  the  extent  and  circumference  o(  the  romsi^ 
monarchy  at  the  height  of  its  grandeur,  i.  At  that  tim/:  the 
roman  empire  concained  about  i«6oo,ooo  fqqare  miles;  there? 
fore  exafily  as  much  as  only  the  european  part  of  Ru0ia.  2.  The 
greatcft  length  of  it,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  \yeftem  oceair, 
amounted  to  3000  miles,  and  the  greateft  breadth,  from  the  wall 
pf  Antoninxi?  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  2000  miles.  .  If  we 
travel  the  length  of  the  rufT-^n  empire,  we  (hall  find  it  to  be^  froni 
Iliga  to  Anadyr{l<oi(jIlr(.^jj  9684  miles,  and  thence  to  the  haven 
of  Peter  and  Paul,  in  Kaml{hatka,  1750  more.  3.  The  pofTef- 
lions  of  the  Romans  extended  fomewhat  fhort  of  32  degrees  of 
latitude;  Rufiia  comprifes  35^.  Gi^^on-^Romaa  empire,  4ta. 
vol.  i.  p.  33.— -But,  if  we  confider  that  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans  extended  oyer  the  fineft  pan  of  the  temperate  zone 
(from  the  24th  to  the  56th  degree  of  north  latitude),  and  thaf, 
the  ground  in  the  whole  circuit  of  that  territory  confilied  of  the 
moft  fertile  and  produ£kive  countries  of  three  qoarters  of  the 
l|rorld|  thjs  iceming  fuperiority  iaamediately  yaniihes. 
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fome  provinces  that  bore  the  name  of  Ruffia,  inthout 
however  being  a  part  of  the  ruffian  empire.  Of 
this  fort  was  the  province  of  Red  Ruilia  in  the 
leffef  Poland,  of  which  only  the  country  of  Chelm 
remained  to  the  Poles ;  alfo  lichuanian  Rufiia  in  the 
grand  duchy  of  Lithuania,  formerly  comprehending 
within  its  limits  White  and  Black  Ruilia,  partly 
come  back  to  the  ruffian  empire  to  which  it  otU 
ginaliy  belonged,  being  governed  in  the  twelfth 
century  by  ruffian  princes  at  Polotzk,  defcended 
from  the  princes  of  Kief.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  even  the  whole  of  Red  and  Black  Ruffia  were 
formerly  hereditary  provinces  of  the  ruffian  empire, 
of  which  perhaps  proofs  are  ftill  in  being  among 
the  archives  of  Ruffia*  Without  flopping  here, 
however,  to  difcufs  what  fore  of  title  Ruffia  may 
have  to  any  fuch  fticceffion,  it  is  but  right  to  men« 
tion  that  we  have  not  anywhere  been  able  to  find  a 
latisfaflory  account  of  the  origin  of  thefe  names 
and  their  proper  fignification.  Perhaps  they  may 
have  been  entirely  without  any ;  arifing  from  acci« 
dent,  mere  arbitrary  denominations  of  certain  trads 
of  country  inhabited  by  Ruffians.  At  lead  this 
fuppofition  is  Warranted  by -a  puflpm  obferved  in 
remoter  times  by  the  fbivonian  nations.  Thus, 
concerning  Servia,  we  know  that  the  iliyrico-ferviaii 
empire  was  antiently  called  Red  Servia }  the  german 
Sorbenland,  White  Servia;  and  the  territory  of 
^rvitza,  the  Black  Servia.  In  like  manner,  the 
Crovats^  as  loog  as  they  dwelt  in  Bohemia,  gave 
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the  country  the  name  of  Bielo  Crobatia,  that  is. 
White  Croatia.  A  part  of  Dalmatia  being  then 
ftyled  by  them  Red  Croatia.  —  Hence  we  might  be 
led  to  conclude  that  the  appellations  White,  •  Red, 
and  Black  Ruilia,  mud  be  of  great  antiquity.  In 
the  meantime,  ifmuft  be  confeffed  that  Mr.  MuUer, 
fo  juftly  famous  for  his  refearches  into  ruffian 
hiflory,  is  of  a  different  opinion.  As  his  thoughts 
on  this  fubjed  contain  much  information,  they 
deferve  to  be  noticed  here.  He  fays:  All  the 
ruffian  annals  tedify,  that  antiently  there  was  but 
one  tmdivided  Ruffia,  which,  under  that  general 
denomination,  extended  toward  the  weft,  nearly 
upon  the  Viftula.  The  names  of  Little  and  White 
Ruffia  were  not  heard  of  till  after  fome  principalities 
were  taken  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  the  lithua- 
nian  princes,  and  in  the  fequel  incorporated  with  the 
kingdom  of  Poland.  What  bears  the  name  of  Red 
or  Tfchervonian  Ruffia,  it  is  true,  received  its  de- 
nomination from  the  tfliervenfliian  towns  that  form 
the  principal  part  of  it ;  but  White  Ruffia  wa« 
fingly  and  alone  thus  named  by  the  Poles  and  Li- 
thuanians, in  order  to  diftinguifli  it  from  the  reft  of 
the  ruffian  empire ;  which  they  ftyled  Great  Ruffia, 
not  fo  much  in  oppofition  to  Little  Ruffia,  as  in 
refped  to  the  fpacioufnefs  of  its  extent.  — <  Ruffia 
weis  much  weakened  by  the  defalcation  of  feveral  of 
its  principalities  as  well  as  by  the  inroads  of  the 
Tartars :  but  after  the  grand  duke  Ivan  VaffiUie- 
vitch  L  had  united  the  majority  of  them  under  his 

fole 
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• 

folc  fovcreignty  and  thrown  off  the  tartarian  yoke, 
he  firft  ftyled  himfelf  monarch  of  all  Russia  ; 
which  title  was  continued  till  the  time  of  tzar  Alexey 
Mikhailovitch ;  for  the  conquefts  made  of  feme  df- 
ftrias  in.  Little  and  White  Ruflia,  by  the  grand 
duke  Vaffilli  Ivanovitch  and  the  tzar  Ivan  VaffiUie- 
vitch,  were  only  of  particular  towns  aiid  principali- 
ties, whereof  feveral  were  in  the  fequel  recovered 
by  their  former  mailers.     But  when  tzar  Alexey 
Mikh'ailovitch,  in  the  year  16549  had  taken  under 
his  dominion  the  little  ruffian  Kozaks,   together 
with  their  towns.and  the  whole  population  of  Little 
Ruflia,    he   began   to  ftyle    himfelf  Self-ruler 
£autocr atorJ  of  Great  and  Little  *  Russia. 
This  monarch,  in  the  fame  year,  took  the  town  of 
Smolenlk  by  force  of  arms,  and  returned  to  Mofco  ; 
but  prior  to  his  expedition  for  the  conquefl  of  White 
Ruflia  and  Lithuania,  being  indubitably  perfuaded 
that  he  (hould  reduce  the  regions  formerly  ravifhed 
from  Ruffia  to  fubmiflion,  he  caufed  to  be  inferted 
in  the  tzarian  titles,  the  words  :  of  all  R^d  and 
Little  and  White  Russia  ;   the  firfl:  ufe  of 
which  appears  in  the  Univer/al  of  the  2i(t  of  Fe- 
bruary 16^59  as  at  that  time  Mohilef,  Orfha,Vitep{k, 
Polotzk,  Dunaburg,  Boriffof,  Minfk,  Vilna,  Grod- 
no, &€•  together  with  all  their  towns  and  dependen- 
cies, were  adually  conquered.    Sweden  alone  threw 

*  In  teftimony  whereof  there  if  itlU  a  decree  of  this  tzar's, 
bearing  date  July  iBt,  1654. 

obilacles 
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obftacles  in  his  way ;  ^hile  the  Poles  were  making 
flattering  promlfes  to  eledt  him  to  the  throne  of  that 
kingdom :  but  the  peftilence  that  followed,  obliged 
this  monarch  to  abandon  his  conquefts.  *^  Hence, 
however,  it  is  clearly  feen  what  we  ate  to  underftand 
by  the  term  White  Ruifia. 

The  ruffian  empire  received  a  frefii.  augmentation 
at  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  with  the  porte 
the  29th  of  December  1791 ;  that  is  to  fay^  the 
whole  of  the  territory  of  Ochakof  on  the  Bogue,  as 
far  as  the  Dnieftr,  which  laft-mentioned  river  is  now 
fettled  to  be  the  boundary  forever  •• 

Tht 

*  lo  addition  to  what  hat  already  been  faid  of  the  extent  of 
the  empire,  we  w31  juft  give  two  calculations  as  made  by  proc 
feflbr  Kraft  of  the  academy  of  fciences.  By  fome  experimenti  in 
regard  to  the  table  for  zones,  where  the  flattening  of  the  fpheroid 
amoiuits  to  j^,  he  foond  that  the  whole  empire,  the  northern 
latitude  whereof  he  admits  to  be  ^z°  31'  to  78^  30^  including 
the  inland  feas  ft  but  cxclufive  of  all  the  bays  and  gttlfs»  to  have 
}n  the  frigid  9one  67,157  geographical  iquare  mileS|  (fifteen  to 
a  degree  of  the  equator,}  and  in  the  temperate  263,349;  to- 
gether iV  <>f  the  northern  bcmtfpfaere,  or  330,506  fquarip 
gcagrzftiiQzl  miles*  By  this  cdculatton  all  the  general  maps  of 
the  ruffian  empire  then  in  being  were  proved  to  be  wrong ;  and 
indeed  the  accuracy  of  all  that  have  iioce  appeared,  at  lead  in 
regard  to  feyeral  regions,  may  be  very  much  queftion^d.  If  we 
add  to  thif,  that  finpe  the  ytar  1783  Rudla  has  gready  enlarged 
Its  territory,  at  the  fame  thne  that  the  idands  of  the  eaftcr|i 

*i— — ■■■■  ■        I  ■  ■  III  ■— — .— W.^— ^^— .  I      Ml  «     I 
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The  empire  has  hitherto  been  confid^red  as  lying 
in  but  two  quarters  of  the  globe^  namely  Europe 
imd  Alia ;  future  geographers  may  perhaps  bare  to 
defcribe  its  dominions  in  a  thirds  the  continent  of 
America  ;  for  the  territory  there,  though  probably 
at  prefent  but  infignificant,  may  eaiily  be  extended 
iad  increafed.  Indeed  from  the  forementioned 
ruffian  eftabljfhment  on  the  continent  of  America, 
and  the  iilands  already  made  tributary  there,  the 
i^mpire  may  even  now  with  propriety  be  faid  to 
extend  into  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Ruffia,  by  its  magnitude  and  fituation,  has  very 
various  frontiers  as  well  as  neighbours.  On  two 
fides,  namely,  to  the  north  and  the  eaft,  if  we  omit 
the  eftabli(hment  on  the  continent  of  America,  it  is 
furrounded  by  feas.  On  the  other  fides  it  i^ 
bounded  partly  by  terra  firma,  partly  by  feas,  and 
here  and  there  by  rivers,  namely,  to  the  weft  by 
penmark,  by  Sweden,  and  by  the  Baltic ;  but  to 
the  fouth,  by  CourIand>  Poland,  Turkey,  the 
Euxine  and  the  Cafpian,  by  Petfia,  China,  and 
various  tribes  of  almoft  favage,  nomadic,  or,  in  one 
word,  uncivilized  nations.  Some  of  tbefe  borders 
l^«  capable  of  enlargement,  efpecially  in  the  nume- 


pecan,  bet^^cen  Aiiji  and  America,  tkongh  they  9fc  aAually 
tributary  to  Ruflia  and  pnfequently  belong  to  the  empire,  cannot 
be  accurately  laid  down  and  brought  into  the  account,  which 
yet  properly  (hould  be  d^nc  ;  it  will  then  appear  that  none  of 
the  ilatemeDU  bithertp  m^de  caft  be  ccmfideredas  complete. 

fOUS 
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rous  iflands  of  the  eaftern  ocean,  which  mig^t  eafily 
be  made  tributary,  as  no  other  foreign  power  can 
lay  any  well-founded  claim  to  them ;  again  in  the 
north  on  the  continent  of  America ;  and  among 
the  independent  hordes  of  Afia,  who,  beiides,  on 
account  of  their  turbulence,  fometimes  deferve  a 
little  correftion,  TT- Other  frontiers  are  fixed  by 
treaty,  viz. 

I .  With  Denmark,  concerning  Lapland  or  Binn^ 
marki  in  the  year  160 a. 

^  2.  With  China  and  the  Mongoles,  in  1727.  By 
the  careleiTnefs  of  a  ruflian  minifter,  who  was  not 
fui!)ciencly  on  his  guard  againll  the  cunning  Chinefe, 
the  limits  were  drawn  to  the  diladvantage  of  Ruf&a* 

3.  With  Perfia  by  the  treaty  of  1 73a.  At  prefent 
the  river  Terek  is  regarded  in  fome  refpefts  as  th^ 
line  of  HmitatioQ. 

4.  With  Polf^nd,  by  various  treaties  in  1667, 
1672,  I7J7,  17^1.  i773»  "^n^^  i78i>  i793>an4 
not  finally  adjufted  till  1795. 

5.  With  Sweden,  by  the  treaties  of  1721  and 
J  743.  However,  the  borders  are  not  yet  accurately 
fettled ;  for  feveral  iflands  in  the  river  Kymmene, 
and  numbers  of  bordering  boors,  belong  neither  to 
one  nor  the  other  of  thefe  powers,  and  therefore 
the  latter  live  very  comfortably  in  their  own  way, 
exempt  from  all  tribute  and  burdens  of  every  kind. 

6.  With  the  Turks,  the  antient  treaties  were 
explained  and  amended  by  new  ones  in  the  year 
1739,  and  (UU  more  in  1774,  1786,  aqd  ;79i  j 

an4 
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ind  iK^hich  we  may  probably  ezped  to  be  done 
again,  now  that  the  iwot  empires  are  come  to  a 
proper  underllanding. 

7.  With  Courland  the  laft  fettlement  was  made 
in  1783,  till  the  final  furrender  of  its  independence 
in  1796. 

This  diverfity  of  boundaries  and  neighbours, 
requires  divers  means  of  fecurity  and  occafional 
defence.  Thefe  muft  confift  either  in  ftrong  places, 
or  a  great  force  by  fea  and  land,  but  both  on  dif- 
ferent footings,  according  to  the  territory  and  to 
the  nation  againft  which  they  are  to  be  employed^ 
In  fome  parts  large  fhips  of  the  line  can  only  enfure 
fafety;  in  others  moderate  fized  veflfeis,  or  even 
little  armed  boats,  may  produce  the  fame  effed. 
Againft  fome  neighbours,  flrong  forts  on  the 
frontiers  are  kept  up ;  againfl  others  a  wretched 
wooden  wall,  or  flakes  drove  into  the  ground,  with 
two  or  three  iron  cannon,  and  a  garrifon  from  eighty 
to  two  hundred  men,  completely  anfwer  the  purpofe. 
Againft  the  attacks  and  robberies  of  uncivilized 
nations,  lines  are  formed  with  petty  forts  or  ram* 
parts :  fome  of  thefe  are  provided  witH  baflions  of  • 
earth  }  others,  properly  fpeakirig,  have  no  fortrefs, 
but  confifl  merely  of  cafermes  and  flables,  built  in 
a  quadrangular  form,. with  a  watch-tower  at  two 
comers  •.  Where  fecurity  requires  it,  other  forms 
of  defence  are  ufed.    Thus  the  village  Rallomayef- 

•  Pallas'i  travels,  vol.  11. 

ikaia 
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fls^ia  OB  the  ToboU  between  the  borders  of  Orenburg 
and  Siberia,  it  fecured  from  all  accefs  by  a  ftrong 
hedge,  in  fome  places  flrengthened,  for  a  con- 
iiderable  length,  by  chevaux  de  frize ;  but  the  village 
)]iflino-Tfchemafskoi  has  afortified  wooden  *chutch* 
Some  parts  require  no  defence  whatever ;  for  ex« 
ample,  the  coaits  of  the  frozen  ocean ;  and  the 
deiart  part  of  the  mongolian  borders,  from  the  Oby 
to  the  Yeniflei,  is  entirely  unfortified  and  open.— 
In  fome  places  a  river  forms  the  boundary  ;  as  the 
Kymmene,  before  mentioned ;  in  like  manner,  the 
Argune  towards  China ;  and  not  unfrequently  a 
vaft  fteppe>  when  the  limits  arc  not  precifely  drawn, 
with  the  nomadic  and  uncivilized  neighbours* 

From  Tchutzkaia  zemlia,  northwards  over  Kamt* 
ihsbtka,  the  empire  borders  pretty  nearly  on  America  j 
being*,  by  the  lateft  obfervations,  only  feparated  from 
It  by  a  (Irait  of  the  fea,  no  more  than  one  hundred 
and  feventy-five  cngliili  miles  in  breadth  j  namely, 
Behring's  ftraits  f .  The  Tchuktchi  have  not  as  yet 
been  fubjefted ;  probably  becaufe  it  has  not  been 
thought  worth  while  to  fit  out  a  military  expedition 
for  that  purpofe  j  neverthelefs  that  people  acknow- 
ledges the  ruffian  fovereignty.  They  have  aftually 
for  a  long  time  carried  on  traffic  with  the  Americans 
that  dwell  over-againA  them,  make  ufe  of  the  fame 

*  Pallas't  TraTcls,  toI.  ii.  p.  406.  40^,  409, 

t  Which  Bufching  everywhere  calh  Cook's  ftraits. 

canoes 
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canoes  with  them^  though  they  differ  greatly  from 
tfaem  both  in  language  and  drefs.  Beyond  that 
cape,  towards  America,  lie  feveral  ifles,two  of  which 
are  uninhabited.  The  main  land  of  America  there 
(if  in  faft  it  be  not  a  very  large  ifland)  may  be 
feen  from  this  prpmontory ;  and  there  is  an  american 
illand  at  about  the  diftance  of  two  hundred  and  ten 
englifli  miles  from  the  poiTeilions  of  RufEa* 

We  come  now  to  fpeak  of  the  uncivilized  nations 
that  either  belong  to  the  empire,  or  are  juft  without 
its  borders.'  The  latter  are  by  no  means  dangerous 
neighbours,  but  are  eafily  kept  in  awe  j  or,  if  they 
make  an  attack,  are  prefently  frightened  back  again. 
Againft  them  the  former  are  made  ufe  of  as  a  de- 
fence. Indeed,  ic  was  formerly  a  hard  matter  to 
reftrain  them  within  bounds;  but  we  have  feen 
under  the  late  reign  what  good  regulations,  wichout 
violent  meafures,  will  effed« 

Thofe  that  belong  to  the  empire  may  indeed  caufe 
fome  alarms  left  a  fwarm  of  them  fhould  get  over 
the  borders,  as  did  adually  once  happen  fome 
years  ago  ;  but  means  are  ufed  for  the  prevention 
of  this :  ic  is  found,  however,  that  fuch  people 
are  moft  eafily  managed  and  kept  to  their  antient 
habitations  by  gentle  treatment.  Their  own  chiefs 
and  khans  receive  titles,  dignities,  and  prefents ;  and 
able  officers  are  kept  among  them  as  fpies  upon 
their  conduct.  Should  they  happily,  by  exampift 
and  encouragement,  habituate'  themfelves  to  a  better 
form  of^  goverment,  ic  would  then  be  juR  the  fame 

thing 
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thing  a&if  an  entire  nation  had  been  added  to  the 
empire.  Many  of  them  have  already  addidcd 
themfelves  to  agriculture,  and  other  ufeful  employ- 
ments, much  more  than  formerly.  —  Even  the 
borderers,  by  the  wife  methods  purfued  by  the 
ruflian  commanders,  are  become  more  ferviceab4e 
to  the  empire,  efpecially  in  matters  of  commerce. 

The  boundaries  in  general  are  fo  difpofed,  that 
an  attack  from  regular  foes  is  only  poflible  on  a 
few  fides:  and  againft  thefe,  fufficient  means  of 
defence  are  at  all  times  pra£UcabIe.  A  few  regular 
enemies  can  never  be  of  much  confequence,  as 
Ruilia  always  keeps  on  foot  a  refpeftable'  and  wellr 
difcipUned  army.  .Befides,  the  great  poiTeffions 
adhering  together  are  fo  defended  by  the  prefent 
conftitutions  of  mod  of  the  neighbouriog  dates,  that 
Ruiiia  Ifas  never  any  need  to  fear  an  attack  in 
the  heart  of  the  empire,  though  in  former  times  a 
foreign  enemy  may  have,  found  it  poflible  to  pene- 
trate fo  far. 

It  is  fcarcely  neceflary  to  fhew  that  the  empire, 
from  the  very  nature  of  it,  is  capable  of  progref-^ 
fively  growing  to  a  greater,  even  to  an  aftoniftiing 
magnitude,  without  attempting  new  conquefts.  It 
ihas  already  been  attaining  gradually  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  power,  particularly  in  modern  times.  Yet 
we  are  not  to  imagine  (sis  fome  people  not  well- 
verfed  in  hiftory  are  apt  to  do)  that  it  was  formerly 
a  country  abfolutely  infignificant,  or  even  quite  un- 
known.   In   very  remote  periods,    long    before 

7  Kazan, 
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Kazan,  Aftrakhan,  Siberia,  &c.  were  conquered^ 
Ruiia  was  remarkable  both  for  its  power  and  its 
magnitude.  HoW  often  did  it  not  then  ftrike  terror 
into  the  haughty  fovereigns  of  Conftantinople,  even 
while  fuFTounded  with  the  magnificence  of  imperial 
Greece  ?  Moreover,  'the  Poles,  the  Swedes,  the  - 
Hungarians,  even  the  far  diflant  French,  had  kievian 
princeflfes  on  their  thrones.  —  Internal  divifions 
among  brethren  of  the  reigning  family  afterwards, 
indeed,  weakened  the  empire,  infomuch  that  it  was 
dduged  by  a  powerful  foreign  nation.  But  by  its 
own  inherent  vigour,  without  the  aid  of  external 
fuccours,  it  (hook  off  the  odious  yoke,  made  ex- 
tenfive  conquefts,  and  evinced  to  the  world  what  it 
was  able  to  perform  by  its  own  power  alone.  Thus 
it  rapidly  grew  into  one  of  the  greateft  monarchies  the 
univerfe  had  ever  beheld.  The  coloilus  only  wanted 
a  ftilful  hand  to  fhape  it  into  form :  and  this  it  firft 
found  in  Peter  the  great,  and  afterwards  in  Catharine 
the  fecond.  *—  True,  it  was  the  happiii^s  of  that 
emperor,  that  the  imprudence,  or  rather  the  temerity, 
of  Charles  XIL  contributed  much  to  the  rapidity  of 
its  advancement ;  yet  the  confequences  would  have 
been  lefs  (triking  and  brilUaat,  if  the  internal 
ftrength  and  greatnefs  of  the  empire  had  not  fo 
fignally  concurred^  Under  the  emprefs  .^Inna,  Ruffia 
with  ail  her  fplendid  viftories,  and  combined  with 
Auftria,  found  it  an  arduous  tafl^  to  put  an  honour- 
able  end  to  the  turkifh  war  :  an  evident  token,  that 
a  proper  ufe  was  not  made  of  the  peculiar  greatnefs 
VOL.  I.  c  and 
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and  the  important  refources  of  the  country.  Of  all 
the  powers  confederated  againfl:  the  king  of  Prullia 
in  the  feven  years  war,  the  power  of  Elizabeth 
prefled  hardefl:  upon  him :  the  confequences  were 
not  adequate  to  the  expencc,  owing  to  the  events 
and  combinations  that  happened  afterwards ;  how- 
ever, the  ftrength  of  Ruflia  was  not  then  entirely 
manifell.  It  was  dlfplayed  during  the  war  with  the 
Turks  in  1772,  to  fo  high  a  degree,  as  to  raife  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  Though  the  emprefs  at 
that  time  maintained  a  body  of  troops  in  Poland, 
yet  (he  ftifled  at  once  an  intefline  commotion  ;  and 
.without  foreign  aid,  by  her  own  forces,  gained  re* 
peated  viftories  over  the  Turks,  conquered  pro- 
vinces, forts^  and  appeared  with  fleets  that  fpread 
terror  through  regions  to  which  the  Ruffians  were 
fcarcely  known  by  name,  annihilated  the  formidable 
navy  of  her  enemy,  furrounded  the  whole  numerous 
army  of  the  Turks,  performed  wonders,  and  con- 
cluded a  glorious  peace.  And  what  great  atchieve^ 
ments  were  not  done  in  the  lafl  turkiih  war !  —  Ruflia, 
if  her  forces  be  properly  employed,  without  the  aid 
of  foreign  alliance,  is  fully  able  to  refift  the  attacks 
of  any  invader.  Exteniive  pofTeffions,  a  brave  people, 
excellent  produds,  and  confiderable  revenues,  render 
it  in  all  refpe£ts  truly  great ;  as.  will  more  plainly 
appear  in  the  following  Cj^ions, 
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Fro!*  the  enormous  extent  of  the  tufliart  empii'^, 
and  Us  fit  nation  ih  the  equatorial  and  nieridionsfl 
degrees  before-mentioncdj^  it  will  naturally  be  in- 
ferred that  the  temperatures  of  the  atniofphere  muA: 
be  various.  It  contains  mariy  i*egions  that  are 
blcffcd  with  the  pUrcft  air,  and  the  mildeft  (ky  ;  but 
a  greater  number  of  others  where  the  weather  is  eac- 
tremely  rude  and  cold,  and  many  others  again  where 
the  exhalations  from  the  earth  are  not  of  the  mofl 
falubrious  nature.  The  parts  lying  towards  the 
fouth  enjoy  a  warm  and  agreeable  tenlperatufe,  in 
which  almoft  all  the  plants  and  vegetables  of 
countries  fituated  much  nearer  to  the  equator 
flouriih  and  abound.  Thus,  in  the  region  of  Tzarit- 
zin,  even  thofe  of  China  which  mod  delight  in 
warmth^  thrive  to  pierfe£lion  in  the  open  air,  and 
produce  their  feeds  in  full  maturity.  Yet  thefc 
fouthern  diftrids  know  nothing  6f  fuch  burning 
fands  as  are  found  in  the  fultry  climes  of  Africa. 
Others  again,  in  high  northern,  latitudes,  though 
not  congealed  in  everlafling  ice,  are  yet  opprelTed 
with  fo  fevere  a  froft  as  to  exclude  the  arts  of  agri* 
culture.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  climate  is 
not  exceflively  hot,  except  at  certain  feafons  in  Tau- 
rida,  feldotoer  and  lefs  lading  in  a  few  other  places^; 
iHit  in  many  f ^gions  it  is  extremely  cold.    However, 

c  2  the 
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the  one  triGt  of  country  not  only  fupplies  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  other;  but  nature  has  kindly 
provided  that  every  climate  fliould  be  fitted  to  the 
wants  of  its  inhabitants,  and  has  adapted  them  to  the 
temperature  of  their  Iky.  High  to  the  north  ihe  has 
difpenled  no  com,  but  plenty  of  n^ofs,  for  the 
animals ;  and  for  mankind  an  infinite  variety  of 
berries,  of  fifh,  and  wild  fruits.  Farther  to  the  fouth 
her  liberality  is  difplayed :  beneath  a  mild  and  genial 
atmofphere  ihe  beftows  on  the  inhabitants  a  fuper- 
fluity  of  the  fineft  produ£ts. 

The  remark,  that  places  lying  in  the  lame  degree 
of  north  latitude,  or  having  the  iame  polar  eleva- 
tion, do  not  exhibit  the  fame  temperature  of  cUmate, 
but  that  as  we  advance  toward  the  eaft  the  cold  is 
always  more  intenfe,  is  alfo  corroborated  by  obfer- 
vation  in  the  ruffian  empire.  The  caufe  adduced 
by  fome  refpedable  writers,  that  the  eaftern  regions 
cf  Europe  and  Afia  lie  more  remote  from  feas,  than 
the  weftern,  by  no  means  folyes  the  difficulty ;  (ince 
many  of  them  lie  near  enough  to  the  fea,  nearer 
than  the  weftern,  nay  fome  of  them  are  even  fur*, 
rounded  by  feas,  and  yet  are  very  cold :  -~  on  this 
head  I  need  only  mention  Kamtlhatka.  —  *M.  Pallas 
feems  to  have  come  nesarer  the  truths  by  accounting 
for  this  phacnomenon  from  the  influence  of  moun- 
tains ;  yet  even  this  hypothefis  is  not  entirely  free 
from  obfcurity  and  doubt. 

*  In  lu9  XidYdSp  tqL  iii.  p.  272. 
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h,  the  middle  and  northern  regions  the  winters 

&re  Very  cold^  and  the  days  uncommonly  (hort ;  but 

the  fummers  are  fo  much  the  longer,  and  the  heats 

are  fometimes  great.  That  the  cold,  however,  attacks 

the  brain,  as  Bufching  pretends,  is  a  miftaken 

notion.    In  many  of  thefe  parts  the  girls  go  always 

bare-headed,  and  the  women  wear  only  thin  linen 

caps ;  and  yet  they  neither  feel  headachs  nor  become 

lunatic  l^  the  pra£Uce. .  Only  fuch  as,  having  been 

accuftomed  to  a  warmer  country,  come  to  live  in  a 

colder,  feel  the  cold,  efpecially  at  iirft,  very  fevei;e  ; 

yet,  neither  by  it,  nor  (as  he  elfewhere  maintains) 

by  the  brandy  they  have  drunk  in  their  youth,  do 

people  grow  mad.     The  provinces  on  the  fhores  of 

the  Baltic  are  fufEcient  of  themfelves  to  refute  this 

opinion.     In  fevere  frofts  it  is  no  unufual  thing  for 

men  to  be  frozen,  fo  as  either  to  die  on  the  fpot,  or, 

without  fpeedy  afliftance,  for  the  limbs  that  are 

frozen  to  fall  off  by  degrees :  but  never  any  one 

became  infane  by  it.     The  wives  of  the  livonian 

boors  even  frequently  give  little  potions  of  brandy, 

a  favourite  liquor  with  them,  to  their  children  at 

the  breafl,  as  well  as  to  thofe  of  larger  growth  ;  yet 

fewer  crazy  and  mad  people  are  found  here  than  in 

number^efs  other  countries.  —  Whether  the  cold 

(likewife  according  to  the  aflertion  of  Mr.  Bufching) 

be  the  occafion  of  certain  epidemical  difeafes,  muft 

be  left  undecided.     It  may  perhaps  have  been  ob« 

fcrved  in  fome  diftrifts,   but  never  authenticaUy. 

People  from  different  provinces^  to  whom  the  quef. 

c  3  tion 
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tion  "has  been  put, .  knew  nothing  of  epidemical 
difeafes  that'  had.  arifcn  merely  from  cold.  With 
delicate  perfons,.  efpecially  of  the  higher  claffes, 
colds,  defluxions,  rheums,  and  coughs,  are  common 
crtough,  not  merely  during  the  cold  of  the  winter^ 
but  alfo  at  other  feafons  of  the  year  :  the  common 
people  know  but  little  of  thefe  complaints.  Tbefc 
never  feel  any  injury  from  currents  of  air>  which  we 
call  draughts ;  though  perfons  of  the  former  de(crip<f 
tion  frequently  take  cold  even  when  they  have  not 
ftirred  out  of  their  warm  apartments,  {q  (harp 
biting  frofts,  if  people  are  but  properly  clad,  and 
forb.ear  to  fit  down,  efpecially  upon  the  banks  of 
fnow,  which  may  often  coft  them  their  lives  ;  they 
iind  themfelvcs  more  healthy  than  in  the  moift 
weather  of  autumn,  though  fucb  as  live  in  the 
country  are  obliged  to  expofe  themfelves  the  whole 
day  long  in  the  open  air,  to  the  utmoft  force  of  the 
cold,  in  forells,  on  hills  and  mountains,  in  thq 
llrects,  &c.  Any  flight  colds  they  may  take,  gr 
any  obftru£lions  in  the  pores,  are  foon  remedied 
by  the  hot  rooms  in  which  they  are  accuftomed  to 
fleep,  and  ftill  more  by  the  frequent  ufe  of  their 
univerfally  beloved  hot-bath,  —  One  fure  proof  that 
in  general  the  climate  is  not  prejudicial  to  health 
is  the  great  number  of  perfons  thac  in  all  thefe  parts 
attain  to  a  very  advanced  old  age  *^« 

The 

•  From  fourfporc  to  ninety  is  an  age  by  no  means  thought 
extraordinary ;  but  numbers  continue  advancing  in  years  from 

'  that 
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The  freezing  of  the  rivers  happens  tio  in  various, 
ways,  according  to  the  degree  of  cold,  the  quality  of 
the  water,  the  current,  and  the  nature  of  the  *  bed». 
Some  carry  floating  ice,  which  at  length  confo- 
Kdates  ;  others,  on  a  fudden  froft,  are  covered  at 
lop  with  icy  particles  like  gruel,  which  in  a  day  or 
two  congeals  ;  others  again,  of  a  gentle  current,  are 
in  one  night  covered  with  a  thin  fcum  of  ice  which 
gradually  increafes  in  fubftance  j  while  the  rivers  in 


that  period.  Among  other  inftances  that  we  could  adduce  from 
▼arioiu  quarters,  we  fliaU  fded  one,  of  a  man  (liU  living,  of  the 
name  of  Mtkhaila  Leonof  Natfliaf  ka,  who  was  formerly  a  burgher 
at  Vditihy  and  now  keeps  a  krug,  or  public  Inn,  in  the  village 
Bcleika,  near  the  o]d-ru£Qan  borders,  and  in  the  government  of 
Smolenflc.  So  early  as  the  year  i664>  being  then  a  well-grown 
iwy,  he  was  fent  by  his  parents  to  fearch  among  the  (lain  for  the 
body  of  a  relation  who  had  fallen  in  the  battle  fought  that  year 
hetvreen  the  Ruflians  and  the  Poles.  This  old  man  is  flill  in  the 
fuU  enjoyment  of  his  fenfes^  convcrfes  intelligibly,  and  walks  with 
kis  ftaff  daily  two  or  three  vcrfts  on  foot,  for  the  fake  of  exercife.  ' 
—  This  remark  was  made  in  X792, 

*  In  and  about  Mofco  the  rivers  freeze  about  the  middle  or 
latter  end  of  November,  and  break  up  in  March  or  the  beginning 
of  April.  The  birch-trees  come  out  in  May,  and  fhed  their 
kavca  in  September.  -<-  About  Kurfk  all  forts  of  fruit  are  ripe  in 
AuguR,  and  the  corn  is  then  all  got  in.     Suyef 's  traveli. 

In  Irkutfk  the  thermometeri  on  the  9th  of  December  I77a» 
ftood  at  254  degrees ;.  notwithftanding  that  the  Angara  there  . 
commonly  freezes  not  till  towards  the  end  of  December^  and  ' 
frequently  not  till  the  middle  of  January ;  and  breaks  up  at  the  end 
«f  March,  or  l)cfore  the  middle  of  April,    Georgi's  travels,  i.  36. 

c  4  ruffian 
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ruffiin  DaUrk,  or  the  pTo\ince  of  Nerdhinik,  diffisr 
from  all  thefe,  and  exhibit  a  quite  different  pro|>erty : 
for  there  the  ice  firft  forms  at  the  bott<Hn ;  which 
16  then  lifted  up  by  the  wat<^,  tvhere  it  remains  till 
the  whole  river  is  entirely  frozen  up ;  and  at  time$ 
fo  much  ice  coibes  gradually  in  addition  to  it,  that 
the  water  can  fcarcely  find  a  free  pafllage  beneath  it. 
Some  dertve  the  caufe  of  this  either  from  the  quality 
of  the  beds  of  the  rivers  there,  which  univerfally 
confift  of  chalk-ftone  ;  or  from  the  frigidity  of  the 
foil,  which  all  the  fummer  through  never  thaws  to  a 
greater  depth  than  two  arfliines. 

The  froft,  and  dill  more  the  quantity  of  fhowin 
<!onne£Hon  with  it,  is  of  infinite  advantage  to  the 
empire,  as  by  that  means  the  land-carriage  is  incon- 
ceivably facilitated.  Many  provinces  could  neither 
procure  the  neceifaries  of  life,  nor  turn  their  own 
produ&s  into  money,  were  it  not  for  the  froft  and 
fnow!.  No  fooner  is  the  fledgeway  formed,  than 
aU  the  country  roads  are  covered  with  carriages. 
In  feveral  diflrids,  mafls,  balks,  firewood,  &c.  can 
only  be  fetched  in  the  winter,  efpecially  from  marfhy 
forefls.  What  immenfe  quantities,  of  flax,  hemp, 
tobacco,  deals,  tallow,  &c.  arc  brought  by  fledgeway 
from  the  diflant  provinces  of  Ruf&a  to  the  ports  of  the 
Baltic !  One  fingle  winter  fo  mild  as  to  produce  no 
fhow,  would  in  many  regions  put  a  total  flop  to 
commerce,  as  well  foreign  as  domeftic.  In  the 
winter  from  November  1789  to  March  1*790,  the 
weather  being  for  the  moft  part  mild,  and  but  little 

8  foow 
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fiiow  falling,  federal  provinces  fufiered  great  injury. 
Much  of  their  products  conld  not  be  conveyed 
lo  the  maritime  towns. '  Great  quantities  of  the 
provifion  brought  for  the  fupply  of  St.  Peterfburg 
was  fo  fpoiit  that  it  was  thit>wn  away.  In  feveral 
towns^  both  inland  and  on  the  fea-coafts,  ther^  was 
a  real  fcarcity  of  firing  and  other  neceflaries :  wood 
that  had  been  fold  at  front  one  to  two  rubles  the 
fathom,  was  not  now  to  be  had  for  lefs  than  double 
that  price.  Numbers  that, were  under  contra^s 
for  the  delivery  of  brandy  were  very  badly  off.  — 
Moreover,  there  are  regions  where  the -greater  part 
of  the  year  may  properly  be  called  winter^,  others 
where  the  winter  lafts  but  a  few  weeks;  fomft 
where  ftorms  are  very  frequent,  others  where  they 
are  extremely  rare ;  of  the  latter  fort  are  the  parts 
abont  the  frozen  ocean  *« 

From  feveral  phsenomena  mentioned  in  the  travels 
of  the  academicians,  one  would  be  tempted  to  JTup- 

*  Bunching  remarks,  that  corn  ripens  in  few  places  above  the 
(jxtlcth  degree  of  polar  elevation.  This  however  admits  of  fome 
limitation :  com  is  indeed  grown  far  higher  than  the  fixtietU 
degree,  though  in  thofe  parts  the  hufbandman  runs  great  ha'zard 
of  feciDg  his  hopts  entirely  defeated  by  the  frod  of  one  iingle 
nightj  which  fometimec  happeiis  in  July  or  Augull.  For  iu- 
ftanccy  this  is  frequently  the  caiie  at  Mefen,  which  h'es  in  fixty-tive 
degrees  north  ktitude,  where  barley  is  fown,  which  comes  up  finely, 
bvt  feldom  ripens.  It  grows  to  almoll  the  ufual  height,  and  b^^ari 
hrge  cars  ;  b&t  do^s  not  come  to  maturity  above  once  in  twenty 
or  thirty  years :  however,  it  is  fown  every  year  for  the  purpofe  of 
gtedsf^  fodder  for  the  cattle.    Corn  comes  from  Archangel. 

'  *    -  pofe. 
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pofc,  that  even  the  north  of  Siberia  muft  formerly 
have  had  a  much  milder  climatei  or  have  undergone 
^  moft  ftupendous  revolution  in  nature.  As  a  proof 
of  this  we  may  adduce  the  Ikcletons  of  elephants 
and  other  large  animals  found  within  the  earth  on 
the  fhores  and  rivers  there.  Thefe  bones  and  teeth 
have  been  defcribed  by  that  learned  and  ingenious 
traveller  M.  Pallas.  A  Ikeleton  of  this  kind,  which 
I  have  fcen,  was  found,  among  others,  feveral  years 
(Tfice  on  the  (hore  of  the  Irtyfli,  fome  fathoms  deep 
in  the  earth,  where  the  river  has  waflied  away  part 
of  its  bank.  In  all  thefe  places  they  are  known  by 
the  name  of  mammot's-bones.  Great  numbers  of 
them  have  been  feht  to  Peterlburg,  where  they  may 
be  feen  in  the  mufeum  of  the  academy  of  fciences  ^ 
but  they  are  not  well  put  together.  If  thefe  animals 
lived  once  where  their  bones  are  difcovered,  it  is 
certain  that  thefe  countries  muft  formerly  have  had 
a  very  different  climate.  Did  they  go  thither  while 
alive?  What  inducement  led  them?  Have  they 
been  y^zhed  thither  after  death  ?  What  a  flood  it 
muft  hav^  been  that  carried  them  !  —  Or,  are  they 
bones  of  fea-animals  ? 

A  general  divifion  of  the  whole  empire  may  be 
made  into  three  great  regions,  in  regard  to  tempera- 
ture, and  the  confcquent  growth  of  the  produdkions 
of  nature,  viz.. 

'  1.  The  region  lying  above  the  6oth  deg«  and 
extending  to  the  78th  degree  of  north  lat. 

2.  The 
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2.  ^rhe  region  lying  between  the  50th  and  the 
60th  degree  of  north  lat. ;  and, 

3.  The  region  which  lies  to  the  fouth  of  the 
50th,  and  reaches  to  the  43d  degree. 

The  firfl  is  the  rudeft  and  coldefl:.  In  it  are 
contained  the  greater  part  of  the  governments  of 
Irkutik,  Tobolfk,  and  Vologda ;  the  entire  go- 
vernments of  Archangel^  Olonetz,  and  Vyborg, 
with  part  of  thofe  of  Perme,  Novgorod,  and  St. 
Feterlburg*.      All  thefe   regions  lie    in  a  very 

cold 

*  B7  the  obfervations  of  the  academician  Euler  there  are 
even  at  St.  Peterfburg  only  two  months  in  which  it  never  fnowi. 
7—  In  order  to  chara6lerifc  the  weather  of  the  northern  region 
we  will  give  a  fhort  extraA  from  the  meteorological  Remarks 
publtfhed  by  M.  Frien,  of  the  territorial  town  of  Uftiug  Veliki 
in  the  government  of  Vologda.  This  town  libs  in  60^  50'  north 
latitude,  and  62°  10'  eaft  longitude  from  Ferro,  516  miles  from 
the  ntared  Ihore  of  the  frozen  bcean,  and  1002  miles  from  St. 
Fcterfburg.  The  mean  heat  and  cold  here  is  :  above  Reaumur's 
freezing-point ''in  the  month  of  April  —  till  September;  below 
the  freczing-pbint  in  the  month  of  Odober  —  till  March*  The 
mercury  in  Reaumur's  thermometer,  in  the  lingle  month  of  June 
alone,  falls  never  below  o,  and  only  in  January  never  rifes 
above  o.  The  cold  increafed  at  times  fo  late  as  in  the  middle 
of  April  to  30  degrees^  and  the  quickfilver  may,  fometimes  fo 
early  as  November,  and  again  in  the  firil  days  of  March,  be 
hammered.  In  every  winter  are  1 20  days,  in  which  the  cold  is 
more  than  5  degrees ;  ind,  of  them,  6$  days  in  which  it  exceeds 
10  degrees ;  yet  the  funimer  has  more  hot,  than  the  winter  has 
cold  days.  The  thermometer  flood,  upon  an  average  of  feveral 
years,  the  whole  day  ^bove  O  on  152  days,  and  below  o  on  150 : 
confe<}uently  there  were  63  days  on  which  it  (tood  alternately 

above 
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iold  climate,  hating  a  mnter  e:ittremfcly  fevAet 
efpccially  Siberia. 

The  fecond  region,  in  regard  of  its  fertility, 
may  be  called  thfe  temptfrlte ;  in  one  half  Ivhere* 
df,  that  is,  from  the  55th  to  the  60th  degree,  the 
iftreather,  though  pretty  fevere  and  cold,  yet  allows 
the  fruits  of  Ae  field  and  the  orchard  to  grow.  In 
the  other  half,  namely  from  the  50th  to  the  55th 
degree,  the  climate  is  much  milder  ilill,  affording, 
befide  the  ufiial  produds,  others  which  do  not 
fucceed  in  the  former.  The  whole  of  this  large, 
/beautiful,  and  important  region,  comprehends  the 


above  and  below  o.  The  rivers  are  navigable  about  the  loth  of 
May.  At  the  end  of  that  month  the  fummer-corn  Is  fown«  and 
&bout  the  middle  of  June  the  fields  are  manured  for  winter-fow* 
ing ;  the  harveil  is  commonly  in  Auguft.  The  trees  (hed  their 
leaves  fometimes  fo  early  as  the  loth  of  Auguft ;  but  ufually 
about  the  20th. 

UfUug  Veliki  lies  15  J  degrees  more  to  the  north  than  St. 
Peterfburg,  the  quicklilver  froze  in  open  air  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber 1786,  during  a  cold  of  30y  degrees  of  Reaumur's  thermo- 
meter; the  I  ft  of  December  at  40  degrees^  it  fell  the  fame  day 
to  51,  and  the  7th  of  December  even  down  to  6o.  The  quick- 
filver  then  froze  to  a  folid  mafs,  fo  as  to  bear  beating  with  a 
hammer,  in  a  warm  room,  feveral  times  before  any  pieces  flew 
off  from  it.  See  the  obfervations  of  M.  Fries,  in  Crell's  annals, 
J  787,  part  X.  p.  318,  8c  feq.  — At  Krafnoyarik  the  quickiilver 
^roze  at  235  and  254  deg.  of  de  IMfle's  fcale.  Pallas,  tom,  iii« 
p.  419.  —  In  Solykamfk,  in  1761  it  fell  in  the  thermometer  of 
de  I'Ifle  quite  down  to  280  deg,  Examen  du  voyage  de  M.  de  U 
Chappc  d'Auterochei  p.  xoj. 

governments 
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govaamaitt  of  St.  Peteriburg,  Reval,  Riga,  Po. 
lotzk,  Mohilef,  Siuolenik,  Pfcovej  Novgorod,  Tver^ 
Taroflaf,  Koftroma,  Viastka,  Permia,  Kolhyvane,  a 
good  portion  of  Irkutik  and  Ufa,  the  governments 
of  Mofco,  Vladimir,  Nifliney-Noygorod,  Kazan,  Ka- 
luga, Tula,  Riazan,  Voronetch,Tamhof,  Penfa,Sim« 
birCk,  Kurfl^,  Orel,  Novgorod-Sieverlk,  Tfchernigof, 
and  the  greater  part  of  Kief,  Kharkof,  and  Saratof. 

The  third  is  the  hot  climate,  yielding  produds, 
e.  g,  Txrine  and  filk,  which  the  two  former  do  not. 
In  this  lie  Taurida,  Ekatarinoilaf,  the  major  part  of 
Caucaufia,  and  a  part  of  Kief,  Kharkof,  Voronetch, 
Saratof,  Kolhyvane,  and  Irkutfk. 

In '  Aftrakhan  the  heat  13  fometimes  fo  intenfe 
that  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit'^  thermometer  is 
up  at  1 03  4:,  and  rain  is  then  fo  rare,  that  without 
^rtiiidat  irrigation  all  the  plants  are  withered.  — * 
Among  'the  iineft  and  moil  fertile  trafts  of  the 
fouthern  diftrifks  are  the  caucafian  territory  of  the 
goyernment  of  C^tucafus  and  the  mountainous  part 
eS  the  province  of  Taurida.  The  region  about  the 
Terek  and  the  foot  of  the  caucalian  mountains  bear 
the  beft  wheat,  the  choiceft  orchard-fruits,  wild 
^nd  cultivated  vme-ftocks,  mulberry-trees,  wild 
olives,  figs,  chefnuts,  almond  and  peach  trees,  faf* 
fron,  &c.  —  Of  the  mountamous  part  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Taurida,  'tA.  Pallas,  in  a  late  publication, 
gives  fo  animated  and  delightful  a  pidure  that  | 
cannot  refifl  the  temptation  to  infert  a  tranflatioh 
of  it  here,  efpecially  as  it  is  not  at  all  known  in 
England. 

"  One 
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«*  One  of  the  mildeft  and  moft  fertile  regions 
"  of  the  empire  is  the  beautiful  femicircular  and 
*'  amphitheatral  vale*  formed  by  the  tauridan  moun- 
<*  tains  along  the  fliores  of  the  Euxine.  Thefc 
*'  vallies,  which  are  bleffed  with  the  climate  of 
**  Anatolia  and  the  leffer  Afia,  where  the  winter 
*'  is  fcarcely  fenfible,  wh^re  the  primrofes  and 
fpring-faflfron  bloom  in  February  and  oftea  in 
January,  and  where  the  oak  frequently  retains 
**  its  foliage  the  whole  winter  through,  are,  in 
•*  regard  to  bot^^y  and  rural  oeconomy,  the  noblcft 
<'  trad  in  Taurida  and  perhaps  in  the  whole  extent 
**  of  the  empire.  Here  on  all  fides  thrive  and 
*'  flourifh  in  open  air  the  ever-verdant  laurel,  the 
olive-tree,  the  fig,  the  lotus,  the  pomegranate, 
and  the  celtis,  which  perhaps  are  the  renniins  of 
^^  grecian  cultivation;  with  the  manna-bearing 
^^  a(h,  the  turpentine-tree,  the  tan-bark-tree,  the 
ilrawberry-tree  from  Afia  minor,  and  many 
others.  This  laft  particularly  covers  the  fteepeii: 
<^  cliffs  of  the  (hore,  and  beautifies  them  in  winter 
^*  by  its  perpetual  foliage  and  the  red  rind  of  its 
^'  thick  ftem.  In  thefe  happy  vales  theforefts  con- 
*•  fift  of  fruit-trees  of  every  kind,  or  rather  they 
**  form  only  a  large  orchard  left  entirely  to  itfelf^ 
**  On  the  fhores  of  the  fea  the  caper-buflies  pro- 
*^  pagate  themfelves  fpontaneouily  y  without  thea& 
•*  fiflance  of  art  the  wild  or  planted  vine-ftem& 
^  climb  the  loftiefi:  trees,  and,  twinii^  with  the 
.  ■  :  "  flowery 
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•*  flowery  five-leaved  ivy  •,  form  feftoons  and 
"  hedges.  The  contraft  of  the  orchards  and  the 
"  rich  verdure'witb  the  beautiful  wildnefs  prefented 
"  by  the  adjacent  mountains  and  rocks,  which  in 
^<  fome  places  rife  among  the  clouds,  and  in  othersi 
*'  are 'fallen  in  ruins;  the  natural  fountains  and 
**  cafcades  that  agreeably  prefent  their  rufhing 
waters ;  laftly,  the  near  view  of  the  fea,  where 
the  light  is  lofl  in  the  unbounded  profped  :  all 
"  thefe  beauties  together  form  fo  pittorcfque  and 
"  delightful  a  whole,  that  even  the  enraptured 
*^  mufe  of  the  poet  or  the  painter  would  be  unable 
"  to  conceive  a  more  captivating  fcene.  The  (imple 
*^  habits  and  manners  of  the  good-humoured  high- 
'*  land  Tanars  who  inhabit  thefe  paradifaical  vales  ; 
^'  their  turf-covered  cottages,  fome  hewn  in  the 
*^  rock  on  the  mountain's  fide;  others  placed  amidft 
the  luxuriant  foliage  of  the  furrounding  orchards  ;' 
the  roving  flocks  of  goats  and  iheep  dinging  ta 
•*  the  declivities  of  the  folitary  rock  ;  the  found  of 
*'  the  paftoral  flute,  re-echoing  its  plaintive  tones 
among  the  hills  —  every  thing  here  renews  the 
image  of  the  golden  age,  its  innocence  and  fim- 
plicity;  every  thing  contributes  to  cherifli  the 
propenfity  to  an  artlefs,  retired,  and  rural  life/ 
^  and  we  for  a  fecond  time  gain  a  fondnefs  for  the 
*'  abode  of  mortals,  which  the  horrors  of  war,  the 

•  Called  alio  ii^  England  the  creeper,  or  the  Virginian  or 
American  iry* 

««  fordid 
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^  ibrdid  purluit  of  wealth  in  great  cities^  and  the 
^<  luxury  which  iilU  the  train  of  all  the  fodal  vices, 
^  render  fo  ibon  intolerable  to  the  fincere  votaries 
**  of  wifdom*, 

^<  In  thefe  inchanting  vallies,  to  the  b^efit  of 
<*  the  empire,  which  no  where,  in  its  whole  extent, 
^  poflefles  fo  fine  a  climate,  might  the  nfeful  pro- 
♦•  dufts  of  Afia  minor,  and  of  the  fbuthem  parts  of 
•«  Europe,  be  made  indigenous.  The  fuperior  kinds 
♦*  of  fruits  may  be  produced  here  ^thout  trouble, 
<'  and  are  for  the  mod  part  fo  already.  The  beft 
^*  kinds  of  olive  and  fig-trees  may  be  cultivated 
*<  here ;  and  even  the  fefamum  plant  never  decays. 
^  Orange,  lemon,  and  citron  trees,  and  particularly 
^  the  cedrat,  the  moft  excellent  fpecies  of  them^ 
<^  would  bear  the  wit)ter  extremely  well  with  a 
^^  little  care.  The  vine  would  be  conilantly  im« 
V  proving,  {f  but  a  judicious  fele£Uon  were  made  of 
^<  th^  flocks  for  planting,  if  greater  *  attention 
**  were  paid  to  the  various  effed;s  of  the  foil  and 

f  To  the  generality  of  readers  it  may  not  be  a  matter  of  in« 
difference  to  learn  that  the  phUofopher  from  whofe  pen  this 
paffage  procee<}8,  refidet  at  prefent,  according  to  hit  wiib, 
in  the  country  the  beaotleg  whereof  he  here  paints  In  fuch  warm 
^nd  poetical  colours.  As  the  health  of  this  famous  naturalift 
ivndered  his  living  in  a  warm  climate  neccfTary,  on  ^s  requeft 
to  the  late  emprefs  he  obtained  not  only  immediate  permiffioii 
to  choofe  for  himfclf  a  place  in  her  dominionsi  but  alfoi  on  hit 
pitching  upon  Taurida  for  that  purpofe,  an  eftate  in  that  pro- 
vince,  and  towards  the  forming  of  his  eftabllfhment  a  prefent  of 
ten  thoufand  rubles. 

*^  fitnatioa 
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^*  Ctiiadon  of  the  vineyards,  and  if  more  care  were 
**  had  in  working  the  muft  and  kcieping  the  wine. ' 
''  For  the  ufe  of  the  apothecaries  and  manufadtixrers 
**  a  number  of  excellent  drugs  and  dyes  might  be 
•*  produced^  which  are  at  prefcnt  brought  from  the 
**  ifles  of  the  Archipelago,  from  Greece^  from  Alia 
**  minor,  and  Perfia ;  feveral  of  them  are  now  fecu 
^*  here  growing  wild.  Likewife  many  hard  and 
**  ufeful  kinds  of  wood,  efpecially  coloured,  fit  for 
^*  inlaid  work,  might  here  be  propagated:  per- 
^*  haps  in  fome  trafts  even  the  fugar-cane'  would. 
*'  thrive; 

"  On  the  wholes  the  botanical  riches  of  the 
^'  mountainous  part  of  the  peninTula  of  Taurida  ar^ 
**  fo  great  and  remarkable,  thjit  the  number  of  thofe 
^*  plants  alone,  which  are  to  be  found  no  where  elfe 
'*  in  the  ruffian  empire,  amounts  to  feveral  hun« 
««  dreds,  among  which  is  a  confidetible  variety  of 
**  fpecies  entirely  new  •.*' 

If  with  Mr.  Hermann^  we  divide  the  empire 
inore  accurately  by  its  climates,  it  falls  properly 
bto  four  regions^  each  containing  the  govemmentfl 
k%  follows : 

The  VERT  COLD  regidn,  from  60  to  78  degreei 
north  latitude.3  Vyborgi  Olonetz,  Archangel,  the 
peater  part  of  Irkutfk,  Tobolik,  and  Vologda,  and. 
a  part  of  Penne,  Novgorod,  and  St.  Feterfburg. 

*  Phyfical  and  topographical  piftare  of  Taurida»  extra^cd 
lirom  the  journal  of  a  journey  made  in  1794,  by  P.  S.  Pallas, 
f.  33—3^- 
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The  COLD  region,  from  g^  to  60  degrees  north 
latitude.]  Reval,  Riga,  Polotlk,Pfcove,Tver,Mo{ko, 
Yaroflaf,  Vladimir,  Koflroma,  Viaetka,  the  greater 
part  of  Perme  and  Kazan,  and  a  part  of  Irkutlk, 
Kolhyvan,  Ufa,  Sinbirfk,  Nifliney-Novgorod,  Ka- 
luga, and  Smolenik. 

The  MODERATE  region,  from  50  to  55  degrees 
north  latitude.]  Moghilef,  Tchernigof,  Orel, 
Kurik,  Tula,  Tambof,  Penza,  the  greater  part  of 
Kief,  Kharkof,  Voronetfh,  Riazan,  Saratof,  Kaluga, 
Sinbirfk,  Ufa,  Kolhyvan,  and  a  part  of  Irkutfk, 
Kazan,  Nifliney-Novgorod,  and  Smolenlk. 

The  HOT  region,  from  43  to  50  degrees  north 
latitude.]    Tavrida*,  Ekatarinoflaf,  the  greater  pare 

of 

*  Tavnda  has  a  very  agreeable  cKmatc.  For  almoft  nine 
months  in  the  year  the  inhabitants  enjoy  fine  and  warm 
weather,  and  Nature  here  requires  fcarccly  three  months  for 
recruiting  her  vigour.  The  fpring  ufually  begins  with  March ; 
atid  commonly  the  greateft  heat  is  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the 
nliddle  of  Auguft.  Thl4  is  generally  fo' Violent,  that  it  would  be 
very  dangerous  but  for  the  wind  that  blows  regularly  every  day 
from  ten  in  the  morning  till  Gx  in  the  evening,  which  make  it 
very  fupportable.  Thunder,  accom'panied  by  heavy  ihowers  of 
rain,  is  here  alfo  not  unfrequent,  whereby  the  air  is  feafonably 
cooled.  Scptembtr  and  Odlobet  are  generally  the  fined  months. 
The  autumnal  weather. here  firll  appears  about  the  middle  of 
November.  The  froft  comes  in  December  and  January ;  but 
it  is  very  moderate,  and  feldom  lads  above  two  or  three  days. 
However,  it  is  ;o  be  remarked,  that  the  flat  part  of  this  counUy 
diiTcTs  from  the  mountainous  in  this,  that  heat  and  cold  are  com* 
moniy  greater  in  the  formeri  and  rain  and  fnow  more  rare.     In 

general 
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6f  Caucaila,  and  a  part  of  Kief,  Kharkof^  Voro- 
netih,  Saratof,  Ufa,  Kolhyvan,  and  Irkutik. 

Thefe  four  Regions  fo  very  different  in  regard  of 
temperature,  we  mud  bear  conftantly  in  mind>  in 
fpcaking  of  the  climate  of  the  ruflian  empire.  Hence 
we  fee  that  there  are  governments,  which  have  the 
climates  or  two ;  .others,  as  Kolhy van,  of  three ;  and 
the  government  of  Irkutik  even  of  all  the  font  re* 
gions.  Whatever  Nature  produces  under  thefe 
meridians,  Ruflia  either  has  or  may  poffefs ;  it  may 
boaft  of  advantages  to  which  no  other  fmgle  empire 
or  country  of  Europe  can  pretend. 

Thefe  regions  being,  fo  diverfe,  various  alfo  muft 
be  their  weather,  the  alternation  of  feafons,  and 
other  phenomena  of  the  atmofphere.  While,  in 
one  region,  the  warm  and  genial  breezes  of  the 
fpring  are  coming  on,  in  others  the  feverity  of 
winter  ftill  prevails ;  and  there  are  mountains,  in 
the  long  chains  of  Ural,  and  yet  mpre  in  thofe  of 
Altay  and  Sayane,  which  are  never  free  from  ice 
and  fnow.  So  likewife  there  are  feveral  prd- 
montories,  in  the  frozen  ocean,  whence  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  the  water  is  covered  witK  ice 


general  through  all  the  difiri6U  of  TaTrida,  a  few  placet  upon  the 
Sibafli  excepted^  the  air  is  repined  to  he  very  healthy.  — * 
About  Kurfk,  In  the  Ukraine,  all  kinds  of  fruit,  arboiifcd,  melons, 
ind  apples,  arc  ripe  in  Auguft,  and  the  corn  is  by  that  time  already 
cut,  and  got  in.  The  rivers  frctxc  towards  the  clofc  of  No- 
tcmbcr  and  in  December,  and  in  March  are  again  free  from  ice. 
SoyeP^  travels. 

D  %  even 
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even  in  the  height  of  fummerj  and  rivers  which  ate! 
icarcely  free  from  it  for  two  or  three  months  in  the 
year.    It  may  in  general  be  afHrmed,  that  in  many 
diftrifls  of  the  first  region  there  is  hardly  any 
fummer ;  for  the  three  or  four  months  in  wiiich  it 
does  not  &ow  in  fome  diftrids  fcarcely  deferve  that 
name.    However,  it  is  an  obfervatioiij  confirmed 
by  repeated  experience,  that  the  farther  a  diftrid 
lies  towards  the  eaft,  fo  much  is  the  weather  pio« 
portionably  colder.    The  fruits,  for  example,  that 
come  to  maturity  beneath  and  above  the  6oth  degree 
north  latitude  in  and  round  St.  Peteriburg,  and  in 
the  government  of  Vytorg,  are  not  produced  under 
the  fame  latitude  in  Siberia.  Probably  the  proximity 
of  the  mountains,  and  the  cold  north  winds  blowing 
from  the  frozen  ocean,  are  partly  the  caufe  of  this 
difference,   to  the  difadvantage  of  the  latter.    In 
many  of  the  northernmoft  moraffes  the  ice  does  not 
difToIve  to  above  the  thicknefs  of  a  quarter  of  an 
arlhine.  —  Even  the  weather  of  St.  Peteriburg,  by 
reafon  of  its  fituation  fo  far  to  the  north,  is  rndm 
enough,  and,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  fea,  unfettled 
and  unfriendly.  The  cold  during  the  winter  months 
is  here  veryintenfe.    The  winter  of  1798  and  1799 
was  the  coldeft  ever  known  in  the  memory  of  num 
or  that  is  recorded  in  the  regifters.    At  Seftrabek, 
on  the  coaft  of  the  gulf  of  Imland,  within  a  few 
miles  of  St.  Peteributg,  the  mercury  in  JReaumut's 
thermometer  was  ai  low  as  34  degrees  j  at  St.  Peters- 
burg 33i.    A  few  jzules  beyond  Mofco  the  fam# 
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thmnoflieter  vn^  from  12  td  33  degrees  during 
thirty-five  fucceffivc  days.  In  the  fouth  of  Ruffiji 
the  cold  was  allb  greater  than  it  was  ever  known 
in  thofe  regions.  At  Nikolayef  on  the  Bogue  the 
thermometer  was  frequently  fo  low  as  26..  The 
latitude  of  Nikolayef  is  about  45  degrees. 

A  high  northern  iituation,  m  a  low  plain  covered 
with  fwamps  and  woods,  interfeded  by  a  number  of 
large  rivers,  renders  the  climate  cold,  rude,  and,  in 
feme  circumftances,  fmgular.  The  imperial  aca« 
demy  of  fciences^  from  its  firfl:  eftabliihment  in  1725, 
has  kept  regular  obfervations  of  the  weather  ;  and 
the  freezing  of  the  Neva  has  been  annually  noticed 
from  1 7 1 8j  together  with  the  day  on  which'  the  ice 
br<^e  up.  By  thefe  obfervations  it  appears  that  it 
happens  upon  an  average  of  one  year  with  another 
on  the  1 4th  of  November. 

The  fpring  has  in  general  much  froft,  fnow,  and 
nun«  The  month  of  March,  old  ftyie,  which  muft 
be  all  along  underftood»  as  it  is  the  flyle  of  the 
country,  is  always  a  winter  month,  with  bright 
days.  According  to  the  average  of  the  obfervations 
IDade  by  the  academy  during  ten  years,  March  has 
ten  bright,  dght  qloudy  days,  two  days  of  rain,  and 
deven  of  (how. 

April^  during  the  iame  period  of  ten  years,  has 
upon  an  average  annually  eleven  bright,  eight 
doudy,  four  Ihowy,  and  feven  rainy  days.  In  this 
month  the  fwaUows  appear,  the  buds  of  the  trees 
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open,  and  the  vernal  flowers  arc  fecn.  —  Moft  comt 
monly  the  ice  of  the  Neva  breaks  up  in  April. 

May,  upon  an  average  of  ten  years,  has  thirteen 
bright,  five  cloudy,  and  thirteen  rainy  days  :  neither 
is  ic  entirely  without  fnow.  It  is  not  unufual  foi;  the 
lad  half  of  this  month  to  be  raw  and  boifterdus^ 
whereby  vegetation  is  much  checked,  and  the  fum- 
mer  fliorteneJ.  But,  as  it  often  has  days  of  very 
fevere  cold,  fo,  on  the  other  hand,  as  in  the  years 
1729,  1749,  1759^  1766,  and  1767,  the  hotted 
(days  were  in  the  month  of  May. 

The  fummer  is  jnoftly  fair  and  fine.  Its  longed: 
day  is  eighteen  hours  and  an  half;  and  in  the  evening 
twilights,  which  are  uncommonly  luminous,  it  is  eafy 
to  read  or  write.  In  general  the  very  fultry  days 
are  but  few  ;  and  thefe  are  amply  compenfated  by 
the  cool  evenings,  nights,  and  morning^.  Some 
fummers,  however,  are  very  wet  and  coH  :  and,  in 
the  country,  now  ^nd  then,  they  experience  nightly 
frods.. 

According  to  the  ten  years  average  taken  by 
Mr.  Kraft,  the  month  of  June,  the  nine  fird  days 
whereof  belong  to  the  fpring,  has  nine  bright,  eight 
cloudy,  and  thirteen  rainy  days. 

July,  thirteen  bright,  four  cloudy,  and  fourteen 
rainy  days.  The  corn  harved  ufually  begins  about 
the  25th  of  July. 

Augud  has  eight  bright,  feyen  cloudy,  and  fix- 
teen  rainy  days. 

The 
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The  autumn  has  rarely  many  bright  days,  but 
is  moftly  cloudy,  wet,  and  boifterous.  Such 
a  fine  autumn  as  that  of  the  year  1789,  and  in 
general  fuch  a  fine  year  throughout,  very  feldorh 
happens. 

On  an  average  of  ten  years,  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, the  nine  firft  days  whereof  belong  to  the 
fummer,  has  only  five  bright,  eight  cloudy,  and 
fixteen  rainy  days ;  on  one  day  there  was  even  a  fall 
of  fnow, 

Oftober  has  four  bright,  nine  cloudy,  thirteen 
rainy  and  fnowy  days. 

November  is  commonly  wintry  weather  through- 
out. According  to  the  calculation  of  profcflbr 
Kraft,  on  an  average  of  ten  years,  it  has  annually 
five  bright,  ten  cloudy,  four  rainy,  and  eleven 
ihowy  days.  In  November  the  Neva  is  ufually 
covered  with  ice. 

The  winter  is  always  fevere;  and,  as  the  at- 
mofphere  is  for  the  moft  part  dry,  even  in  fiiowy  ,  , 
weather,  it  is  fo  far  advantageous  to  health,  that 
the  feweft  ficknefles  and  deaths  of  all  the  year  are 
obferved  to  happen  in  this  feafon.  Indeed,  fo  far 
from  being  unwholefom^,  this  dry  cold,  if  not  fo 
extreme  as  to  be  oppreffive;  gives  life  and  fpirits 
both  to  man  and  beafl.  Its  fliorcefl  day  is  only 
five  hours  and  a  half;  and,  if  about  this  time  the 
days  be  cloudy,  though  a  great  light  proceeds  from 
the  fnow,  yet  it  is  but  for  a  fhort  time  that  candles 
can  be  difpenfed  with.    Not  only  th«  Neva,   but 
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alTo  the  vaft  Ladoga  lake,  the  Peipus,  the  Cronftadt 
gulf)  and  generally  even  Ae  gulf  of  Finland,  as  faf 
down  as  the  iflands,  are  every  year  covered  with  ice 
three  quarerts  of  an  engliih  yard  in  thicknefs* 

According  to  the  foregoing  remarks  of  the  aa^« 
demician  Kraft,  on  an  average  of  ten  years,  De- 
cember, the  nine^  firft  days  whereof  are  to  be 
reckoned  to  the  autumn,  has  only  three  bright,  nine 
cloudy,  iixteen  ihowy,  and  three  rainy  days. 

January  has  eight  bright,  eleven  cloudy,  eleven 
Ihowy,  and  two  rainy  days. 

February  has  eight  bright,  fix  cloudy,  twelv<r 
(howy,  and  two  rainy  days. 

By  this  average  then  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Peter£. 
burg  have  annually  ninety-feven  bright  days. 

In  like  manner,  the  refult  of  the  accurate  obfer^ 
nations  for  ten  years  on  the  quantity  of  rain  and 
fnow  falling  at  St.  Peteriburg,  was  found  to  be,  that 
the  mean  annual  duration  of  rainy  and  fnowy  weather 
IS  forty- two  times  twenty*four  hours,  or  fomewhat  Ie& 
|han  the  ninth  part  of  the  year.  From  a  ten  years' 
pbfervation  it  was  feen  that  it  rains  for  one  hundred 
jl^nd  three  days,  s^nd  fnows  for  feyenty-two ;  and  that, 
if  we  divide  the  year  into  twelve  equal  parts,  one 
fourth  part  is  fair  weather,  one  third  rainy  weather, 
and  one  fifth  part  fnowy  weather.  The  whole 
fjuantity  of  rain  and  fnow  water  taken  together 
which  fell  within  one  half-year,  is  obferved  to  be  in 
-fhc  following  proportioffi^f.^.  .^^ ' 
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0.979 

juir    -  . 

a,76o 

0.979 

Attguft 

2,671 

0,801 

September 

3»473 

1,24* 

Oaobcr    - 

«»493 

f>3S5 

November  - 

M'S 

3tu6 

December   - 

0,079 

4" 

fanmry 
February 
March'     - 
April    - 

May     - 
June    - 

Total,  22»345  cnglifh  inches. 

The  height  of  the  annually  falling  rain  and 
melted  fiiow^,  dew,  hoar-frofl:,  (not  reckoning  the 
the  moiflure  of  cloudy  days  and  hail,)  rofe  during 
fomewhat  more  than  twenty  years  in  which  it  wa^ 
obferved  by  the  academy^  annually  from  1 24  to  264 
Paris  inches ;  that  is,  fo  high  would  the  furface  of 
the  earth  have  been  covered  with  the  falling  water^ 
jf  it  had  remained  where  it  fell,  undiminished  by 
evaporation  and  the  imbibingof  the  earth.  According 
to  another  obferyation  of  Mr.  Kraft,  the  mean  num- 
ber for  one  year  amounts  to  20^  inches.  The  fnowr 
water  fcarcely  forms  the  third  part  pf  this  quantity.. 
In  London  the  height  of  the  yearly  falling  water, 
upon  an  average,  is  1 84  inches,  in  Paris  1 7  inches^ 
in  Berlin  194  inches,  at  Abo  in  Finland  2^^  inches. 
The  fame  learned  and  induftrious  academician  has 
^o  calculated  the  height  of  the  falling  atmofpheric 
water  i^  every  month,  upon  an  average  of  feveral 
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September  is  therefore  the  wetted,  as  March  is 
the  drieft  month. 

The  cold  and  its  effecls  are  here  very  remark* 
able.  There  are  annually  from  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  one  hundred  and  ninety  days  of  froft,  the 
fevcrity  and  continuance  of  which  freeze  the 
ground  every  winter  from  two  to  two  and  a  half, 
and  fometimes  even  three  feet  deep.  The  ice  of 
the  Neva  is  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-fix,  but 
generally  twenty-eight  inches  thick.  It  is  curious 
to  obfervc,  that,  though  this  thicknefs  of  the  ice 
is  formed  by  the  (heets  of  ice  lying  horizontally  on 
one  another,  yet  the  huge  blocks  of  it  that  are 
cut  out  for  filling  the  icq-cellars,.  on  being  left 
expofed  to  the  fun,  fall  to  pieces  in  perpendicular 
fpiculae,  each  of  the  thicknefs  of  one's  little  finger. 
So  likewife  in  the  fpring,  by  prefling  on  a  walking- 
flick,  while  the  ice  is  ftill  of  its  primitive  thicknefs, 
the  ftick  will  go  through,  becaufe  it  puflies  down 
one  or  more  of  thefe  fpiculae  from  their  connexion 
with  the  reft. 

The  covering  of  the  Neva  with  ice,  and  the 
breaking  up  of  it,  are  remarkable  phaenomena. 
When  the  ice  is  fetting  in,  as  it  is  called,  fmall 
detached  flakes  of  ice  are  feen  floating  down  the 
current,  which  foon  grow  into  large  fields,  and 
acquire  fo  great  a  momentum,  -  that  the  bridges 
muft  be  haftily  taken  afunder,"  'to  prevent  their 
being  carried  away  by  the  ice,  a  difafler  which 
has  happened  more  than  once.     Thefe  large  plains 

of 
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of  ice  continue  for  a  day  or  two  paf&ng  with  the 
currents  while  the  boats  are  feen  rowing  between 
them  J  till  all  at  once  the  floating  ige  ftops,  either 
by  the  gulf  being  already  clofed  below,  or  the 
flakes  of  ice  freezing  together :  when  immediately 
foot-paffcngersj  who  have  been  waiting  on  the 
fliores  for  this  happy  moment,  go  over  in  all  lafety* 
Nothing*i8  more  common  than  to  fee  bo&ts  crofling 
the  river,  and,  in  two  hours  afterwards,  to  behold 
hundreds  of  people  going  over  on  foot. 

No  lefs  rapid  is  the  departure  of  the  ice.  la 
the  fpring,  the  firft  indication  of  this  approaching 
event,  is  the  fl:anding  of  the  fnow-water  on  th^ 
ice ;  then  the  ice  becomes  more  porous,  or  divides 
into  fpiculse,  lets  the  water  through,  and  beconKS 
of  a  blackiih  colour.  At  length  it  parts,  while 
the  roads  that  have  been  well  trod  during  the 
winter  fl:ill  remain;  fo  that  often  foot-paflengers 
are  feen  on  tbefe  roads,  and  between  them  and 
the  floating  flieets  of  ice,  boats  in  great  number? 
pafling  and  repafling.  By  the  force  of  the  cuwent, 
and  ihocks  received  from  the  floating  ice,  at  length 
the  roads  give  way  ;  the  ice  continues  to  fall  down 
with  the  flream  for  a  day  or  two  to  the  gulf,  and 
the  whole  river  is  clear.  A  week  or  a  fortnight 
after  this,  the  ice  of  the  Ladoga  comes  down; 
which,  according  as  the  wind  may  happen  to  be, 
continues  a  couple  or  more  days,  fometimes  as 
many  weeks,  and  renders  the  atmofphere  uncom* 
H^only  chill. 

The 
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The  ice  and  the  cold  are  of  fervice  to  the  in« 
habitants  in  various  ways.  Diftances  are  much 
fhortened  by  their  means,  inafmuch  as  people, 
horfesi  and  carriages  of  all  forts,  and  of  ever  fo 
great  burden,  can  crofs  the  Neva,  and  the  other 
rivers,  lakes,  and  canals,  in  all  places  and  direct 
tions:  and  the  Cronftadt  gulf  fupplies,  in  fome 
liieafure,  the.  want  of  navigation  during  the  winter, 
by  the  tranfport  of  commodities  of  every  denomi- 
nation over  the  ice.  As  ice-cellars  here  are  a 
neceflary  of  life,  for  keeping  provifions  of  all  kinds 
during  the  fummer,  fo  every  houfe  in  every  quarter 
of  the  town  is  provided  with  one  of  their^,  to  be 
filled  with  large  blocks  cut  out  of  the  river.  Thiii 
operation  generally  tak^s  place  about  the  beginning 
of  February.  The  ice  alfo  promotes  the  pleafure^ 
of  the  inhabitant;  by  giving  them  an  opportunity 
for  the  divedion  of  fledge  and  horfe^racing,  and 
for  that  of  the  ice-hills  fo  much  admired  by  the 
,  populace,  and  of  which  I  fhall  fpeak  more  at  larg^ 
hereafter.  The  weight  of  thefe  ice-hills,  together 
with  that  of  a  multitude  fdhietimes  of  five  thoufan4 
or  (ix  thoufand  perfons  (landing  about  them  on 
holidays,  give  the  fpe&ator  a  furprifing  idea  of 
the  ftrength  ^d  foUdity  of  the  icQ. 

What  may  be  executed  in  ice  was  ihewa  by 
the  Ice  Palace  which  the  emprefs  Anna  caufed  t^ 
be  built  on  the  bank  of  the  Neva  in  1740.  It 
was  conilruded  of  huge  quadrats  of  ice  hewn  in 
the  maimer  of  free-ftone*    Th^  edifice  was  fifty* 
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iWo  feet  in  length,  fizteen  in  breadth,  and  twenty 
in  height.  The  walls  were  three  feet  thick.  In 
the  feveral  apartnients  were  tables^  chaiirS)  bedsi 
and  all  kinds  of  houfehold  furniture  of  ice«  In 
front  of  the  palace,  befides  pyramids  and  ftatuesi 
flood  fix  cannons  carrying  balls  of  fix  pounds 
wdghty  and  two  mortars,  of  ice.  From  one  of 
the  former,  as  a  trial,  an  iron  ball  with  only  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  powder,  was  fired  off.  The 
ball  went  through  a  two-inch  board  at  fixty  paces 
fi'om  the  mouth  of  the  cannon ;  and  the  piece  of 
ice  artillery,  with  its  carriage,  remained  uninjured 
by  the  cxplofion.  The  illumination  of  the  ici 
palace  at  night  had  an  aftonilhingly  grand  effed. 

That  the  reader  may  be  able  to  judge  whechef 
the  climate  here  has  beCdme  more  fevere  or  more 
mild,  in  a  period  of  fixty  years,  or  whether  it  ha^ 
continued  the  fame,  I  will  fubjoin  the  meteorolo- 
gical table  from  the  works  of  the  academy  of 
fciences ;  but,  for  brevity's  lake,  take  only  from 
five  to  five  years* 
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The  height  of  the  barometer  during  this  time 
was  never  higher  than  s^^^y  and  never  lower 
than  i6t-*^  inches. 

The  Neva  never  broke  up  before  the  a  5th  of 
March,  and  never  later  than  the  27  th  of  April. 
The  earlieft  (landing  of  the  ice  was  the  20th  of 
Qdlober,  and  the  lateft  the  ift  of  December.  Its 
{landing  and  breaking  up  determines  our  fummer 
and  winter. 

On  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  when  the  river 
is  fo  far  open  as  to  be  navigable  for  boats,  the 
event  is  announced  to  the  town  by  the  firing  of 
three  cannons  from  the  fortrefs.     Upon  this  the 
furveyor  of  the  city- wharfs  goes  in  a  barge  with 
the  city-flag  flying,  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
other  barges,  to  the  fortrefs,  and  falutes  it  with 
levcn    guns,  on   which  the  fortrefs   returns  the 
falute  with  five.     From  the  fortrefs  he  then  pro- 
ceeds  to   the  imperial   winter-palace,    where,   on 
being  come  near  the  fhote,  he  again  makes  an- 
other difcharge  of  cannon,  which  is  followed  by 
three  cheers  from  the  crew,  repeated  by  the  com- 
panies of  the  numerous  barges.     This  doQe,  they 
all  return  in  proceflion  to  the  place  from  whence 
they  came.     Previous  to  this  ceremony,  no  boat 
may  dare  to  fliew  itfelf  on  the  Neva ;  but  from 
that  moment  any  one  may  pafs  upon  it  that  will : 
and  fo  long  as  the  Neva  continues  open,  the  rifing 
and  fetting  of  the  fun  are  noticed  by  a  gun  from 
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the  fortreirs.    j^ut  this  is  difcontinued  during  ili 
the  time  that  the  Neva  is  cbrered  with  ice. 

The  fevere  cold  here  has  not  that  violent  be^ 
,  numbing  effed  either  on  man  or  beaft  as  people 
in  fouthern  climates  might  imagine.  This  feemsi 
to  be  principally  founded  on  the  dry  quality  of 
ihe  air  during  the  froft^  and  perhaps  in  fome 
incafure  may  be  owing  to  habit,  by  which  both 
men  and  the  inferior  animals  are  hardened  to  the 
climate.  However  this  be^  from  the  drynefs  of 
the  atmofphere,  foreigners,  according  to  the  univeri 
fal  teftimony  of  them  all,  fuSer  much  lefs  from  the 
cold,  than  they  do  from  left  degrees  of  it  in  othef 
countries.  The  drivers  and  their  horfes,  from 
being  feafoned  to  the  eold,  feel  little  or  no  incon^ 
veniency  in  purfuing  their  employment  through  thrf 
ftreets  of  the  town  and  along  the  roads,  though  the 
beards  of  the  former  and  the  muzzles  of  the  latter 
are  covered  with  hoar-froft  and  little  icicles  from 
the  congelation  of  their  breath  ;  and  in  the  fevereft 
colds  they  travel  all  day  without  receiving  any 
detriment.  Nay,  even  in  from  twenty  to  tv^enty- 
four  degrees  of  Reaumur,  women  will  ftand  rihcing 
the  linen  through  holes  in  the  ice,  four,  five,  6t 
fix  hours  together,  often  barefoot,  with  their  hands 
dipping  in  the  water  all  the  U^hile,  and  theif 
draggled  petticoats  ftiff  with  ice. 

The  heavy  gales  of  wind  which  prevail  in  theffe 
parts,  and  more  efpecially  in  the  gulf  of  Finland, 

have 
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have  frequently  occafioned  much  diftrds^  by  the 
fweliing  of  the  Neva»  and  the  confequenc  calami* 
tous  inundation  of  the  city.  However,  it  is  con- 
ibiing  to  find>  that  from  the  repeated  obTervatioBS 
which  have  been  made,  thefe  inundations  are  no 
longer  fo  dreadful  as  formerly,  becaufe  the  over- 
flowing of  the  river  to  about  the  height  of  fix  feet 
above  its  ordinary  level,  which  formerly  ufed  to  lay 
the  whole  town  under  water,  does  not  any  more 

4 

produce  that  effect,  excq>t  on  the  lowed  quarters  of 
it;  a   circumftance   arifmg  hence,  among  other 
caofes,  that,  by  the  perpetual  increafe  of  build- 
ings, the  ground  is  become  gradually  higher.  -^ 
The  firft    inundation  we   know  of  happened  in 
the  year    1691,    an  account  of   which   is  given 
by  Weber,    the    minifter  from    the    eledlor    of 
HanoTer,    irom    the    report   of   fome  fifhermen 
who  lived  at  Nienfliantz,  at  that  time  a  fwedifh 
redoubt  on  the  Neva.     About   this  period,  it  is 
pretended,  the  water  ufed  to  rife  every  five  years. 
As  foon  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  parts  adjacent 
perceived  the  ftorm  coming  on  with  unufual  vehe- 
mence, which,  from  fad  experience,  they  knew  to 
be  the  forerunner  of  one  of  thefe  inundations,  ihey 
immediately  took  their  huts  to  pieces,  tied  the  balks 
of  them  together  in  the  form  of  a  float,  faflened 
them  to  the  topmoft  branches  of  the  higheft  trees, 
and  ran  as  faft  as  they  could  to  the  Duderhof- hills, 
fifteen  vcrfts  from  their  place  of  abode,  where  they 
remained  till  the  water  had  fubfided.  —  From  vari- 
ous d>fervations  made  on  this  fubjef):,  the  following 
VOL.  I.  S  conclufions 
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concliifions  have  been  drawn:  the  higheft  fwells, 
namely,  above  fix  feet  high,  ufually  happened  in  the 
four  lad  ^  months  of  the  year.  Snow  or  rain  have 
never  had  any  remarkable  effed  upon  them.  The 
accumulation  of  the  ice  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva 
often  caufes  fome  floodings ;  but  the  principal  caufes 
of  the  overflowings  of  this  river  are  the  violent 
ftorms  and  winds  from  the  fouth-weft,  or  weft,  or 
north-weft,  which  commonly  are  prevalent  towards 
the  autumnal  equinox,  and  the  elevation  of  the 
water  is  always  in  proportion  with  the  violence  and 
duration  of  thefe  winds.  In  a  word,  the  circum* 
ftances  that  moftly  contribute  to  make  the  Neva 
overflow,  are,  if  at  the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox, 
three  or  four  days  before. or  after  the  full  moon  or 
new  moon,  when  flie  is  near  her  perigaeum,  a  vehe- 
ment north- weft  wind  drives  the  water  of  the  north  fea 
during  the  flood  and  ebb  into  the  Baltic,  and  at  the 
fame  time  with  it  or  fuddenly  after  it  a  fouth-weft 
wind  blows  over  the  Baltic  or  the  gulf  of  Finland. 
All  thefe  circumftances  united,  for  example,  at  the 
(great  inundation  in  1777.  It  happened  two  days 
before  the  autumnal  equinox^  four  before  the  full 
(npon^  two  after  its  tranfit  through  the  perigasum^ 
and  with  a  ftorm  from  the  fouth-weft,  previous  to 
which  there  had  been  ftrong  weft  winds  in  the  north 
fta,  and  vehement  north  winds  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Baltic.  —  The  moft  memorable  of  thefe  floods,  of 
which  we  have  any  account,  were  thd  following :  ia 
17 15,  whicb>  though,  the  day  is- not  noticed,  yet 
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treat  over  almoft  all  the  bulwarks.  In  172:1,  the 
5th  of  November  ^xadkly  at  the  full  of  the  moon. 
In  1723^  fome  day  of  Oftobcr,  alfo  at  full  moon, 
when  the  flood  rofe  three  inches  higher  than  in  1721. 
In  1725,  the  i6tb  of  November.  In  1726,  the 
J  2th  of  November,  the-  day  after  full  moon,  from 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  mid-day,  when 
the  water  rofe  to  three  and  a  half  archines  above 
Us  ordinary  level,  and  one  fourth  and  a  half  or  eight 
decimal  inches  higher  than  in  1721.  In  1727,  the 
jt  1  ft  of  September.  In  1 72 8,  the  3d  of  Auguft  and 
3d  of  November,  In  1729,  the  3d  and  the  12th  of 
Odober,  the  day  after  the  new  moon,  about  ten. 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  a  violent  ftorm  from 
the  fea.  In  1732,  the  15th  of  September.  la 
1733,  the  6th  of  September,  the  8th  apd  31ft  of 
Odober,  and  the  12th  of  December.  In  1 735,  the 
i:6tb  of  Febpjary  ;  in  the  fame  year  again  in  the 
night  between  the  9th  and  loth  of  October,  with  E 
ftorm  from  the  north*weft  which  held  the  f^^e 
cour&  till  noon,  fo  that  the  oversowing  water,  by 
about  eight  o'clock,  had' deluged  every  quarter  pf 
Peter(burg  to  the  height  of  an  ell,  and  did  not 
abate  till  afternpon.  In  1740,  the  i2ch  of  Sep- 
tember,  the  day  of  the  equinox,  when  the  flood  rofe 
two  arihines  and  three  verfhoks  ^above  the  bed  of 
the  river.  In  1752,  the  22d  of  Odiober,  wich  9 
flying  ftorm,  from  the  fouth-weft,  verging  to  the 
weft,  which  about  ten  a|  night  fo  raifed  the  water^ 
th^t  i(  came  nine  feet  and  an  half  above  its  ufu^l 
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ftatian,  and  inundated  all  the  iflands  and  the  fevera! 
quarters  of  the  town  (the  Stickhof  and  the  part 
about  the  Nefskoi  monaftery  excepted)  with  tre- 
mendous violence,  and  caufing  great  damage  to  the 
inhabitants ;  but  prefently  after  midnight  it  fubfided 
tvith  equal  rapidity.    At  this  flood  it  was  very  re- 
markable, that,  on  the  25th  of  Ofkober,  with  a 
ftrong  gale  from  the  S.  S.  W.  the  water,  which  had 
been  pretty  high  in  the  nearell  ftreets,  fwelled  on 
the  26th  with  a  fouth-weft  wind  fo  as  to  overflow 
the  whole  city,  yet  forafmuch  as  the  violence  of  the 
ftorm  turned  in  time  to  the  north,  overflowed  by 
one  arfhine  lower  than  the  former  day  j  and,  laftly, 
that,  on  the  28th  in  the  afternoon,  after  the  ftreani 
had  returned  on  the  27th  to  its  ordinary  channel, 
a  new  flood,  almoft  without  wind,  fucceeded,  which 
did  again  much  damage  on  the  Vaflilly  ollrof,  and 
probably  was  occafioned  by  ftorms  at  fea  which  had 
compreflTed  the  waters  of  the  gulf  of  Finland.    The 
Jaft,  and  one  of  the  moft  deftniftive  inundations, 
was  that  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  i777>  and  which 
in  fome  refpe£ts  exceeded  all  the  foregoing,  as  it 
continued  the  whole  night  from  the  9  th  to  the  loth 
of  September  (therefore  three  days  after  the  moon 
was  at  the  full)  with  an  uncommonly  low  ftate  of 
the  barometer  j  a  violent  fouth-weft  and  afterwards 
wefterly  wind  raging  all  the  while,  which  forced  the 
ft  ream  at  five  in.  the  morning  over  its  banks,  and 
laid  all  Peterfburg  under  water  in  many  parts  above 
two  ells,  but  fpcnt  the  moft  of  it*  fury  on  the 

Vafilly 
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VafiUy  oftrof  and  what  is  called  thi  Peterfbiirg-fide, 
wafhing  away  fences,  bridges,  and  fuch  houfes  2(9 
H^eremod  expofed  to  the  fca, forcing  up  whole  acrci 
6f  foreft  trees  by  the  roots^  traniporting  pchts, 
galliots,  and  heavy  loaded  barks  to  a  great  diftlince 
on  the  land,  and  daHilnig  others  to  pieces,  and  Cer- 
tainly would  have  raged  with  greater  fury,  and  have 
committed  for  moTe  liafvoc,  had  not .  the  temp^ftv 
toirards  eight  o'clock,  when  the  flood  was  rifen  ti 
taore  than  ten  feet  above  the  common  leyel  of  the 
river,  and  upwards  of  a  fdot  atlfd  a  haif  higher  than 
m  1752,  veered  to  the  north-weftward  and  caufed 
the  decline  of  the  wafer,  Tfrhich  about  noon  was 
well-nigh  retired  from  the  ftre^sts.  Were  the  Bai-- 
tic  fubje£t  to  a  confiddr^Ue  flux  and  reflux,  the  in--* 
ondations  of  ffeteributg  Would  be  incomparably 
mote  terrible,  and  in  all  probability  not  niuch  iit- 
feriot  to  the  remarkable  fpring-tide  at  Briftol,  which 
often,  in  particular  circumftances,  iftcreafes,-  ta 
fifty,  or  even  to  fixty  feet.  However  it  is  poilible 
that  ftorms  prevailing  in  the  north  feA  during  the 
time  of  the  fprinjg-tides,  which  .fcipel  together  aa 
extraordinary  qUaniftry  of  water  into  the  Baltic,  may 
remotely  contribute  to  the  inundations  that  happeti 
at  St.  Pe5eriburg,  wheri  the  winds  that  aO  to  that  end 
combine  with  thefe  circumftances.^—  Lefs  cti^nfide-. 
rabie  floodings  of  the  Neva  are  not  unfrequent  ih 
autumn,  rifing  to  the  height  of  from  five  to  f(^vAi 
feet,  and  have^been  rdiharked  to  hap^ien  ten  tiiftes 
pfljy  fincc  1752  J  as,  in  1756,  thc*2;$th  of  Sep* 
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timber,  with  a  ftorm  from  the  weft,  to  feveil  feet 
three  inches  englifh  meafure;  in  1757,  the  16th  of 
Odobcr,  with  a  ftorm  from  the  fouth-weft,  to  the 
height  of  fix  feet  two  inches ;  in  1762,  the  28th 
of  Odober^  with  a  fouch-Weft  wind,  five  feet  ten 
inches ;  in  17631  the  8th  of  Oftober,  with  a  fouth* 
weft  wind,  five  feet  four  inches  ;  in  1 764,  from  the 
6th  to  the  24di  of  November,,  feven  feet  four 
inches;  in  1765,  the  i6th  of  November,  in  a 
perfeft  calm,  five  feet  fix  inches;  in  1772,  the 
31ft  of  December,  with  a  fouth-weft  gale,  five  feet 
two  inches. 

The  aurora  boi'ellis  is  very  frequent,  and  not 
4incommonly  makes  its  appearance  with  extremely 
vivid  white  corrufcations  of  light  The  year  in 
general,  produces  from  twenty  to  tbirty  difplays^of 
thofe  inexpliQabk  phjenomena  :  foraetimes  ,  they 
reckon  forty ;  but  in  1 762  there  were  only  two,  and 
in  1731  fout  exhibitions  of  the  northern  li^ts. 

Storms  of  thunder  and  lightning  are  neither 
numerous,  vioknt,  nor  lafting.  In  1732  there  were 
only  two)  ,in  •iC75o  hut  three;  though  annually 
they  may  be  rcqmjmted  at  from-  fix  to  eighteen.  At 
times,  ♦  however, '  they  do .  confiderable  damage. 
Therefore  the  tower  of  Peter ^s. church,,  which 
was  deprived  of  its  fpire  by  lightning,  the  palaces  o^ 
Gatfliinaand  Peterhof  are  provided  wilh  conduftors, 
the  former  J  on  .the  principles  of  M.  Al}:^.  Euler,..of 
our  academy  ;  the. two  latter  werp  placed  under  the 
diredioqs  of  prof.  Kohlreif. 


climate;  sS 

No  \rind$   are  particularly  predominant   here» 

* 

though  in  one  year  this^  and  in  another  that,  is 
mod  frequent.  According  to  the  obfervations  kept 
fince  1725,  there  are  annually  from  ten  to  fixtcen 
tempefts.  Of  thefe  the  mod  injurious  to  navigation 
are  thofe  that  come  from  the  eaff,  becaufe  they 
occalion  the  water  of  the  Cronftadt  gulf  to' be  fo  low. 
that  no  fliips  of  burden  can  come  up  ;  the  weftern. 
tempefts,  as  before  remarked,  are  more  prejudicial 
to  the  city,  by  caufing  a  fweli  of .  the  Neva,  and  at 
times  inundations. 

Hoar-frofts  are  common,  covering  and  ornament- 
ing the  leaflefs  branches  of  the  trees,  in  the  winter 
months,  with  their  extremely  beautiful,  fparkling^ 
white,  icy  cryftallizadons*  It  but.feidom  hails  ;  not 
above  fix  times  in  the  year  —  and  the  hail-ftones 
are  always  fmall. 

The  fudden  tranfitions  of  the.  air  to  different 
temperatures  have  often  been  mentioned  as  re-; 
markable  by  travellers,  with  great  juftice*  Thus, 
at  Peterlburg,  on  the  1 2th  of  February  1 794,  they 
had  13  degrees  of  froft ;  on  the  13th,  2  degrees  of 
jtbaw;  the  14th,  froll  again ;  and  on  the  15th,  19 
degrees  of  froft,  by  Reaumur's  thermometer.  -      .   , 

ip  the  SECOND  region  the  fummer  is  indeed  iijte* 
irife  in  many  parts  Ihort ;  yet  in  moft  of  them  fo 
warm,  and  the  days  fo  long,  that  the  fruits  ^fthd 
earth  ufually  come  to  perfed  maturity  in  a  much  ^ 

Ihorter  fpace  of  time  than  elfewhere.  The  wiiiter 
too,  in  this  region^  pai-ticula^ly  in  the, governments 
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of  Irkutfls,  TobolOc,  Permei  Viastkft,  &c  10  for  the 
moft  pait  very  fcvere. 

In  the  THIRD  region,  there  are  very  extenfivc 
<liftrids  ;  for  inftance,  in  the '  governments  of  Ir- 
kutfk,  Kolhy  vane,  and  Ufa,  where  the  winter  k  alfo 
long  and  cold.  This,  however,  arifcs  more  from 
tKe  very  lofty  i;nountains  with  which  thefc  diftrifts 
abound.  But  the  governments  in  the  european 
'divilion  of  RufGa  that  lie  under  this  meridian, 
moflly  enjoy  a  fhort  and  tolerably  temperate  mnter, 
and  a  fine  warm  fummer  *. 

In  the  Foi/RTH  region  the  winter  is  fhort,  and 
(though  in  fome  parts  of  the  governments  of  Ir- 
kutik  and  Kolhyvane,  cold  enough)  the  fummer 
warm,  often  hot,  and  in  many  parts  very  dry  f . 

The 

*  In  and  about  Moiko^  e.  gr.  the  rivers  freeze  over  in  the 
middle  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  Novcmberi  old  (tyle ;  and 
Break  up  in  March  or  the  beginning  of  April.  The  buds  of  the 
feirch-trees  Expand  in  May,  and  fhed  their  leaves  in  Septembec 
—  The  river  Ural  ufually  flowa,  ncai"  Qyrief,  free  from  ice  about 
fhe.beginning.  of  March, 

"|-  M.  Fa^^  writes  as  follows  concerning  the  diftrid  circum- 
jacent to  the  Terek  :  **  The  fpring  is  fliort  and  very  pleafant ; 
**  the  fuifamer  hot,  with  frequent  rains  and  ftorms ;  the  autumti 
"  (hort  and  dry  ;  the  winter  (hott,  clear,  and  rude."  And,  of 
the  parts  about  the  Irtifli :  ^^  The  climate  of  the  lower  region  of  tbe 
^*  Irtifh,  on  account  of  its  eadern,  and  partly  northern  fituation^ 
**  is  very  fcvere.  The  winter  is  continually  keen.  The  fum- 
*'  mer,  for  a  gfeat  part  of  it,  has  fuch  a  foggy  atmofphere,  that 
•'  we  get  but  a  very  fmal!  horizon,"and  I  can  frequently  look 
^**ftcdflAly  at  the  dim  orb  of  the  fun. with  my  r.akcd-eyr,  as  wc 
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The  immenfe  territory  of  this  empire  likewlfe 
naturally  forms  itfelf  into  two  grand  divifiQns,  by  the 
Yaft  Ural  chain  of  mountains  interfe&ing  it  from 
north  to  fouth  ^  thefe  divifions  aie  very  unequal^ 
both  as  to  dimenfions  and  quality.  That  on  the 
weftward,  is  proper  or  european  Ruifia ;  and  that 
lying  to  the  eaft,  afiatic  Ruilia,  or.  Siberia. 


do  at  the  moon.  The  fpring  ind  the  autumn  arc  moftlj 
bnghtt  but  are  fubje6i  to  very  rapid  tranfitions  from  prettjr 
warm  to  biting  cold.  Falls  of  fnow  are  not  rare  in  May  and 
♦•  September;  and,  July  only  excepted,  no  month  in  the  year 
•*  is  fecure  from  night  frafts.  But,  io  fpring,  here,  as  in  the 
'*  quite  foathern  and  middle  Siberia,  every  thing  comes  forward 
**  with  amazing  rapidity.''  P.  258.  —  In  Om(k,  where  the  Om 
hiUs  into  the  Irti(h,  the  cold,  in  1770,  was  from  151  to  215 
degrees  of  deTifle.  In  January  I77i>  the  leaft  cold  160,  the 
^cateft  200  degrees.  In  February  from  160  to  205.  March 
the  I2th  it  was  at  igoyandthe  27th  at  140  degrees.  The  Irtifti 
lure  breaks  up  in  March,  ufuaDy  between  the  loth  and  thesoth. 
In  KiHiar,  and  about  the  whole  of  the  Terek  (the  mod  fouthern 
diflri^s  of  the  ruffian  empire),  the  S.  S.  E.  and  S.  winds,  irom 
the  mountains,  are  very  drying  and  cold.  From  1768  to  1775 
the  greateft  heat  here  according  to  dc  I'Ifle's  thermometer,  was 
97  degrees,  and  the  greateft  cold  1914^  degrees.  On  the  9th  of 
l^ovember  i77o>  a  fmall  fhock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  there. 
Guldenftaedt,  part  1.  p.  .177.  —  In  Irkutlk,  the  9th  of  Decelnbet 
1 772,  the  thermometer  flood  at  254.  degrees,  and  the  quickfilver 
confolidated  in  it«     Georgi,  travels,  part  i.  p.  36. 

The  Angara  there  commonly  does  not  freeze  till  towards  the 
etidof  December ;  frequcBtly  not  ttU  the  middle  of  January,  and 
IS  already  open  again  by  about  the  clofe  of  March,  or  at  farthelt 
the  firfi  days  in  April. 

The 
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the  longer.    On  the  fliorteft  day,  the  loth  of  Dc-» 
cemberj  old  ftyle. 
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SECTION  III. 

Nature  ^nd  quality  of  the  ground. 

Thb  qudity  of  the  foil,  in  this  enormobs  empire^ 
as  may  well  be  fuppofed,  is  extrdhiely  various.  Thert 
ar^  entire,  and  they  very  cxtenfive  governments,  that 
arc  fpll  of  ihountains  :  but  others,  in  ftill  gteatet 
number,  that  coniift  of  vaft  fteppds  and  pla&i8> 
fome  of  which  areinexplorable  to  the  eye. 

I  (hall  commence  this  head  with  a  few  general  t^ 
marks  made  by  that  diligent  and  accurate  furveyor, 
capt.  Ptefch€y6f :  "  Ruffia  (fays  he)  is  divided  by 
nature  into  two  great  parts  by  a  range  of  mountain^ 
called  Ural,  which  form  one  continued  uitinteri 
fupted  barrier  acrofs  the  whole  breadth  of  it,  divid- 
ing Siberia  from  the  reft  of  Ruffia. 

^'  That  part  of  Ruffia  which  lies  oxk  this  fide  t&e: 
XTtal  mountains  prefents  a  vaft  extended  plain  yerg- 
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bg  towards  the  weft  by  an  eafy  gradation.  This 
plain,  from  its  prodigious  extent^  has  a  great 
variety  of  climates^  toils,  and  products.  The 
northern  part  of  it  is  very  woody,  marfhy,  but 
little  capable  of  cultivation,  and  has  a  fenfible 
decleoilon  towards  the  white  fea  and  the  frozen 
ocean.  The  other  part  of  this  extenfive  plain  in- 
cludes the  whole  diftrid  along  the  river  Volga,  as 
far  as  the  deferts  reaching  by  the  Cafpian  and  tha 
fea  of  Azof,  conftituting  the  fined  part  of  Ruffia^ 
which  in  general  is  rich  and  fertile,  having  more ' 
arable  and  meadow  land,  than  £3refts,  fwamps^  or 
barren  deferts. 

«*  The  moft  remarkable,  for  fuperior  quality  and. 
flavour  of  every  kind  of  fruit  and  other  produdtions 
of  the  earth,  is  that  part  which  extends  towards 
Voronetch,  Tambof,  Pen^a,  and  Sinbirlk,  as  &r  as 
the  deferts.  ,It  everywhere  abounds  in  an  admira- 
bly rich  foil,  confifting  of  a  black  mould,  ftrongly 
Impregnated  with  faltpetre.  Ryt  that  part  which  ' 
commences  between  the  fea  of  Azof  and  the  CaC- 
piau,  and  extending  near  the  (hores  of  the  latter, 
runs  between  the  Volga  and  the  Ural,  and  then 
ftretching  as  far  as  the  river  Emba,  is  nothing  but 
a  defer!)  level,  arid,  high,  fterile,  and  full  of  faline 

lakes. 
**  The  part  lying  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Ural 

mountains^  known  by  the  name  o£  Siberiai  is  a  fiat 

traft  of  land  of  confiderable  extent,  declining  im-> 

percq)tibly  towards  the  frozen  ocean,  a^,d  by  equally 

gentle 
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gentle  gradations  rifing  towards  the  fouth ; '  where ' 
at  laft  it  forms  a  great  chain  of  mountains,  making 
the  boundary  of  Ruffia  on  the  fide  of  China.  Be- 
tween  the  two  rivers  Oby  and  Irtifli,  and  the  Altay 
mountains,  runs  a  very  extenfive  plain,  called  the 
Barabinfkaia  (leppe,  or  the  deferts  of  Baraba,  the 
northern  part  whereof  is  excellently  adapted  to 
agriculture ;  but  the  fouthern,  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
barren  defert,  full  of  fands  and  marffaest  The 
country  between  the  rivers  Oby  and  Yenifley  con- 
fifls  more  of  woodland  than  of  open  field :  and  the 
other  fide  of  the  Yeniffey  is  entirely  covered  with 
impervious  woods,  as  far  as  the  lake  Baikal ;  buc 
the  foil  is  everywhere  fruitful :  and  wherever  the 
natives  have  been  at  the  pains  of  clearing  and  drain- 
ing the  grounds,  it  proves  to  be  rich,  and  highly 
fit  for  cultivation.  The  parts  beyond  the  Baikal 
are  furrounded  by  ridges  of  high  (tony  mountains. 
Proceeding  farther  on  towards  the  eaft,  the  climate 
of  Siberia  becomes  gradually  more  and  more  fevere, 
the  fummer  (hortcns,  the  winter  grows  longer,  an4 
the  frofts  are  more  intenfe, 

"  In  fuch  temperature  of  climate,  the  greater 
part  of  Siberia,  that  is,  the  middle  and  fouthem  la- 
ritudes  of  it,  as  far  as  the  river  Lena,  is  extremely 
fertile  and  fit  for  every  kind  of  produce ;  but  the 
northern  and  eaftern  parts,  being  encumbered  with 
wood,  are  deprived  of  this  advantage,  being  unfit 
both  for  pafturage  and  culture.  The  whole  of  this 
part,  as  far  as  the  6oth  degree  of  north  latitude  and 

to 
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to  the  frozen  ocean,  is  full  of  bogs  and  riioraflej 
covered  with  mofs,  which  would  be  abtblutely  im- 
paffable,  did  not  the  ice,  which  never  thaws  deeper 
than  feven  inches,  remain  entire  bcneaih  it.** 

'  Face  of  the  country. 

In  this  particular  a  ftill  greater  diverfity  is  obr 
fervable  than  in  climate*  Here  arc  delightful  and 
charming  regions,  where  Natur?  leem$  to  have  dif- 
penfed  her  gifts  of  ev^ry  kind  witl)  ^n  unfparing 
hand  * ;  while  towards  oilers  (he  has  acted  io  like 
a  flepmother  that  all  appears  defert  an4  gloomy* 
We  muft  not  judge  of  the  country  at  large  from 
ttither  the  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  appearances. 
If,  howevet",  we  were  to  divide  the  ground  and  foil 
into  claifes,  it  might  be  done  in  fomeihing  of  the  foK 
lowing  manner,  yet  without  particular  regard  tv 
the  leveral  kinds  of  earth  and  ftrata. 

Jirable  land. 

Under  this  head  we  muft  reckon  various  trafls 
of  land,  efpecially,  i.  tbofe  that  are  kept  in  con- 
ftant  cultivation  and  tillage,  fuch  as  are  everywhere 
feen  in  Great  and  Little  RuiTia,  in  the  provinces 
bordering  on  the  Baltic,  and  many  others.  2.  Such  as 

♦  And  yet  numbers  of  foreigners  ftill  adhere  to  the  foolifli  notion 
that  RuflUa  is  entirely  a  rude  country,  and  has  not  a  trace  to 
ibew  of  !>eautifui  Nature. 

5  aXiQ 
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are  only  ufed  at  times,  and  left  quiet  for  a  great 
length  of  time.  In  fome  regions,  for  inftance,  in 
little  Ruifia,  about  the  Don  *,  &c.  where  they  are 
looked  upon  as  fteppes,  which  if  merely  ploughed 
and  then  fown,  would  be  produ£liye ;  in  others,  for 
example,  in  Livonia,  Efthonia,  and  Ingria^  where 
they  are  rendered  fertile  by  fire,  and  are  called  by 
the  countrymen  bufh-lands  f .  On  fuch  parcels  of 
ground,  which  are  either  allotted  into  particular 
poffeffions,  or  have  no  proper  owner,  villages  might 
be  gradually  ereded.  In  uninhabited  diftrifts  thefe 
trads  are  moft  frequent.  3*  Thofe  that  are  pro- 
per for  agriculture,  but  lie  totally  unemployed : 
they  waut  only  for  induftrious  hands.  There  are  flill 
plenty  of  thefe  vaft  tra£ts,  where  millions  of  men 
might  find  work  and  profit,  efpecially  in  fruitful 
fteppes,  and  in  numberlefs  large  forefls. 

TTie  fertility  of  all  thefe  trafts  is  very  different 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  foil.  In  Liv6nia 
and  Efthonia,  from  good  fields  they  reap  eight,  and 
in  fuccefsful  years  from  ten  to  twelve  fold  ;  from  in- 
different ground  about  only  three,  but  from  better 
at  times  fixteen  or  even  more  than  twenty  fold.  The 
harvefls  about  the  Don  are  commonly  ten  fold ; 
but  towards  Tomfk  on  the  Tihumufh,  and  in  the 

*  The  Don  kozak  takcs»  in  whatever  part  of  the  fleppe  he 
choofcsy  a  piece  fit  for  cultivation,  and  beAows  his  labour  upon 
it  as  long  as  he  thinks  proper^  or  as  long^  as  its  vlfible  fertility 
will  amply  reward  his  labour. 

t  See  Hupel  Liefl.  and  Eflhl.  vol.  ii. 

whole 
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Vbote  region  between  the  Oby  and  the  Tom^  many 
fields  afford  an  increafe  of  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
fold  * ;  and  at  Krafnoyarik  the  failure  of  a  crop 
Was  never  heard  of :  of  winter-corn  they  reap  eight 
of  barley  twelve^  aiid  6f  oats  twenty-fold  f. 

In  Little  Ruilia,  on  the  Don,  and  in  many  other 

places,  the  fields  zte  never  manured,  only  ploughed 

once,  juft  to  turn  up  the  earth,  afterwards  harrowed^ 

and  then  fown :  more  culture,  efpecially  dungings 

would  puih  the  com  up  too  luxuriantly  or  parch  it^ 

and  fo  hurt  the  harveil }  as  the  foil  is  fufficiently 

fertile  of  itfelf.     Of  equal  goodnefs  is  the  ground  ill 

great  part  of  Siberia  i  for  eJcample,  on  the  SanlsUra  ; 

on  the  Ufa  in  the  country  of  the  Bafhkirs ;  here  and 

there  In  the  Baraba,  or  the  barabinian  fteppe ;  aUb 

on  the  Kama,  whente  a  gteat  quantity  of  eotii  ia 

fent  to  the  northern  comlefs  dwelling  places  on  the 

Dvina  and  Pecfhora*    In  like  manner  too  in  the 

government  of  Ifetdt  the  foil  generally  confiik  of  ^ 

black  earth  to  the  depth  of  an  ell^  confequently  ia 

proper  for  tillage,  for  meadow-land,  ^nd  garden* 

ground.     On  the  Oby  near  Barnaul,  the  black 

earth  does  not  indeed  go  very  deep,  but  the  marly 

day  I  that  lies  under  it,  fertilizes  it  fo  much  as  to 

make  it,  in  fome  places,  yield  plentiful  harvcfts, 

*  Pallas,  vol.  ii.  p.  656  k  feq.        f  Ibid.  vol.  iii,  p.  6. 

X  A  darlc-grey  earth,  about  a  fopt  deep,  beneath  which 
nins  a  hiyct  of  clajt  and  is  hdd  ih  mttjr  pkces  to  be  fine  arable 
land.  T 

VOX**  I.  Jf  -  withput 
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wittkout  manuring,  for  twenty  years  ^fucccffiv^Iy. 
At  Kraihoyarik,  the  fields  will  bei^r  no  manure 
whatever,  and  yet  contimie  fruitful  for  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  if  only  fizffered  to  lie  fallow  every  third 
yearf*  When  the  fertility  ceafes,  the  boor  takes  z 
hcfh  piece  from  the  ileppe.  On  the  Selenga>  in 
the  diJtrift  of  Sclenghinlk,  the  fields  are  hilly,  and 
yec  will  bear  no  manure,  as  it  is  found  on  repeatedl 
trial  to  fpoil  the  corn  J. 

Meadows. 

'  Thefe  are  in  an  abundance  not  to  be  defcribed  5  ' 
thQMgh  here  and  there  a  diilriel  may  be  in  want  of 
them, :  but  reg'ulariy  eftablilhed  farms  on  account 
of  the  long  winters,  require  a  great  fupply  of  hay^ 
At.  the  fame  time  there  are  largj;  trafts  of  country, 
where  the  meadows  (which  in  many  places  are  called 
hay-crops,  and  when  they  are  overflowed  by  fome 
river  every  fpring,  luchten)  arc  not  ufed  as  fuch  at 
all,  either  bccaufe  the  people  want  no  hay,  or  bc- 
^aufe  from  lazinefs  they  do  not  cut  it,  but  oblige 
their  cattle  throughout  the  winter  to  feek  a  poor 
nourifhment  on  the  paflure  grounds,  and  fometimes 
even  under  the  fnqw. 

Hence  it  follows,  jthat  artificial  meads,  as  not  deem- 
ed neceffary ,' are  unufual.  Where  a  want  of  chera 
is  feen,  there  is  commonly  a  deficiency  in  land  fit  for 

*  Pallas,  VoL  ii.  p.  641.  f  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  6. 

X  Ibid.  p.  t68. 

^  .    that 


thst  putpdTe  ^9  or  tfie  people  choofe  father  to  turn 
k  into  ^arable«  However>  fom^  fteppes  product 
thebeft  meadow^grafs  for  provender/ and  yield  feed 
for  makiiig  artiBckil  meadows  ^  fuch  as  fam-foin,  tb< 
i^piiie  hedyfarium,  clover/  variou$  kinds  of  aneu 
nti^  pulfe,  ilardower  plants  f,  and  fine  grafied 
that  will  bear  any  climate.  ^ 

AH  the  meadows  may  be  reduced  to  thefe  four 
kinds :  i*  Fine  produ£Hve  meads  that  have  a  good 
black,  but  fomewhat  moift  foil :  thefe  yield  the 
greateil  drops  of  hay ;  to  them  belong  thd  hichtem 
2.  Dry,  whereof  the  foil  is  fit  for  agriculture,  and 
at  times  is  fo  employed ;  they  coittrrtonly  yield  21 
fliort  but  very  nutritious  hay.  3.  Watery'  ahd 
marfhy  j  thefe  do  not  produce  the  beflr,  but  give  ^ 
Very  ferviceable  hay  in  cafes  of  fcarcity  in  parching 
fumtners  ind  dry  places;  4.  Fat  fteppes,  wherd 
the  grafs  in  fome  parts  groWs  £0  the  height  of  4 
inan  :  they  are  feldom  mown. 

Number^  b^  Watiery-meadows  tfilght  he  much 
improve  by  draining,  and  where  the  mofd  impedes 
fhe  grbwth  of  graft,  by  cultivation  j  but  thefe  work* 
ftre  rarely  undertaken ;  only  fometimes  a  careful 
landlord  enlarges  his  meadows  by  clearing  the 
brafh^vood,  or  by  adding  a  freSi  plcre  to  them  from 
the  foreft  j  but  it  1$  generally  thought  unnecelfary^ 

:    9  •  Soiiietiales  alfo>a  i^ant  of  people  or  oF  time,  but  moft  fre* 
'^ueotly  laziflcffi  is*  the  reafbn  thstt  tiie  increftfe  of  meadovr»}| 
neglefted. 
f  Pallas,  vol*  ii.  f  7S'  ' 
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or  at  lead  very  difficulty  to  make  them  level  * ;  and 

therefore  many  mea4ow-]ands  have  mote  the  appear* 

ance  of  a  defert'. — In  diitri£hs  where  the  grafs  is  bad, 

rank,  and  acrid,  the  horfes  and  cows  are  gradually 

accuftomed  to  it,  and  eat  it  from  hunger^  without 

being  followed  by  any  perceptible  injury  or  (ick« 

nefs. 

• 

Forefis. 

Some  regions  fufFer  a  great  fcarcity  of  wood ; 
and  (^onfequently,  if  not  all,  yet  a  part  of  them 
are  uninhabited  :  whereas  others  have  fuch  a  fuper* 
fluity  of  prodigious  forefts,  that  no  ufe  can  be  made 
of  them.  In  Great  Ruffia,  which,  however,  is  much 
more  thickly  peopled  than  the  remoter  regions, 
thefe  are  feen :  as  aproofwe  need  only  mention  the 
great  and  almoil  unufcd  forefts  between  Peterfburg 
and  Mofco ;  as  alfo  thofe  between  Vladimir  and  Ar* 
f^mas>  which  appear  even  frightful  to  many  travellers. 
In  Siberia,  are  fome  flill  larger  ;  for  example,  about 
the  Ural  mountains;  in  the  diftridt  of  the  river 
Tara  \  on  the  Ufa  as  far  as  the  Kama  \  and  the 
mountainous  and  uninhabited  trad  of  the  forefl: 
Aterfkoy,  between  what  lately  were  the  provinces 
of  Perme  and  Ufa,  is  feventy-five  verAs  overt* 

*  To  remove  the  iriequalities*  arifiiig  from  moles,  mofs,  &c.  is 
difficult,  but  very  advantageous.  •— The  colkdied  hilltcs  mak^ 
•Xccllent  manure. 

+  See  PaUas,  i«l.  iii*  p.  466.  470.  and  4J2. 

Where 
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Vpkdfit  there  are  no  iron-works,  no  towns 
nor  rivers  in  the  neighbourhood,  thefe  fine 
fbrefls  can  neither  be  ufed  nor  their  produftsT^e 
turned  into  money.  The  largeft  trees  fall  down 
with  age,  br  are  broke  by  ftorms,  lie  rotting  upon 
the  ground,  hinder  the  young  (hoots  in  their  growth, 
and  give  the  forefts  a  difmal  appearance.  They 
often  cut  down  large,  iquantities  without  making  any 
ufe  of  them.  So,  lately,  on  account  of  the  high- 
way robbers,  who  are  apt  to  infeft  the  forefts,  great 
cuts  have  been  made  on  both  fides  of  the  ways, 
which  give  a  freer  profpeft,  and  allow  the  aif 
and  the  fun  to  z6t  with  greater  effed  in  drying  the 
road. 

There  is  a  great  diverfity  of  trees  in  the  ruffian 
empire,  fome  of  which  fhall  be  mentioned  more 
particularly  hereafter.  The  large  oak  forefts  in 
the  government  of  Kazan  are  fpared  and  managed 
with  care,  as  the  crown  is  fupplied  with  fhip-timber 
from  them.  The  oak-forefts  in  Livonia  and  Eftho- 
nia  are  but  fmallf- in  Siberia  oaks  are  not  found 
to  grow. 

On  the  fubjefb  of  forefts  a  few.  further  remarks 
arc  ftill  here  to  be  made.  The  emprefs  began  to 
think  ferioufly  of  their  proper  management,  which 
formerly  extended  only  to  particulai*  provinces  : 
bat  was  now  to  reach  over  the  whole  empire.  By 
a  decree  of  the  26th  of  March  1786,  it  is  ordered 
that  the  forefl:s  belonging  to  the  crown  ihall  be 
jdefcribed^  furveyed,  furrounded  with  a  ditch,  and 

F  3  regularly 
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riegularly  fet  off  into  portions  for.fellwg*.  .T*«^ 
len^te  therefore  jiTued  its  comm^ds  on  tbje  i  diih 
of  Pecei^ber  17911  to  the  general  govetnprs  and 
their  lieutenants,  for  thi^  purpofe,  -«—  However, 
iit  muft  be  confeflfed  that  the  proper  culture  of 
timber,  in  ipany,  or  even  moil  parts  of  the  eippire,. 
is  ilill  to  be  reckoned  among  the  unufual  matters  o^ 
office }  and  that  too  even  where  a  fenfibl^  fcarcity. 
calls  aloud  for  the  utmofl  care.  A  due  partUioq, 
of  the  falls  is  but  rarely  attended  to  by  a  priv^t^ 
proprietor :  the  whole  of  his  care  commonly  go6% 
no  farther  thvi  to  the  fparin^  of  an  adjacent  f^ff^ 
that  ferves  for  an  orqaipent  t<;^  bis  manfion,:of  i^t 
favourable  to  the  pleafures  of  the  chace,  or  afford;? 
a  fhelter  in  cafe  of  nect^iSty.  From  ftmiliar  ca^es 
feveral  forefls  about  St.  Peteriburg  are  kept  up  with 
the  greateft  attention.  —  The  negligence  that  haf 
liitherto  prevailed  in  thefe  refpefts  has  already 
(ong  ago  in  fome  diflrifts  put  a  total  flop  to 
their  mine-works  for  want  of  th?  neceffary  firet 
wood.  -~  At  the  fame  time  it  is  not  to  be  wifhecl 
that  this  oeconomy  in  the  article  of  trees  lhoul4 
be  carried  to  extremity,  without  having  a  due 
refpe£t  for  the  conftitution  of  t^e  provinces  an4 

♦  As  to  fuch  as  are  private  property  every  proprietor  is  left 
to  his  own  difcretion  ;  it  being  one  of  the  inhei:ent  rights  of  the 
nation,  that  every  landholder  fliall  have  the  free  adminiftrattoxi 
fif  his  own  pofieflions ;  and  the  government  hat  never  yet  taken 
^y  ftep  towards  the  Umiution  of  the  ivb^tl^*^  Y9)iuitaiy  lyanagcr 
p^n\,  of  hi9  for^fts  and  lands. 
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(ht  claims  of  the  boors.     Thefe,   hs   vaflals,  can 
poffefs  no  immovable  property  :  all  the  wood  they 
want  they  fetch  gratis  from  the  forefts  of  their  lord.; 
which,  from  antient  cuftom,  they  treat  as  their  own 
property.     They  may  be  competed,  however  the 
late  regulation  may  feem  to  be  againft  it,  to  confine 
themfelves  to  the  fall  of  wood  allotted  for  the  time  ; 
only  neither  a  kameraiuof,  nor  the  hereditary  lord, 
or  hi«  ranger*,  muft  pretend  to  afcertain  how  much 
eacfc  boor  feall  annually  take  away  from  the  fall ; 
ts  his  wants  cannot  be  precifely  calculated,  nor  ard 
they  every  year  equally  great.     IV:.  will  never  fetcli 
away  more  than  he  ha&  occafiQn  for  at  home,  uniefs 
he  fi<)ds  a  coaveni^t  opportunity  for  carrying  on  a 
pfctty  trade  in  the  article  of  firing.     Even  this  ought 
not  to  be  tck>  fcf upulgufly  forbid  for  two  reafons : 
(irft,  becaufe,  without  this,  many  towns  would  be 
entirely  deftitute  of  fuel ;  fecondly,  becaufe  the  boor 
would  thus  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  fupport  on 
a  failure  of  the  harveft,  or  under  any  other  mif- 
fortune.     There  are  places  where  the  inhabitailts 
moftly  gain  their  livelihood  from  the  forefts ;  as  at 
Kargapol,  for  example.   Confequently,  the  manage* 
ment  of  woods,  as  praSifed  in  England  and  other 
foreign  parts,  could  not  be  altogether  introduced 
into  Ruflia.  —  T>c  propofal  to  remove  all  difficult. 
tics  by  allotting  to  every  cottage  its  peculiar  porrtoA 
of  foreft,  could  not  be  everywhere  executed  ;  and  it 
might  likewife  give  room  to  apprehend  left  the  then 
poffeflfor,  by  negligence  or  by  too  prodigal  &  fale  of 

F  4  his 
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his  ihare,  might  foon  let  it  go  to  ruin,  if  competent 
overfeeit  were  not  appointed  ;  who,  as  is  felt  by  fre* 
quent  ei^perieace  in  Livonia,  are  either  thieves 
themfelves,  or  for  a  trifle  of  money  will  wink  at  tb? 
4epr<d»tiops  of  others. 


Mountains. 

Several  governments  are  very  flat,  and  almofj; 
one  plain  throughout ;  whereas  in  others  are  feeq 
not  only  lofty  mountains  Handing  infulated  and 
alone,  but  alfo  large  chains  or  ridges  of  mountains. 
Among  others  thofe  of  Finland,  Taurida,  Kamt* 
fliatka,  &c.  But  the  moil  noted,  and  in  many 
refpeds  the  mod  beneficialj  is  that  of  the  lofty  Ural. 
It  may  be  divided  into  three  parts  ;  the  kirghiHanj 
the  part  abounding  with  ore*  and  the  defert,  which 
reaches  as  far  as  the  frozen  ocean,  and  is  ftill  for 
the  mofl:  part  uninhabited  and  unexplored-  This 
monftrqus  ridge  i$  ufually  held  to  be  the  line  between 
Europe  and  Afia,  in  fuch  mauQer  that  one  fide 
belongs  to  each  of  thefe  quarters  of  the  world. 
Pallas  thinks  *  that  the  arm  of  it  which  bears  tbf 
name  of  Obfliifirt,  and  traverfes  the  country  be* 
tween  the  river  Ural  and  the  Samara,  may  be  ad- 
jnitted  as  the  border  as  far  ^s  the  Cafpian.  —  The 
chalk-hills  on  the  Don  compofe  a  large  chain,  with 
^hofe  on  the  BuTulukf.     One  principal  chain  it 

'    ^  Travc}s»  vol.  il.  p.  ^12*        f  Ibid.  toL  iiup.  682.  684. 


Aat  which  forms  the  natural  boundary  between  the 
ruiSan  empire  and  that  part  of  Soongori^  which 
Qow  belongs  to  China ;  called,  from  the  Irtiilh  to  the 
Oby,  the  Altaian ;  from  the  Oby  to  the  Teniffey, 
the  fayane  mountains,  and  runs  between  the  Amoor 
and  the  Lena>  even  to  the  eaflem  ocean  *•  Generally 
fpeaking,  all  Daouria  and  the  regions  lying  beyond 
the  Baikal^  are  mountainous,  and  many  of  its  par-r 
ticular  hills  are  of  confiderable  height.  —  Moreover, 
arms  of  Caucafus  and  the  Carpathian  mountains 
extend  into  the  european  part  of  the  empire. 

In  general,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  fome  are 
covered  with  eternal  fnow  and  ice,  while  others 
are  clothed  |^th  forefts  and  a  beautiful  herbage. 
From  the  fiberian  mountains  great  advantages  ac- 
crue to  the  nation  on  account  of  the  excellent 
metals  with  which  they  abound.  Others  contain 
£dt-fprings,  (and  even  whole  mountains  of  fait,) 
or  fttlphureous  and  otherwife  excellent  wells ;  be- 
fides  a  variety  of  other  valuable  produds.  But 
there  are  alfo  lai|;e  fand-hills,  which  feem  to  ftand 
there  for  no  ufe  whatever,  and  to  have  arifen  merely 
from  the  cafual  effefls  of  inundations :  they  bear, 
however,  fometimes  a  fort  of  grafs  and  herbs. 
Such  iffe  found  in  the  fandy  defert  Naryn  and  on 
the  river  Achtuba,  likewife  about  the  Don,  and  the 
Ilovla  that  falls  into  it  f .  —  On  the  peninfula  of 


*  PaOas's  travels,  vol.  ii*  p.  510. 
f  Ibi(L  Tol.  ill.  jp.  540. 549.  683. 
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Kamtihfttka  ajid  ori  fotne  of  the  iA^nds  in  the  eaffern 
ocean  are  burning  mountains.  —  The  lofty  moun- 
tJiilifi,  from  the  quantity  of  melted  Tnqw,  during  . 
the  fummcr^  frequently  caufe  inundations, 

y  . 

•  •  • 

Steppes. 

Thj«  term  does   not  properly  denote  low  acni 
watery  places,  or  tnorafles,  but  dry,  elevated^  ck*  ^ 
t^five,  and  for  the  moft  part  uninhabited  plains. 
Some  of  them  belnj;  deftitute  of  wood  anJ  water, 
are  therefore  uninhabitable ;    others    have  flirobs 
growing  on  them,  and  are  watered  by  ftreams,  at 
leaft  have  fprings  or  wells,  though  they  are  void  of 
inhabitants ;   yet  in  thefe  nomadic  people  wander 
about  \i7th  their  herds  and  flocks,  and  thus  raake 
them,  if  not  their  conltant,  yet  their  fummer  re«- 
fidence.    In  many  of  them  are  feen  villages.  --^ 
Some  occupy  a  very  large  fpaqe :  thus,  it  is  caU 
cuhited  that  the   fteppe  between  Samara  and  the 
town  of  Uralik  ^  amounts  in  length  to  upwards  of 
feven.  hundred  verfts ;    but,   as  every  twenty  or 
thirty  verfts  we  come  to  a  lake  or  river,  the  Ural* 
kozaks  traverfe  them  when  they  fetch  their  meal 
from  Samara.  —  Probably  hereafter  feveral  of  thefe 
fteppcs,  at  ^eaft  in  fome  places,  will  be  cultivated, 
if  they  wifh  to  raife  forefts  upon  them. 

In  regard  to  the  foil  an  extreme  variety  prevails, 
f ither  being  very  fruitful  and  proper  for  agriculture 

♦  Formerly  Yaik, 

or 


or  for  meadow»land>  or  iadifcFiminately  for  biAh» 
Accordingly  in  the  (leppe  ^bout  the  Dan,  tbd 
l^ozaks  of  tbofe  parts  employ  themfelve^  in  agri^ 
culture,  as  well  as  In  t^  breeding  of  cattle.  Soid^ 
pf  them  furqifli  fxcellwt  paftqre  by  tbeii*  fine 
h^bage,  as  the  fouthgm  traft  of  the  ifetfl^  pro^ 
vince,  and  the  (lepp<^  of  th«  middle  hord  of  the 
Kirghiftzi*.  Or  the  foi)  is  unffuicful ;  whfrthet  it 
be  the  iand,  the  fait,  or  th^  (ton^  it  contains  tliat  i^ 
the  caufe  of  it.  Among  thefe  are  to  b^  reckoned 
the   fandy  fteppe  on   the  Irtifli   near  Omfk;  in 

g^eral  wf  i{9d  about  the  mountaint  up  the  Iniih 
pure  arid  ft^ppes^  and  therefore  no  villages.  Alio 
the  K^ri4hoH^A^(kca>  betvceo  the  riirers  Belaia> 
Scania  f  and  TchuflTpvaia,  towards  the  UraUchain>  is 
IBpftly  faja4y  >  and  that  on  the  Argoun  towards  the 
borders  of  China^  is  of  a  ftiU  worfe  foil,  confiftrng 
of  rocky  particles  aud  flint.  The  whole  of  the 
ileppc  alcmg  the  riter  Kuflium,  towards  the  towi) 
of  Uralik^  is  defcribed  by  prof.  Pallas  f  as  dry, 
poor,  ialifiif ,  and  unfit  for  any  kind  of  agriculture, 
for  the  breed  of  cattle,  and  even  for  permanent 
inhabitants ;  there  is  not  even  a  folitary  ihrub  to  be 
feen,  much  lefs  any  wood.  In  general  faline  fpota 
are  not  unfrequent  in  the  fteppes ;  and  here  and 
there  we  alCo  meet  with  (ale-lakes  :  however^  fuch 
cli^rids  may  invite  to  came{^paflure, 

^  Palla»'s  travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  f^f        f  Ibid«  rol«  iii.  p.  S^S^ 
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Mod  of  the  fteppes  are  of  a  variable  foil.  So 
Pallas  calls  the  extenfive  Baraba,  from  the  Irtifli 
to  the  Oby,  a  beautiful  country  blefled  with  game 
and  fi(h ;  for  though  one  part  of  it  is  faline,  yet  it 
contains  a  great  many  lakes  as  well  as  large  trads 
very  well  adapted  to  agriculture.  So  likewife  is 
the  vaft  fleppe  of  Kuman  in  many  places  fandy,  dry, 
and  deftitute  of  water ;  yet  its  flats  which  border 
on  the  river  Kuma  fcem  formerly  to  have  been 
well  peopled,  and  at  prefent  very  favourable  to  that 
end* 

The  fleppes  are  frequently  fired,  either  by  the 
negligence  of  travellers,  or  on  purpofe  by  ther 
herdfmen,  in  order  to  forward  the  crops  of  grafs  ; 
or,  it  may  be,  out  of  malice,  as  fome  years  fince 
the  kozaks  of  the  Yaik  did ;  when,  having  rifen 
in  rebellion,  a  fmall  corps  of  ruffian  troops  ad« 
vancing  againfl  them,  they  faw  themfelves  all  at 
once  almofl  entirely  furrounded  by  th^  high  grafs 
on  fire.  Such  a  cataflrophe  often  occaiions  great 
mifchief ;  the  flames  fpread  themfelves  far  and 
wide,  put  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  in  im- 
minent danger,  confume  the  corn  on  the  ground, 
and  even  feize  on  the  forefts.  Many  prohibitions 
under  f^vere  penalties  have  accordingly  been  iiTued 
againfl  this  practice,  but  they  feldom  Jiave  any 
effed  *0  All  the  fleppes  may  be  confidered  as  a 
fort  of  common  land. 

*  See  Fallas's  travels,  toL  iU  p-  378* 

Jifyraffis. 
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Morajfes* 

Of  thefe  alfo  are  great  plenty^  and  of  various 
magnitudes.  Thus  the  northern  verge  of  Siberia 
towards  the  fliores  of  the  frozea  ocean,  for  feveral 
hundred  verfts  in  width,  is  one  prodigious  watery 
morais,  grown  over  with  mofs,  and  entirely  deflitute 
of  wood,  and  which  in  fummer  is  only  thawed  to 
the  depth  of  about  a  fpan  *.  In  the  interior  of  the 
empire  we  meet  with  fmaller  j  and  many  of  the 
fbrefts  have  a  fwampy  bottom  :  am6ng  others  may 
be  noticed  the  tradt  between  the  rivers  Kama  and 
Vistka^  which  is  very  woody  and  boggy. 

They  may  be  reduced  under  the  following  fouf 

general  kinds:    i.  Simply  low  watery  land;  fuch 

is  capable  of  being  iinproVed,  by  letting  off  the 

water  in  the  common  methods,  or  by  removing 

the  trees  that  fbade  the  ground,  and  prevent  the 

wind  and  the  Am  from  a£ting  upon  it ;  it  then  may 

become  good  meadow  and  arable  land.  2.  Swamps, 

which,  when  they  have  but  fome  drain  for  the 

water,  bear  at  least  fhrubs ;  they  yield  turf  formed 

out  of  the  mofs,  and  even  at  times  produce  a  li.rtte 

hay.     3.  Bottomlefs  moralTes,  which  appear  to  be 

lakes    grown^  over.    They  frequently   will    bear 

neither  man  nor  bead.    Only  when  they  gradually 

chicken  their  upper  fhell  by  vegistatioii,  fome  grafs 

*  PaQas't  trani*!  vol.  iii.  {y  3|.   . 
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ihay  be  cut  upon  them.  They  admit  of  no  htthef 
improvement  than  what  Nature  herfelf  eflPefts  by 
degrees.  Sometimes  they  have  a  few  miferabltf 
low  buflies  lipoft  them,  but  generally  none  Jtf  alU 
4.  Mofsmoraffes,  the  deep  and  ufelefs  moft  of 
which  will  permit  neither  grafs  nor  a'fhrub  togrow, 
6r  at  moft  only  a  few  low  wretched  flicks  of  fir,  ^c^ 
which  prefently  wither  and  die.  They  are  ab- 
fofutcly  unprofitable ;  at  leaft  they  are'  held  ta 
be  fo. 

Thus  we  fee  that  fonte  moraffes  are  not  withoirC 
their  utility,  either  by  yielding  a  little  hay  in  dry 
feafons,  or  as  containing  turf,  which  in  parts  that 
produce  no  wood  may  be  advantageoufly  employed* 
Yet  even  the  worft  moraffes  cannot  be  pronounced 
defUtute  of  all  utility  :  at  leaft  in  wet,  rainy  years 
they  draw  off  a  great  quantity  of  water  into  them, 
'and  thereby  prevent  inundations,  even  fbch  as 
would  arife  from  the  melting  fnbws,.and  laft  a  long 
time  *,  they  therefore  help  to  dry  more  fpeedily  the 
b^her  lands  that  have  been  overflowed* 

» 

•  Trafts  which,  by  rcafon  of  their  rocky  of  at  lieail 
iittty  foil,  admit  of  no  cultivation  ;  or  on  account 
of  t^eir  deep  quickfand^,  which  wiK  fcare^ly  fuffef 
ft  poor  biade  of  grafs  to  ihoet  up  ;  of  on  a^couit  o£ 
their  mofs,  or  their  eternal  ice,  are  totally  unfruitful, 
feem  to  require  no  particular  cU&^  as  they  may 

aptly 


aptly  enough  be  referred  to  that  of  the  wild:  ftcspf^ft 
or  the  horrid  moralTes.  Yet  travellers  foxostime^ 
foeak  of  faiid- waftes.  Ojxe  of ,  this  foct^.  owAr  tere 
of  fiirubs  or  bufhcs,  is  feen  near  Shelefenikai  *  i  <J£» 
^n  the  Inlfh  and  in  the  Baraba  are  ikady  and  fatinf 
vrafles,  which  never  can  be  turned  to  any  purpoTe* 
of  agriculture  f.  Still  larger  is  the  fand  .wade 
^nketeriy  between  the  rivers  Kama  and  Tere^  ^^ 
But  the  lafgeft  of  all^  named  Naryn,  commences 
between  the  river  Ufen  and  the  falt-lake  Elton,  and 
ftretches  quite  to  the  Cafpian-fea;  yet,  on  the  plains 
between  the  fand-hills,  are  good  fields,  and  might 
here  and  there  be  inhabited  §• 

F  ajlurc-^cundi . ' 

Neither  do  thefe  properly  heed  to  be  particu- 
larized ;  for  though  there  are  large  trafts  of  land, 
ferving  merely  as  paflure,  yet  in  general  fields^ 
meads,  forefts,  fteppes,  moraflcs,  and  even  waftesf, 
are  ufed  as  fuch.  The  empire  tontams  them  in 
an  innumerable  abundance  ;  many,  from  their  fin^ 
grafles  and  fodder,  are  of  uncommon  goodnefs.. 
Pence  it  is,  that  in  fo  many  parts  we  have  fucK  ex- 
cellent cattle  J  and  the  pafture-grounds,  which  are,^ 
ftriftly  fpeaking,  commoriS,  invite  as  it  were  to  the 
nurture  of  cattle.  The  whole  Ukraine,  the  country 
near  Archangel,  and  fome  of  the  flcppes,  are  famous 

•  Pallas's  travels,  voL  II.  p.  462.      f  Id.  ibid.  vol.  Hi.  p.,274. 
I  Id.  ibid.  p.  541.  and  590.  §  Id.  ibid,  p.  532,  &  feq. 
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for  their  excellent  paftures,  and  confequently  fdf 
their  fme  cattle. 

By  a  late  ordinance,  on  each  fide  of  the  htghh* 
toada  all  over  the  empire  a  broad  fpace  is  left^ 
iR^ch  may  not  be  granted  to  any  perfon  as  property^ 
nor  be  ploughed  nor  moWd>  but  remain  free  that 
travellers  niay  altrays  find  pafki/e  for  their  horfes^ 
as  yell  as  drovers  for  their  cattlei  along  the  roads 
to  the  various  towns. 

r 

Thefe  are  not  nfoaUy  introduced  tinder  t\xi 
head  of  land  and  foil  of  a  country ;  but  in  treating 
of  Ruflia  it.  is  neceflary,  from  the  incjihauftible 
quantity  of  its  fllt-pIaces,  which  are  of  exceeding 
great  importance  to  the  (late,  to  its  inhabitants, 
and  to  the  revenue.  Efpecially  in  Siberia  ait 
amazing  quantity  of  fait  is  produced^ 

Salt  is  a  monoply  of  the  crown ;  which  fupplies 
the  empire  with  it  at  an  extremely  moderate  price  *. 
Jlowever,  fome  provmccs  are  excepted,  who  either 
fetch  their  fait  themfelves  entirely  free  of  expence 
from  the  lakes ;  for  example,  the  Ural-kozaks ;  of 
buy  it  of  foreigners,  as  the  provinces  of  the  Baltic  } 
and  then  the  crown  takes  only  the  lake^tax.  Mr. 
Pallas  complains,  in  his  travels,  that  from  the  pre* 
paring  it  at  the  falt-lakes,  from  the  method  of 

•  Therefore  a  guard  is  condantly  kept  at  the  falt-plaors,  to 
^iwent  pcrfoos  from  fetching  fait  from  them  ccncrarj  to  la^r. 

6  tranfport 
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tranfport,  and  ibbm|;eneral  negligence,  it  i$  delirered 
uncommonly  foul ;  and  therefore  he  recommends 
the  rock-falt,  which  is  eaiily  clarified.  Omitting  th'i^ 
fca-lalt*i  we  may  reduce  the  falt-placcs  under  the 
following  daffes : 

I.  Rock-falt  from  the  falt-mountaihs.  To  thi^ 
clafs  belong,  among  others :  i.  The  Iletzk  in  the 
region  of  Orenburg,  which  is  well-  known  from  the 
writings  of  fevcral  authors.  2.  That  in  the  moun- 
tain- ridge Arfargal-Shoogot  in  the  fteppe  towards  the 
Volga ;  it  has  not  hitherto  been  fiifficiently  brought 
into  ufe,  but  is  exceedingly  pure  and  clear  f  •  3.  The 
lalt-hills  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  verfts  from 
Tcbemoyar.  Probably  alfo  the  region  of  mount 
Bogdo  contsdns  the  fame  fort  of  fait  |. 

II.  Salt-lak^s,  the  multitude  of  which,  efpecialiy 
in  Siberia,  is  not  to  be  defcribed  -,  where  the  falt^ 
without  boiling  or  any  other  preparation,  forms 
itfelf,  and  fhoots  into  thick  fcales.  Of  this  kind  are  :* 
u  That  in  the  Kiiman-fteppe,  whence  the  Don* 
kozak^  fetch  fait  in  great  quantities  § .     a.  Thie  lake 

*  Ceorgi,  in  his  paper  for  the  prize  at  the  academy,  has  ez« 
pitfsly  mentioned  the  fea-falt  near  Archangel,  which  he  might 
juftlj  do,  as  fome  fait  is  adually  obtained  there  from  fea-water. 
And  there'  is  no  rcafon  way  the  (ame  methods  might  not  be  prac- 
tifcd  eUewhere  if  neceffary. 

t  And  therefore  Mr  Pallas  recommends  it ;    travels^  vol.  iii« 

X  As  Mr  Paths  foppofes^  id.  ibid.  p.  675. 
f  PaBas't  TniTek,  ▼ol.  iii.  p.  587,  Sc  feq. 
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Elton.  The  fait  that  forms  itfeli^n  this  is  inex* 
hauftible.  3.  Bogdin(koi  or  Bogdom  DabaiTu,  aiv 
dther  inexhauftible  falt-lake,  in  the  ileppe  towards 
Tzaritzin.  Its  fait  is  better  than  that  of  the  *  Elton 
4.  Inderikoiy  or  the  fait  lake  Inder,  in  the  country 
of  theUral-kozaks:  it  is  not  lets  than  twenty-fix  verfls 
in  circumference, and  yields  excellent  fait.'  5.  Ebe- 
lai,  in  the  country  of  the  Kirghis-kozaks,  and'  parti* 
cularly  in  the  region  where  thcriver  Tobol  takes  its 
rife.  6.  Borfmlkoi  in  Daouria,  whence  alfo  fome- 
times  Nertfhinfk  and  other  places  are  fupplied*  7. 
The  fait  lakes  of  Ufen,  whence  the  Ural-kozaks 
take  their  fait.  8.  The  Gurieffkoi,  fome  of  which, 
and  particularly  two,  are  much  efteemed.  They 
lie  in  the  Kirghis-fteppe.  For  a  long  time  the  pro- 
duce of  them  was  brought  under  an  efcort  to  Gurief, 
where  every  inhabitant  received  it  gratis  from  the 
magazine.  9.  The  Koriakoflkoi  falt-lake,  in  the 
fleppetwenty-twoverfts  from  thelrtiflij  the  fait  of 
which,  amounting  annually  to  450,000  pood,  is 
brought  in  flat-bottomed  boats  to  Tobolfkf  •  —  To 
fpecify  particularly  other  falt-Iakes  would  be  fuper- 
fluous ;  but  they  are  in  great  numbers  in  Taurida 
and  elfe where. 

III.  Salt-fprings.  There  are  of  thefe  which  flow 
with  fait  in  its  proper  fl:ate,  for  inftance  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Irkutfk  ;    but  their  number  is  very  in- 

*  Pallas's  travels,  vol.  iii.  p.  672,  $c  fcq, 
-{•  Id.  vol.  il.  p,  473. 
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confidcrable ;  and  therefore  it  will  6nly  be  neceffary  to 
notice  thofe  where  works  either  are  or  might  beraifed* 
Of  this  fort,  where  fait  is  aftually  prepared,  we  find 
in  the  government  of  Perme  at  three  places,  viz. 
I.  In  the  town  of  Solikamlk.  2,  In  the  village 
Uflbliye.  3.  In  the  hamlet  Chuflbflkoi-gorodok. 
Some  belong  to  the  crown,  and  others  to  pri^iate 
owners,  who  deliver  their  fait  to  the  crown  at  a 
price  agreed  on.  —  But  there  are  alfo  of  the  fame 
kind  in  other  parts  ;  as  at  Staraia-Ruffa.  Bufching 
is  mi  (taken  in  faying  that  the  works  there  ^re  all 
gone  to  ruin.  General  Bauer  has  very  much  im-' 
proved  them,  and  his  in\provements  have  been  ii^ 
part  introduced  in  Permia.  —  The  diftrift  of  Irkutsk 
ufes  annually  from  60  to  70^000  pood  of  fait ;  and 
that  quantity  is  prepared  there.  —  Sometimes  the 
pood  of  fait  coils  the  crown  on  the  fpot  only  44-  ko- 
peeks  ;  but  with  the  freight  in  Kungour  1 2,  though 
in  Nilhnei-Novgorod  no  more  than  about  10  ko- 
peeks. 

IV.  Salt-ftreams.  Salt  or  fallne  ftreams  are  nu- 
merous, befides  thofe  which  Mr.  Pallas  has  mention* 
ed  by  name  *.  Speaking  of  the  ftream  Solenka, 
which  falls  into  the  Achtuba,  he  is  of  opinion  that 
its  kitchen-fak  would  increafe  by  damping  it  in  the 
heat  of  the  fun. 

V.  SaIt-grounds,which  are  dry,  are  found  in  abun- 
dance ;  as  on  the  weftern  margin  of  the  fand-wafte 
Naryn,  and  in  the  Kiiman-fteppe ;    likewife  in  the 

*  TraYclff,  vol.  ill.  p.  585. 
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(teppe  between  the  town  Uralflc  and  Ailrakan ;  fomc 
are  fo  fait,  that  many  bare  places  appear  entirely 
white  with  it.  —  The  Tavri-nor  is  a  dry  flat  fait- 
ground  in  Daouria,  extending,  in  length  towards 
Mongolia,  thirty  verfts,  and  in  its  greateft  breadth 
above  twenty  :  it  may  be  confidered  as  a  great  emp- 
tied lake.  The  ileppes  of  Ifet,  Ifchim,  and  the  Ba* 
raba,  as  alfo  the  region  beyond  the  Baikal,  are  rich 
in  natrons  glauber-falt ;  bitter  fait  grounds  arc 
likewife  feen  about  the  rivers  Selenga,  Chilok,  Chi* 
koij  Onon,  and  Argoun.  So  the  fleppe  about  the 
flream'  Kufhum,  towards  Uralik,  contains  many 
faline  places  *. 

Of  the  principal  mountains  of  Ruffia. 

The  mountains  of  Ruflia  .may  be  divided  into 
eleven  difUnd  heads,  of  which  the  greater  part  form 
principal  chains  of  themfelves;  while  others  are 
only  continuations  of  huge  ridges,  the  major  part 
whereof  are  in  the  bordering  territories.  Thcfe 
divifions  are :  i.  The  Sieverniyagori,  or  northern 
mountains,  extending  between  the  Baltic  and  the 
White  Sea.  2.  The  Valday  mountains.  3.  The 
mountains  of  Taurida.  4.  The  Caucafean  moun^i^ 
tains.  5.  The  Ural  mountains.  6,  The  Altay 
mountains.  7.  The  Sayane  mountains.  8.  The 
Baikal  mountains.  9.  The  Nerchinflcaia  moun- 
tains. 10.  The  Okhotfkoy  mountains;  and  11. 
The  Kanufliatflcoy  mountains. 

*  Pallas's  Tnivclff,  toL  lii.  p.  585. 
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I.  The  northern  mountains,  between  the  Baltic 
and  the  White  Sea. 

The  mountains  cf  Ruffian  Lapland. 

Under  this  head  are  to  be  clafled  not  only  thofe 
1)ranches  which  may  be  confidered  as  continuations 
of  the  fcandinavian  range,  and  enter  on  the  ruffian 
territory  between  the  White-fea  and  the  Onega-lake, 
but  likewife  all  the  mountains  of  the  governments 
of  Vyborg,  Olonetz,  and  Archangel;    efpedally 
thofe  in  the  circle  of  Kola,  or  in  ruffian  Lapland. 
They  lie  almoft  totally  beyond  the  6oth  deg.  of  north 
lat«  and  9  in  length,  from  weft  to  eaft,  take  up  a 
fpace  of  more  than  fifteen  degrees*     They  are  for 
the  mofl  part  but  very  little  known.     The  accounts 
we  are  in  pofTeffion  of  are  as  follow  :   they  proceed 
from  St.  Peterfburg,  where,  about  the  low  country 
on  both  fides  the  Neva,  and  towards  the  gulph  of 
Finland,  the  ground  plainly  appears  to  be  a  mixture 
of  fand  ai^d  flime,  with  numerous,  often  very  large 
pieces  of  granite,  and  to  have  been  overflown  and 
kft  by  the  fea.    In  this  ground,  fome  forty  years 
ago,  ^  they  were  digging  a  deep  canal  at  Strelna, 
not  far  from  St.  Peterfburg,  towards  the  neighbour* 
ing  gulph  of  Finland,  under  feveral  alternate  ftrata 
of  fliff  loam  and  earth,  nay  even  below  a  ftratum  of 
flone,  the  workmen  came  to  an  oaken  barge,  but 
little  altered  otherwife  than  by  the  bjac^t  colour  it 
bad  acquired,  with  feveral  human  fkeletons,  and 
l)c?p8  of  ftrs^w  or  fliilf,  perfeflly  diflinguifhable. 

Q  3  Frotti 
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From-  Petcrfburg,  quite  to  Tofnimfcoi-yam,  wc 
have  fandy  plains,  tending  north-eaftward  till  about 
Olonetz ;  thence,  proceeding  as  far  as  the  lake 
Kotk  *,  where  they  extend  about  the  foot  of  a  fet  of 
of  mountaiosj  arifmg  from  the  Finnifh  hills,  confifl- 
ing  of  granite  and  black  (probably  micaceous  argil- 
laceous) flate,  diverfified  with  numerous  vales  and 
pits,  which,  continuing  fouth-eaflwards,  part  the 
fandy  level  from  the  juft  mentioned  trappftonc 
mountains,  on  this  fide.     Continuing  our  courfe 

*  from  Petroffk  (or  Petrofavodflc,  now  the  chief  town 
of  the  government  of  Olonetz),  and  having  pafled 
the  iron-works  nof  thwards  along  the  weftcrn  fide 
of  the  Onega-lake,  over  the  river  Shuya  which  falh 
into  it,  and  having  reached  the  mountains  that 
abound  in  iron  ore,  we  meet  with  one  of  the  princi- 
pal curiofities  of  thefe  parts,  in  the  martial  waters 

'  of  Uffona,  Muun-ozero,  &c.  Here  are  feen  a  vaft 
quantity  of  ftems,  branches,  twigs,  leaves,  and  roots 
of  birch-trees,  and  other  exuviae  of  vegetables,  en- 
tirely mineralized  by  iron,  with  the  diverfe  texture 
of  the  rotten  wood  plainly  vifible,  in  which  mineral- 
izations the  tender  white  rind,  known  to  be  in  the 
higheft  degree  incorruptible,  is  preferved  quite  in  its 
natural  appearance,  the  foil  changed  into  a  rich  fer- 
ruginous earth,  and  the  graffy  fod  into  iron  ore. 
The  like  tranfmutations  are  feen  in  all  the  low  fpots 
and  pits  that  incline  towards  the  Muun  lake,  but 
particularly  near    the  martial   waters,  and  over- 

*  Kotkozcro* 

againfl 
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againil  the  village  Buigova*  Here  lie  the  iron  ore  in 
a  wide-extended  valley,  forefted  apart  with  birch 
trees,  and  with  gently-rifing  hills  on  both  its  fides. 
In  this  valley,  though  not  in  its  deepeil  bottom, 

• 

iffue  the  martial  fprings,  which,  in  1716,  by  com-, 
mand  of  Peter  I.  -were  fitted  with  accommodations 
for  public  ufe.     The  well  is   funk  about    three 
arfhines  and  a  half  below  the  furface,  in  a  hole  in  the 
ground  confifting  of  heaps  of  roots  both  of  trees  and 
herbs  (which  are  partly  mineralized)  and  interming- 
led with  flakes  of  (lone,  then  an  archine  and  a  half  in 
a  clayey  kind  of  a  (lone,  mixed  with  a  great  quan- 
tity of  fulphur  pyrites.  In  the  deep  points  of  the  val- 
ley there  is  a  layer  of  vitriolic  earth  under  the  fore- 
mentioned,  which  is  a  mixture  of  iron  earth  and 
fwampy  iron-ore  *.    It  is  eafily  got,  and-  is  then 
taken  to  the  vitrtol  works  there  and  boiled.     The 
mountain  rock  f  of  the  heights  rifing  from  the  val- 
ley is  the  kind  of  (lone  mixed  with  pyrites  before- 
mentioned  on  the  Brunnenfole,  mingled  with  gra- 
vel.   The  weftern  heights  incline  into  the  Muiin 
lake,  from  which  the  peninfula  Deknavolok  rifes  to 
an  uncommon  height,  and  flill  exhibits  the  fame 

*  A  fpcctes  of  the  rafencifenftein,  ferrum  ochraceum,  refpiii. 
tiom  mmera  ferri  fubaquofa ;  bog  or  fwampy  iron  ore ;  phof* 
phatc  of  iron. 

t  Bergart,  The  various  rocks  or  ftoney  fubftances  which 
compofe  what  in  mining  is  called  the  country^  or  that  part  of  4 
mountain  which  is  immediately  travcrfcd  by  the  veins  corapofcd 
liff  ore  and  the  fubftaocei^  which  ferve  as  a  gangue  of  ix^atrix. 

P  4  fort 
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fort  of  ftonc  mixed  with  a  furprifing  quantity  of 
gravel  and  ftriated  with  the  fame  fragments.  On  the 
iV)rthern  or  more  north-weftem  fide  of  the  Onega 
lake,  the  trappftone  mountains  take  their  rife  from 
|;he  river  Shuya,  partly  reaching  to  a  confiderable 
height,  partly  flat,  partly  protuberant,  and  only 
towards  the  upper  end  of  the  lake  gently  rifing, 
detached,and  for  the  moftpart  (tretchingtotheWhite 
Sea.  Thefe  trappftone  mountains,  in  fome  places 
interfperfed  with  ferpentine,  are  in  feveral  directions, 
fays  M.  Renovantz,  vifibly  (perhaps  only  appa* 
rently)  underlaid  *  by  the  marble,  as  at  Tievdeva  and 
Pereguba.  Near  the  former  of  thefe  two  villages, 
which  is  not  far  from  Onega,  the  marble  rifes  out 
of  a  river  fwelling  to  a  confiderable  height,  and  un^ 
ifertet^ft^  on  its  greateft  elevation,  where  are  found 
great  quantities  of  white  and  grey  chalk-ftgne,  in- 
terfperfed with  coppery  talc  f ,  copper  pyrites,  and 
verdigris,  about  the  trappftone  mountains  towards 
the  Sondall-lake.  It  is  from  this  mafs  of  marble, 
af  well  as  froip  that  on  the  northern  part  of  the  La- 
doga lake,  near  Rufskoll  and  Scrdopol,  that  the 
bjocks  arp  hewn  for  the  imperial  erediions  at  St.  Pe- 
terft)urg.  This  marble,  lying  in  flakes,  difcovers  no 
trace  of  petrifications,  but  is  in  many  places  plentifully 
interfperfed  with  particles  of  friable  quarts,  which 
gives  it  in  feveral  parts  the  quality  of  emitting  fparks 
vpon  collifion.  In  the  various  lakes  hereabouts  are 
iflands,  confifting  of  the  fame  chalk-ftone. 

♦  Untcrtcuft.  f  Kupferglaa. 

The 
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The  trappftone  mountains  proceed  from  Tiev^ 
deva,  both  on  the  &ores  of  the  Oaega-lake  to* 
wards  the  north-eail,  and  in  another  diredioa  to« 
wards  the  north.  In  the  bay  forsoed  in  this  lake^ 
called  Pereguba,  projects  a  low  peninfula»  named 
Pertnavoloky  apparently  from  under  the  trapp^which 
coniifis  of  a  quartzy  marble.  The  trappftone 
moimtain  in  thefe  parts  is  frequently  covered  at  its 
foot  with  ftrata  of  granite,  trapp,  marble>  and 
quartz,  and  containing  ferruginous  and  cuprous  ore, 
in  nefls  and  heaps  juft  under  the  fod  *;  The  penix^ 
fula  Ufnavolok  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Onega  biy, 
and  incKning  into  the  lake  of  tjiat;  name,  and  is  in 
immediate  connection  with  the  circular  chain  of 
mountains,  contains  feveral  of  the  like  congeries,  in 
which  fome  portions  of  vitreous  copper  ore,  a  £sw 
of  afbeftus,  and  ftill  fewer  of  mica,  are  interfperfed. 
The  ftriae  of  thefe  fubftances,  thus  (ituated,  extend 
in  many  fcarcely  to  a  fathom,  and  their  furface* 
according  to  the  depth,  ftill  lefs.  Another  vein  of 
quartz  contains  fpecular  iron  ore,  and  green  fchorL 
In  the  middle  of  the  circular  chain  of  mountains, 
after  the  mountain  has  rifen  to  a  very  great  height 
toward  the  north. weft,  and  tending  farther  again, to- 
ward  the  north-weft,  lies  a  morafs  overgrown  with 
firs,  pines,  and  birch  trees,  from  which  rifes  a  fmaU 
ler,  and  clofe  by  that  a  higher  hilL  Thefe  two  hills 
confift  of  a  grey  trapp,  flightly  mingled  here  and 
there  with  coppery  pyrites.  Between  the  hills  runs 
0.  courfeof  loofe  fand,  in  fome  places  a  fathom  and 

♦  In  Taggchaengcn  neftcm  und  gerchuttcn, 

a  half 
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a  half  in  depth,  in  others  lefs,  mingled  with  many 
large  and  fmall  pebbles ;  and  under  it  a  heap  of 
from  one  to  two  and  a  half  fathoms,  as  if  compofed 
of  round  grains  of  quartz  run  together,  and  is  plen- 
tifully mingled  with  motley  and  brafs-coloured  fmall 
nodules  of  copper-pyrites,  vitreous  copper  ore,  cu- 
prous talc  ore,  green  and  blue  copper-ochre,  fingly 
likewife  with  afbeftus,'  hardened  fmall  nodules  of 
clay,  little  trapp  nodules,  and  fome  few  cryftal  gyp- 
fum  or  felenitical  nodules,  and  through  which  a 
waving  and  inclining  cleft  extends  not  more  than 
three  inches  thick,  and  filled  with  fand  and  micsc. 
Thefe  trapp  mountains  then  proceed  towards  Lum- 
pufcha  on  the  Onega,  and  thence,  amidft  a  variety 
of  rivers,  moraffes,  and  lakes,  on  which  little  granite 
ifles  appear ;  on  all  fides,  forming  a  delightful  fcene, 
fbaping  their  courfe  northward  to  Voyets  or  Voytz, 
a  peninfula,  laved  on  two  of  its  fides  by  the  lake 
Vyg,  and  on  the  third  by  the  river  of  that  name 
which  flows  towards  the  White-fea,  where  is  feen  a 
remarkable  gold-mine,  long  fince  done  working. 
About  Lumpufcha  the  trapp-mountain  is  violently 
fhattered  ;  huge  rocky  fragments,  ftruck  off  from 
the  projefting  parts,  lie  fcattered  at  its  foot.  The 
trapp  is  here  much  mixed  with  fpecular  iron  ore. 
Not  far  off  is  the  Vitzga,  a  flream  wich  numerous 
falls,  flowing  out  of  the  fuperior  lakes,  and  lofing 
itfelf  in  the  Onega ;  on  one  of  its  fliores,  which  is 
quite  fteep,  are  lofty  fand-hills.  Hence,  till  about 
Povcnetz,  thefe  mountains  gently  decline,  covered 

with 
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with  fand  and  ponderous  maifes  of  granite,  to  the 
Onega.  Near  Povenetz,  the  river  of  that  name  pur* 
fues  its  ndify  downward  courfej  over  rocks  and  pro- 
jeding  walls  of  granite.  —  In  the  Vyg  lake  alfo  fe-* 
veral  granite  iflands,  among  many  others,  make 
their  appearance,  their  foiliUquality  confiding  of 
feldfpar,  quartz,  and  micaceods  earth,  to  the  thick* 
nefs  of  one's  fifl ;  the  fame  is  feen  in  fome  iflands; 
pn  the  coaft  of  the  Whitfr-fea  towards  Soroka*  The 
peninfula  Voytz,  on  the  other  haiyj,  conflfts  of  a 
country  of  quartz  and  curved  lai^iellated  talc,  or  a 
very  quartzy  gneifs,  which  fhews  itfelf  again  about 
a  verft  farther  to  the  fouth,  in  an  ifland  where  is 
an  abundance  of  quartz  fragments  interfperfed  with 
ipecular  iron-ore,and  copper  pyrites.  On  the  gneifiy 
country  of  the  Voytz-hills  appears  a  coarfe  ferpen- 
tine  of  a  greyiih  green  colour.  In  this  gneils  runs 
a  vein  of  quartz  interfperfed  with  blue  copper-oje, 
in  which  formerly  lumps  of  native  gold  of  fome 
marcs  in  weight  appeared. — This  Voytz-hill  is 
feparated  from  the  weftern  trapp-mountains  by  the 
river  Vyg,  here  forty  fathoms  broad.  Direftly  in  flank 
of  the  chain,  on  the  weflem  fide  of  the  river,  is  a 
piece  of  mountain,  feveral  fathoms  in  length  and 
bieadth,  entirely  bare,  of  foil,  which  is  a  true  mafs 
of  that  quartzy  mountain^^rock  mixed  with  talc, 
amidft  other  collateral  mixtures  of  the  talc,  and  in 
conjundion  with  that  mineral  fubcavating  the  trapp- 
(tone,  which  here  contains  nodules  of  fpecular  iron- 
ore 
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ore  frequently  as  thick  as  olie's  fift,  and  here  and 
there  interchanged  with  ferpencine. 

About  feven  vcrfts  weftward  frotn  the  Voytzer  hill, 
in  which  interval  feveral  trapp-ftone  ridges  rife, 
vhofe  natural  foffil  in  many  places  is  replete  with 
little  cubes  of  feldfpar,  fome  rock  projects  on  the 
'higheft  fummit  of  the  faid  mountain,  confiding  of 
quartz  and  talc^  again  between  the  trapp  ;  and  w^ 
eafily  defcry  in  it  two  parallel  veins-  of  quartz,  run<- 
ning  in  a  long  and  (Irait  direction  from  one  to  two 
feet  thick,  which  perhaps  are  not  without  hope.  — 
Thefe  trapp-mountains  pfocced  yet  farther  north- 
ward, quite  to  the  White- fea ;  where,  laftly,  the  gra* 
jiite  projefts  clofe  on  the  fliore  of  the  fea,  farther  to 
the  weft,  (efpecially  on  the  bay  of  Kandalak,  and 
die  iQands  that  appear  in  it,)  attains  to  confiderablef 
heights,  and  exhibits  a  variety  of  remarkable  phae- 
nomenzu  For  example,  vaft  rocks  of  granite^  pro- 
jefting  from  the  great  cataraft  of  theSumma  into  that 
river.  On  an  ifland  called  Kimallfha,  lying  between 
themouthsoftheriyersShuyaandSorokajoffthecoaft 
of  the  White-fea,  we  have  in  the  granite  veins  of 
micace9us  earth  richly  mixed  with  a  beautiful  brown 
frequently  glandulous,  with  granites  and  green  tranf- 
parent  fhorl ;  and  between  Kemmi  and  Keret  are 
very  large  fheets  of  mufccvy  glafs,  produced  by 
ignition*  fromacoarfe-grained granite.  —  Departs 

^  Mufcovy  glafs  by  ignition  is  Dot  allowed  by  mincrajpgilli 
\n  general. 
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ing  from  the  Voytzer  mountain  towards  the  eaft^we 
perceive  nothing  but  the  Tandy  plain  diverfified  wkh 
motafles,  lakes,  ^nd  rivulets,  from  'which  rife  confix 
derable  fand- hills  mixed  with  granite,  quarts^  and 
pebbles  of  hornflate,  which  farther  eauward  inter- 
change with  layers  of  chalk  and  gypfum,  in  which 
multitudes  of  petrified  markie^  smimals  are  feen. 

Leaving  again  the  before-mentioned  martial  wa«* 
ters,  and  taking  a  farther  range  and  more  to  the 
weftward,  from  the  Onega  towards  Pertnavdotol^ 
and  Muun-ozero,  the  trapp-ilratum  proceeds  in  its 
fimple  date  for  the  depth  of  forty  feet  and  more, 
qonfifUng  of  a  blackifh  clay  copioufly  mmgled  with 
delicate  particles  of  iron  and  flat  grey  fquares  of  feld- 
fpar,  wherein,  in  this  vein,  were  feveral  copper-pits, 
formerly  very  yielding,  but-  are  now  exhaufted, 
cfpecially  thofe  known.under  the  names  of  Nadejed^ 
and  Niflelikoi,  together  with  that  called  the  iilver 
pit,  on  ftrong  courfes  of  quartz  and  fpar,  which  were 
worked  for  a  fpace  of  fifty  years  and  upwards  to  a 
confiderable  ddpth.  —  From  thefe  pits  the  moun- 
tains tend  nprth-weftward  towards .  the  borders  of 
Lapbnd  ;  yet  their  principal  veins  ilill  continue  to 
the  north,  or  rather  from  the  north.    Their  preva^ 
lent  fubftance  continues  to  be  for  the  mod  part, 
trapp,  containing  fuperficial  veins  filled  with  copper 
pyrites.  Several  of  a  fimilar  fpecies  are  feen  at  Svet- 
navolok,  where  the  mountain  rifes  quite  apart  from 
the  reil,  and  fmgle.     Some  of  thefe  mountains  are 
covered  with  blocks  of  quartz  of  an  aflonifhing  mag- 
nitude. 
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nitude.  In  many  places  the  trapp  is  changed  for 
ferpentine,  of  a  pleafant  green  colour,  as  at  Sludina- 
kupfka,  where  a  beautiful  ferpentine,  fprinkled  with 
copper-pyrites,  fpotted  with  yellow  and  black,  and 
capable  of  a  fine  polifh,  is  found  in  abundance. 

From  Svetnavolok  the  mountains  proceed  farther 
to  the  north,  at  firft  bold,  then  gently,  as  far  as  the 
parts  adjacent  to  the  lake  Pell;  thence  purfuing 
their  courfe  to  the  lakes  Uft  and  Tor,  and  are  cover- 
ed with  huge  mafles  of  granite,  quartz,  and  horn- 
ftein  J  at  Ufnokontza,  and  about  the  Kuman  lake, 
there  rifes  a  talcky  micaceous  fchiilus  but  of  the 
trapp.  Thefe  mountains  reach  to  a  confiderable 
height  at  Mofelka,  and  again  toward  the  weft  rcfign 
the  higheft  place  to  the  granite.  From  the  Kuman 
lake  the  trapp  mountains  run,  with  fewer  changes, 
weftward  about  the  lake  Vyg,  to  Sondola,  and  ter- 
minate in  a  direflion  almoft  due  north,  at  the  wef- 
tern  bank  of  the  river  Vyg,  near  the  gold  mines  of 
Voytz. 

About  Sondola,  particularly  towards  the  eaft,  the 
mountains  rife  to  a  confiderable  elevation,  and  con- 
tain, as  their  chief  mineral  fubftance,  a  ftratum  of 
quartz  fomewhat  mized  with  clay.  However,  they 
only  rife  fmgly,  as  the  foot  around  is  entirely  co- 
vered with  morafles  or  lakes.  In  fome  are  perpen- 
dicular veins  of  quartz,  with  galena,  fome  copper- 
pyrites,  black  fparry  lead-ore ,  markafite,  fulphur- 
py  rites,  and  ochre*  In  other  of  the  like  clefts  appear 

alfo 
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alfo  bhic  copper-ore>  great  nodules  of  copper 
pyrites,  fparj  and  quartz  cryilals ;  in  others  again 
pitch-ore  of  copper^  vitreous  copper-ore,  cryilallized 
blue  copper,  fpecular  iron-ore,  &c« 

The  Bear  iflands  in  the  White-fea  confift  partly  of 
granite,  and  partly  alfo  of  trapp.  The  granite  bears 
a  reddilh  feldfpar,  quartz,  and  everywhere  but 
little  hornblende.  The  veins  of  lead  that  haVe  been 
here  explored  extend,  as  I  am  told,  in  the  granite* 

The  RufHan  fhare  of  Finland  is  throughout  a 
mountainous  country.  Towards  the  north  it  con- 
tains a  number  of  granite  mountains,  ind  enormous 
blocks  of  the  fame  quality.  Bbt  more  to  the  fbuth, 
and  chiefly  in  the  region  of  the  Ladoga  lake,  are  num- 
bers of  chalk-done,  marl,  fand  and  Hate  mountains. 
In  fome,  fpeciihens  of  copper  and  lead  have  been 
brought  out ;  iron*ore  abounds,  not  only  in  the 
government  of  Olonetz,  but  alfo  in  thofe  of  Vyborg 
and  Archangel. 

In  general  it  appears  from  what  has  been  faid, 
that  the* main  ridges,  or  the  greatell  eleTations  of 
thefe  mountains,  come  from  Sweden  ;  and  extend 
partly  from  weft  to  eaft,  beyond  the  northern  coafts 
of  the  Baltic,  and  the  lakes  of  Ladoga  and  Onega, 
towards  and  through  the  White-fea,  but  partly  hold 
their  courfe  out  of  Lapland  too,  from  the  north  to 
the  fouth.  For  better  diftindion,  (as  the  name  Nor- 
thern is  too  general,  J  we  might  more  properly  ftyle 
thefe  the  Lapland  mountains.  From  their  outward 
form,  it  is  clearly  manifefl  that  they  have  undergone 

very 
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very  Yiolent  revototions ;  as  they  appear^  for  the 
fnoft  part>  extrenfiely  bi^oken  and  incomplete.  Their 
figure  is  very  frequently  fharp  and  prominent ;  but 
their  height,  on  the  whole,  very  moderate  ;  though 
there  are  many,  efpecially  in  Lapland,  that  are 
never  entwdy  divefted  of  their  fhow.  The  higher, 
namely  the.  principal  mountains  of  thefe  parts,  con- 
fift  of  gtanite,  trapp,  homflate,  gneifs,  and  flaky 
chaflcftone,  and  probably  likewife  of  porphyry  and 
ferpcntinc-wake.  About  the  Oiiega  and  Ladoga 
lakesy  in  the  fouthern  part  of  Finland,  &c.  maity 
of  the  mountJuns  confift  merely  of  thick,  not  unfre- 
quentiy  red-fpotted  chalkftone.  It  is  a  circumflance 
peculiar  to  thefe  parts,  that  in  the  mbrafles,  bogs, 
and'  low*grocnds,  they  contain  an  extraordinary 
quantity  of  granite  blocks,  frequently  of  a  prodi^ 
giouf'  iize.  It  was  from  this  place  that  the  great  rock 
onwfiich  the  (tatueof  Peter  L  at  St.  Peterfburgftands 
was  fetched.  The  whole  of  this  mountainous  coun* 
tty,  is  uncommonly  abundant  in  water,  being  a^  ic 
were  overfti'ewn  with  lakes,  rivers,catarads,  brooks; 
and  'marihes.  In  the  Baltic  and  the  gulf  of  Finland, 
intheliadoga  and  the  Onega  lakes,  and  in  the  White- 
fea>  an  innumerable  multitude  of  iflands  appear.  — ^ 
The  interior  mineral  quality  of  all  thefe  mountains, 
as  appears  from  what  has  been  faid  above,  has  not 
hitherto  been  found  to  be  remarkably  rich,  and 
what  gold,  filver,  copper,  and  tead  courfes  have  been 
explored  in  them,  were  prefently  exhaufted*  Iron 
alone>  they  dill  contain  in  great  quantities,  and  this, 

9  for 
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for  which  there  arc  works  in  many  places,  is,  if  we 
except  marble,  granite,  fome  window*mica,  and  a 
little  labradorfpar^fometimes  found  in  the  blocks  of 
granite,  all  that  is  now.got  from  thefe  mountains. 

Befides  feveral  rivers,  which,  like  the  Neva, 
moftly  take  their  origin  from  the  lakes  hereabouts, 
not  any  large  river  originates  from  thefe  mountains  ; 
though  the  vaft  lakes  of  Ladoga  and  Onega,  and  a 
multitude  of  inferior  note,  are  in  their  neighbour- 
hood. 

Many  of  the  mountains  are  bare  ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  them,  and  particularly  the  valleys  and  low« 
lands,  are  clothed  with  forefts.  The  kinds  of  trees 
here  are  moftly  the  black  pine,  the  birch,  the  common 
fir,  and  the  larch4  The  forefls  in  the  parts  about 
the  Onega  lake  are  of  very  great  extent,  —  Th» 
generality  of  the  vallies  and  lowlands  contiguous  to 
thefe  mountains  are  of  a  black  bog-mould,  others  of 
well-fand,  but  fome  are  fertile  enough,  and  decked 
with  fine  meadows,  where  the  breeding  of  cattle  is 
the  principal  fource  of  maintenance  to  the  inhabi- 
tants. In  Lapland,  and  in  fome  other  northern  dif- 
trids,  wood  fucceeds  but  badly,  and  moft  qf  the 
valleys  are  overgrown  with  mofs,  which  is  a  wel- 
come fodder  to  the  numerous  rein- deer  of  thefe 
parts.  In  the  northern  fituations  the  valleys  are  by 
no  means  rich  in  plants ;  yet  many  of  the  low- 
grounds  are  amply  ftored  with  berries  and  a  variety 
of  mufhrooms.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  thefe  coun* 
tries  abound  in  wild  animals,  and  an  inconceivable 
VOL.  I.  H  quantity 
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quantity  of  both  land  and  water  fowl  of  various 
denominations* 

The  Valday  mountains. 

Thcfe  mountains,  whofe  ridges  we  travel  over  in 

going  from  Pctcrlburg  to  Mofco,  are  probably  but 

a  continuation  of  the  Lapland  mountains  already 

dcfcribed.     They  were  known  to  the  anticnt  gco- 

.  graphcrs  by  the  name  of  Mons  Alaunus.  At  prefcnt 

they  are  indifferently  called  Vhifokaya  Ploftchade, 

high  rifmg  ground,  or  the  mountains  of  Valday, 

from  the  town  and  the  lake  Valday  which  are  fitu- 
ated  on  their  tops. 

At  no  greater  diflance  than  ten  verfls  from  St.  Pe- 
terfburg,  on  the  Mofco  road,  we  already  ice  great 
Quantities  of  ma^es  of  granite  ftrewed  over  the  fieldaf 
around,  on  which  the  feldfpar  is  almoft  entirely  ef- 
faced*. The  foil  IS  at  firft,  and  as  far  as  twenty 
verfts,  mere  moor  ground.  At  Slovenka,  twenty- 
two  verfls  from  St,  Peterfburg,  we  jfirfl  meet  with 
fome  clay-hills.  Farther  on,  the  country  again 
becoihes  fwampy  and  fandy ;  but  at  the  fame  time 
ftrewn  with  vafl  numbers  of  blocks  of  granite,  fome 
of  them  enormoufly  large.  Among  thefe  mafTes 
are  alfo  large  blocks,  with  radiated  and  lamellated 
fchorl.  •  Till  we  get  upwards  of  one  hundred  verfts 
from  the  refidence,  the  country  is  everywhere  low, 
and  we  travel  through  almoft  one  continued  foreft  ; 
but  now  it  becomes  fomewhat  higher,  and  the  foil 

more 
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more  clayey.     We  Hkewife  come  to  feveral  villages. 
Large  granite  rocks  are  here  particularly  numerous.    * 
Having  again  pafled  feveral  great  moraffes,  we  reach 
Novgorod,  in  a  country  thronged  with  hills  of  marl, 
fand,  and  clay.     The  well-fand,  whereof  a  great 
part  of  the  way  already  paft  confifts,  is  in  many 
places  of  a  reddilh  hue,  and  every  where  mixed  with 
many  granite,  quartz,  and  chalkftones.  Tojhe  right 
of  the  great  high  road,  and  fouthward  from  Novgo- 
rod,  lies  the  Ilmen  lake,  in  the  part?  adjacent  to 
which  are  matly  chalkftonc  beds,  with  bridges  over 
them,  petrifadtions,  and  falt-fprings..    The  laft-men- 
tioned  are  at  Mfhaga,  Saltzveckiha,  Uglenka,  and 
Staraia-Rufla.     On  leaving  the  laft  of  thefe  towns, 
we  have  the  Seliger  lake  and  the  fources  of  the^ 
Volga  in  the  fouth-eaft.     We  crofs  the  river  near 
Lovat,   and  proceed  along  the  Pola,  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  impetuous  river  Ivan.     Here,  about 
the  Ilmen  lake,  and  in  nearly  the  (hape  of  a  crefcent, 
arife  the  Flotz  hills,  which,  gradually,  on  the  She- 
Ion  beyond  Saltzi,  on  the  Lovat,  about  twenty  verfts 
below  Cholm,  on  the  Mfta  at  Belfkoi-voloft,  and  on. 
the  Siaes  at  Tichvin,  increafe  to  a  very  eminent 
mountain-ridge.     Below  the  mouth  of  the  Ivan  or 
Yevan,  along  which  the  ftoney  ftratum,  as  about  the 
fources  of  the  Sias,  is  the  higheft  and  the  fteepeft, 
flows  the  Pola  for  feveral  verfts  over  a  bed  of  marl 
and  fand  flate.     At  this  place  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
potter's  clay,  of  which  all  kinds  of  earthen  veffels 
for  common  ufes  are  made. 

H  2  Following 
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Following  the  Mofco  road  from  Novgorod,  acro& 
the  mountains,  to  the  diftance  of  thirty  verfts  far* 
ther,  we  have  a  hilly  ground,  partly  of  fand  and 
partly  of  clay,  to  pafs  over,  on  which  the  blocks  of 
granite,  quartz,  and  fand  (lone  are  very  numerous^ 
and  of  confiderable  bulk.    About  Novgorod  the 
earth  is  in  fome  places  fo  loan^y  and  heavy,  that 
great  clods  of  it  lie  upon  the  fields,  and  prevent  the 
coming  up  of  the  feed.    Near  Bronitza,  a  fpacious 
village  on  the  Mfta,  lie  a  great  many  granite  ftones, 
fome  whereof  are  extremely  large ;    efpedally  thofe 
that  one  fees  on  a  pretty  high  hill,  oh  which  there 
(lands  a  church.  The  largeft  lie  moflly  on  the  north 
declivi  y  of  the  hill.     On  a  particular  fpot,  upon 
the  ihore  of  the  Mfta,  there  is  a  bed  of  quartz  fand 
at  leaft  three  arfhines  in  depth,  under  which  runs  a 
layer  of  clay.     Hence  to  Bolotnitza  the  ground  is 
ftill  much  more  hilly,  and  the  granite  blocks  more 
numeroys.  Among  thefe  there  are  alfo  many  pieces 
of  jafper,  trapp,  and  quartz.    From  this  village  to 
the  town  of  Valday  is  a  diftance  of  forty-four  verfts. 
Nothing  is  feen  here  but  great  hills  covered  with 
iand,  and  frequent  maifes  of  granite.      On  thefe 
hills,  where,  however,  we  never  once  faw  the  naked 
granite  pufhing  upwards,  the  granites  are  of  a  vari* 
cty  quite  peculiar.     They  are  found  from  the  fined 
grain,  up  to  blocks  of  very  large  dimenfions,  and  of 
red,  grey,  bluifli  and  blackifh  colours.     Sometimes 
the  quartz,  then  the  feldfpar,  one  while  the  horn- 
blende, at  another  mica^  and  at  another  a  fine  needle- 

ihaped 
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ftaped  fchorl,  has  the  afcendant.  Together  with 
the  granite  there  is  alfo  found  much  quartz,  fome 
porphyry  and  jafper,andpiecesoffchneideftein, or  fte- 
atites.  Of  the  latter  fort  Mr,  Hermann  found, 
among  others  at  the  village  Vot&oy, about  324  verfts 
from  Peterlburg,  a  large  block  (not  rounded  cfFj  of 
upwards  of  one  hundred  pood  in  weight,  having 
many  within-lying  brown  fpiculae  of  fqhorl  and  fmall 
tranfparent  red  brown  granites.  The  country  about 
Valday,  being  the  higheft* point  of  the  mountain,  is 
extremely  pleafant.  Fine,  flow-rifing  hills,  a  charm<- 
ing  pellucid  lake,  with  an  ifland  on  which  ilands  a 
jioblc  monaftery,  delightful  groves,  an  extenfive 
fcenery,  forming  the  moft  inviting  variety.  One 
fcarcely  thinks  himfelf  on  the  mountain,  and  is  almoft 
inclined  to  take  this  region  for  a  kind  of  plateaux, 
fo  gently  do  the  mountains  raife  their  heads. 

At  a  few  verfts  from  Valday  the  road  begins  to 
decline  very  faft.  The  granite  blocks  on  the  moun- 
tains covered  with  fand  and  clay,  are  dill  in  great 
numbers,  but  by  far  not  fo  large  as  on  the  oppofite 
fide.  There  even  already  appear  a  good  many  pe- 
trifadlons  in  chalk  and  flints,  The  latter  are  fre- 
quently of.she  jafper  kind.  —  Towards  Viihnei  Vo- 
lotfliok  the  road  goes  agspn  over  little  hills,  fwampy 
and  well-fandy  ground.  On  many  plots,  and  even  till 
within  twenty  verfts  of  Viflinei  Volotfliok,  there  is  a 
multitude,and  fome  of  them  v^ry  large  blocks  of  gra- 
nite. Several  of  the  wellfand  hills  contain  lumps  of 
granite^  quartz,  fandftone,  limeftone,  and  flints,  all 

togethe?,in  great  numbers.  It  is  remarkable,  that  we 

u  3  here 
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here  meet  with  many  blocksoffandftone,  while  they 
arc  very  rarely  to  befeen  on  the  north- weft  fide  of  the 
mountain.  —  Between  Vilhnei  Volotftiok,  and  efpe- 
ciallyin  the  diftridofNicollkoimonaftir,  the  country  ' 
is  plentifully  ftrewn  with  pctrifadions  in  fireftone 
and  chalkftone.  Among  them  are  found  echinite- 
flalks  that  are  transformed  into  carnelian. 

Between  Torfhok  and  Tver  the  country  is  flat,  and 
the  quality  of  the  foil  much  like  that  above  defcribed. 
They  ufe  here  for  buildings  a  fort  of  white  marly 
ftone,  which  contains  great  quantities  of  broken 
•  fhells,  and  folitary  ammonites  petrified  into  chalk- 
ftone.   On  the  other  fide  Tver  the  fireftones  are  far 
lefs  common  on  the  furface.     About  Klin  we  find 
again  feveral  clay-hills,  in  which  ftick  large  blocks  of 
granite  and  fand*ftone ;  alfo  fireftone,  with  and  with- 
out petrifaftions,  and  pebbles  of  chalcedony.    From 
Klin  to  Mofco  the  foil  is  very  clayey,  but  always 
mixed  with  fome  blocks  of  granite.     The  region. 
aboutMofco  offers  great  abundance  of  beautiful  petri- 
factions,  and  efpecially  of  pyritical  ammonitae  into 
pyrites,  prettily  cmbelliftied  with  mica  of  a  metallic 
luftre.     Along  the  Vachufa,  by  the  Volga,  we  fee 
myriads  of  pebbles  of  all  forts  of  coL  urs ;   and  far- 
ther on,  in  the   diftrift  between  Mofco,  Kaluga, 
Smolen{k,    &c.   much    chalkftone  inclofing  great 
quantities  of  (hells  of  various  fpecies. 

The  higheft  point  of  this  ridge  of  mountains  is 
therefore,  Valday.     It  ihapes  its  courfe  hither  from 
ihe  north,  and  appears  to  take  its  departure  from  be- 
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tween  the  lakes  Ladoga  and  Oiiega.  It  then  ftretches 
acrofs  the  Mfta,  runs  between  the  Ilmen  lake  and  the 
Seliger,  and  .extends  its  foot  as  far  as  into  tbegovern-- 
meats  of  Smolenik,  Orel,  and  Novgorod-Severlki. 
About  its  weftcrn,  fouthern,  and  eaftern  declivities, 
are  feveral  flrong  ftrata  of  chalk  and  marl,  which 
&rther  on  are  loft  in  marihy  and  Tandy  plains. 

Some  naturalifts  are  ot  opinion  that  the  whole  of 
this  Valday  chain  of  mountains  is  the  effeft  of  vio* 
tent  inundations,  and  that  it  entirely  confifts  of  a 
chalkftone  arifen  from  crumbled  and  deftroved  ma* 
rine  produftions.  Highly  poffible  as  this  conjcfture 
is,  It  may  be  no  lefs  likely  that  the  middle  part  is  a 
jHimitive  mountain,  liaving  granite  for  its  principle 
ftratum,  which,  through  length  of  time,  and  perhaps 
even  under  water,  is  fo  much  decayed  as  to  be  in  a 
manner  fmoothed  ;  for,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  chalk* 
pit  has  yet  been  opened  on  its  fummit ;  and  how 
much  foerer,  fome  blocks  of  granite  on  thefe  moun- 
t  tains  are  rounded  off,  yet  we.  fee  a  great  many  that 
are  fo  but  in  a  fmali  degree.  But  even  if  all  thefe 
mafles  were  rounded,  it  would  ftill  be  no  proof  that 
fhey  were  all. brought  hither  by  the  flood.  Of  thofe 
by  Bronitza  in  particular,-  this  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to'believe.  I  therefore  take  all  th^fe  eleva- 
tions, till  fgme  very  folid  reafohs  (hall  convince  me 
to  the  contrary,  to  be  an  original  mountain  decayed 
and  deftroyed  on  its  furface,  on  which,  round  about 
Its  decUvitieSjthe  loofe  chalk  and  marl  was  floated  or 
depsfitcd. 

K  4  Not- 
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Notwithflandingfo  much  is  to  be  faid  concerning 
the  Itinera!  quality  of  thefe  mountains^  no  mine  has 
as  yet  been  explored  among  them.  Some  fpeci- 
mens,  indeed,  it  is  faid,  have  been  brought  up  of 
copper  and  lead ;  but  the  attempt  has  been  profecuted 
no  farther.  There  is  plenty  of  iron  ;  efpecially  at 
Poterpelitz,  where  it  feems  that  a  bed  of  pyrites  by 
accident  taking  fire,  it  left  large  pits,  and  deep  cavi- 
ties in  the  earth,  which  afterwards  filled  with  water, 
and  are  now  little  lakes  abounding  in  fi(h*  The 
heat  of  the  fire,  however,  muft  needs  have  been  very 
violent,  as  the  martial  parts  'of  the  pyrites  were  per? 
fedly  in  fufion,  and  flowed  together  into  iron-ftpne, 
partly  porous,  partly  folid,  without  having  Jeft  be- 
hind any  ejedions,  or  other  figns  of  this  tremendous 
phsenomenon,  a  burning  mountain.  It  is  more  cer- 
tain that  the  bottom  of  all  the  lakes  is  of  this  con- 
fluent  ironftone.  The  beds  on  the  Mfta  contain  ^ 
great  quantity  of  fulphur  pyrites,  vitriolic  earth,  , 
alum,  coals,  iron-ore,  petrifaSions,  &c.  The  pyrites  ^ 
are  found,  of  every  known  figure,  and  of  excellent 
luftre.  A  bed  of  coal  ftr^tches  principally  about 
Borovitflv  y  and  falt-fources,  chalk-pit^,  and  gypfum^ 
are  found  in  Stara-Ruifa. 

The  extreme  elevation  of  the  Valday  mountains 
IS  but  very  moderate  ;  as  the  highcfl  point  is  fcarce- 
]y  two  hundred  fathoms  above  the  level  of  St.  Pe- 
terfburg.  Upon  them  are  not  only  the  Valday-lakes> 
but  aifo  fome  ethers  of  inferior  note ;  and  at  its  weft- 
ern  foot,  is  the  great  lake  Ilmen,  at  the  fouthern^ 

the 
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theSeliger,  &c.  Of  the  risers',  fome  take  their  oii- 
gifi  from  the  mountains,  ot&grs  from  the  lakes  that 
lie  at  their  feet :  The  Volga,  ihe  Duna,  the  Volk* 
hof,  the  Lovat,  the  Pola,  theTfliagedo,  the  Kelp, 
the  Dneiper,  the  Don,  the  Oka,  &g.  ^ 

Thefe  mountains  are  but  fparingly  clothed  with 
forefts,but  fo  much  the  more  with  beautiful  meadows 
and  fields  ;  hence  the  grazier's  trade  is  here  carried 
on  with  conliderable  profit.  The  fpecies  of  WQod 
are,  the  feveral  forts  of  pines  and  firs,  the  birth,  the 
linden,  die  afpin,  the  alder,  &c.  I'he  foil  in  the 
valleys  moftly  coniift  of  clay  and  marl,  and  is  in 
general  feitile. 

The  mountains  of  Jaurida^ 

The  peninfula  of  Krim,  from  the  neck  of  land 
where  the  fortrefs  of  Perekop  ftands,  is  all  a  flat, 
which  gradually  becomes  higher,  till  at  lafl  it  rif<» 
into  lofty  mountains,  which  form  the  fouthern  fide 
of  it,  and  the  fliore  of  the  Euxine  fea.  The  range 
of  mountains  extends  from  Theodofia  in  a  flraight 
line  weftWards,  quite  up  to  Balbeck.  At  Karafu- 
bafar  two  towering  pinnacles  fhoot  up,  and  at 
Akmetchet  a  very  lofty  one,  which  is  called  Aktau. 
The  fmaller  mountains  (land  diftinc);  and  fcattered. 
It  is  extremely  probable,  that  this  range  is  partly  a 
continuation  of  the  caucafian,  and  partly  of  th^ 
Carpathian  mountains ;  and  that  thefe  two  principal 
chains  are  connefted  by  it ;  which  alfo  feems  appa* 
rent  from  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  mountains 

oppofite 
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oppofite  to  thofe  of  Taurida,  which  extend  beyond 
the  Danube,  through  Bulgaria,  and  are  called  Pul* 
kanian* 

The  component  parts  of  the  mountains  of  Taurid^ 
are  as  yet  but  little  known.  Thus  much  is  certain, 
that  the  greater  part  confifts  of  chaik^mailes  with  . 
petrifaftions,  and  many  beds  of  fand  and  marl,  and 
chalk  hills  with  flints.  It  is  therefore  to.be  prefumed, 
that  in  general  they  are  not  to  be  clafled  with  the 
original,  but  only  with  the  alluvial  or  depofited 
mountains.  X  part  of  them  are  thought  to  ow;e 
their  origin  even  to  the  fiAterranean  fires*  How* 
ever  this  be,  it  is  faid  that  lead,  copper,  'and  iron 
ores  are  found  in  them,  as  well  as  jafper,  agate,  and 
iriountain  cryftal.  In  limeftone,  marble,  flate,  fand- 
itone,  coals^  naphtha,  and  common  fah,  diey  are 
very  rich.  —  The  ifle  Taman  confifts  merely. of  beds 
of  land  and  marl,  without  limeftone. 

Their  height,  in  comparifon  with  other  chief* 
mountains,  is  but  moderate.  They  are  in  a  great 
meafure  deftitute  of  forefts. .  The  trees  that  grow 
upon  therti  are  thofe  of  the  richeft  foliage,  fuch  as 
oaks,  beech,  chefnuts,  &c.  However  what  they  are 
deficient  in  wood,  is  amply  made  up  for  by  the  rich 
and  beautiful  herbs  of  the  vallies. 

The  rivers  that  take  their  rife  from  the  mountains 
of  Taurida  are,  the  Alma,  the  Katfha,  the  Kabarda, 
the  Salgyr,  the  Karaflu,  and  a  great  number  of  little 
ftreams  that  in  many  places  form  very  pleafing 
natural  cafcades. 
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The  Caucajian  mmntanu. 

The  Caucafian  mountains,  as  far  as  fhey  have 

bitherto  been  exfilored  on  the  ruffian  fide,  are  truly 

an  alpine  range,  exteoding,  between  the  Euxiaeand 

the  Caipian,  from  wefl  to  eaft,  in  length  abo^t  three 

hundred  and  fifty  englifh  nules,  and  towards  the 

north  and  fouth  in  a  level  conntry  all  around.  They 

greatly  decline  as  they  approach  both  the  feas.   The 

whole  range  has^  trad  of  about  five  miles  in  breadth, 

where  the  chain  is  at  its  greateft  height,  which  is 

covered  with  eternal  ice.  Its  breadth  on  the  northern 

declivity  extends  at  moft  to  fifty  miles^  and  runs 

along  on  the  prodigious  northern  plain,  which, 

taken  in  the  quadrature,  meafures  one  thoufand 

englifh  miles,  being  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  fibe- 

rian,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  valakhian  mountains. 

The  icy  ridges,  as  well  as  the  others,  at  their  highefl 

points,  confifl  moflly  of  granite,  the  fides  leaning 

towards  the  next  mountains,  of  all  kinds  of  flate,and 

the  outward  fides  of  limeftonc,  &c.     This  lime- 

ftone  mountain  runs  in  a  flat  clayey  field  of  twenty 

miles  in  breadth,  gradually  declining,  till  it  ends  in 

a  promontory  ten  miles   broad,    which    confifls 

almoft  entirely  of  fandftone;    and  this  again  runs 

out  afrefh  in  a  clayey  plain  about  eight  miles  broad, 

in  which  likewife  numerous  fandftone-hills  arife.  In 

this  plain  common  fait  and  natron  are  met  with  in 

great  abundance.     In  the  promontory  are  ironflonc, 

fulphur-py rites,  vitriol,  petroleum,  and  warm  baths 

not  unfrequent;   petrifadions  are  Ukewife  found 

here. 
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here,  though  not  in  great  numbers,  moftly  in  flint. 
Specimens  of  lead  and  copper  are  rarely  feen  in  the 
promontory,  but  in  the  higher  n\guntains  frequently. 
The  (late  contains  alum.  A  piece  of  this  caucafian 
ridge  is  faid  to*  have  no  waving  mountains  at  its 
northern  termination.  As  to  what  regards  the 
quality  of  its  fuperior  legions,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  river  Hippus  in  Iberia  bears  gold,  the  moun* 
tains  in  that  region  are  faid  to  be  very  rich  in 
minerals,  and  that  the  gold  mines  at  Cumana  were 
already  worked  by  the  Romans ;  that  the  mountains 
pn  the  Kura,  and  efpecially  in  the  diftrift  of  Azghur 
likewife  contain  very  rich  ores ;  that  in  the  plains 
of  that  river  are  found  fine  marble,  coal,  and  warm 
fprings ;  in  the  mountains  by  the  Terek,  as  far  as 
the  village  Stephantzminda»  there  is  lead,  filver,  and 
iron  ore ;  in  the  georgian  province  Somghetia,  rich 
filver  and  iron  ore,  marble,  and  jafper  ;  in  the  circle 
of  C^oetfli  copper-ore  j  in  the  principality  of  Tamblut 
rich  lead,  filver,  and  gold  mines  i  in  the  principality 
of  Lori  confiderable  copper-mines,  good  millftoncs  ; 
in  the  principality  of  Unfular  rich  copper-mines ; 
in  the  parts  about  Akd?ile,  gold,  filver,  and  copper ; 
and  in  the  province  of  Albania,  marble  and  alabafter^ 
iron,  warm  baths,  petroleum,  and  rock  ialf. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  caucafian  chain  of 
mountains  is  a  main  courfe,  in  its  higheft  points 
covered  with  ice-mounts  j  that  it  has  its  higheft, 
high,  middle,  and  fore-mountains,  or  promontories, 
the  rifings  neareft  to  the  level  of  the  plain  j  that  its 

fides  are  very  rich  in  minerals,  and  probably,  in 

thofe 
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thofe  parts  which  are  now  added  to  the  ruffian  em« 
pire»  contain  a  treafure  of  the  precious  metals.  Its 
eminence,  on  the  whole,  is  coniiderable,  and  many 
of  the  ro^ky  parts  very  fteep  and  prominent.  In 
many  of  its  extremely  fertile  vales  it  is  furniflied 
with  charming  woods,  confining  of  excellent  foreft 
trees  of  various  kinds.  —  On  the  ruffian  fide  of  thefe 
mountains,  the  rivers  Terek,  Kuban,  Kumma,  and 
a  number  of  fmaller  ftreams  take  their  rife. 

For  rendering  this'account  as  complete  as  poffible^ 
I  will  here  fubjoin  a  few  particulars  from  what 
Guldenftaedt  fays  of  Caucafus.  /'  The  main  moun^* 
•*  tain,"  fays  he,  "  or  rather  the  high  ridge  of  the 
<*  main  mountain,  from  which  the  whole  on  both 
**  fides  declines  and  finks  towards  the  feas,  confifts 
''  mofily  of  fnow  or  ice  mounts  of  a  truly  alpine 
**  height,  which,  by  reafon  of  their  local  elevation, 
particularly  infomeopen  fiflures,  contain  everlaft- 
ing  fiiow  and  ice,  generally  exhibit  bald  rock, 
without  any  covering  of  earth  pr  plants  and  t  rees,and 
in  fome  parts  pierce  into  the  clouds.  This,  which 
*^  may  properly  be  called  an  alpine  chain,  feems  to 
*'  me  not  more  than  five  to  feven  verfts  in  breadth, 
"  and  cpnfiftsof  a  granitic  ftratum.  —  The  two  fides 
of  the  high  alpine  ridge,  which  form  the  vmain 
mountain  J  take  to  be,fromfouth  to  north,  or  right 
acrofs,  mcafured  in  feveral  places,  on  an  average^ 
fcventy  verfts.  They  ftand  immediately  in  the 
•*  main  ridge ;  and  the  north  fide  is  vifibly  fteeper 
**  or  higher  than  the  fouthern,  as  it  declines  in  a  far 

**  narrower 
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narrower  or  fmaller  breadth,  or  rather  only  finks 
♦'  down  towards  one  part  —  The  higheft  ridges 
•*  of  Cawcafus  confift  of  granite ;  clofe  to  which, 
"  both  on  the  northern  and  fouthern  fides,  are 
•*  mountains  of  flate,  and  farther  on,  chalk-hilk, 
"  which  terminate  in  fand-hills.  In  the  latter  are 
found  fulphur,  fulphur-pyrites^  warm  fulphureous 
fprings,  petroleum,  rock-falt  fources,  nitrous  falts, 
bitter  falts,  magnefia  vitriolata,  alum,  felenitc,  &c. 
—  The  northern  promontory  flattens  partly  at  the 
••  Kuban,  and  partly  over  it,  and  at  and  acrofs  the 
♦«  Terek,  northwards,  in  the  vaft,  arid,  clayey, 
"  fandy,  fait,  woodlefs  fteppe,  which  towards  the 
•*  Manytfh  is  called  the  Kuban,  and  towards  the 
•^  Kumma  the  kummanian  fleppe,  and  occupies  the 
••  fpace  between  the  inferior  Don  and  the  inferior 
**  Volga.  — In  the  northern  track  of  flate,  appears 
*•  cerufe  of  lead,  which  contain  filver,  and  copper 
"  pyrites  in  flaty  ftrata,  in  courfes  of  quartz  and 
**  fpar,  in  various  veins,  particularly  four  in  the 
««  province  of  Kifteri  in  the  diftria  of  Galgai,  on 
**  the  river  AflTai,  between  the  villages  Ofai  and 
*«  Chcirechi.  Courfes  of  bleyglantz  are  fecn  alfo 
<«  above,  on  the  Terek,  in  the  georgian  diftri£l:  of 
♦*  Kovi,  in  the  diftrift  of  the  old  fortrefs  Dariella. 
•^  Other  lead-ores  are  found  on  the  river  Pog,  by 
"  the  brook  Tlhidfliei,  near  the  villages  Tfiiimeti 
*  and  Tiharkau,  on  the  right  fide  of  the  Aradan, 
••  of  the  Terek,  in  the  diftrift  of  Dugor,  near  the 
**  village  Nakatza.  —  The  flaty  mountain  near  the 

7  ««  Aflai, 
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^^  Aflai)  is  very  rich  in  ores^  efpedally  about  the 
*<  head  of  the  Archoun,  the  Sundiba»  the  Kifil,  the 
^<  Pfok,  and  the  Aredon.  About  the  Terek»  it 
^^  yields  alfo  copper  and  alum.  Iron*ftone  abounds 
^  in  many  parts  of  thefe  mountains.  — «  From  all 
^  this  we  may  fafely  conclude,  that  mining  might 
«<  be  begun  and  carried  on  in  the  northern  Caucafus 
^  to  great  advantage,  efpecially  for  Ruffia  ;  only 
*^  care  muft  firft  ^  taken  to  dlablifh  ftrong  and 
**  well-garrifoned  forts  for  the  proteftion  of  the 
^^  miners  agai2)ft  the  ravages  of  the  thievi(h  tribes 
'^  that  inhabit  the  mountains^  till  they  have  attained 
^^  to  a  greater  degree  of  civilifation,  and  qven  them- 
**  felves  take  a  turn  for  mining  */' 

Tbe  Ural  mountaim. 

This  famous  chain  of  mountains,  which  forms 
the  natural  boundary  between  Europe  and  northern 
Afia,  is  commonly  called  the  Ural,  or  the  belt,  las  if 
it  girted  the  whole  world*  The  antienfs  gave  this 
chain  the  appellation  of  the  hyperborean  and  the 
rypheanmountains,and  fometimes  Montes  Rhymnici. 
Under  the  lail  of  thefe  denominations  the  bafhkirian 
Ural  was  more  particularly  defigned.  The  northern 
Ural  they  termedMontesHyperboraeos,  or  Riphaeos, 
and  the  fouthem  Rhymnicios.  The  former  were 
afterwards  alfo  called  the  Yugorian  mountains.  Ural 
is  a  tartarian  word,  fignifying  a  belt  or  girdle,  by 
'which  the  Ruffians  likewife  denote  this  range ;  for 
they  call  it  Kammenoi  and  Semnoi  poyas,  that  is, 

*  Sec  Gttldenfiitdty  rcifc>  thcil  x.  f.  435,  5c  feqq, 
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the  Rock  or  Earth-frirdlei     Thefe  mouAJLaini  ex^ 
tend,  from  fotith  to  north,   almoft  in  a  dired  line, 
greatly  above  1500  englifh  miles«     The  motintain^ 
between  the  Cafpian  and  the  lake  Aral  iiYay  be  con-^ 
fidered  as  their  commencement,  which  attain  their 
greateft  heighr  and  bulk  about  the  fources  of  the 
rivers  Ural,  Tobol,  and  Emba ;  from  thence  ftretch 
on  towards  the  origin  of  the  Tflmifovaia  and  ther 
Ifets,  and  farther  on  to  the  fources  of  the  Petfhora 
and  the  Sofva  ;   laftly  form  two  great  promontoriesf 
about  the  karian  haven  of  the  frozen  ocean ;    and 
after  being  divided  by  the  (Iraits  of  Vaygat,  reach 
their  termination  in  the  mountains  of  NovaiaZemlia* 
Such  is  the  main  courfe  of  this  prodigious  chain, 
which  iiTues  from  the  higher  aiiatic  mountains,  is 
gradually  lowered,  with  feveral  frequently  imper- 
ceptible interruptions,  and  laflly  fmks  in  the  frozen 
ocean.  —  Some   confiderable    collateral   branches 
take  a  weftern  as  well  as  an  eaftcm  courfe  from  it. 
The  mod  material  that  extend  from  the  former  fide 
are  thofe  called  Obfchtfchei-Sirt,  the  mounts  of 
reparation,  which  run  out  between  the  river  Ural 
and  the  Sakmara>  and  on  one  fide  ^unites  with  an 
arm  coming  out  of  the  kirghiftzi  fleppe  on  the 
left  fhore  of  the  Ural ;    on  the  other  fide  projedts 
into  the  old    kalmuc  fleppe  between  the  Volga 
and  the  Ural,  and  northerly  is  in  conjunftion  with 
the    fandflone    mountains   which    accompany  the 
maja  courfe  of  the  Ural  on  the  weftern  fide.  — 
Near  the  forts  of  Orfk  and  Guberlinfk,  a  part  of 

the 
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the  mountains  run  out  foiith-eaftward  into  the  kirg-' 
hiflzi  deferts,  and  reach  to  the  mountain  Ulutau 
iVhich  (lands  abciut  the  centre  of  that  region,  and 
is  attached  to  the  great  Altay;  This  arm,  ex- 
tiding  hear  the  dboVementioned  forts  towards 
the  fouth-eaft,  is  called  the  Guberlinikoi  tnoun tains*, 
-i- Another  cotirfe,  fmaller  than  the  foregoing,  runs 
Ibuth-eaftward  between  the  rivers  iJral  and  Ui, 
tinder  the  name  of  Okto  Karagai,  through  the  open 
fteppe  of  the  middle  horde  of  the  Ki^^ghis-kaifaks, 
and  then  putfues  its  way,  under  the  appellation  of 
Alginlkoi-Sirt,  towards  the  Irtifh  and  the  Altay 
mountains. 

The  whole  Ural  chain  may  be  aptly  divideS/. 
i&to  three  main  parts:    i.  The  kirghiflzi  UraU 

which  extends  from  the  Cafpian  and  the  Aral, 
and  eailwatd  out  of  the  great  (leppe  of  the  Kirghis« 
kaifaksj  as  far  as  the  origin  of  the  Tobol  and  the 
Temba.  2.  The  Ural  rich  in  ores,  properly 
implying  the  Ural  ore  mountains,  which  takes  in 
the  whole  mountainous  track,  with  its  weftem  and 
eaftem  appendages,  from  the  rife  of  the  faid  rivers 
and  the  Guberlinikoi  mountains,  quite  up  to  the 
fources  of  the  Solva  and  Kolva ;  and  3.  th^  defert 
Ural,  extending  from  thefe  rivers  to  the  frozen 
ocean.  The  Ural  that  abounds  in  ores  may  be 
again  fubdivided  into  the  Orenburg,  the  ekacarinen- 
burg,  and  the  verchoturian  Ural. 

This  main  courfe  of  the  Ural  mountains  has  one 
peculiarity,  that  it  declines  incomparably  more  on 
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its  weftern  fide  than  on  the  eafteni>  and  on  the 
former  is  accompanied  by  a  confideraU^  track  <if 
collateral  ridge,  very  rich  in  copper,  and  conlifting 
for  the  mofl:  part  in  fchiftofe  fandftone. 

The  higheft  n^ountain  of  the  Ural  chain  is  ia 
the  Baihkirey,  (or  in  the  Orenburg  Ural,)  and  ia 
verchoturian  Ural.  Yet  the  former  kx  exceeds 
the  latter.  They  are  moftly  met  on  the  fide  of  the 
range  inclining  to  the  weft ;  as,  for  inftance,  the- 
I.ramel,  Pfetak,  TagaDai,  D(higalgo,  Agefliiudyk, 
Imen  or  Yamontau,  &c«  But  likewife  on  the  eail: 
fide  are  fome  very  lofty  beads}  for  example,  tht 
Irentick  and  Karantafli,  from  which  latter  the 
river  Ural  takes  its  Urtb. '  In  verchoturian  Ural 
the  greateft  elevations  are  the  Voftrot-kammen»  the 
Konkeiheff^pi-kammen  on  the  Lobva,  and  the  Fkv- 
dinikoi  and  the  Kofvinikot-kammen  on  the  Tauda* 
Some  of  them,  as  the  Agefliurdyk,  the  DihigalgOj 
'  the  Taganai,  the  Komkefhef&oi,  PavdinflcGs,  and 
Korvioikoirkammen,  are  in  feveral  places  covered 
with  eternal  fnow.  The  ekatarinenhurg  Ural  con* 
tains  the  eafiefl  mountains,  thruftmg  op  their 
fummits  for  the  mofl  part  only  in  hemifpheres  c£ 
greater  or  fmaller  dimeniions. 

The  kirghiflzi  Ural  is  almofl:  ei^irely  unknown 
to  us  i  and  we  are  not  much  more  acquainted  with 
the  great  defert  Ural.  However,  it  is  thought  thtf 
latter  goes  on  increafmg  moftly  northwards,  over 
the  fource  of  the  Sofva,  and  at  laft  ftretches,  almofl 
parallel  with  tl^  Oby,  towards  the  frozen  ocean  ; 
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where  it  fends  out  a  branch  of  fchiftous  mountains 
to  the  weftward,  which,  with  another  neck  of  land, 
forms  a  bay  in  the  Oby,  terminating  as  if  fhattered 
to  pieces,  with  a  part  of  the  fame  fchiftous  quality, 
•n  the  coafl ;  but  running  on  with  its  ftrongeft  part 
to  Kovaia  Zemlia,  and  perhaps  iffues  alfo  a  branch 
weftward  through  the  lake,  which  is  full  of  rocky 
iilandSj  quite  to  the  lapland  mountains. 

The  Ural  chain  is  of  itfelf  a  main  mountain, 
whofe  higheft  ridges*  for  the  mod  part,  confift  of 
granite,  and  of  all  the  properly  primitive  rocky 
materiials ;   the  fides  being  more  of  fchlftus  and 
wakes;  the  fore- mounts,  or  promontories,  efpecially 
on  the  weftem  fide,  of  fandftone,  chalk,  and  gypfum, 
and  the  beds  of  marl,  clay,  fand,  &c.    But  this 
flatement  admits  of  feveral  exceptions.    Thus,  for 
inftance,  we  fee  that-  the  granite  puihes  upwards  not 
only  in  the  higheft,  but  alfo  in  very  low  points ; 
that  on  the  high  ridges,  together  with  the  granite* 
knobs,  there  are  likewife  in  many  places  porphyry, 
gndfs,  mica  fpathoia,  verd,  ferpentine,  land,  and 
marlftone,  micaceous  fchiftus,  and  lapis  calcareas 
fidinus,  which  frequently  feem  to  be  laid  on  the 
granite,  but  often  only  placed  befide  it ;  and  that 
in  the  fore-mounts  and  beds^  chalkftone,  fchiftud, 
fimdftone,  and  gypfum,  are  fo  interchanged,  that  it 
is  impoflible  to  fay  which  of  thefe  properly  ferves  as 
the  fuppofitum  to  the  other.  —  The  Orenburg  Ural 
has  whole  knobs  of  folid  homy  quartz,  and  many 
mountains  of  extenfive  compafs ;  for  example,  the 

I  2  Guber« 
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Guberlinikoi,  which  almoft  entirely  confift  of  fine 
jafper.    The  fchiftofe  track,  or  what  is  called  the 
mountjiin-gangue,  is  not  much  more  plainly  per- 
ceivable on  the  eaftcrn  fide  of  the  principal  ridge, 
than  on  the  weftern,  where  it  feems  almoft  entirely  to. 
farl.     Gneifs,  micaceous  fchiillus,  pot-ftone*,  grey 
marl,  and  ferpentine  wake,  grey  clayjTchiftus,  trapp/ 
and  jafper,  interchange  without  any  apparent  re- 
gularity, and  are  varioufly  interrupted  by  protruding 
lapis  calcareus  falinus.     The  cafe  is  juft  the  fame  in 
the  eaftern  fub- mountains,  with  the  thick  and  broken 
(moftly  free  from  petrifadions)  chalkftone;  gypfum, 
black  fchiftus  and  {andftone,  beds  of  Ynarl  and' clay, 
&c.  the  fucceilion  whereof  are  difierenc  in  almoft 
every  region.  —  On  the  weft  fide  fucceed,  moftly 
clofe  by  che  high  mountain,  a  grey  and  black  clay 
fchiftus  interchang€;ably  with  fine  fandftone ;  and  a' 
powerful  mountain,    extending  from  the  Belaie 
northwards '  over  Solykamlk  of  thick  chalkftone^ 
which  forms  in  many  places  very  high  and  broken^ 
mounts,  and  weftwards  is  accompanied  in  its  whole 
length  by  hills  of  gypfum  and  fandftone,  in  the 
former  whereof  rich  falt-fprings,  and  in  the  latter 
very  produftive    beds  of   copper,   lie  concealed. 
Where  this  chalk-mount  borders  on  the  higher 
mountain,  numerous  and  large  nefts  of  iron-ore  are 
every  where  met  with.     Whereas  on  the  eaft  fide, 
and  on  the  ridges  of  the  mountain,  the  richeft 

*  Or,  Lafu  ollaru* 
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copper  and  many  iron  ores  break  in  the  parting  of 
the  faline  chalkllone  with  marl-wake,  the  moft 
powerful  couches  of  iron-ore,  of  porphyry,  and 
the  gold-ore  in  the  gneifs, 

In  minerals  the  Ural  mountains  are  very  ricb^ 
We  find  beautiful  forts  of  granite,  porphyry,  ex- 
cellent jafper>    fine    quartz,    pecrofilex,   pebbles, 
whet-ftones,    flints,    agates,    chalcedonies,    large 
mountain  cryftals,  fmoky  topazes  ^,  fine  amethyfts, 
chryfolites,  porcelain  and  pipe-clay,  bolusy  fhelly 
feldfpar,     ferpentine,     pot-flone,    window-micae, 
afbeftus,  and  amianthus  -,  beautiful  marbles,  table 
fchiftuSj    gypfum,    flowers    of  fpar,   turf,    coals, 
mineral  oils,  naphtha,  native  fulphur,  markafites ; 
fof&l  falts,  fources  of  common  fait,  bitter  lakes, 
alum,  vitriolic  earthy,   faltpetre,    natron ;    iron, 
copper,   gold,  and  fpecimens  of  filyer  and  lead. 
For  working  of  the  gold,  copper,  and  iron,  very 
extcnfive  suid  produflive  fabrics  are  here  erected. 

The  Ural  mountains  are  alfo  very  amply  endowed 
with  woodsi  Their  trees  confifl:  of  the  feveral  forts 
of  pines,  birch,  fir,  cedar,  larch,  afpin,  alder; 
and  on  the  fouch-weftern  fide  a  few  oaks,  elms, 
tindeos,  &c. 

In  the  vallies  adjoining  to  this  range  of  mountains 
wc  everywhere  meet  with  rich  and  verdant  glens 
and  dales  and  meads  in  alternate  fucceflion  ;  accor- 
dingly the  breed  of  cattle  is  not  inconfiderable.     Of 

^  Sxnoky  topazci,  mean  browu  rode  cryftali« 
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wild  beads  and  birds  they  contain  great  plenty. 
Among  them  may  be  reckoned  fables,  beavers, 
rein-deer,  elks,  &c. 

In  the  ordinary  courfe  of  years  they  abound  in 
waters ;  and  the  various  elevations  are  copioully 
fupplied  with  beautiful  pellucid  lakes^  ponds,  and 
numberlefs  ftreams,  all  teeining  with  fiih.  The 
principal  rivers  that  here  take  their  rife  are :  the 
Sofva,  the  Tura,  the  Iflet,  the  Ui,  the  Tobol,  the 
Yemba,  the  Uxal,  the  Belaia,  the  Tibuflbvaia,  th< 
Kamma,*tbePet!aiora,  &c». 

Ti>^  -^li^y^  niountaini. 

The  mountains  whid)>  on  ruilian  ground,  be« 
long  to  the  fyftem  of  the  high  rocky  ridges  of 
Altay,  take  up  the  whole  breadth  between  the  Irtifli 
»id  the  Tenifley.  They  tei'minate,  or  rather 
depart  from  that  mighty  chain  of  mountains,  which^ 
as  far  as  is  hitherto  known,  ftretch,  in  a  fouth*eaf« 
tern  diredion,  from  the  fortrefs  of  Semipalat  on  the 
Irtilh,  umtf  beyond  the  Yenifley,  with  the  fayane 
and  baicaliap,  and  m  Daouria  with  the  argufinian  or 
nertfliinikian  mountains,  and  thus  fix  the  limics  be* 
tween  Siberia  and  the  chinefe  empire  from  the  Irti{h 
CO  the  Amoor. 

The  Altay  mountains  are  called  by  the  Chincfe, 
AUai-aljn,  and  Ghin<-(hall,  which  lignifies  the  Gold 
Mount.  They  are  divided  into  the  great  and  the 
leflfer  Alcay.    The  great  Altay  feparatc^  the  mongap 
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&tn  Tartary  from  the  empire  of  the  foongorian  Kal* 
mucs  and  a  fmall  part  of  Bukharia  tot^rard  the  weft. 
This  range  proceeds  in  various  windings  toward  the 
north-north-caft,  here  throws  out  feveral  confidera- 
ble  ridges,  between  which  the  main  fources  of  the 
Yenifley,  the  Oby  and  the  Irtifli  rife,  through  Soon- 
goria  to  the  north-north-weft,  where  they  enter  in 
conjunftion  with  the  leffer  Altay.  The  leffer  Altay 
parts  Soongoria  from  the  government  of  Kolhyvan^ 
through  which  the  aforefaid  ftreams  purfue  their 
courfe  over  a  great  extent  of  country. 

^The  greateft  height  of  thcfe  mountains  is  without 
the  limits  of  the  ruffian  territory.  They  run  out 
in  general  from  one  of  the  higheft  points,  known 
by  the  name  of  Bogdo,  over  the  fources  of  the  Ir- 
tifh,  north-weflward  between  that  and  the  lake  Te- 
ktzkoi-ozero,  and  by  this  lake  and  the  Yentffey 
north-eaftward  into  the  ruffian  empire.  The  whole  of 
the  ruffian  fliare  of  the  Altay  mountains,  therefore, 
naturally  falls  into  two  great  halves ;  one  of  which 
comprehends  the  entire  fpace  between  the  IrtHh  and 
theBii*;  and  the  other,  the  fpace  between  the 
Oby  and  the  Yenifley.  For  the  fake  of  more  accu- 
rate intelligibility  the  former  is  ftyted  the  kolhyvan^ 
and  the  latter  the  kufnetzkoi  moiintaiin.  Both 
include  the  greater  part  of  the  government  of  £ol« 
hyran,  and  belong  entirely  to  the  department  of  the 
kolhy7ano*voikrefenlkoi  mine-works.     The  former 

*  Farthet  on  the  Obji 
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half,  namely,  the  mountains  between  the  Irti(h 
and  the  Bii,  or  Oby,  might,  on  account  of  its  mi-r 
neral  wealth  already  known,  be  ftyled  by  way  of 
^mjnence>  the  Ahaian  ore- mountains. 

Of  all  the  mountains  in  the  central  Afia,  thofe 
of  Altay  feem  the  mightieft,  the  moft  exteniive^ 
and  the  moft  conjqjned.  They  do  not,  however, 
throughout  bear  the  name  of  Altay.  The  lofty 
track  which  parts  the  government  of  Kolhyvaufrom 
th^  chiiiefe  Soongoria  divides  into  two  great  joints. 
One  from  the  Irtiih  to  the  lake  Teleczkoe  and  the 
head  of  the  Abakan,  is  properly  the  leflfer  Altay,  or 
Khrebet  Khalta ;  the  other,  from  the  Abakan  to  the 
Yeniffey,  is  called  Sabin&oy  Khrebet.  In  the  for- 
mer aye  the  greateft  elevations  of  the  kolhyvanian, 
and  in  the  latter  thofe  of  the  kufnetzkian  mountains  ; 
they  therefore  form  the  bafis  qf  all  the  ribs  ox 
mountain- tracks  that  ihoot  out  from  it  to  the 
north-weft  and  to  the  north,  which  at  laft  lofe 

I  «  •  ...  •  •  • 

themfelyes  towards  the  Frozen-ocean  in  prodigious 
plains ;  while  towards  the  fouth,  as  it  appears,  they 
ftill  continue  to  fpar  to  an  uncommon  height  over 
a  long  and  b^oad  extent,  of  territory. 

Right  in  the  midft  of  thefe  tall  mountains,  ikys 
Dr.  Pallas,  and  on  the  frontier  ^ne  between  the 
foongorian  znd  mongoliaQ  d^ferts,  Bogdo*Dola,  oi; 
Bogdo-Alim  (the  almighty  mount )>  fo  eminently 
famous  amongft  all  thefe  nations,  lifts  its  pointec^ 
heads  j  which,  if  not  one  of  the  higheft,  is  yet, 

•  ■ ■  ■   by 
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by  its  craggy,  fteep,  and  irregular  form,  with  all 
the  appearance  of  having  been  thrown  up  by  fome 
violent  agitation  of  the  earth,  the  moft  ftriking 
of  all  the  powerful  moiyitains  of  thefe  parts.  North- 
l^eftward  from  it,  all  the  main  mountain  as  far  as 
Altain-Kul,  orTelet2;koe<-ozero9  is  called  the  Golden 
Mountain*  Eaftwards  towards  Mongoley,  more 
%o  the  foqth,  runs  a  ftrong  mountain  Changay,  and 
fouthwards  a  powerful  fnow  mountain  Mailart, 
which  either  annexes  to  the  tybetan,  or  to  the 
northerly  mountains  in  India.  La(^y,  weftward« 
the  main  mountain  throws  out  an  aim,  moftly  bare 
of  forefts,  and  all  over  as  if  ftudded  with  rocksj 
calle4  AU^kooIa,  i.  e.  the  Checquered  Mountain,  by 
the  Tartars  Ala-Tau,  which  connefts  with  the 
kirghiftziai^  Alginikoi-Sirt.  Between  the  Muflart 
^d  the  AlaH  arife  the  rivers  Sir,    or  Shir,  and 

Tallas,  which  flow  to  the  lake  AraU  northwards 
put  of  the  AUakoola,  the  Ili  rolling  its  waters 
to  the  Balkafh-noor,  the  £mil  and  the  Tfhui,  which 
is  fometimes  dry;  and  north-weftward  from  the 
Bogdq  (he  upper  Irtifli  takes  its  fource.     Probably 
the  great  Altay  mountains  concatenate  with  the; 
tybetan  mountains  by  the  MulTart,  and  perhaps  by 
other  chains.     For  all  the  deferts  between  Siberia 
^nd  Ii^dia,  and  the  eaftern  Bukharia,  are  nothing 
but  alternate  hills  and  pl^ns,  and  extremely  rocky. 
Tbat  alfo  the  Altay  mountains  muft  make  an  unin- 
terrupted partition  between  the  weftem  fleppes  and 
(he  cailern  regions,  is  ihewn  by  the  ileppe-animals, 

particularly 
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particularly  the  antelopes  or  fteppe-goats^  who  Ihvai 
the  mountains,  and  even  in  Afia  go  no  farther  than 
to  the  'weflern  range  df  the  Altais,  and  are  come 
from  it  northwards  to  the  woody  regions,  that  ac- 
company the  Oby.— The  fnow- mountain^  which 
appears  northwards  6n  thefiberian  frontiers  from 
the  Irtiflitau  between  tlje  Bnktarma  and  the  Katu* 
nia,  and  quite  into  the  angle  formed  by  the  rivers 
Ina  and  Belaia  which  flow  intothe  Tfharyfc,  is,  as 
ic  were  a  divifion,  a  fliort  branch,  a  nook  of  the 
great  Altais,  which  by  fome  is  ufually  called  the 
little  Altay,  and  which  darts  its  ftupettdous  pinnacles 
above  the  cloud?.  It  rifes  everywhere  bold  and 
fteep,  and  ftands  (elpecially  in  the  vale  where  the 
Ina  unites  with  the  Tcgerek)  like  a  towering  w^fl, 
behitid  which  the  mountains  rife  conftantly  higher 
in  irregular  gradations,  and  at  iaftftrike  up  in 
fcparate  points.  The  fame  fteep  vale  there  parts 
the  fchillofe  mountain  from  the  chaik-ftone  moun-^ 
tain,  which  hence  fpreads  northwards  between  the 
Ina  and  the  Loktef ka  quite  to  the  Tfharyfli.  Over 
the  fchiftofe  mountain  the  fnowy  fummits  rife 
qonically  out  of  a  granite  mixed  with  fchorl  and 
mica.  The  fame  granite  (hews  itfclf  again  in  chalky 
promontories,  with  the  fchiftus  lying  on  it ;  and 
forms  the  Revnovaia  Sopka,  as  it  is  called,  at  the 
fame  time,  right  in  the  bofom  of  the  chalky 
mountains,  the  ftill.  loftier  Sinaia  Sopka.  Granite 
appears  likewife  throughout  in  low,  rocky,  craggy 
mounts  and  iingle  cliffs,  between  the  rivers  XJba 

and 


and  Alay,  where  the  mountain  has  already  fallen 
deep  towards  the  plain,  and  likewife  about  the  lake 
Kolhyvan.  The  rich  ore-mountain  of  Kolhyvan 
places^  itfelf  immediately  between  and  about  this 
granite-ftock ;  and  thence  arifes  an  apparent  con« 
fofion  in  the  ftrata  through  the  whole  of  the 
Kolhyvan  ore-mountain.  On  the  Irtifh  the  fchift* 
mountain  extends  latttudinally  as  far  as  Semipalat« 
naia.  The  wavy  red  fand  fchift  ridges  between 
the  Shuiba  and  the  Ufa,  feem  to  reft  upon  the 
fchift.  Between  the  Alay  and  the  mountains 
ftretching  to  the  Irtifh,  is  alfo  a  perfed  plain, 
without  a  trace  of  hilly  fdtes,  with  many  falt-poois 
and  petty  lakes,  and  the  promontories  everywhere 
g^tly  decline  towards  this  plain,  and  are  com- 
pletely deftitute  of  forefts.  Genuine  hornfchift 
and  jafper  are  here  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
mountain,  neither,  except  the  outermoft  hills  that 
proceed  by  the  Irtyfli  below  Semipalatnaia,  is  any 
true  floets  mountain  perceptible. 

The  principal  part  of  the  Altay  mountains  that 
fall  to  the  ihare  of  Ruflia,  is  the  range  of  Kolhyvan, 
or  the  proper  ore-mountains  of  Altay.  For  the 
more  convenient  comprehenfion  of  it,  it  may  be 
reduced  to  the  following  fubdivifions,  namely  t 
!•  The  Kolhyvano-vo&refen&oi.  2.  The  Korbo* 
Ukinlkoi.  .  3.  The  Alailkoi.  4.  The  Ubinlkoi^ 
5.  The  Buktarminlkoi.  6.  The  Tclelkoij  and, 
7.  The  Tiharifkoi  mountains. 

*'  The 
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*'  The  Kolhyvano-volkrefenlkoi  mountains  have 
their  appellation  from  the  adjacent  lake  Kolhyvan, 
(which  has  given  its  name  to  the  whole  chain  be- 
tween the  Irtiih  and  the  Oby,  as  well  as  to  the  j 
government)  and  from  the  firft  coppet-nunej  called ' 
Vofkrefenikoi.  It  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the 
granitic  ridge  which  parts  this  mountain  from  the 
korbolikinfkoi.  It  is  confined  to  the  eaft  by  the 
deep  valley  in  which  the  line  of  the  prefect  fgre-. 
polls  is  drawuj  and  by  the  lofty  tigeretzkoi  fnow-^ 
mountains ;  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river 
Tfharyfh,  whofe  courfe  is  accompanied  by  confider- 
ably  high  fchift  and  ^halk  mountains  ;  towards  the 
weft  it  lofes  itfelf  in  the  north-weftern  fteppe.  •-- 
The  greateft  elevation  of  thefe  mountains  is  the 
Sinnaia-Sopka  *>  which  is  computed  to  afcend 
2814  parifian  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  At 
its  middle  and  greateft  height  it  confifts  of  a  moftly 
coarfe  granite,  confifting  of  fpatum  campeftre^ 
quartz,  and  blackifii  micas.  On  the  north  fide  it  abuts 
extremely  fteep  againft  th^  Bielo  lake,  under  which 
appear  legfy  clay  and  table-fchift  which  reft  upoi^ 
the  foot  of  (he  blue  mountain,  and  covers  the  granite 
between  it  and  the  tigeretfkoi  granatic  fnow-moun- 
tain,  ftill  thirty  verfts  farther  to  the  eaft.  On  the 
eaft  fide  it  in  like  manner  ftruts  boldly  againft  the 
great  Biela>  and  more  to  the  weft,  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  little  Bicla  with  the  great  Bicla.    In    ^ 


•  The  Blue  mountain^ 
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this  angle,  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  mountain,  is 
found  fbhiflus  and  chalk-ftbne,  in  whic^h  latter  are 
fome  little  cavities  containing  lapis  calcareus  ftalac- 
tites.  From  the  little  Biela  the  mountains  rife  again 
towards  the  fouth,  elevating  themfclves  to  the 
Revennaia  Sopka,-  or  Rhapontic  fummit,  which  is 
furrounded  by  the  ore-mountains,  and  confifting  of 
fchiftus  corneus,  mixed  fparingly  with  mica  fpathofa 
and  crumbs  of  mica  campeftris,  in  which  latter  are 
a  few  fmall  hollows  wherein  are  found  ftaladices. 
Towards  the  weft,  from  the  blue  mountain,  runs 
the  'granite*mountain  range,  in  bulk  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  verfts,  interrupted  by  a  multitude  of  vallies, 
proceeding  an  hundred  verfts  to  the  Alay,  and  there 
unites  with  the  alailkoi  granite  hills.  The  northern 
foot  of  this  granite-ridge  runs  under  powerful 
fchiftus  and  chalk  mountains,  in  and  between  which 
the  two  fir  ft  kolhyvan  mines  were  dug. 

Another  mighty  ridge  of  granite  runs  from  the 
Blue  mountain  northwards  to  the  river  Tfharyfli, 
under-run  on  the  weftein  fide  by  fchiftus  and  chalk, 
which  again  farther  on  extend  to  the  yarof(koi  and 
the  tigerctzkoi  fnow-mountain.  The  component 
parts  rf  all  thefe  granite-ridges,  are  various  j  one 
while  the  feldfpar,  another  time  the  quartz,  has  the 
alcendant  j  now  the  component  parts  are  coarfe, 
and  then  fo  delicate,  and  fo  poor  in  micas,  that  one 
might  be  induced  .to  take  the  granite  proceeding 
from  them  for  fandftone- 

This 
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This  trad  of  mountains  is  uncommonly  rich  in 
filvery,  copper,  and  zinkf  ores ;  for  in  this  trad:  lie 
the  old  and  firft  Volkrcfenfkoi,  and  Kolbyvanifkoi, 
Go .  o^  in  fkoi  >  Bogoy  ay  lenikoi,  Bobrovnikofflcoi, 
Kleopinfkoi,  Guftckafhinlkoi,  Medvedeffkoi,  Lok- 
toffkoi,  Berofoffkoi,  Murfinikoi,  Monaflirlkoi,  and 
Tlhakyrfkoi  mines,  of  which,  however^  fcarcely  any 
are  in  work  at  prcfenr. 

TheKORBOLiKiNSKoi  mouutaiu  has  its  name  from 
the  brook  Korbolikha,  which  runs  through  it.  Ic 
is  inclofed  from  the  fouth,  the  eaft,  and  the  weft, 
by  granite  mountains;  but  on  the  north-eaft  is 
bounded  by  the  great  Biela,  accompanied  by  fchift 
and  chalk  mountains.  It  confifts,  except  in  fomc 
few  points  which  are  covered  with  fea-bottom  mate-* 
rials,  for  the  moft  part  of  clay-fchift,  marlwake^. 
]apis  corneusj  and  quartz,  which  here  and  there  arei^ 
underlaid  by  granite  and  porphyry,  Notwithftanding 
the  height  of  thefe  mountains,  between  the  origin 
of  the  Korbolicha  and  the  little  Biela,is  confiderable, 
yet  the  mountain  on  the  great  Biela,  fuch  as  the 
Revennaia-  Sopka,  and  theKaraulnaia-Sopka  remark- 
ably diftinguifli  thpmfelves  on  account  of  their  fingle 
fummits^.  Its  mineral  confifts  of  a  fchiftpfe  marl- 
wake  and  hornfchift,  wherein  here  and  there 
hornblend  and  crumbs  of  feldfpar  are  to  be  met 
with. 

The  chain  of  mountains  in  conjundion  with  the 
north-weftcrn  and  fouth-eaflein  rivers  of  the  Reven- 
naia Sopka,  the  Blue  mountain^  and  the  Kolhyvan 

granite 
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gtmic  mountain ;  and  in  the  fouth-eaft,  after  they 

have  gone  about  the  kUutfheffkoi  majak,  terminate  at 

the  foot  of  high  granitic  fnow-mountaing.    Tbq 

Revenaaia  Sopka  ig   the  highefl:  point  of  thefe 

mountains,  being  eiUtnated  at  2215  parifian  feet 

higher  than  the  Shiangenberg ;    it  is  faid  not  to 

eoofift  of  granite,  bat  of  firm  hornfchiftus.     In  this 

torbolikinikoi  trad  of  mountains,  the  richeft  of  all 

the  Altay  mine*works  are  carried  on,     For  here  is 

die  crown  of  them,  the  Slangenberg  (Smeinogorfkoi« 

Rudnik);    and  befides  that,  the  Ma(hinikoi,  the 

Markiheiderfkoi,  the  Karamifliefikoi,  the  Strifhkof' 

ftd,  the  Matveye£(koi,  the  Tfberepanoffkoi,   the 

Kommiflarlkoi,  the  Goltzofikoi,  the  Ivanofikoi,  the 

P^oflkoi,  the  Lazurikoi,  the  Haufenikoi,  and  the; 

Semmenoflkoi  mines. 

The  ALAisKiAN  mountains  comprife  that  range 

wUch  advances  from  the  origin  of  the  Alay  to  the 

two  fides  of  this  river,  and  between  ic  and  the  Ouba 

and  Irtifli,  and  runs  out  into  the  great  faline  plain, 

which  is  ikirted  by  the  Alay,  the  Irtifh,  and  the  Oby. 

This  rs^ge,  as  hr  as  the  ftream  Shemanaika,  falling 

mto  the  Ouba,  and  on  the  branch  of  the  Alay  Ta« 

kifka,    conHfts  almoft    entirely  of   granite   and 

porphyry,  rifes. between  the  Oby  and  the  Irtifh  to  a 

very  confiderable  height,  and  feems  to  under-run 

die  korboli-kinfkian  and  folotarafliian  mountains, 

which,  between  the  Irtifh  and  the  Alay,  is  properly 

the  fore  mountain  of  the  Alaifkian.     Together  with 

granite  and  porphyry  here  is  found  alfo  mica  and 

clayfchiftus. 
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clayfchiftus,  marlwakes,  and  faline  chalk-ftone,  on 
the  right  of  the  Alay»  (where  the  granite  ridge 
-proceeds  down  to  the  loktefflcoi  favode,)  trapp  and 
breccia,  on  the  Shulba  black  fchiftus,  chisilk,  and 
fand{tone»  and  farther  down  gypfum,  clay,  marl^ 
and  beds  of  fand. 

The  higheft  fummit  of  thefe  mountains  is  mount 
Sludina  in  the  diftrifl  of  the  Alaifkoifavode,  which  is 
calculated  to  be  1672  feet  higher  thaii  the  Shlan-  • 
genbcrg.  From  this  elevation  we  fee  the  tigeretzkoi 
and  buktarminikoi  (or  oubinikoi)  fnow-mountains, 
as  plainly  as  though  they  were  only  a  few  verfts  ofi; 
The  pinnacle  of  this  mountain  confifts  of  a  granite 
compofed  of  feldfpar,  quartz^  and  black  micae,  of 
pretty  coarfe  grains.  In  the  lower  points  the  com- 
ponent parts  are  fmaller,  and  ioftead  of  the  micas  a 
bornblend  takes  the  afcendant.  In  fome  places 
both  are  wanting,  and  the  granite  aflumes  a  bnd* 
ftone^like  appearance.  At  its  northern  foot»  four 
verfls  from  the  melting-houfes,  chaik-ftone  breaks 
with  marine  produftions.  —  In  this  part  of  fhe  Altay 
ore-mountains  are  the  mines  Medvedef&oi,PIolko- 
gorftoi,  Shcmanifhinikoi,  Shulbinfkoi,  Soiotukin'* 
fkoi,  Lokteffkoi,  &c. 

The  ouBiN&KOi  mountains,  otherwife  called  the 
voBROFSKOi,  form,  at  the  fources  of  the  Ouba  and 
Ulba,  a  confidAable  ridge,  towering  in  lofty  fummies 
to  high  fnow-mountains,  fending  out  its  branches  on 
both  fides  of  thofe  rivers,  efpecially  between  them, 
and  at  ics  foot   is  bordered  by  the  Irtifli.     The 

greateft 
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^eaiteft  height  of  it  rifes  near  Bobroffkaia  with 
porphyry,  which  in  the  north  and  fouth  is  fre* 
quentiy  change^ .  for  granite,  wbqfe  famniits^  one 
while  with  gentle,  and  then  with  bold  scfcents,  fur* 
round  the  mod  delightful  vales,  aboOpding  in  odo« 
riferous  herbs  of  various  kinds.  —  In  the  region 
about  the  fortrefs  Qoftkamenegorflc,  the  grinice  is 
under-run  *  by  fchjftofe  earth,  in  antien^  times 
explored  by  the  Tfhudi^  who  took  pleafure  in 
mining.  Higher  up  thelrtifli^  as  far  as  .the  Buk- 
torma,  mountains  of  fchidus  frequently  appear,  in 
which  copper  ore  is  dug,  and  which  here  and'  there 
IS  under-run  by  porphyf-y  and  granite,  b'lit  iti  many 
places  arccoveredwitHchalk.  Themountains  in  which 
the  fources  of  the  Ouba  rife,  confift  of  gFanite,  por- 
phyry, marlwake,  petrofilex,  arid  quartz.  Towards 
th^caft  the  ouvinfkoi  fnow-mountain^  raife  their  lofty 
fcmmits,  which,  nieafuf ed  with  ihc  line.  Were  found 
to  be  5691  englifli  feet  above  the  wafer  of  the  river 
Ouba  which  devolves  its  pleafant  ftr^afrt  beneath  its 
monftrous  cliffs.  In  thefe  mountains  have  been 
lately  found  the  filipoffkoi  mines,  on  the  Ulba, 
which  promife  great  luccefs ;  together  with  the  mine* 
taloffl<oi,  nicolaeflkoi,  berefefikoi,  iliniTioi,  &c. 

The  fiuKTARMiNs-itoi  mountain  begins  in  the 
fuperior  region  of  the  rivet  Buktarraa^-at  the  fron- 
tier-height^  between  the  chincfe  and  the  ruffian 
empires,  declines  from  the  fouth  towards  the  north 

*  Unttrtcuft. 
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and  weft,  and  accompanies  the  afore-mentioned 
ftream,  on  both  its  fides,  till  its  confliience  with  thtf 
Irtiih.     It  reaches  to  eal(  and  notth-eaft  as  hr  as  the 
mountains  that  tun  along  the  Kokufun,  and  towards 
the  north  up  to  thofe  that  follow  the  courfe  of  the 
Ulba.    From  the  bmflcoi  fnow-  mountains  up  to  the 
head  of  the  Uiman  (which  falls  into  the  Kokofun) 
it  forms  a  powerful  ridge^  riiing  almoft  throughout 
in  high  fummits  of  fnow,  and  on  this  fide  erterids 
its  greatefE  height  to  the  fource  of  the  laft-men- 
tioned  river.     This  huge  mountain,  as,  yet  very  little 
known,  and  partly  inaccefCble,  confifts,  as  far  as  we 
know  of  it,  in  its  highed  points  of  various  kinds  of 
granite,  porphyry,  and  tfint  breccia.    But  in   its 
chafms,  and  particularly  towards  the  fhores  of  tfie 
main  of    moft  confxdcrable  rivers,  diflFerent  fortsr 
of  fchiilus,  chalk-ftohe,  marl,  bfeccia,  and  fand- 
.  ftone,  are  frequently  met  with.     Jafpef  is  found  in 
abundance,  with  porphyry,  and  trapp,  in  thf  fuperior 
regions.     Of  the  chalk-mountains  feen  in  the  lowef 
confines  of  the  Buktarma,  fome  are  very  craggy 
and  have  a  number  of  caverns.    In  thefe  nK)untains 
Ihere  has  hitherto  been  but  one  mine  explored,  the 
Buktormniflcoi,  with  any  hope  of  fuccefs. 

The  TELETZKoi  mountain  has  its  name  from  the 
lake  Tcletzkoe,  (Teletzkoe  ozero)  on  one  of  the 
greateft  eminences  of  the  Altay,  and  from  which 
the  river  Oby  ifiues.  It  fonns,  with  its  lofty  fum- 
mits, the  boundaty  between  Siberia  and  the  Soon- 
gorey,  ftrikes'its  powerful  ridges  down  betwixt  the 
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lake  and  the  Katunia ;   and,  after  having  turned 
rotifnd  the  eaft  fide  and  the  lake,  unites  \^ith  the 

kulhetzkoi  moiintains.    This  divifioii  is  one  of  the 

■        ■  •        > 

greateft>  biit  at  the  fame  tinie  the  wildeft  and  mofl 
inacceifibte  of  alt  the  alcaian  or6.mountain$ ;  henc^e 
it  is,  that  its  quality  and  contents  are  fliri  but  tery 
lildc  known.  Howevef",  thus  much^we  know,  that 
very  powerful  granite  and  porphyry  mountaiiis  are 
in  its  range,  and  that  the  earth  near  tod  upon  it 
yields  jafper,  flint  bteccia,  hofnfchiftus,  white,  (pro- 
bably fstline)  chalk^i^one,  coloured  marble,  black- 
fchiftus,  marl^  fand-ftone,  and  ,iti  thefe  there  are 
iron,  orgentaccofe  copper,  and  lead  ores,  naphtha, 
tfphaltus,  &C.  tht  rtiountaihS  to'  fhe  right^of  the, 
Katunaia  fcem  to  be  particularly  rich  in  ores; 

The  TSHARi^Koi  mountains  a^6  of  Very  gteaf 
extent.  They  compriTe  the  Whole  fpace  between 
the  highfeft  fources  of  the  Ulfaa,  Oiiba,  and  the  Ko- 
kofon  (till  where  the  Tfhuya  falls  into  the  Kokofun) 
and  between  the  coflrfe  of  this  htter  fiver  and  the 
Katunaia,  and  carries  its  powerfuf  forked  ridges 
along  bdth*  fides  of  the  'f  fhafiffi,  from  its  origin  to 
its  difenibogainLg  into  the  Oby.  Its  difeftioh  is  from 
caft  to  wift  and  nor th.>;^eft ;  and  in  the  fouth  it  is 
parted,  by  2L  rude  valley,  from  the  oubinfkoi  frtow- 
mouncaiiis.  In  feverat  places  it  riles  to  a  great 
height,  heaving  up  enormous^  pinnacles,  which  iix 
fome  parts  are  cohered  with  never-failing  fnov/,  fucljb 
at  theTigeretzkoi,'the  torgonfkoj,  the  tfharilkoi, 
thc'katuftayaiikoi,  the  annuyilkoi,  andthc  italirzkoi, 

K  2  fnow- 
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fiiow-mountains,  which  for  the  mod  part  conlift  o-f 
granite,  porphyry,  jafper,  and  flint  breccia.  The 
Tigeretzkoi  alone^  to  a  coniiderable  height,  con- 
fid  of  marble,  which  contains  a  multitude  of 
fea-lhells.  Thefc  in  general  are  found  to  be 
4392  parifian  feet  higher  than  the  Shlangen- 
berg.  One  of  the  higheft  points  is  the  Koflipnaia- 
Sopka,  (the  ragged  head,)  confiding  of  mondrous 
blocks  of  hoary  granite.  In  feveral  places  of 
thefe  wild  and  extenfive  mountains,  iron,  copper, . 
and  lead  ores  have  been  dug  up,  but  no  regular 
works  have  been  as  yet  fct  up. 

The  fecond  half  of  the  ruflian  fhare  of  the 
Altaian  mountains,  namely,  the  kufneczkoi  range, 
is  dill,  for  the  greated  part,  almod  unknown,  and 
inacccffible.  It  may  be  reduced  to  two  fubdivifions, 
whereof  one  (hall  comprife  the  kufnetzkoi  proper, 
and  the  other  the  krafnoyarfkoi  mountains,  together 
filling  the  .whole  vad  fpace  between  the  Oby  and 
the  Yeniifey.  Thefe  mountains  throw  up,  on  the 
Mrafs  and  between  the  fources  of  the  Tom  and  the 

• 

YuFs,  fome  very  confiderable  fummits,  many  of 
them  covered  with  eternal  fnow.  -  In  regard  to  its 
inward  conditution  and  frame,  we  have  as  yet  but 
few  authentic  accounts.  However,  from  hence  are- 
brought  various  forts  of  granite,  porphyry,  jafper, 
breccia,  ialine  chalk-done,  marble  with  fea-fliells, 
horn-done,  date,  ferpentine,  mountain-crydal, 
chalcedony,  and  carneliaas.  On  the  Kondoma, 
are  produ£Uve  iron-mines :  in  the  region  of  the 

orijgia 
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origin  of  the  TQiumiih  the  falahirfkoi  filver- 
mines  continue  to  be  worked  with  great  expe£la>- 
tions;  and  at  Krafnoyarfk  feveral  copper-mines 
were  formpriy  worked,  but  are  now  abandoned  *. 
In  the  lad  mentioned  circle  is  alfo  an  efl:abli(hm'ent 
for  fmelting  iron-ore,  belonging  to  the  merchants 
Savelief. — The  higheft  mountains  here  to  be  feen 
in  the  fouth  are  about  the  fource  of  the  Abakan, 
where  the  famous  mount  Sabin,  or  Shabina-Dabahn, 
raifes  his  fnowy  head  to  a  flupendous  height,  an4 

•  *  In  the  di(lri6^  of  Krafnoyarfk,  to  the  left  of  the  Yeniffey, 
(lays  Mr.  Pallas)  the  fchiitus  is  feen  lying  quite  up  to  the  fteep 
foaring  granit.e  mountain,  and  is  rich  in  ore  ;  the  chalk-moun<. 
tain  IS  but  very  narrow  about  the  Tefs  and  the  brook  Koxsi, 
and  then  follow  northwards  red  fand  fchidus  and  marl  flratnm. 
Beyond  the  Yeniflfey  we  find  the  fchiflus-mountains  much  more 
northward  ftill,  as  far  as  above  the  upper  region  of  the  brooks 
Sidne  and  Oubei>  and  the  river  Mnna ;  and  the  chalk-cliff 
ssoiitttaio  runs  as  far  as  to  the  confluence  of  the  Mana  with  the 
YenifTeyy  and  therefore  too  i^ear  upon  the  town,  qf  Kr^fnoyarlk| 
where  the  Floetze  proceed.  The  chalk  mountain  here  fends  out 
a  rib  wcilward  under  the  name  of  Arga»  which  prefles  wed  wards 
ou»  of  Its  direft  courfe  to  the  Yus,  flowiag  much  higher  than 
the  Ycniffey,  and  its  continuation  the  river  Tfliulym.  Fmm 
Krafaoyarlk  north-wed  and  eaftward  arc  pure  Ficctzc  and  kvd 
country,  likewlfe  the  flraight  road  thence  to  Irkutflc  through 
nothing  but  low  forefts,  which  extend  northward  as  far  as  the 
upper  Tungnfka,  and  where  at  mod  but  fmall  ffetzc  ridges  appear, 
fo  that  in  thefe  parts  the  fchiftus-mountatn  mud  be  much  Icfs 
povTcrful,  as  the  granite  yet  extends  in  its  former  breadth  and 
direftion^  and  for  examplcji  oi\  the  river  Oud^^  as  far  as  about 
the  brooks  Shelma,  Nerek,  and  Sob,  where  are  at  prefent  the  bed 
veins  <^  mi^covj  glafs, 

K  3  the 
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the  Ittem,  on  the  borders  of   the  brook  Shan« 

The  major  part  of  the  Altay  mpun^si^^s  is  T^ort 
bald  than  woody.  ^  The  largeft  forefts  are  in  thq 
low  countries  about  the  Alay,  the  Oby,  and  the 
ycniffcy.  The  fpecies  of  wood  are,  the  pin\if 
fylveftris,  the  birch,  the  ;^fpi|i,  the  pipus  piqea> 
the  pinus  abies,  the  alder,  the  willow,  and  noble 
larch-trees  *,  and  pedafs. — The  principal  rivers  of 
thefe  i^ountains  are ;  the  Irtiih  and  its  collateral 
ilream^  the  Buktarma,  the  Ulba,  and  the  Uba  ;  the 
pby,  with  it$  main  riyerj^  thp  Alay,  the  Tfliaryfli, 
the  Tfliulym,  the  Tom,  the  Katunia,  the  Yus, 
and  the  Abakan,  which  falls  into  the  Yenifley, 
The  fuperior  regions  of  the  mountains  a^e  uncom^ 
jnonly  exuberant  in  waters. 

The  Sayane  mountains. 

The  nethermoft  fnow-tops  and  granitic  mainridgc^ 
determine^  at  the  Yeniffey,  and  thence  as  far  as  the 
Baikal,  the  boundaries  between  Siberia  and  thg 
Mongoley  ;  fo  that  only  the  northern  fide  of   the 

• 

mountains  belongs  to  Siberia.  The  granjte-moun« 
tain  (lands  here  very  bluff,  efpecjally  in  the  region 
of  the  Oufs,  which,  to  the  right,  falls  into  the 
Yenifley.  The  Ycnifley  itfelf  rpUs  forth  from 
between  higjb  fnowy  fummits  w|iich  hem  it  in  with 
rocks ,  into  a  monftrous  vale ;  as  in  general  all  the 

fuperior  rivers  flow  in  very  high  and  dreary  moiin- 

...»••■  • 

•  I'lnuslanx. 
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uSas*    Behind  the  Oufs  is  a  very   lofty  mountain, 
KhoiOrDabahn ;   and,  more    eaftw^rd,    over    the 
Ouba,   a  wide-extended  with  cragged  rocky  high* 
foaring  fummits,  the  mountain  Irgentargak,  which 
continues  for  above  500  verfts,   quite  up  to  the 
fources  of  the  Beikem  and  the  Shi(hki(h.    Hard  by 
this  mountain  follows,  to  the  north- wefl  of  the  lake 
^oflbgol,  the  frontier-mountain  Nukutu-Dabahn, 
(or  Khangai),  whence  the  Karln  falls  into  that  lake ; 
then,  about  the  origin  of  the  brook  Khanga  begins 
the  mountain  Gurban-Dabahn^,   and  reaches  to 
beyond  the  fources  of  the  river  Ouro  j  where,    at 
a  mountain  Kifimktu^Dabahn,   begins    the  great 
chain  Oudin-Dfcen,  and,  between  the  Vida  and  the 
rivulet  Selenga,   from  north-weft    to    fouth-eaft, 
forms  the  fiberi^n  boundary.     Another  branch  of 
lofty  mountains  proceeds  under. the  pame  of  Tur 
ron-Dabahn,  between  the  fources  of  the  Dfliida 
and  Tamnik,  on  one,  and  on  the  river  Irkut  on 
the  other  fide,  as  far  as  to  the  Baikal. 

The  whole  range  (whofe  higheft  ridges,  neareft 
to  the  Yenxffey,  are  called,  Sayanlkoi-Krebet,  but 
towards  the  origin  of  the  Oka,  Krebet  Khandabaga) 
conlifts,  more  or  lefs,  of  ragged  granite  and  por- 
phyry fummits,  which  interchange  with  various 
kinds  of  fchiftus  j  and  fanher  onwards,  between 
the  Yenifley  and  the  Angara,  is  under-run  with 
powerful  flcetzes  of  chalk,  marl,  clay,  and  fand.— - 

*  The  three  mountains. 

K  4  The 
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The  granite  in  many  of  the  hills,  is  fo  coarfc- 
grained,  that  the  bcft  mines  here  are  of  muicovy- 
glafs.  In  thefe  mountains,  about  the  Yeniffey,  are 
found  numbers  of  what  are  called  old  tihudi  mines  ; 
notwithftanding  that  their  mineral  contents  are  ftiM 
almoft  entirely  unknown  ;  and  except  iron-ore,  but 
little  has  been  gamed  from  them. 

Though  the  range  is  here  and  there  quite  bald, 
yet'  for  the  moft'parr,  at  leaft  in  the  vallies,  it  ij^ 
foreftcd.  The  fpecies  of  trees  arc,  the  pinus 
fylveftris,  the  pinUs  abies,  the  pinus  picea;  iHc 
birch,  and  excellent  larches  and  cecJars.—The 
*  principal  rivers  of  thefayane  mountains  aire:  th^ 
Yeniffey,*  the  Tubi,  the  Mana,  the  Kan,  the 
Byrufla,  the  Ouda,  the  Oka,  the  Irkut,  &c.      " 

Tbe  mountains  of  the  BaikuL 

« 

This  range  of  mountains  has  nearly  the  fame 
4ii«£tion  with  the  Baik^Kfea,  accompanying  it  opi 
batn  fides  from  fouth  to  north  and  north-eaft,  runs 
fddwn  to  the  v^eft  pn  the  right '  of  the  Angary, 
where  it  flattens  in  a  morafly  fteppe  of  prodigious 
extent ;  to  the  eaft  it  advances  from  the  origin  of 
the  Lena,  on  both  fides  of  that  river,  and  here  likp- 
yvife  dies  ^way  in  a  wzde-cxrended-floet^'-ridg^.  In 
general  it  is  a  very  craggy  high-thiroAvn  mountain, 
.  partly  confifting  of  granite,  partlyof  flint-breccia  and 
chalk-ftone.  In  the  inferior  regions  of  the  Angara 
and  the  Lena  it$  noctz-mountain  greatly  declines,  and 

frequently 
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iprequently  produces  coal  From  the  upper  aogarian 
jidge,  there  ruas,  as  ir  ihould  feein,  a  branch 
weft^rd*  tl^rough  the  region  between  the  podkam- 
fnenaia  and  (he  niihn^ia  TunguHca,  ^way  oyer  th^ 
YeniiTey,  and  confifts  probably  of  mere  fioetz* 
mountains.  About  the  north-eaftem  part  of  the 
Baikal,  the  upper  Angara,  the  Mama  and  the 
rirer  Vitim,  where  He  the  famous  pits  of  mufcovy* 
glar$9  aU  the  mountain  is  granitic  *•  The  mineral 
contents  of  thefe  x)lounu^ns  a^ e  as  yet  by  far  not 

^  thoroughly 

^  What  Mr.  Laxmann  relates  of  thefe  granite  mountaint 
deferves  here  to  be  quoted.  *'  Op  the  fouth  fide  of  the  weft  end 
''  of  the  Baikal^  which  is  called  Kultuk,  a  granite  ridge  cxtenda 
**  along  that  Tea.  The  promontories,  abore  fifty  fathom  hlg}}^ 
'<  fteep>  eight  hundred  fathom  long»  and  of  far  greater  breadthp 
*'  confiil  entirely  of  milk-white  quartz*  which  is  feldom  known 
**  to  form  whole  mountains  (i).  Then  fotlow«  a  fine-grained, 
^'  one  wbrie  quart zy- micaceous- fpatous,  and  then  onlv  qnartz* 
*^  micaceous,  granite  ;  and  this  compofition  of  granite  is  pro- 
'*  greffivcly  'reft  throughout  in  chinks*  a  curious  circ^mftance 
/*  but  rarely  feen  in  old  granite-mountains^  and  much  doubted 
*^  0/  by  fome  dro^raphers.  Some  three  hundred  fathom  from  ttie 
**  quartzy  excrcfcencc  fcveral  parallel  gangucs  appear^  which  oa 
**  the  eallern  declivity^  towards  the  brook  Sludcinaia,  extend 
"  from  weft  to  eaft.  The  moH  powerful  of  them  is  about  twelve 
"  feety  the  reft  are  fmaller,  and  fail  almoll  perpendicularly.  Th« 
mighty  balband,  I  might  aknotl  fay  *  the  proftrate,  confifts  of 
black  fcaly  midi.  To  this  fucceeds  a  fine-gi^ined,  greeniih, 
brittle  quartz,  fprinkled  with  green  micaceous  cryftals.  It 
*'  comprehends  one  third  of  the  wKoIe,  and  terminates  in  a 
^<<  folid  feldfpar,  which  fills  the  northern  and  larger  portion  of  tlie 

|[i)  Ia  tbe  Unl-JDOuntaiaii  howcveri  fcveral  infiancet  of  it  appear. 

**  ganguc. 
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thoroughly  known.  The  principal  of  what  has 
been  difcovered  in  them,  are  coals,  afphaltus^ 
fulphur-fources,  native  fulphur,  alnnl,  commonT 
fak-fources,  lapis  lazuli,  mufcovyrglaft,  carnelian$> 


f^  gangucy  ia  which'  frequency  prifmatic  fcbopri  cryftaU  are 
"  inclofed.     The  fchoerl  is  green,  tranfparent^   or  cloudy,  of 
f'  a  quadrangular  or  pyramidal  form,  and  fome  cry  Hals  are  al« 
f^  moft  five  feet  long,  and  fifteen  Inches  in  diameter;  |>ut  thefe 
"  are  cubically  fplit ;  wherefore  It  is  not  poifible  to  get  then^ 
*^  whole.    Alfo  micaceous  cryftals  zk  frequently  interfperfed  in 
**  the  feldfpa^r.     Laftly^  the  fcMipar  l^es  on  the  quart^y  granite, 
**  in  which  but  little  fpar  and  mica  is  interfperfed.     To  con- 
^'  ciude,  the  gaf;^gue   is  vifibily  along  the  fteep  fouth-eaftem  fide 
V  of  the  mountain  quite  to  the  water  level  of  the  Sludenaia, 
**  and  in  the  holes  fi^ndy  quartz,  which  the  fpring-floods  haye 
'<  waihcd  through  a  grot  four  fathom  deep  and  two  fathom 
"  high.    The  leafy  greenifh  mica  appears,  as  was  remarked  of 
*«  the  fchgcrl,  in  prifmatic  pyramidal   cryftals  of  from  three  to 
"  nine  fides.— The  learned  are  inclined  to  prono\uice  the  whole 
**  region  of  the  Baikal  to  be  the  effedl  of  fome  great  convullioa 
'<  of  nature  ;  but  in  the  range  of  mountains  abovit  the  weft  end 
**  of  thi^  fea,  which  is  called  Kultuk,  all  feems  to  Qie  to  have 
**  arifen  by  a  gentle  and  eafy  formation.     The  foremen tioned 
*'  flruclure  of  the  mountains  ihews  how  the  nainerak  are  depo- 
^  fited  according  to  their   quantities,  and  in  conformity  to  the 
«'  laws  of  relation.  The  cryftals  may  perhaps  have  already  recciv- 
"  ed  their  flats  and  points  as  they  part  dry  and  moift,'*  SeeCrell's 
Chymical   Ann.    1785,  part  iii.  p.  265.— Of    fimilar  gangues 
in  granite,  various  examples  are  feen  in  the  mountains  of  Altai 
and  Ural ;  efpecially  in  the  latter  the  beautiful  amethyfts,  at  Mur- 
firiilc,  are  broke  out  of  quartz  gangties  in  granite* 

c  natural 
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natural  prui&aa  blue,  and  fpecioiens  of  iron,  copper, 
and  lead  *• 

Some  iTzGts  of  mountains  about  the  Baikal,  for 

jcxample,  the  Burgundu  and  others,  are  fo  high» 

*  From  a  maoufcript  containing  the  xnineralogiciil  obfervations 
of  M.  Gruber,  in  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  Baikal,  I  extrad  the 
following :    **  The  country  round  Irkiitiky  for  fonte  hundred 
**  verfts  on  the  Angara,  and  above  a  thoufand  vcrfts  on  the 
^*  Lena,  is  entirely  of  the  flostz  kiad ;    bi^t  thefe  flreams  have 
'<  moftly  high  banks.  In  the  confines  of  Irkutfk  is  a  great  deal  of 
<<  coal ;    and,  near  the  city,  on  the  bank  of  the  Angara,  in  a    . 
*'  fubverted  mountain,  five  veins  of  it»  each  a  quarter  of  an  arfhine 
'*  in  tbicknefs,  at  a  diftance  of  about  two  arfhinet  above  one 
**  another.  —  Salt-fprings  are  here  in  many  places.     Not  far  firom 
'<  the  Baikal  magnefia  vitriolata  is  prepared  from  the  water  of  a 
'*  lake;  and  eighty  verfts  from  Irkutlk, oo  the  Angara  are  manufac- 
**  tories  of  common  fait.     From  Irkutik  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
"  four  vcrfts,  on  the  Lena,  extends  a  bed  of  coppcr-orc,  which 
'*  fecms  to  reach,  for  nine  hundred  verfts,  to  the  river  Kiren. 
"  The  country,  by  the  latter  river,  is  far  more  hilly,  and  confift- 
"  ing  partly  of  chalk-ftone,    whence  feveral  mineral  fources 
''  proceed.     Nor  are  fpccimens  of  copper  wanting.     Iron-ores 
f  and  ferruginous  ftones  are  everywhere  met  with  in  abundance. 
*'  On  the  Lena,  here  and  there,  are  fallies  of  argentiferous  glantz 
**  galena,  ioterfperfed  in  the  chalk -ftone,  and  at  times  appears  in 
•*  lumps  of  two  or  three  pounds.     It  was  iirft  explored  about 
"  fifty   years    ago  by     McfTrs.  Make    and    Kutuzof.      They 
<'  keep  four  machines  at  work  at  the  faid  copper-ficetz,  near  the 
"  villages  Botova  and  Shemanova.     The  ores  are  green-copper, 
"  blue-copper,    brown-copper,  copper-glas,    fahlertz-ores,    and 
"  malachquite.     The  gangucs  are  calcareous  and  fandy.     The 
**  narrower  the  gangue,  the  richer  it  is.     The  proportion  is  one 
"  fourth  to  forty  per  cent,  copper,  but  fcarccly  a  trace  of  filvcri 
"  On  an  average  one  hundred  pood  of  or^  yields  four  pood  of 
**  good  copper.'! 

that 
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that  they  are  covered  with  nevcr-wafting  fnow.  In 
that  fea  or  lake  itfelf  many  lofty  and  deep  cliffs 
afcend  above  the  waters  as  iflands.  fome  whereof 
confift  of  folid  white  quartz.  —  The  mountains  are 
partly  bare,  but  for  the  mod'  part  decked  with  fo^ 
refts.  The  mod  ufual  kinds  of  trees  are  the  pinus 
fylveftris  and  the  birch  ;  but  here  are  likewife  great 
numbers  of  larches  and  cedars.  —  The  mod  confi- 
derable  rivers  which  derive  their  dreams  hence,  arc 
the  Selenga,  the.  Angara,  the .  Lena,  the  Vilui,  and 
the  Tunguf^/ 

The  Nerfjhtnjkol  mountains. 

Thefe  mountains,  otherwife  called  the  mountalns^ 
of  Daouria,  extend  from  the  Baikal  and  the  fources 
of  the  Selenga  and  the  Amoor,  down  the  two  fides 
cf  thofe  rivers  j  on  one  fide  ^s  far  as  wh^rc  the 
ArgQon  falls  into  the  Amoo^",  and  on  the  other 
.  fide  up  to  the  heads  of  the  Niufa  and  the  Qldekon, 
where  it  annexes  itfelf  to  the  fpacious  range  of 
Okbotz,  or  Krebet  Stanovoi.  It  confeauently 
includes  the  whole  fpace  between  the  Sfl^nga  and 
the  Argoon,  ta^e  the  fame  direftion  with  the  courfe 
of  the  Amoor  and  the  Ingpda  from  wed  to  north- 
cad,  and  comes  down  to  us  from  the  Mongoley, 
under  the  name  of  Yablonoi-Krebet,  or  apple- 
mountain.  It  has  its  greated  elevations  about  the 
origin  of  the  Amoor  and  the  Ingoda,  where  it  con- 
fifts  of  very  ragged  granite  tops,  high  and  deep. 
Between  the  courfe  of  the  Ingoda  and  the  fources  of 

the 
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the  Khilok  and  Vitim  it  is  mu.ch  fmaller^  notwith- 
{landing  ^irhich,  ic  feems  to  (land  very  high.  It  here 
forms  a  ridge,  pretty  uniform  in  its  progrefs, 
woody,  and  well  watered,  and  confills  for  the  mo{( 
part  of  pure  crumbled  granite. 

That  part  of  this  range  inclofed  by  the  Amoor 
and  the  Argoon,  is  properly  called  the  Ncrtfhinflcoi 
diain  of  ore-mountains,  (from  the  city  of  Nertfliinlk, 
ftanding  on  the  brook  Nertfha,  which  falls  into  the 
Amoor,)  is  found  to  be  the  richefl  in  minerals  of 
any  of  the  mountains  hitherto  explored  in  thefe 
regions.  It  produces  beautiful  kinds  of  granite^ 
porphyry,  jafper,  a  great  quantity  of  chalcedonies, 
camcfians,  onyx,  agate,  homflone,  large  fmoky 
topazes,  aquamarine,  hyacinth,  and  topaz-coloured 
fchoerl>  genuine  topaz  and  beryl,  &c»  granites,  fine 
feldfpar  glandules,  ferpentine,  albeftus,  nephriteSt 
chalk-ftone,  flate,  gypfum,  excellent  river  fpar ; 
falt-lakes,  vitriol  pyrites,  alum-ore,  native  fulphur, 
coals,  warm  fprings ;  zink,  iron,  copper,  and  a 
remarkable  quantity  of  lead-ore,  containing  iilver 
and  gold,  of  which,  (ince  the  commencement  of  this 
century,  a  great  many  mines  have  been  opened,  and 
whereof  leveral  are  ftill  in  full  work.  Thefe  regions 
prefent  very  numerous  forefts.  The  trees  are  piuus 
fylveftris,  larch,  birch,  firs,  cedars,  &c. —  The  prin*. 
cipal  rivers  here  are,  the  Selenga,  the  Khilok,  the 
Vitim,  the  Olekma,  the  Karenga,  the  Niufa^  the 
Oldekon,  the  Onon,  the  Ingoda,  the  AraooV,'  the 
Argoon,  &c. 

The 


The  mountains  of  OkbotJU. 

This  great  chain,  known  under  the  hanie  6{ 
Stanovoi-Krebet,  borders  upon  the  Neftfliinlkoi,  of 
upon  the  Tablonoi-Krcbet,  neaf  the  region  of  the 
fources  of  the  Aldan  and  Oldekon,  runs  thence  on 
one  fide  northward  on  the  Lena  down  to  Yakutflc, 
and  on  the  other  fide  weftward  to  the  oudrnflcoi 
gulf  of  the  okhotfkoi  fea,  which  fwarms  \i^ith  iflands  j 
proceeds  round  this  td  the  upper  Okhotfk,  and 
ftrikes  outfeveral  branches  in  the  parts  between  the 
Lena  and  the  Indighirka,  between  this  and  the 
fcolyma,  and  between  this  and  the  Anadir,  where 
a  part  of  the  mountain  runs  out  upbn  the  tffiuflcoi 
promontory,  while  the  other  continues  its  courfe 
into  the  peninfula  of  Kamtfhatka. 

All  thefe  e^ctenfive  mountainous  regions  are  almoft 
entirely  unknown*.     From  the  diftrift  of  Okhotflc 

has 

•  T6  this  paftition  range  (i),  fays  M.  PaDas,  between  the 
fources  of  the  Virim  and  the  Ncrtiha,  that  rnountaln-ndge  which' 
funs  between  the  bargufiman  territory  and  the  Kilok,  as  alfo  the 
Teravna-lake,  ftretche«  acrofs  the  fourc*  of  the  Vitim,  of  a  great 
Eeight,  and  much  covered  with  forcllsi  and  is  rich  in  all  kinds  of 
pyrites,  pofTtfres  feTcral  warni  baths,  and  runs  away  under  the 
name  of  Stanovoi-Krebet,  in  an  eaftefn  dxfedlion,  over  the  fouree 
cf  the  Nertfha  and  the  other  (Ireams  of  the  Shilka  or  Amoor^ 
ptrting  thefe  and  all  the  waters  of  the  Aoioor  from  the  brooks  of 
the  Olekma.  It  fhbots  out  a  (i?rong  ridge  on  the  Olckma,  whidr 
proceeds  north- weftward  obliqucljr  acrofs  the  Lena  above 
Yakiitlk,  abruptly  turns  with  one  part  on  the  fliorcs  of  the 

(i)  The  Yablonoi-Kicbtt. 

ealtera 
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had  been  brought  jafper,  porphyry,  ind  beantiftil 
chalcedonies  and  carneolelK,  fulphur-pyrites,  natird 
alum>  agarieus  alumtnatis,  mountatn  cryftal,  coals^ 
&c  and  there  likewife  are  warm  fpringa. 

The  mountain  is  for  the  moft  part  not  very  abun- 
dant in  woods.— -Its  principal  rivers  on  the  ruffian 
or  northern  fide,  are  :  the  Amga^  the  Aldiani  the 
Uda,  the  M£z,  the  Tama,  the  Indighirka^  the  Ko- 
lyma^  and  the  Anadyr. 

The  mcuntaim  of  kamtjhaika  and  the  Eajlern  IJldndL 

• 

The  pentnfula  Kamtfhatka  confifls  of  a  jocky 
thain  of  m^ntains^  which  is  bounded  on  the  finh 


caftern  ocean,  and  proceed*  with  another  branch  over  the  fources 
of  the  rivers  Uda,  Aldaiv,  Maia>  ajfd  Yudoma,  nea>  upon  the 
okhotfkian  fea^  arid  difpctfca  itfelf  about  the  caftern:  entirely 
mouDtalAout  corner  of  Alia,  in  rlb«  that  ranr  between  the  prin- 
cipal rivers.  In  this  eaftern-moft  part  of  Siberia,  the  mountain 
is  indeed  extremely  ragged  afnd  di'eary,  ef  en  the  elevation  of  the 
country  around  \i  very  confid^rable  \  but  the  granite  monntain 
fcems  there  to  decreafe,  aftd  we  know  of  flo  exceedingly  high 
fnow-fumcnits,  though  the  whole  region  is  cold  and  rude,  pro-* 
ducing  nothing  tmt  ar^lic  and  alpine  plants  even  in  the  plains,  and 
even  in  fummer  faft  fro2en  marfhes  and  vales,  a^  in  the  ardrc 
deferts,  are  no  rarities  there.  About  the  Biela  atid  Yudoma,  in- 
Hke  manner  as  about  the  Urak,  this  mountain  has  again  au' 
inconceivable  quantity  of  red  and  gfcen  jafper,*  of  which  whole 
chains  are  compofed  ;  whereas  on  the  whole  fide  of  the  (Iberian 
mountains,  this  fpecies  of  fubilance,  except  perhaps  here  and 
there  on  the  fouth-fide  of  the  Yablonoi-Krebc't,  in  Daouria,  i:i 
Ao  where  to  be  perceived. 

land 
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land  by  the  penlhinikian  and  anadyrikian  gulfs^  and 
by  the  river  Anadyr.  On  the  fouthem  promontory 
the  Kurilly  iflands  Ire  inclod^c]  in  it,  and  towards 
the  weft*it  is  conn^fted  with  North  America  by  the 
Aleutan  iflands.  Eitlier  concerning  the  outward  or 
inward  iftineralogical  qualities  of  thefe  infular 
mountains^  we  have  but  very  little  information  * : 
we  only  know  that  there  zt(  feme  voFcanoes  in 
^Kamtlhatka.  —  The  mofl:  confiderable  ftream  on 
this  peninfula  is  the  river  Kamtihatka. 


/ 


T"  •  --if* 

*  KLamtflsatka  ii  a  chain  of  mountaios*  contiguous  to  the 
eiiftern  end  of  thi^  main-fidge  ( i ),  forming  one  train  witfi  the 
whole  fuite  with  the  yctj  mountainous  and  rocky  iflands  df 
Kurilly  and  Japan,  which  feem  again  to  connect  with  the  moun- 
tatins  which  reach  from  Tyhet  through  China.  All  thefe 
oountrits  and  iflands  feem  to  have  arifen,  by  fubterraneous  firea 
which  dill  continue  to  aift»  much  more  lately  than  Siberia.  Tht 
eaflem  Extremity  of  Afia^  as  we  know  fr6m'  the  op^ofite  liorth- 
weft  territory  of  America  is  hilfy  throughout,  aud  the  flioret 
fof  the  moft  part  bfdken  o£f«  All  the  newly-difcovered  iflands 
betwixt  thefe  two  quarters  of  the  world  are  fragments  and  fum- 
mits  of  mountains*  of  which  thbfe  lying  neareft  to  Kamtfliatka 
keep  the  bearing  towards  the  foutb-eaft»  while  thofe  off  the  coafl; 
of  America  proceed  in  the  chain'  of  the  Fox-iflanda  towards  the 
Borth-eaft^  and  even  in  thefe  dire&ions  have  their  oblong  form. 
Betvireen  the  eaftern  extremity  of  Tfliutflcoi-aofs»  and  the  weft- 
ern  point  of  North  America*  He  dlfperfed  other  little  iflands* 
utiAerthe  name  of  Andreaoofflde-oftroya>  but  concerning  which 
we  have  so  diftind  accounts.    Pallas. 

(i)  The  StaQovoi'Kixbcti 


Of 
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Of  tbf  principal  Plains  of  Ruff%4u 

Great  and  numerous  as  the  mountainous  tra£ts 
of  the  ruffian,  empire  are,  yet  the  far  greater  part  of 
it  confifts  of  plains  and  flats,  whereof  fome  are  extra^ 
ordinarily  eattenfive.  They  are  known  here  under 
the  name  of  Stepped.  I  will  bxtefly  delineate  iixt 
phicfofihccn. 

The  SUppe  $f  Petjhora. 

This  plain  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Proi^ 
Ecn  ocean  and  the  White-fea ;  to  the  weft  by  the 
Dyina ;  to  the  eaft  by  the  Petfhora ;  and  to  the 
Toutb  by  the  Flpetz  mountains,  which,  ffom  the  ura* 
lian  chain  ftretch  away  weftward  acrofs  the  govern'^ 
ment  of  Vologda.  It  therefore  properly  lies  between 

and  on  both  (ides  of  thefe  rivers.    The  ground  is 

for  the  moft  part  fandy^  very  marfhy,  thick  ftrewn 

^th  forefts,  and  almoft  entirely  uninhabited ;   the 

diltrids  about  Archangel,  Mefen,  &c.  excepted. 

The  trees  confift  principally  in  the  pinus,  fylveftris, 

firs  and  birch,  and  on  the  elevations  beautiful  larches. 

This  however  is  only   to  be  undcrftood  of  the 

£>tttheni  part ;  •  in  the  northern,  by  reafon  of  tht 

extreme  cold,,  wood  fucceeds  but  badly.     On  this 

level  are  a  great  number  of  frefli,  but  not  very  large 

lakes ;   and,  befides  the  rivers  already  mmtioned, 

inany  others  are  to  be  met  with,  efpedally  if  we 

\        vox..  I.  L  confidcr 
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confider  as  a  continuation  of  this  great  level,  that 
plain  which  extends  weftward  through  the  govern- 
ments of  Novgorod,  Peterfburg,  &c. 

The  Steppe  of  the  Bniepr. 
This  comprehends  the  great  plain  which  lies  in 
the  government  of  Ekatarinoflaf,  between  the 
Dniepr  and  the  Bogue  j  the  krimean  fteppe  on  the 
left  fide  of  t*he  Dniepr,  and  the  whole  fpace  which 
extends  over  the  Donetz,  away  to  the  Don,  and 
$he  fea  of  Azof,  and  to  the  Euxine.  This  monftrous 
plain  which  takes  in  the  greateft  part  of  the  govern- 
ments  of  Ekatarinoflaf,  Taurida,  and  a  part  of 
Voronetch,  Karkhof,  and  Kief,  is  in  general  of  a 
very  dry  and  fandy  quality,  with  many  falt-lakes 
and  falt-plots,  and  is  as  yet  but  very  little  inhabited ; 
here  and  there  iadeed  is  a  wood  with  oaks  and 
other  foreft-trces,  but  for  the  mod  part  bare  of 
timber,  yet  for  the  ufes  of  pafturage  and  agriculture 
It  is  not  only,  not  unfit,  but  in  many  diilrids  is 

perfeflly  well  adapted  to  them,^ 

* 

The  Steppe  of  the  Don  and  Volga. 

.    This  comprifes   the  whole  fpace  between  the 
Don,  the  Volga,  and  the  Kubap  ^.    It  h  a  very 

great, 

*  Within  thefe  confines  lies  what  is  called  the  Kum^-fteppc^ 
which  comprehends  the  whole  fpace  from  thence  to  where  the 
Kuma  flows  out  of  the  mountairfs,  atid  reaches  foxithward  to 
the  bank»  of  the  Terek  and'the  Cafpian  fea :  northward  to  the 

otfa«r 
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gfcat,  extremely  aiid  fteppe,  entirely  deftitute  of 
wood  and  water,  has  but  few  inhabitants,  and 
contains  feveral  falt-lakes,  and^falt-plotsf.  It 
fprcads  through  the  greater  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Caucafus  and  into  thofe  of  Ekatarinoflaf 
and  Saratof,  where^  in  its  fandy  and  calcareous 
floetz-mountains  J,  it  contains  eoals,  fulphur-py- 
rites,  and  warni*baths« 

The  Steppe  of  the  Volga  and  tJraL 

lliis  extenfiv6  plain  comprehends,  between  the 
rivers  Volga  and  Ural,  all  that  flat  country  which 


other  fide  of  the  Sarpa,  and  eaftward  as  far  as  the  Volga.     Iti 

thigfleppe  lie  the  falt-lakes  of  Adrakhan,  fome  bitter  lakes,  warm 

fources,  &c.— The  whole  kumartlan  lleppe,  faya  Falk,  has  all 

tbe  appearance  of  a  dried-up  Tea.     It  is  a  fandy,  part  clayey 

aod  fait  plain,  without  trees.     But  that  it  may  have  really  been 

lea-bottom,  1^  highly  provable,  from  the  fiat  fhoreioFthe  Cafpiari 

and  the  fca  of  Azof,  fcom  the  (hallownefs  of  their  coa(ls,  which 

is  confl^antlj  gaining  ground ;  from  the  equally  low   {ituation 

of  tile  fleppe»  in   which  the  Kuma,  the   lyiauit/li,   &c.  have 

fcarccly  any  current,   not  to  mention  the  general  faltncfs  that 

prevaOs,  and  the  fall-places  ;  from  the  faline  lakes,  and  from  the 

quantity  of  fea-fhelk  in  the  fand  of  the  fteppe  to  be  fee  a  in  every 

part  of  it,  and  from  feveral  other  circumftances; 

t  Solontnii. 

X  Veiny  or  mineral-mountains.  Flcctzj  among  miners,  is  what 
do€g  not  run  gangue-wife,  but  only  horizontally  in  breadth, 
while  above  and  beneath  is-foUd  ftratum.  In  fome  places  they 
ane  alfb  called  waving  gangues :  when  a  gangue  dips  under  twenty 
<iegrecs  it  is  termed  a  floetr  and  the  main  fall  mult  be  taken  out 
by  the  carrier. 

1 21  formerlj 
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formerly  went  under  the  name  of  the  Kalmyk* 
fteppe  ;  and,  between  the  Ural  and  the  Ycmba^  a 
part  of  the  klrghiftzi-^fteppe  lying  within  the  ruffian 
borders  *.  To  the  fouth  it  makes  the  margin,  of 
the  Cafpian  fea,  and  to  the  north  k  fidrts  the  fieetz^ 
mountains  that  run  out  from  the  Ural^hain.  This 
plain,  for  the  mod  part  Tandy,  is  greatly  deficient  in 
frefli  water  and  wood ;  but  is-  therefore  the  richer  in 
rock-falts,  and  a  multitude  of  falt-lakes  that  are 
very  produftive.  It  contains  a -great  number  of 
dlftrids  well  adapted  to  the  purpofcs  of  agricultore 
smd  the  breeding  of  cattle,  but  is  very  poorly  in- 
habited. One  part  of  it  lies  in  the  caucafian,  and 
the  other  in  the  ufimikian  government* 

The  Steppe  of  the  Jrtyjh. 

Under  this  name  I  mean  that  great  plaJn  which 
extends  between  the  Tobol  and  the  Irtylh,  and 

•  It  IS  termed  the  Kalmyk- fteppe,  becaufe,  h  was  left  ia 
poffeflion  of  a  horde  of  that  nation,  and  by  whom  it  waa  inha* 
kited  till  their  fiight  in  1 7  7 1 .  The  Kalmyks  call  it  Gahfeni  the  de« 
fert.  Its  wcllern  part  is  denominated  from  the  Volgra,  the  fouthem 
From  the  Cafpian,  and  th^  eaflern  from  the  Ural.  It  confills  of  a 
far-firetching  ridge  of  fand-mountains,  known  under  the  DMiHt. 
Rynpefki,  but  for  "the  moft  part  of  a  prodigiou«  famdy  plain.  The 
aforefaid  fand-ridge  called  by  the  Kalmyka,  Narym,is  fatd  to  be  be* 
tween  fifty  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  verfts  m  breadth,  aceordin^  to 
4idmeafurement8  in   fcrcral  places,  and  extends  from  Obfbtflier* 
Syrt,or  the  Ural-mountain,  through  the  middle  of  the  fteppe,q[uite 
to  the  Cafpian  fea.   The  ground  confifts  of  fand,  marl,  andcTaya 
^frequently  mixed  with  fea- ft  ells,  ana  everywhere  bears  the 
evident  marks  of  its  having  been  formerIy»  at  well  a«  the 

l|eppe,  bottom  of  the  fca. 
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between  the  latter  the  Alay  and  the  Oby,.  as  far 
at  the  influx  of  the  Irtyfh  into  the  Oby,  comprifing 
an  enormoxis  territory.  It  is  as  it  were  over-  flrewa 
with  lakes  of  feveral  kinds  of  ialts>  interfperfed 
among  numerous  forefts  of  pines  and  firs  and  birch» 
IB  moft  places  well  calculated  for  pafturage  and 
agricalture,  but  in  proportion  to  their  extent  very 
thinly  peopled.  Between  the  Irtyfh  and  the  Oby 
this  plaia  inciofes  alfo  that  fine  well-watered  level 
called  the  Barabinian-fieppe,  on  which  many  con- 
fiderable  lakes  are  feen^  The  greated  part  of  thl^ 
whole  fteppe  lies  in  the  government  of  Tobolfky.but 
the  other  pajt  m  that  of  Kolhyvan  *• 

*  Anotbcr  part  4it  tfcis  lar^e  pUin,  between  the  Ifcbim  and 

die  Irtyfli,  is  caUed  the  ifchim-ileppe,  which  particularly  abounds 

in  bitccr  [tkcs»  b«t  io  all  othe;r  rcfpeds  refembles  the  barabinian- 

fteppe»  aod  in  whichi  ja  wcH  as  in  the  former,  a  great  manf 

aaticnt  tombs  are  met  with. «»-  The  barabinian  or  barabinikoi 

ileppe,  and  diminutively  the  Baraba,  occupies  the  fpace  betweea 

the  Ixtyih  aad  th6  Oby,  fouthward  ai  the  mountaiuy  northward 

to  the  Ctfther  fidei^f  the  Tara  and  beyond  the  river  Tuy.     This 

dtfoiWe  regioily  in  length  from  north  to  fouth  esceeding  fijc 

httadred  ferSsi  sod  full  Fqmt  hundred  ip  breadth  from  weft  to  eaft^ 

is  aO  a  flat,  fcacccly  interrupted  by  a  (ingle  hill,  though  con- 

taioiog  many  frefii-water  lak^es,  with  foose  of  bitter,  and  a  few' 

of  commoB  £^t.    This  plain  is  for  the  moft  part  of  a  good  black 

(oil,  having  iht  fecr  of  it  enlmned  by  a  number  of  plcafiint 

foftds  of  fairclu    AH  fenring  to  (hew,  fays  Mr.  Falk,  that  the 

Baraba  muft  have  been  one  general  bed  of  waters,  and  fince  far 

l^bre  m»nSf  nA  replete  with  lakes  than  it  is  at  prefent.     £veii 

m  ibe  ntm^ry  of  mao,  aocording  to  the  a(&rmation  of  the 

a  I  Sara^ 
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The  Steppe  cf  Hie  Oby  and  Teniffey. 

This  includes  the  whole  of  that  large  traft 
beyond  the  Tfhulirn  (which  falls  intb  the  Oby) 
between  the  Oby  and  the  Yeniffey,  and  extends  to 
the  fliores  of  the  Frozen-ocean.  The  beft  forefts, 
however,  are  only  found  in  the  proximity  of  the 
mountain  towards  the  fouth.  On  the  northern- 
itioft  margin  of  the  Frozen-ocean  all  the  wood  is 
low  and  ftunted.  The  whole  of  this  fteppe  lies  in 
tflc  goYernme'nt  of  Tobolfl%;. 

The  Steppe  of  the  Tenijfej  and  Lena. 

This  great  trad  of  defert  is  bounded  by  th^ 
Yeniffey,  the  TungulHa,  and  the  X-ena  ;  reaching 
northward,  like  the  former,  to  the  Fro^sen-ocean, 
and  partaking  of  the  fame  nature  and  quality  with 
it.  One  part  lies  in  the  government  of  Tobolfl^, 
and  the  reft  in  that  of  Irkutfk, 

The  Steppe  of  the  Lena  and  hdigbirka. 

The  fame  account  may  ferve  for  the  regioa^ 
little  known,  which  lies  a  vaft  extended  plain  sdong 
the  fhores  of  the  Frozen-ocean,  between  the  Lena 
and  the  Kovyma,  to  the  two  fides  of  the  Indighiikaa 
and  is  wholly  ia  the  government  of  Irku^fk. 


Barablnzcsy  the  diminution  of  tlie  lakes*  and  the  exfipcation  oi 
the  poolsj  reed-plots,  and  marfhes*  has  been  Vf  ry  pbfcncatilc;^ 
as  well  as  tbc  acc^ulfitions  thus  i%adc  by  the  fin^  la9cU 
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Waters. 


Of  the  Seas  forming  the  Boundaries  of  the 

Ruffian  Empire. 

I.  The  Frozen  or  the  Northern  ocean. 

The   Ruffians  called  this  fea,  in  antient  times^ 
More  Muremanikoe^  but  at  prefent  Ledovitoe  more. 
By  the  Goths  it  was  termed  Gandawyk,  by  the 
Cimbrians  Mare  Marufa,  and  by  the  Latins,  Mare 
3armaticum,  and  Mare  Scythicum.    The'  Swedes 
call  it  Is-Hafoet,  and  the  Norwegians  Leberfee.     It 
borders  the  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  the  em- 
pire, from  the  confines  pf  Lapland  to  the  Tfchukot-' 
ikoy-Nofs;  that  is^  from  50  to  205   degrees  of 
longitude,  and  confequently  laves  the  fhores  of  the^ 
governments  of  Archangel,  Tobolfk,  and  Irkutfk. 
Several  bays   of  very  conflderable    expanfe  are 
ibrmed  by  this  vafl  ocean.     The  greateft  is  the  bay 
in  the  vicinity  of  Archangel,  which  commonly  gpes 
under  the  name  of  the  White-sea,  extending  from 
north   to  fouth  within  the  land,  from  69  to  63 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  conl^9s  a.  multitudftr 
of  petty  illands.  —  Next  follows  the  Tcheikaia 
guba,    the  karian  bay,  called  alfo  the  karian  fea^ 
£arfkoe  naiore ;  then  the  Obfkoebay,  which  is  un- 

L  4  com« 
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commonly  fpacious ;  the  Taymurikaia  guba,  or 
bay  i  the  Khatanglkaia  guba ;  two  bays  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Lena ;  and,  laflly»  the  Tfhaunflcaia 
guba,  at  185  degrees  longitude. «—  Of  the  numerous 
iflands  in  thU  ocean  the  moft  confiderable  are  \ 
NoTaya  Zemlia  wd  Kalgueva ;  but  both  of  them 
are  uninhabited,  aiKl  only  frequented  by  fifliermen 
and  hunters.  Novaya  Zemlia  is  indeed  well  fup^ 
plied  with  waters,  but  is  rocky t  unfruitful,  and 
deftitute  of  wood ;  fcarcely  are  a  few  ftuuted  bufhes 
a4id  polav  ptants  to  be  met  K^ith  there.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  thi^  ifland  abotmds  in  rein-deer,  whites 
bears,  white  and  blue  foxes,  and  the  fhores  fwarrn 
with  morits,  walrufles,  &c.  Its  tfiagnitude  19 
e&itroMd  at  nine  hundred  and  fifty  verfts  in  lengthy 
fite  han<}red  and  twenty  in  breadth,  and  three 
thoufandand  ninety  in  circumference,  without  foU 
lowing  the  finuofities  ;  and  425,509  gcrman  miie$ 
dF  fB{ierficies,  a^cofdii^  fo  Mr.  S torch.  On  the 
norrhcrn  fi^  i(  is  cntipely  encompailed  with,  ice* 
znbtmfaint.  i^mong  the  lakes  there  is  one  of  fall 
tmeen  From  tlie  middle  of  Oftober  (ill  February 
tiUfc  ftm  is  nat  vifible  at  all ;  but  they  have  nurne* 
itm$  and  flrong  dorth-l^hts.  In  fummet  there  are 
flo  fiim^v^ft&nni.  The  fnow  falls  in  many  places^ 
tt  the  depth  of  four  a^fliines.  For  two  months, 
timdf  J:«fie  aftd  July,  the  fun  never  fets.  Between 
tkfe  iftuad  aad  the.>min  land  k  thq  famous  paflagef 
buMii  by  tbelkadM  ^  Vaygat'»  ft  raits,  — Though 
^^ft»  tiftmi^U^mmj  bays,  not  Icfs  nuttierous 


are  the  capes  or  points  of  land  thatftrike  out  into 
it ;  thefe  fpits  of  land  are  called  in  rufs  Muifs  or 
'  Kofs ;  for  ex.  Muifs-MatfbU  Severo-^apadnoi-Mulfs, 
fievero-yoftotfchnci-Muifs,  (or  Taymurrtcoi,)  Muifs. 
Svetoi-Preobrajenia,  Svetoi-Muifs,  Shalatlkoi-Muifs, 
wd  Tfchukotflcoy-Nofs.  —  In  all  this  great  fea  there 
Kc  only  thre^  harbours  whence  at  this  thne  any 
pavigation   is  purfued,  namely,  J^ola,  Archangelt 
and  Mefen,  whereof  that  of  ArchaiYgel  is  the  mo(t 
famous.    But  that  navigation,  in  comparifon  of  th^ 
prodigious  expanfe  of  this  fea,  il  Very  trifiing) 
however  it  is  partly  owing  to  the  fhort  portion  of 
the  year  allowed  by  the  ice  for  this  purpofe ;  and  in 
fome  regions  there  is  fcarcety  time  for  undertaking 
It  at  allt    As  for  the  northern  paffage  to  China, 
which,  as  every  one  knows,  has  been  fo  often  it- 
tempted,    nothing  has   hitherto  been  difcovere<f 
£iyourabIe  to  any  hopes  from  future  eliterprifes.  — • 
The  (hores  in  many  plaSes,  efpecially  thofe  of  the 
White-fea,  are  befet  with  rocks  ;  in  other  parts  low^ 
with  fhoals  that,  hi  a  manner,  forbid  accef^  an4 
the  country  adjacent  is  very  mar(hy,  —  The  water  H 
this  fea  is  proportionably  but  little  fait,  though  near 
Archatigel  it  is  fo  briny,  that  fome  quantities  o^ 
common  fait  are  prepared  from  it,    The -ebb  and 
flow  are  moderate,  and  in  the  parts  lying  mod  to 
the  north  fcarcely  perceptible.  ^—  The  fiihery  is  very 
confiderable,   particularly  of  ftock-filb,   herrings^ 
whalcs»  morfes  *,  porpoifes,  fea-dogs,  &c. 

tVbaxnu, 
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II.  The  Hajiern  or  the  Pacific  ocean. 

This  ocean  waflies  the  fhdres  of  th^  government  of 
frkutfk,  from  Tfchukotftoy-Nofs,  or  Cook's  ftraits, 
to  the  frontiers  of  China,  in. other  words,  from 
th^  mouth  of  the  river  Aimakan,  that  is,  from 
;jbout  65  to  45  deg.  n.  lat.  This  ocean  is  divided 
into  two  great  parts^  That  lying  eaft wards  #om 
Kamtfliatka,  between  Siberia  and  America,  is 
eminently  ftyled  the  Eaftern,  or  the  Pacific  ocean ; 
that  on  the  weft  fide  from  Kamtfliatka,  between 
Siberia,  the.  Chinefc  Mongoley,  and  the  Kurilly 
iflands,  is  called  the  fea  of  Okhotflc,  Thus,  from 
the  different  places  it  touches,  it  bears  different 
denominations :  for  inftance,  from  the  place  wherq 
the  river  Anadyr  fs^lls  into  it,  it  is  called  the  fea  of 
Anadyr ;  about  Kamtfliatka,  it  is  called  the  fea  of 
Jiamtfhatka  ;  and  the  bay  between  the  diflridts  of 
Okhotflc  and  Kamtfliatka  is  called  the  fea  of 
Okhotflc,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  termed  Pen'» 
jinfkoye  more,  that  is,  the  Penjinfkian  fea,  as  it 
approaches  the  mouth  of  the  river  Penjina* 

In  this  ocean  are  a  multitude  of  iflands,  and  the 
peninfula  of  Kamtfliatka ;  which,  as  in  their  proper 
place,  I  fliall  her^  enumerate, 

I.  The  peninfula  of  Kamtshatjca.  It  was  firft 
difcovered  by  the  Ruffians  in  1696,  but  not  made 
totally  tributary  till  ) 7 1 1*  Kamtfhatka  lies  between 
<he  51ft  and  62d  deg.  of  n.  lat.  and  between  the 
J  73d  and  the  18 ad  deg*  of  longitude.  Its  bound- 
ary 
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iry  towards  the  eafl  and  fouth  is  formec)  by  the 
Eaftern  ocean;  towards  the  weft  by  the  Tea  of 
Qkhotflt,  and  cowards  the  north  by  the  country  of 

• 

the  Koriaki.  —  The  country  is  full  of  mountains, 
among  which  ar$  fome  volcanoes,  whereof  one  is 
not  far  from  Niflmei  Kamcfhatlkoi  oftrog,  and 
another  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  Verchnei  Kam(» 
(hatfkoi  oftrog.  The  former  is  the  biggeft.  In  the 
year  176a,  it  firft  announced  its  approaching  erup* 
tion,  by  a  fubterraneous  noife,  and  foon  after  began 
to  fpout  with  flames  on  different  fides.  To  this 
burft  of  fire  immediately  fucceeded  a  targe  ftream 
of  melted  fnow,  flowing  down  to  the  neighbouring 
valley  with  fuch  rapidity  that  it  carried  away  two 
Kamtfhadales  who  were  out  in  queft  of  game.  The 
aihes  and  other  fubftances  thrown  up  were  fcattered 
round  about  to  the  diftance  of  three  hundred 
yerfts.  In  the  year  1767  another  eruption  hap- 
pened,^ but  by  no  means  fo  violent.*  On  that 
evening  ftreaks  of  fire  were  remarked  to  iflue 
&om  the  mountain.  The  irruption  that  happened 
immediately  after  caufed  ^onfiderable  damage  ta 
the  inhabitants.  Since  that  time  no  flames  have 
been  obferved  to  proceed  from  it ;  but  both  tha 
mountains  fmoke  continually.  —  Near  the  village 
Milkova  a  merchant  of  (rkutik  in  1 760  difcovered 
iron-ore,  and  eredted  fmelting-houfes  on  the  fpot. 
Silver-ore,  though  not  very  rich,  is  alfo  faid  to  have 
|>een  found  in  Kamtfhatka.  Moreover,  the  coun« 
try,  in  fome  places,  bears  birch-trees,  poplars^ 
alders^  willows,  ihrubS|  and  wild  fruits  of  various 

kinds} 
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kinds}  white  cabbage,  tornips,  fmall  radi(h€$y  red 
aixl  yellow  turtiipS)  cucumberS)  &c.  In  the  arts  of 
agricuhure  the  people  have  made  no  great  progrefs; 
not  that  they  have  been  wanting  in  attempts  ott 
their  part,  for  <;ven  previous  to  the  year  1 765  fev^- 
ral  itoptovements  were  vifible  in  their  praftice.  Thd 
corn,  from  its  early  maturity,  is  almoft  always  da-*- 
rtiaged.  Perceiving  that  the  inhabitants  were  not 
averfe  to  the  labours^of  hufbandry,  the  late  com- 
mandant of  Kamtfliatka,  major  von  Behm,  exerted 
himfeif  greatly  in  bringing  agriculture  and  grazing 
into  repute,  by  encouragements  of  various  kinds, 
TOkd  be  had  the  faCisfadion  to  fee  that  his  generous 
pains  were  not  beftowed  in  vain.  His  worthy 
fucceflbr  too,  Mr.  afTeiTor  Reinikin^  contintied 
thefe  laudable  endeavours,  with  fuch  good  efftSU^ 
that  in  1782,  from  68  pood  and  a  half  af  winter-rye» 
3416  iheaves,  and  from  594  pood  of  barley, 
^4,846  iheaves,  were  reaped.  Oats,  wheat,  smd- 
biKk-wbeat,  are  much  fpoiled  in  general  by  the  earlf 
frofts ;  but  hemp  fucceeds  very  well.  With  agri^^ 
culture,  the  breed  of  european  domeftic  animals 
has  likewife  been  introduced ;  and  even  with  potatoes 
a  very  fuccefsful  beginning  has  been  made. 

2.  Bjzhrino's  island.     This  ifland,  which  was 
difcovered  in  1740,  lies  in  n.  lat.  from  $5  to  56. 

It  is  a  hundred  and  fixtyrfive  verfts  in  length  and 
of  various  breadths }  the  greateH;  breadth  however  is 

twenty-three  verfts*  This  iiland  confifts  of  a  range  of 

■ 

bald  cliffs  and  hills  in  continuity  with  each  other, 
whi^i.  being  only  divided  by  a  great  number  of 

valUe^, 
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talllesy  lyiag  nortH  and  Ibuth,  feem  to  rife  from 
tbe.fea  like  one  lingle  rock*     The  higheft  of  thefe 
mountains,    however,     are,   perpenclicillarly.,   not 
above  a  thoufand  fathoms  in  height,  are  -covered 
ivith  a  yellow  clay,  and  are  very  much  riven  by 
ftorms  and   weather.     The  valHes  are  extremely 
narro\^.     All  the  mountains  confift  of  granite,  ex- 
cept the  rows  that  (land  neareft    the  fea,  which 
tommonly  are  of  fandftone,  and,  not  unfrequently, 
jbrm    ftony    walls   exceedingly  ftecp.      Iti   thefe 
•mountains  there  are  likewife  many  caverns  •.     In 
the  year  1741,  three  pretty  fmart  fhocks  of  earth- 
quakes were  perceived.     The  fea  hereabouts  is  not 
covered  with  ice.    The  cold  is  in  general  moderate ; 
nglwithftanding  which  there  are  mountains  whereon 
the  fnow  never  diffolves.     Neither  thunder  nor  the 
aurora  borealis   have    ever    been  obferved  here. 
The  iiland  has  fprings  of  excellent  water,  and 
beautiful  catara£ls.     Of  animals  there  are  only  ice^ 
foxes,  feals,    fea-bears,    fea4ions,    fea-cows,    &c* 
No  wood  at  all   grows  here ;  but  feveral  kinds  of 
plants  are  feen.     1  he  ifland  is  uninhabited. 

3.  The  Copper  island.  This  ifland,  which 
wasfirft  vifited  in  1755,  by  Yakovlief,  a  mafter* 
fmelter,  Kes  eaft-fouth-eaft  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Kamtfhatka,  in  S5  ^^g*  n.  lat.  and  extends 
from  north- weft  to  fouth-eaft,  very  narrow  and 
long,  to  fifty- five  verfts  in  length.  On  the  northern 
fide  its  fhores  are  for  the  moft  part  bold  and  rocky^ 

*  Hence  it  fhould  appear  that  there  oiay.  be  clmlk  mountains. 

Uiter- 
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interchangeably  with  confiderable  bays  j  but  oM 
the  fouth  fide  they  are  more  gentle,  and  in  part 
fandy^  Only  towards  the  fouth*eaft  cape  the  coaft 
5s  fronted  by  huge  over-hanging  rocks,  and  ihoais 
which  at  ebb  tide  form  a  level  with  the  (hore.  The 
whole  ifland  is  perfeflly  deftitute  of  wood,  and  very 
mountainous.  The  mountains  are  very  lofty,  and 
confift  of  a  brittle  ftony  ftratum,  which  frequently  - 
tumbles  down  in  very  large  mafles.  In  the  north* 
weftern  promontory  native  copper  is  found,  (from 
which  circumftance  the  ifland  receives  its  name,) 
where,  in  a  fteep  declivity  of  the  mountain,  two 
openings  rife  near  the  furface,  fcarce  twenty  fathoms 
afunder,  and  about  as  far  from  the  point  or  pro- 
montory, which  lead  to  a  fchiftous  gangart,  mixed 
with  quartz  and  friable  fpar,  bearing  a  calcareous 
earth  transfufed  with  verdigris,  from  which  native 
copper  and  copper-glafs  are  got.  Clofe  to  this,  on 
the  ftrand,  left  by  the  water  at  ebb,  little  bits  of 
copper  about  the  fize  of  a  bean,  thrown  up  by  the 
fea,  are  gathered.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  point 
of  the  mountain-reef,  at  the  diftance  of  fomc 
fathoms  from  the  point,  on  a  flat  fhore,  wero  found 
three  cHiFs  at  various  difl:ances,  partly  below  the 
high-water  mark,  whence  more  than  half  a  hundred 
weight  of  native  copper,  in  all  kinds  of  bits,  exfo- 
liations, and  mafles,  were  obtained ;  and  flill  a 
fourth  place  prefentcd  itfelf  on  that  fide,  feveral 
fathoms  from  the  point  of  land,  right  in  the  fess 
where,  in  a  fpace  forty  ^fix  feet  long  and  fix  feet  broad, 

feveral 
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feveral  little  cliffs  with  native  copper,  and  copper* 
glafs  expofed  thcmfelvcs  to  light.     The  largeft  piece 
of  this  native  copper  is  to  be  fcen  in  the  cabinet  of  • 
natural  hiftory  in  the  imperial  academy  of  fciences 
at  St.  Peterfburg,  weighing  upwards  of  ten  pounds- 

4  The  KuRiLSKOY  iflands.  Under  this  name  are 
comprifed  all  thofc  great  and  little  iflands  which  lie 
concatenated  in  the  eaftern  ocean,  from  the  fore* 
land  of  thepeninfulaof  Kamtfliatka>  gr  the  kurilloy 
Lopatka,  as  it  is  called,  between  fouth  aiid  wefl,  to 
the  japan  ifland  Matma! ;  fome  whereof  are  inha- 
bited and  wooded,  others  quite  bare  and  rocky,  and 
a  few  that  are  volcanic.  The  fea-room  occupied 
by  them,  taking  it  from  the  kurilfkaia.Lopatka  to 
the  ifle  Matmai,  may  be  edimated  at  thirteen  hun* 
dred  verfts.  Of  the  two  Kurilly  iflands  that  lie 
ueareflthe  Lopatka,  the  firll  accounts  were  brought 
to  Rufliia  in  the  year  17 13.  The  others  have  been 
fuccefllvely  known  from  that  period  to  1779,  by 
fheans  of  ruflian  mariners,  who,  at  the  time,  put 
them  under  contribution  to  the  crown.  At  prefent, 
Vre  reckon  them  to  be  in  all  one-and-twenty  in  num- 
ber; namely,  i.  SHooMT8Hu,the  neareft  to  Kamt^ 
(hatka.  The  channel  between  the  I<opatka  and 
this  ifland  is  fifteen  verfts  over. —*  The  length  of 
the  ifland,  from  north-eaft  to  fouth-weft,  is  fifty, 
and  the  breadth  thirty  verfts.  The  land  is  low, 
with  moderate  ridges  of  Killst  The  eafl:em  coafts; 
about  the  middle  of  the  ifland,  form  fteep  fliofes  and 

rocky  Ihelves,  and  are  for  fome  way  into  the  fca 

ftudded 
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fiudded  with  rocks«  Here  is  ore ;  and  it  is  bid  thM 
a  vdn  of  filvcr  has  been  formerly  worked*  In  the 
centre  of  the  ifland  is  a  lake,  five  verfts  in  circuit, 
and  flov^s  by  a  flreamlet  into  the  iea.  In  this  are 
caught  fine  falmon>  and  feveral  other  kinds  of  fi(h. 
There  are  no  flandard  trees  upon  the  ifland,  only 
bufhes  of  alder,  ^willow,  and  an  efpalier  kind  of  pine 
or  fiberian  cedar,  on  which  grow  little  cedar-nuts* 
The  inhabitants  are  not  genuine  Kurils,  but  of 
kamtOiadale  defcent)  of  thefe  forty «four  perfoni 
pay  tribute. — a.  Poromu^hib.  ;  between  which  and 
the  former  iiland  the  ftraight  is  but  two  verfts  broads 
it  lies  from  north*eaft  to  fouth-wefl,  and  is  twice  at 
Jatge  as  SboomtOiu,  very  hilly,  richly  furnished  with 
lakes  and  minerals,  but  deititute  of  wood*  Here  19 
no  icarcity  of  red  foxes,  wolves,  and  ^U  kinds  of 
mice. -^3*  Shirimki*  The  diftance  from  Pora» 
nufliir  to  this  third  ifland  may  be  about  twenty-fijc 
verfts.  On  it  rifes  a  round  03Ottucain*t4p,  and  about 
it  on  the  coaft  walls  of  rock  and  loofe  brittle  ftooc, 
hnt  BO  fandy  bay,  nor  any  fafe  inlet  for  fhippiog. 
Thtf  iflaad  is  nearly  a3  broad  as  it  is  long,  and  may 
he  about  forty  verfts  in  circumference*  It  i^  only 
fobabited  by  iea-^lions  and  other  marine  animals, 
ttit^  fame  red  foxes  and  fea  fowl  that  have  been  car- 
ried  thither  with  the  ice.  Except  a  few  Aicks  of 
^  mountatn-pine  and  fome  alder  biWhes,  there  is 
]M>  wood  00  the  ifland  i  and  as  to  water,  there  ia 
IMtther  a  ftf earn  nor  a  fpruig.  The  rocks  are  very 
MUob  idjjQp^fed  <d  break,  and  fall  in  fragments.  — 

j^.  Makan 
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^.Makah  Kur  Assey,  He^  at  the  diftance  of  fixty 
Verfts  from  the  foregoing ;  in  length  it  is  twenty 
verfts,  and  in  breadth  ten.  It  is  fcattfered  with 
rocks,  efpecially  about  the  fliores,  and  many  mea- 
dow grounds,  and  moift  plains*  It  has  no  (landing 
wood,  but  fuch  flirubs  as  in  the  laft-mentioned 
liland.  Red  foxes  here  are  few ;  atid  fea-beavfcrs 
and  feals  lie  about  the  fhores  of  this  uninhabited 
idand,  which  has  heither  lak*e  nor  dream,  but  plenty 
of  fprings  oft  All  fideis.  —  5.  AnaXutan  ;  the 
diftaiice  hither  from  the  fourth  ifland  is  thirty-five 
Verfts.  It  is  about  a  hundred  verfts  long  and 
fifteen  broad.  Threfe  furamits  of  mountains  here 
diftinguifti  themfelv^s  by  their  elevation,  two  of 
which  have  exhaufted  craters;  The  wood  is  here 
likewife  fcriibbed  and  fcanty.  Red  foxes  are  pretty 
numerous  ;  but  few  fea-beavers,  &c.  on  the  coaft. 
Sevisral  ftreams  of  hard  water  flow  from  it  into  the 
fea.*-r6.  Ar-Amakutan;  the  diftance  of  this 
ifland  is-  no  more  than  ^x  verfts  from  the  laft-itien- 
tioned.  It  is  in  length  twenty,  and  in  breadth  ten 
verfts*  In  the  centre  of  the  ifland  ftands  a  rocky 
mountain,  which  was  formerly  a  volcano;  and 
towards  the  ftrazght  between  ic  and  the  fifth  ifland, 
on  the  eaftern  ihore,  ftands  another,  which  is  alfo 
reported  to  have  been  once  a  burning  mountain,  the 
feot  and  fummit  whereof  are  covered  with  white 
land.     This  ifland  is^lfo  uninhabited,  and  is  only 

■ 

Irifited  by  the  Kurils  on  account  of  the  chace,  as  it 

abounds  .with  foxes  j  and  on  the  (hores  are  fj^a-lions 

voju.  !•  M  and 
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and  fea-otters.  In  the  fteep  declivity  of  the  coaf): 
is  found  waiTerbley,  or  molybdxna,  in  a  white  flra- 
•turn.  —  7.  Syaskutan  ;  from  the  fixth  iiland 
.hither  it  may  be  fifty  verfts }  the  current  in  the 
flraight  between  them  is  very  rapid*  This  iiland  is 
alfo  uninhabited.  It  is  eighty  verfts  long  and  five 
broad.  Upon  it  are  two  high  rocky  mountains. 
One  of  them  ftands  in  the  northern  half^  on  the 
•north-eaft  (hore,  extends  ridgewife,  and  has  for- 
merly burnt ;  round  about  are  rocky  hills  and  a 
coaft  of  cliffs.  The  other  huge  rock  is  on  the  pro* 
montory  near  the  north-weft  fide,  and,  from  the 
pinnacle  to  the  fea  fhore^  on  both  fides,  confifts 
of  nothing  but    rock  and   crumbling  ftone.  — 

8.  Ikarma  ;  this  is  about  twelve  verfts  from  the 
feventh  iiland,  and  i>  eight  verfts  long.  Upon  it  is 
a  volcano,  which  at  times  emits  flames.  The  (hore 
is  in  general  ftony,  here  and  there  prefenting  a  ful- 
phureous  fpring.  Lakes  and  ftreams  here  ar^none ; 
and,  in  regard  to  wood  and  animals,  the  defcription 
of  the  foregoing  iiland  may  ferve  as  well  for  this.  — 

9.  TsHiRiNKUTAN  ;  to  ihis  from  the  eighth  iiland 
is  computed  at  thirty  verfts.  The  iile  is  round,  aod 
has  fifteen  verfts  in  diameter.  A  mountain  near  Upoa 
the  ft  rand  is  continually  ilTuing  fmoke,  and  very 
frequently  lets  large  ftones  loU  down  oneof  iu 
fides,  whereby  a  valley  has  been  excavated  from 
top  to^  bottom.  The  coaft  round  about  is  moun- 
tainous and  rocky.  This  iiland  has  great  numbers 
of  wild  fowl,  but  in  other  refpefts  is  like  the  former- 

—  lo,  Mus- 
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—  10.  MussYR  ;    from  the  ninth,  this  round  and 
ftofty  ifland  lies  at  the  diftance  of  thirty-five  verfts, 
the  diameter  whereof  cannof  be  more  than  three 
Verfts.      It  is  deftitute  of  water,  but  is   notwith- 
ftanding  frequented  by  great  quantities  of  birds. 
Here  are  alfo  fea-Uons  in  abundance.  —  1 1*  Rack 
KOKE  ;    the  diftance  from  the  tenth  ifland  to  this  is 
ftated  to  be  a  hundred  and  twenty   verfts.      The 
length  and  breadth  of  it  may  each  amount  to  about 
twenty  verfts,  and  it  looks  like  a  folitary  mountain 
pufhing  upwards  from  the  fea.     Formerly  it  had 
verdure  upon  it,  with  flielves  of  rock,  where  the 
fea-fowl  made  their  nefts  in  great  numbers.     But 
thefe  rocky  flielves  have  been  demoliflied  by  the 
eruption  of  fubterraneous  fires,  which  fplit  the  fum- 
mic  of  the  mountain,  throwing  up  vaft  quantities  of 
ftones  and  aflies,  and  fmce  that  time  the  ifland  has 
always  continued  -burning.     At  this  eruption  thofc 
places  on    the    fliores    where  formerly  they  had 
thirteen  fathom  water,  were  filled  up  with  rubbifli 
ind  alhes  into  flioals  and  banks.  —  12.  Mutova  ; 
between  this  and  the  eleventh  ifland  the  diftance 
:linounts   to  forty-five  verfts.     It  may  be  about 
thirty  verfts  long,  and  nearly  the  fame  number  in 
breadth.      On  the  fouth  fide  ftands  a  very  lofty 
mountain,  from  whofe  fummit  a  thick  black  fmoke 
is  confV^ntly  rifing,  and  which  at  times  cafts  up  red- 
hot  ftones,  fpreading  danger  and  defolation  around 
it.     To  the  north,  vallies  rich  in  herbs  and  habitable 
plains  extend,  where  various  kiads  of  edible  root» 

M  3  aud 
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and  wild  fruits  grow  as  in  the  forementioncd  iflands* 
Foxes  are  the  only  land-animals  here.  Pcrfont 
fah^St  to  the  tribute  are  here  numbered  at  fijtty- 
three.  —  13.  Rassagu  ;  this  iiland  lies  forty  verfts. 
diilant  from  the  tw^elftli,  and  is  about  thirty  yerils 
I9ea&ired  either  way.  It  has  loiiy  mountains  and 
fteep  rocky  fbores^  with  very  few  fandy  bays.  On 
t}}e  9iountai.n%  here  and  t?iere,  is  a  good  foreft  of 
bircb^  alders,  and  the  nut-bearing  pine ;  the  vales 
aixd  flats  abound  in  herbs.  On  the  land  is  no  other 
animal  than  the  fox^  but  the  cliffs  of  the  rocks 
afibrd  nefHng^-places  for  all  kinds  of  fea-birds,  and . 
the  beavers  and  feals  He  fcattered  on  feveral  parts  of 
the  ilrand.  Here  are  no  flreams  that  yield  fifh* 
The  Kurils  on  *  this  ifland  are  not  numerous,  and 
part  of  them  arebaptifed. —  14,  UssAssyR,liesfeven^ 
teen  verfts  from  it»and  may  be  in  length  and  breadth 
about  twenty-five  verils  each.  It  is  properly  twa 
iflands  lying  clofe  together,  confiiiing  pf  coi^derable 
rocks  and  clifis.  Opening  to  the  foulh  is  a  round 
bay>  in  the  (hape  of  a  kettle  encompafled  with  hills^ 
where  the  ftrand  is  fandy  ;  and  alox^  it,  as  well  as 
OQ  the  fearfhore,  runs  a  fource  of  almofi:  hot-wateF^ 
and  not  far  from  it  another.  Here  too  are  fome 
fpours>  runnuig  ftrong,  and  throwing  the  water  ta^ 
cpufiderable  height  in  the  air.  In  n^any  pkK;es  we 
perceive  chaps  and  chafn^  in  the  earth  of  a  hundred 
fathom  in  length,  and  fometinxes  more.  Near  the 
great  fpout  the  ihore  is  fteep  and  high,  producing, 
lurge.  lujB]^s  Qf  ljkilp|vur  andlahnlak^  which  partly 

fait 
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fell  down,  and  partly  are  collefted  there^     Other- 

^£e  the  ifland  is  in  quality  like  the  former. — 

15.  Ketoi,  lies  thirty-Ox  verft$  from  the  jFourteenth^ 

illand,  and  is  thirty  verfts  in  lengthy  with.about  ten 

in  breadth.   On  this  ifland  are  feen  high  mountains, 

with  their  white  rocky  walls  and  fummits ;   at  the 

foot  of  thefe  and  in  the  vallies  are  forefts  of  birch, 

alders,  the  forbus  fylveftris  aucuparia,  the  pinus 

cembra,  the  pinus  montana,  and  another  fpecies 

which  is  probably  a  taxus.      The    ifland  nou« 

riibes,  white,  black-bellied,  and  red  foxes.  .  The 

fea  animals  do  not  lie  in  great  plenty*     The  ifland  is 

uninhabited. --^  16.     Semussyr  ;     here    we   may 

reckon  thirty  verfts  from  the  fifteenth  ifland.     The 

leagth  of  this  is  a  hundred  and  thirty  verfts,  and 

the  breadth  not  more  than  ten*     Tht^  ifland  has 

four  mountains,  one  of  which  ihews  evident  traces 

of  its  having  formerly  burnt  i   elfe  it  is  of  the  fame 

properties  with  the  lafl-mentioned.     The  paiTage 

hence  to  the  feyenteenth  ifland  is  two  hundred  verfls^ 

—  17.    TsHiRPO  Oi,  with  two  adjacent  iflands; 

both  in  length  and  breadth  it  may  be  eftimated  at 

fifteen  yerfls.    This  iijand  hat  had  a  vokano,  that 

b^  vomited  ftones  over  the  whole  face  of  it^    In 

liea  of  all  foreft- woods,  nothing  is  here  to  be  feen, 

icxcept  bufhes  of  the  above-mentioned  forbus  fylvef* 

iris,  ^uid  no  flreams,  but  one  little  faline  lake.    In  - 

one  fpot  is  a  falt-fpnng  of  that  kind  called  acidulae, 

the  water  whereof  lofes  its  acidity  by  boiling.  '  On 

aa  adjacent  ifland  is  alfo  a  vokaao«  ««-i8.  Uftyp^. 
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diftant  from  the  foregoing  twenty-five  verfts.  This 
ifland  is  of  a  more  refpeftable  fize  than  moft  of  the 
others,'  being  two  hundred  verfts  Iqng,  and  twenty 
broad.  It  has  high  mountains  with  bald  head^,  very 
fleep»  and  about  them  deep  glens.  On  the  north 
coaft  lie  four  fmall  ides  almofl:  contiguous.  In  the 
vale?,  and  befide  the  ftreams,  fometimes  is  feen  a 
plain ;  and  as  well  in  the  valiies  as  on  the  moun- 
tains, as  likewife  over  the  whole  ifland  on  the  porth . 
and  eaft  fides,  grow  good  high  forefts  of  birches, 
alders,  the  forbus  fylveftris,  and  fturdy  willows. 
On  the  Qiorcs  and  in  the  valley-plains  the  herbs  fhoot 
uncommonly  high.  Streams  of  confiderable  fize 
fall  from  the  mountains  into  the  fea,  and  yield  a 
variety  of  fifli.  In  the  northern  part,  about  the 
middle  of  the  ifland,  is  an  inland  fea,  which  fends 
its  waters,  by  a  broad  ft  ream,  into  the  ocean.  The 
ftream  abounds  in  fiih.  Thete  are  great  quantities 
of  rats  on  this  ifland,  and  red  and  wh^te  foxes  ii\ 
plenty.  Where  the  mountains  are  broken  iota 
ruins,  appear  various  clefts  producing  ore,  fuch  as; 
copper-pyrites  mised  with  quarts,  fulphur*pyrites 
as  hard  as  fteel,  with  quartz,  and  a  poor  copper- 
pyrites  in  a  calcareous  gangue.  This  ifland  is  only 
frequented  for  taking  the  foxes.—  19.  Etorpu  ; 
it  lies  thirty  verfts  from  the  foregoing,  and  is  either* 
way  about  three  hundred  verfts.  Lofty  mountains 
with  numerous  fummits  are  difiufed  over  the  wholi^ 
ifland ;  one  of  them,  at  the  northern  extremity, 
emits  a  continual  fmoke  from  its  top,  and,  at  inter* 

vals^ 
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vals,  flames*     The  fummits  of  the  mountains  are 
bald^  with  fteep  cliffs  and  heaps  of  rubbidi.     Here 
are  ftrong  forefts  confiding  of  the  fame  trees  with 
the  laft-mentioned  ifland.     In  the  fouthern  half, 
near  about  the  centre  of  the  ifland,  grow  larch-trees, 
in  the  proximity  of  the  lea,  but  flendcr,  though  far- 
ther inland,  in  the  plains  of  the  valh'es,  good  timber 
trees,  fit  for  the  purpofes  of  building.     Here  are 
likewife  black  bears,  and  in  the  forefts  fables  and 
foxes  are  met  with.     Of  rats  there  is  no  fcarcity  ; 
fifh-otters  haunt  the  ftreams  ;  the  brooks  abound  in 
fifh.    During  the  ftorms  that  happen  here,  whales 
and  large  dolphins  are  thrown  afhore  by  the  fea. 
The  fea-otter  is  not  feen  here,  but  fea-Iions,  though 
not  of  any  great  dimenfions.     The  inhabitants  are 
hairy  Kurils,  who  dwell  together  in  villages.    They 
are  numbered  to  the  capitation  tax  at  ninety-two 
perfons.  —  20.  Kunassyr  ;  from  the  former  illand 
to  this  are  about  forty  verfts.     It  is  a  h  un  Jred 
and  fifty  verfts  long  and  fifty  broad,  and  is  entirely 
furrounded  by  mountains  with  lofty  fummit^  j  but 
on  the  middle  of  the  iilands  are  low  plains.    Firs, 
larches,  birch,  fcc.  grow  here.    At  the  foi^therii 
ei^cremity,  a  flat  fandy  beach  extends  from  the 
mountains,  where  the  fm  brings  up  a  fpecies  of  pearl«. 
bearing  muflel  !n  vaft  abundance ;   fome  of  the  big- 
Beis  of  a  deflert: plate.    The  ifland  has  lakes  azid 
broad  ftreams  that  abound  in  fifli,    It  is  likewife 
inhabited  by  Kurils,  who  are  rated  at  forty-one  per- 
fpnSf  -r-  «i.  Tsmjxota;    diftant  from  the  former 

M  4  iil^nd 
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ifland  feventy  rerfts.  It  is  in  length  a  hundred  and 

twenty,  and  In  breadth  forty  verfts.    It  has  lofty 

mountains,  with  fimilar  forefts  to  thofe  of  the  twenn 

tieth,  with  lakes  and  flreams  of  wholefome  water. 

The  inhabits^its  are  alfo  Kurils.    At  the  foutheni 

extremity  lie  ten  petty  ifles.  —  The  two-and-cwea<i 

tieth  is  the  ifland  Matmai,  the  largeft  of  all,  and 

the  nearef):  to  Japan.    Its  fi2e  and  extent  are  not  at 

prefent  known.    The  channel  between  this  iilamd 

and  Japan  is  faid  to  be  no  more  than  fixty  ver(l< 

over,   and  full  of  rocks.      The  current  here  i^ 

extremely  rapid.      On  the  fouthern  promontory 

ftands  the  Japanefe  town  Matmai,  where  the  fu*! 

preme  commander  h?»  his  refidence.     The  hairy 

Kurils  arc  in  poffeffion  of  the  inland  parts  of  the 

ifland.     The  Japanefe  and  Chinefe  refort  hither  ia 

trading  veflels  for  the  purpofes  of  commerce,  which 

confifts  of  taking  in  barter  of  the  Kurils,  fea-otters, 

feals,  and  v^ious  forts  of  fuys,  alfo  fat,  oil,  and  blub- 

bcr  of  whales  and  other  piarine  animals,  eagles* 

feathers  for  fledging  their  darts  and  arrows,  and 

Other  articles,  which  they  get  yery  cheap  in  exchange 

for  filk  and  cotton  pieces  for  garments,  japanned 

veflels,  rice,  brandy,  tobacco,  fabreg,  knives,  pots, 

find  kettles,  h^itchetg,  ^d  the  like.    In  the  r^gioi^s 

of  the  bay  Atkis,  the  land  extends  horth^ii^rd  in  a 

great  headland,  where  lofty  mountains  rif<;  in  all 

parts,  tending  eaftwai d  in  ridges.    Within  land  are 

fpacious  v^les  between  the  mountains,  an4  ?aiple 

rmxi  .roll  in  current?  to  tb?  fe^,  Tl>e  <;o^  %bo\jiMii 
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{n  bays  md  bitet,  ivhich  might  b«  made  to  fe^ve  39 
harboars.  The  forefts  confift  of  oak^,  beech>  elnfiy 
.red^w0od  of  an  unknown  fpeci^,  birch,  wiilows, 
and  otb^  tjtees  never  feen  to  grow  in  RulTia.  On 
the  mountains  are  a  large  kind  of  nut  in  great 
abundance.  The  field&  produce  a  multitude  of  un-* 
known  herbs  and  vegetables ;  yet  among  them  are 
perceived  ilrawberries,  ferviccberries,  cranberriei, 
bilberries,  and  a  large  kipd  of  hips  itnd  haws.  Of 
animalsy  the  forefts  afford  haunts  to  black  bear$» 
elks,  roebucks,  deer  (which  the  Kurils  hunt  with  . 
clubs))  fables,  foxes,  hares  ^^  and  river-otters*  The 
bays  4nd  inlwd  l^s  fwarm  with  all  kinds  of  ducks 
and  other  water-fowl ;  nor  is  the  country  deficient 
in  frogs  and  fnakes.<9«-Of  thefe  two-and-twenty 
kurilli  iilands,  only  the  former  twenty-rone  are  fub« 
jed  to  Rui&a  ;   but  all  of  thefe  do  not  pay  tribute. 

5.  The  Aleutsky  iflands.  Under  this  general 
appellation  are  comprehended  that  chain  of  iHands 
which  extends  from  Kamtihatka,  beyond  the  Copper-  - 
sfland,  north-eaftward  to  the  continent  of  America, 
whereof  the  moft  confiderable  amount  to  forty  in 
liumber*  We  may  clearly  admit  this  chain  of 
iilands  to  be  a  branch  of  the  kamtfhadale  moun* 
tains  continued  in  the  fea.  A  part  of  it  was  firft 
feen  foen  after  the  difcovery  of  Behring's  iiland, 
the  reft  at  feyeral  periods  fince.  South  eaftward  of 
the  Copper-ifland  within  a  hundred  and  fifty  or 
two  hundred  verfts  between  the  54th  and  55th  deg, 
of  Pt  l«f « li«  thr«e  fmall  iflands  Imown  by  the  names 
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of  Attak,  Sbemya^  and  Senlitibi,  and>  with  a 
few  others,  were  firil  denominated  by  the  Rufliam 
Aleutikie  oftrova,  becaufe  a  bald  rock,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  thefe  parts,  is  called  aleut.  In  the  fequel 
this  name  was  extended  to  the  whole  chain ;  though 
a  part  of  it,  namely  as  far  as  the  ifland  Yamblak, 
are  named  the  Andreanoffkoi,  and  the  reft,  lying 
farther  towards  America^  the  Fox  iflands.— Of  the 
above-mentioned  three  little  iflands,  Attak  is  the 
biggeft,  feems  to  have  a  larger  extent  of  furface 
than  Behring's  iiland,  and  has  an  oblong  fornr> 
lying  more  weft  and  eaft.  No  volcanic  traces  have 
been  difcovered,  and  here  are  lio  land  animals  but 
ice-foxes  and  rock-foxes,  more  frequently  blue  than 
white.  The  fea-otters  come  hither  but  fmgly ; 
whereasTea-Iions,  fea-bears,  manatis,  and  fome  other 
fea-animals  frequent  thefe  ihores  in  herds. — That 
row;  of  iflands  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
Andreanof (kiye  oftrova,  runs  fouth-eaftward  froia 
the  extreiheft  of  thofe  properly  called  the  Aleutan 
Inlands,  continuing  the  chain  as  far  as  the  Fox 
iflands,  between  eaft  by  north  and  ^aft-porth-eaft^ 
within  the  52d  and  54th  degree  of  n.  lat.  The 
fouthern  and  neareft  are  inconfiderable  iflands,  and 
but  little  known.  More  remarkable  are  :  Taka* 
vangha,  which  has  in  its  centre,  ne;ir  t}ie  nprthem 
coaft,  a  burning  mountain;  Kanaghi,  likewife 
with  a  high  fmoking  mountain ;  Ay^g,  which  ha$ 
a  number  of  good  bays  and  anchoring  places ;  and 
Tlhetchina,  on  which  ahighwhitemountainover-topp 

the 
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the  reft,  which  apparently  is  an  extind  volcano^  as  * 
th€re  are  ftill  hot  fprings  on  this  iil^nd, — The  late 
Mr.  Muller  arranged  the  iflands  between  Kamtfhat- 
ka  and  America,  in  the  following  manner :  Under 
the  general  name  Safignes  are  fix  iflands,  viz. 
Behring's  and  Copper  iflands,  and  the  nfeareft 
Aleutans,  whereof  Otma,  Samla,  and  Anatto, 
are  mod  eminent.  The  fecond  dividon  is  called 
Chaoy  and  comprehends  eight  iflands;  Imnisck, 
Kiika,  Tihetghina,  Ava,  Chavia^  Tfliagulak^  Ula^ 
gahma,  and  Amtfliigda,  or  the  more  dif^^nt 
Alcutans.  The  third  clafs  bears  the  name  of 
Negho,  and  contains  what  are  called  the  Andreanofr 
fl^iye  iflandsj  that  is  the  fixteen  following ;  Amatt^ 
kineg,  XJlek,  Unalga,  Navotflia,  Uliga,  Anaegin, 
Chagulak,  Illaflie,  Takavanga,  Kanaga^  (which 
two  are  remarkable  for  burning  mountains,)  Lek, 
Shetflii;na»  Tagaluhn,  behind  which  follow  fome 
uninhabited  little  rocks  and  iflands,  one  of  whlch^ 
on  account  of  its  black  cliflfs,  is  called  by  the 
Ruflians,  Goreloi  *,  and,  laftly,  Atfliak  and  Am- 
lak.  The  fourth  clafs  are  the  Fox  iflands,  under 
the  name  Kavalang,  the  number  whereof  is  faid  to 
be  fixteen,  as:  Amukta,  Tfliigama,  Tfliegula, 
Uniflca,  Ulaga,  Tanagulaena,  Kagamin,  Kigalga^ 
Shelmaga,  XJnmak,  Agun-Alacflta  f ,  Unimga,  or 
Unimak,  towards  which  a  point  of  land  from  the 
continent  of  America,  with  a  few  circumjacent  * 

f  The  burnt.  t  Or,  Unalaftka. 

iflands,  . 
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iflands,  is  faid  to  projcft ;  and  then,  ftill  beyond 
thU  point,  are  Uligan,  Antun-Di)flume,  Semedit, 
and  Senegak,  whence  perhaps  Kadlak  was  formed. 
The  Andreanofikiye  and  Fox  iflands  are  in  general 
juft  as  n^ountainous  as  the  Aleutan  and  Behring^s 
jflfind.      Their  coafts  are  rocky  and  furrounde4 
by  breakers.     The  land  rifes  immediately  from  the 
coafts,  to  fteep,  bald,    rock-mountains,  gradually 
afcending  higher  behind  each  other,  and  take  the 
appearance  of  chains  of  mountains,  with  a  direc-p 
tion  lengthwife  of  the  ifland,  and  commonly  in  the 
midway  of  the  breadth  the  higheft  ridges  are  form^ 
cd.     Springs  take  their    rife  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  and  flow  either    in  broad  and   rapid 
dreams,  into  the  neighbouring  feaj  or,  colleding 
thcmfelvesin  the  rocky  vales  and  glens,  beneath,  form 
ample  lakes,  which  let  off  their  fuperfiuous  waters 
by  ngicural  canals,  into  the  adjacent  bays.     Several 
of  thelc  iilands,    where  at   prefent    no    fmoking 
volcano  is  any  longer  difcernible,  as  Ayak  and 
Tihetchina,  feem  antieatly  to  have  had  them,  a$ 
tbeir  traces  are  fUU  to  be  feen  in  the  fulphureou$ 
boiling  fources  that  are  met  with  at  various  intervals. 
On  Tatavanga  and  Kanaga,  among  the  Andreanof- 
ikiye iflands,  and  again  on  Umnak,  on  the  great 
ifland  Unalaflika,  and  on  Unimga,  among  the  Vox 
iflands,  are  ftill  adive  volcanoes,  which  continually 
emit  fmoke,  and  from  fome  of  them  frequently  iffue 
flames.     Only  the  fmoking-mountaia  of  Unalafbka 
bas  never  been  feen  to  vomit  iiref    Any  traces  oi 

met»ls 
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metals  have  never  yet  been  defcried  on  thefe  volcanic 
iflands.  Biit  carneoles  and  fardonyxes  are  brought 
from  them.  The  foil  of  thefe  iflands  is  reported  to 
be  fimilar  to  that  of  Kamtfiiatka  >  the  fame  kinds  of 
edible  wild  berries  and  roots  have  beeni  found  thete^ 
excepting  focoe  few  veg^ables  wbkh  feem  to  be  of 
foreign  produce.  Befides  creeping  twigs  of  wittow^ 
larches^  alders>  and  birch,  which  feem  as  little  as  on 
the  (how-mountains,  no  wood  has  been  perceived 
en  thefe  iflands,  Kadiak  excepted.  It  is  faid,  how- 
ever, that  on  Unalaflika^  in  feme  deep  vales,  a  fm'alt 
matter  of  wood  (hoots  up.  But  the  fea  wafts  all 
forts  of  floating-timber  to  their  (hores.  Of  land^ 
animals,  on  the  Fox  iilands  (though  not  on 
ike  Aadreanofikiye)  they  have  an  extraordinary 
number  of  foxes.  Among  which  there  are  about 
to  many  black  and  grey,  as  red  and  brpwa.  Here 
are  alfo  besu'S,  wolves,  river-otters,  river-beavers^ 
nartias,  and  ermines,  which  are  however  in  in-« 
Ibrior  quantity,  and  feem  to  be  come  over  from 
America^  The  fea-*ottcr  is  frequently  caught  here* 
Their  feas  abound  in  all  forts  of  (eals,  dolphins, 
and  whales ;  iea-lions  and  porpoifes  are  rare,  and 
lea-cows  not  at  all  to  be  feen.  The  water-lbwl,  and 
filh  are  the  fame  as  at  Kamtfhatka*    The  winter  is 

• 

tolerably  mild,  but  the  fummef  equally  fhort  and 
QDi^eafanr.  Thefe  iilands  are  pretty  well  peopled  ; 
the  mhabitants  mofUy  pay  tribute  to  Ruilia^  and 
drive  a  bartering  trade  with  the  I'uilian  marmers 
who  go  {hither  on  account  of  the  very  profitable 

a  chace 
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chace  of  fea-otters  a;nd  foxes.  They  arc,  howevef/ 
&ot  always  to  be  trailed,  as  no  fmall  number  of 
Ruffians  have  experienced  to  their  coft,   having 

■ 

been  robbed  and  murdered  by  thefe  favages.-— 
Of  the  inhabitants  of  Unalafhka,  their  clothing, 
food»  &c.  an  account  is  given  in  the  voyages  of 
Capt.  Cook. 

'  The  mofl:  hoted  harbours  in  thefe  feas  are  that 
of  Peter  and  Paul,  (or  Avatflia,)  on  Kamtfhatka, 
and  the  pott  of  Okhotfk,  In  the  former  englifii 
veiTels  have  at  various  times  landed ;  and  from  both 
feveral  ruffian  (hips,  for  the  purpofcs  of  the  chace 
and  the  taking  of  fea-animals>  to  the  iflands  in  the 
ocean.  Ebbs  and  floods,  and  particularly  the  cur* 
rents,  arc  very  ftrong.  The  fea-water  is  uncom- 
monly fah.  But  this  prodigious  ocean  is  in  general 
by  far  too  little  known  at  prefent  for  a  particular 
defcription  of  it. 

'  Kamtfhatka  (fays  Mr.  KIrwan,  in  his  ingenious 
cftimate  of  the  temperature  of  different  latitudes) 
is  fo  diftant  from  the  Atlantic,  that  its  temperature 
is  no  way  influenced  by  it,  but  rather  by  that  of  the 
north  Pacific  to  which  it  adjoins.  On  the  eaftem 
coaft,  latitude  ^5^  Captain  Cook  found  fnow  fix  or 
eight  feet  deep  in  May,  and  it  continued  till  June  ; 
in  May  the  thermometer  was  moftly  at  32%  and  on 
the  15th  of  June  not  higher  than  58"*  j  in  Auguft 
its  greateft  height  was  65%  and  its  lowed  40** ;  ia 
Oftober  the  hills  began  to  be  covered  with  fiiow  ; 
in  November,  December,  and  January,  there  ^  are 

violent 
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fiolent  ftorms,  accompanied  with  fnow,  the  wind 
at  £•  and  S.  £•  In  January  the  cold  is  fometimes 
28%  but  generally  i8^ 

The  northern  parts  of  this  pcninfula  enjoy  the 
moft  moderate  weather^  being  chiefly  influenced  by 
the  north  fea,  whofe  temperature,  I  believe  even  in 
winter^  is  milder  than  that  of  the  fea  below  the 
flreights  that  feparate  Alia  from  America. 

Speaking  of  the  temperature  of  the  north  Pacific 
ocean,  the  fame  judicious  and  accurate  author  ob- 
lerves,  that  this  part  of  ic  is  contraded  in  latitude 
66**  to  the  narrow  fpace  of  forty  miles  j  and  in 
latitude  52*^  ic  occupies  the  fpace  of  only  30"^  in 
breadtb>  from  eafl  to  weft,  that  is,  about  thirteen 
hundred  miles;  whereas  the  Atlantic  in  latitude  50," 
is  about  feventeen  hundred  miles  in  breadth,  ^di 
is  nowhere  contra&ed  to  a  lefs  fpace  than  feven 
hundred  miles.  Add  to  this,  that  the  coafts  of 
Afia  on  the  one  fide,  and  thofe  of  America  on  the 
other,  are  bordered  with  high  mountains  covered 
with  fnow  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  ;  and  nume« 
reus  high  iflands  lie  fcattered  between  both .  con* 
tinents.  From  thefe  circumftances  we  have  fuf- 
ficient  reafon  to  conclude  a  priori,  that  this  fea 
fliould  be  much  colder  than  that  portion  of  the 
Atlantic  contained  between  the  fame  parallels ;  for, 
durmg  the  winter,  the  mountains  that  line  the 
coafts,  are  cooled  to  a  much  greater  degree,  than 
the  flat  coafts  of  the  Atlantic  ;  and  the  fea,  where 
narrow,  is  entirely  frozen  i  in  fummerj  heaps  of  ice, 

being 
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being  long  (heltered  from  the  fun  by  the  Iflands^  Hirt 
carried  down  into  lower  latitudes^  and  the  ihow 
remains  long  unmdted  on  the  mountains  $  fo  th^c  hd 
is  inclined  to  think,  that  the  annual  temperature  o^ 
it  is  at  leaft  4  degrees  below  that  of  the  ftandard  ia 
each  correfponding  btitode^  But  the  obferTattoni 
either  on  thefe  fea8,^x>r  this  neighbouring  coafts,  are 
not  as  yet  fnfficiently  numerous,  to  determine,  with 
any  precifipn,  the  mean  tempek^attire  of  ally  of  thefe 
^arts* 

IIL  T&e  Enxine  or  Bladt-feaj. 

This  laves  the  fliores  of  Taurida  and  a  part  of 
t^e  governments  of  Caucafus  and  Ekatarinoflaf;  It 
istiivided  into  the  Euxine  proper,  the  Pontas  Euid^ 
nus>  computed  to  be  a  thoufahd  verrts  in  length, 
and  five  hundred  in  breadth ;  and  the  fea  of  Azof^  the 
Palus  Meotides  of  the  antients,  which  (notinclndin^ 
the  bay  of  Taganrok)  is  flated  to  be  two  hundred 
terfts  long  and  one  hundred  and  fixty  verfts  broad. 
Both  thefe  are  now  entirely  within  the  confines  of 
the  rtif&an  empire.  The  moil  important  of  thtf 
bays  they  form,  are :  t.  The  Liman  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Dniepr.  a,  Thci  bay  near  Perekop  j  and 
3.  that  clofe  to  Venicaly.  Thefe  feas  have  but  feW 
Hlands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ruffian  coafts }  the  moft 
confiderable  of  them  is  Tamaa.  — The  princifKal' 
harbours  here  are :  •Kafia  *,   Sebaftopol^  Koflof, 
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Balaklava,  and  feme  others.  At  the  weftern  ex- 
tremity of  thefe.fcas,  within  the  province  of  Taurida, 
is  a  very  large  pool,  called  Sivafli,  or  the  Putrid 
fea,  which  is' about  one  hundred  and  forty  verfts 
long  and  fourteen  broad. 

'IV.  ^he  Baltic  or  Eaji'fea. 

This  fea,  anciently  called  Variatzkoie  more,  or 
the  fea  of  the  Varagians,  lies  weftward  of  Ruilia  ^. 
That  part  of  it  which  waihes  the  coafts  of  the 
governments  of  St.  Peterfburg,  Reval  and  Vyborg 
is  called  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  which  is  above  four 
hundred  verfts  long,  and  from  a  hundred  to  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  broad  :  the  part  extending  between 
the  government  of  Riga  and  the  ifland  CEfel,  is 
called  the  Bay  of  Riga*  The  chief  harbours  in 
this  fea  are :  i.  Riga  (or  Dunamunde).  2.  Reval. 
3.  Pernau.  4.  Habfal.  5.  Rogervyk,  now  called 
Baltic  port.  6.  Peterfburg.  (or  Cronftadt).  7.  Vy- 
borg. 8.  Frederickfhamm,  and  9.  Arenfburg,  on 
the  iile  of  CEfel.  The  principal  iflands  in  this  fea^ 
belonging  to  RufTia,  are :  Dago,  CEfel,  Cronftadt, 
HochUnd,  Tyterfaari,  Lavanfaari,  Penifaari,  and 
Seitfaari.  There  are  great  fiflieries  in  thefe  parts, 
and  numbers  of  feals  are  taken;    but  far   more 

*  Ptolomy  calls  this  fea  Venediciis  finus;  Tacitus,  Mare 
Suericum ;  aad  Pliny  (peaks  of  it  under  the  name  of  Codanua 
finuii.  The  Ruffians  call  it  Baltifkpe  more ;  and  the  Swedes^ 
Ofto'-Sjon. 

VOL.  I.  N  QQH- 
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considerable  is  the  navigation :  as  it  may  be  com* 
puted  that  every  year  upwards  of  two  thoudmd  (hips 
of  burden  pafs  to  and  from  the  ruffian  ports  alone. 
Much  ikill  and  caution  are  requifite  for  navigating 
this  fea,  and  efpecially  the  gulf  of  Finland,  both  on 
account  of  the  heavy  gales  of  wind  fo  frequent 
here,  and  the  multitude  of  rocks  and  (helves  with 
which  thefe  fcas  abound.  The  water  is  but  mode- 
rately fait,  and  has  a  very  perceptible  current,  fo 
that  in  northernly  winds  it  is  almoft  frefh  to  the 
tafte.  It  is  affirmed,  on  very  good  foundation, 
that  the  water  of  the  Baltic  is  continually  dc« 
creafing  *. 

*  I  fhall  conclude  this  head  with  a  fhort  defcription 
of  the  above-mentioned  iflands,  and  a  fomewhat 
more  circumflantial  account  of  Cronftadt,  which, 
as  it  is  properly  the  port  of  St,  Peterfburg,  and  the 
centre  of  its  foreign  commerce,  feems  to  demand 
particular  notice. 

DAcaor  Dagen,  and  CEsel  are  two  confider- 
able  but  rocky  iflands.  On  the  latter  are  neverthelefs 
many  beautiful  flowers.  Confiderable  quantities  of 
Hmeftone  and  marble  are  brought  away  from  it  -f. 

CEsEL,  commonly  called  in  efthnic,  Kurrefaar, 
I.  e.  Crane  ifland,  but  by  the  inhabitants  Sare  ma, 
i.  e.  The  ifland.     A  literary  gentleman  of  the  place 

*  According  to  repeated  obfcrvatione  made  iovSwedcOy  the 
Baltic  18  found  to  fubfide  at  the  rate  of  forty-fiYe  inchca  every 
^ndred  years. 

f  See  Hup.  i,  315,  iii.  407.       Halgold,  ii.  363. 

I  fuppofes 
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fuppofes  the  former  name  may  primarily  have  been 
ufed  CO  exprefs  the  Kufes  idaiid :   for,  a^  the  Kurcs^ 
efpccially  thofe  on  the  coaft,  by  the  tcftimoiiy  of  hif- 
tory,frcquentlymade  commoncimfewith  theQEfelins; 
the  Livoiiians  on  the  main  land  might  anfwer  the 
interrogatories  of  the  Germans  ou  their  arrival : 
CEfel  is  the  iilahd  of  the  Kure6,  Kure  oi'  Kurafaar ; 
whence  afterwards  Kurrelaar  might  probably  arife. 
The  Lettifh  tailed  this  iflaAd  Sabmu  femmc;  oa 
which  a  fagacious  critic  Xemarked^  that  this  tiame 
likewife  may  have  undergone  a  gradual  change,  an4 
at  firft  was  Sahna  femme,  u  e.  Side-land;  — The 
leivgth  of  the  ifljmd  from  Palmerort   to  the  jioint 
lying  to  the  fouth-eeift  of  the  light-houfe  of  Svar- 
verort,  is  about  eleven  and  a  half  fyiredifli  miles, 
nearly  a  hundred  and  eightiee;n  verfts.    In  breadtb 
it  varies  greatly  :  its  jar|;efl  t^ing  nine  miles  and  a 
haJf,  or  ninety-nine  verfts ;  its  fmaUei):  at  the  ifthmus 
to  .the  ijiorth-caft  cf  the  crpdc  of  JCylla^  i^  ahoiit  a 

•  r 

quarter  of  a.german  mile>  or  two  vexft^  and  a  half; 

The  tenaperature  of  the .  air  i^  mqderate  and 

falubrious;  the  foil  being  m  mod  p^rtsfand,  loam^ 

and    clay^  is  therefore  poorj    but  after  goodma- 

nuriqig  ^h\x  cowrdung  or  fea-wced,  and  .proper 

culture^  it  produces  ^ood  corn,  pafUculvly  wheat, 

Tye>  and  barley  ;  in  favourable  feafqns  likewife  oat^ 

.^fiiid   peas ;  only  the  quite  fandy  parts  feldom  yield 

^oad  barley,  efpecially  in  dry  fummers,  as  it  then 

ail  runs  to  ftraw. 

N  2.  This 
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The  ftone-quarrics  here  are  fine  and  very  pra* 
duftive.  A  ftatuary  from  Peterfburg  came  hither 
in  1778,  and  dug  out  large  blocks  of  limeftone 
four  or  five  yards  long»  of  which  he  made  the 
ftatues  for  the  new  imperial  armory  at  St,  Peterf- 
burg, and  fince  that  time  great  quantities  of  blocks 
and  ilabs  for  table-monuments,  &c.  have  been  fent 
to^that  place.  The  academy  has  likewife  obtained 
various  kinds  of  beautiful  and  rare  flones  from 
CEfeL  The  marble  lately  difcovered  is  veined  of 
blue,  red,  and  yellow,  but  is  not  found  in  large 
pieces ;  befides,  it  appears  to  be  not  of  fufEcient 
maturity.  Black  and  grey  flagftone  arc  found  here  ; 
likewife  red-befprinkled  grindftone  in  large  maffri's, 
which,  there  being  no  other  demand  for  them,  are 
broke  to  pieces  by  the  boors. 

The  charafter  of  the  CEfcl  peafantry  much  re- 
fembles  that  of  their  brethren  the  Efthonians,  only 
that  the  former  are  more  cleanly  and  orderly,  are 
in  general  not  given  to  drinking,   and  fuch  as 
exceed  a  little  in  that  particular,  prefer  beer   to 
brandy.    In  mufic  and  dancing,  thofe  of  CEfel  fhew 
more  tafte  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  con- 
tinent :  we  occafionally  meet  with  boors  who  pro- 
duce very  tolerable  airs  from   their  favourite  in- 
ftrument  the  bagpipes  ;  they  have  likewife  two  forts 
of  dances ;  one  called  by  them  the  fuur  or  koerge 
tants,  i.  e.  the  great  or  high  dance,  and  another 
named  pifluke  tants,  the  little  dance.    Their  houfes 
are  more  conmiodious  and  more  adapted  to  health 

thajd 
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than  thofe  of  the  Efthonians  ;  they  have  windows 
and  fome  begli^  to  have  chimnies.  In  a  few  of  the 
rooms  are  deal-floors :  feveral  of  the  weahhier  fort 
no  longer  burn  laths  for  light,  but  ufe  tallow  candles, 
and  the  opulent  boors  along  the  coaft  have  iron 
lamps  with  iea-dog  oil :  however  thefe  elegancies 
are  very  rare,  the  generality  live  in  much  humbler 
ftyle. 

For  the  Efthonians  and  the  Lettifti  an  almanac 
is  annually  printed  in  their  own  language,  and  fold 
at  an  eafy  price :  but  the  boors  of  CEfel  make  them- 
felves  their  kalendar ;  for  which  purpofe,  as  they 
cannot  write,  they  haive  made  choice  of  certain 
figns,  which  they  mark  in  an  artlefs  manner  on 
feven  narrow  flat  fticks  tied  together  by  a  thong,  or 
more  properly  on  thirteen  fides.  On  each  fide  is  a 
month  confifting  of  twenty-eight  days.  By  this 
kalendar  they  know  at  once  every  week-day,  every 
imtnoveable  feftival,  and  every  day  that  is  memor- 
al>le  among  them  by  any  fuperftitious  rites  ',  for 
each  has  its  peculiar  (ign.  They  begin  to  reckon 
every  fucceilive  year  one  day  later  than  the  laft ; 
and  in  the  ufe  of  the  kalendar  they  follow  the 
pradlice  of  the  Hebrews,  and  other  oriental  nations, 
who  begin  their  books  at  what  with  us  is  the  end, 
and  read  from  right  to  left. 

Morn,  called  by  the  Efthonians  Muho  ma,  which 
literally  fignilies,  the  land  of  boils  or  fores.  The 
ftraic,  called  the  great  found,  which  feparates  ic  from 
^e  main  land  is  about  two  fweclifl)  miles  ov^r  in  its 

jj  3  broadeft 
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broadeft  part,  and  hear  a  mile  ^hereit  is  narfowfcft  j 
,  the  tranlport  being  made  in  fummer  by  hrgc  boats, 
called  prames.  The  like  pals  bet\eeen  Mohn  and 
CEfel  acrofs  the  little  found,  which  fDmewhat  re« 
fcmbles  a  fpaciou^  haven.  Various  reafons  have  been 
alleged  for  fuppofing  that  it  gradually  arofe  and 
ieparated  the  two  iflands.  Henry  the  Lettoniai^ 
dcfcribc?  the  track  to  CEfel  with  great  accuracy  ;  he 
f elates  the  difficulties  of  the  voyage ;  but  fays  not 
a  word  of  the  lltrlc  found,  in  mentioning  the  divifion 
of  the  province  to  which  Mohn  belongs.  Mohn 
fies  to  the  fputh-weft  of  GEfel,  forming  a  parifii  of 
itfelF,  Vfhh  its  own  chqrch  and  preacher.  Ships  in 
pafling  the  great  found  take  boors  as  pilots  on  board, 
to  whom  they  pay  five  rubles.  Near  the  middle  of 
the  ifland  on  an  eminence  ftands  the.church.  Many 
of  the  boors  live  comfortably  ;  almoft  every  one  of 
them  haying  hi?  own  little  portion  of  foreft,  which 
they  keep  neat  and  clean  on  account  of  the  fcarcity 
of  fuel,  and  which  as  well  as  their  hay-fields  ar^ 
inclofed  by  a  fort  of  wall  of  ftones  laid  one  on 
another.  As  a  fnelter  from  the  ftorms  to  which  thefc 
feas  arc  fubjecl,  fome  have  built  their  houfes  in  the 
piidft  of  thefe  little  thickets,  carefully  gathering  up 
the  dry  twigs  that  fall  off  in  the  autumn  to  fave  fire- 
wood. By  this  prudent  diligence  their  woods  have 
a  very  elegant  appearance ;  but  on  the  coafts  nothing 
}s  to  be  feen  but  hay-fields  and  rocks.  Not  only 
acorns  and  bilberries,  but  alfo  wild  nuts  and  crab- 
apples  grow  here,  of  which,  laft  the  boors  mukc  a 

tolerably 
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tolerably  welUtafted  cyder  j  in  die  farms  they  alfo 
ufe  them  for  fwine-maft.  By  colleaing  the  ftones 
for  mclofures,  the  inhabitants  have  cleared  their 
'fields  of  them  ind  gained  confidefable  fpots  of  land. 
T|le  circumference  of  the  whole  iiland  amounts  to 
nincty^fiTe  verfts.  The  paffage  over  the  great  found 
in  fvimmer  with  pars  is  made  in  about  four  hours. 
but  with  a  fail  and  a  fair  wind,  in  kfs  than  two. 

To  Mohn  belong  two  fmall  iflands  ;  one  lying 
towards  the  north,  and  quite  uninhabited,  is  merely 
a  hay-field  for  the  boors  of  Mohn ;  the  other  Hcs 
nearly  between  GEfel  and  Mohn,  in  the  little  found, 
ind  here  live  three  boors.  For  fbme  years  pad  GEHel 
as  vfeU  as  Mohn  have  been  vifited  with  the  diU 
temper  of  the  homed  cattle,  but  not  raging  with  fo 
nmch  violence  as  on  the  terra  firma.  —  Here  is  « 
hrge  ftagnant  lake,  from  which  a  canal  has  been 
made  to  the  fea.  The  whole  fpace  is  full  o^  fhilf  fo- 
as  to  look  Vke  a  wood ;  but  it  is  cut  down  and 
tamed  to  profit.  The  proprietors  of  eftates  have 
ere£ked  two  fluices  that  the  canal  may  be  (hut  i% 
by  which  an  uncommonly  produftive  fifliery  has 
arifen  here  of  the  fifli  that  come  up  the  canal  in  the 
fpring  after  the  frefli  water. 

RuuN,  for  fo  it  is  here  pronounced  ;'Runo,Rune« 
holm,  as  it  is  ufually  called,  come  from  the  Swedifh. 
In  an  extenfive  fenfe  it  belongs  to  the  province  of 
CEfel.  This  ifland  Ires  in  the  middle  of  the  gulf 
of  Riga,  at  the  diftance  of  ninety-five  verfts  from 
{he  town  of  that  name,  and  rather  more  than  fifty- 

N  4'  one 
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one  verfls  from  CEkl.  It  is  diftinguUhable  hx  off 
at  fea  by  a  foreft  of  birch  trees,  which  occupies  one 
of  its  fides.  It  is  entirely  the  property  of  the  crown^ 
and  is  inhabited  folely  by  fwediih  boors.  Here  is  a 
a  church  and  a  preacher  j  who,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  fmallnefs  of  his  congregation,  muft  be  of 
a  contented  dlfpofition,  and  exercifed  in  patience  ; 
though  his  income  is  very  decent,  having  the  tithe 
of  all  the  produds  of  the  ifland,  and  a  parcel  of  land 
befide.  VeiTels  rarely  pafs  between  this  and  Riga ; 
but  the  people  take  little  concern  about  the  tranfac- 
lions  of  the  firm  land.  In  behoof  of  the  (hips  here 
is  a  light-houfe,  for  the  fupply  of  which  the  boors 
are  obliged  to  ^uy  the  fuel  on  the  continent,  for 
which  the  crown  allows  them  forty  dollars.  There 
is  no  farm  on  the  ifland,  except  that  of  the  paftorate. 
'  The  arenda,tor  coUeds  the  ftated  impofts  merely 
from  the  boors,  which  amount  to  no  great  matter. 
For  fettling  the  differences  that  arife  among  the 
boors,  the  paftor,  with  a  convocation  of  the  elders, 
decides  in  the  firfl:  inftance ;  the  difcontented  have 
an  appeal  from  this  decifion  to  the  arendator.  It  is 
affirmed,  that,  among  the  inhabitants  are  found 
fome  remains  of  the  old  Livonians  :  they  fpeak  the 
runic  language,  which  is  entirely  confined  to  them, 
and  perhaps  is  the  true  livonian ;  alfo  the  eflhnic, 
the  lettifh,  the  fwedifli,  but  moft  commonly  the 
german  and  rufs,  each  with  facility  from  their  fre- 
quent intercourfe  with  others.  In  the  labours  of 
the  chace  and  the  capture  of  the  fea-dog,  they  ar^ 

indefa- 
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iodefati^blei  whereby  they  gain  an  opulent  fubfift* 
ence.  They  live  in  great  hairnony,  and  only  inter- 
marry among  their  own  fociety  *. 

Dago  lies  nearly  in  the  59th  degree  of  north 
latitude,  exactly  oppofite  to  CEfel,  from  which  it  is 
feparated  by  a  fmall  flrait.  It  is  diftant  from  the 
main-land  upwards  of  eighteen,  and  in  fome  places 
abore  thirty  miles.  This  ifland  is  at  lead  about 
eight  fwedilh  miles  in  length,  from  eaft  to  wefV,  by 
near  fix  and  a  quarter  of  breadth.  It  is  of  an 
oblong  (hape,  having  a  promontory  extending  weft- 
ward  far  into  the  fea ;  a  fmallcr  one  to  the  north- 
eall,  another  to  the  fouth,  and  a  fourth  almoft  due 
eaft.  The  others  are  lefs  confiderable.  The  two 
principal  (ides,  which  are  equal,  are  about  fix  miles 
in  length,  but  along  the  fliore,  on  account  of  its  fmu- 
ofities,  at  leaft  feven  miles.  The  larger  of  the  two 
fmalleA  fides,  which  is  that  to  the  north,  meafures 
about  five  and  a  half  miles  in  a  ftrait  line,  and  the 
fourth  fide  about  three  and  a  half. 

The  paffage  from  the  main  land  to  Dago  is  ufually 
either  acrofs  the  ifland  Vorms ;  or  pafling  by  the 
little  ifle  of  Heftholm  fouthward  or  northward. 
Many  dircQ:  their  courfe  by  the  village  Vachterbac, 
where  a  foreft  of  alders,  feen  at  a  great  diftancc, 
ferves  for  a  land-mark ;  hence  it  is  forbidden,  under 
very  heavy  penalties,  to  cut  down  a  tree  of  this 

*  Thefe  accounts  are  communicated  by  paftor  Haken,  at 
Yamma,  who  ia  ytTj  advantageoufly  known  to  ijie  people  of 

tJicfe  part«- 

.    .  . 
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foreft.  In  fummer-time  the  paffage  is  very  fkfc 
acrdfs  the  found  in  a  little  boat  with  three  boo»  ; 
though  by  reafon  of  fome  unavoidable  circuitous 
routes,  the  paffage  is  reckoned  at  from  thirty  to 
^  thirty-five  verfts,  and  even  more.  There  is  doubt- 
lefs  great  danger  from  fudden  fqualls  of  wind ;  but 
misfortunes  are  not  often  heard  of,  as  the  parts 
being  well  known  to  the  inhabitants,  they  eafily 
run  into  fom^  bice  of  one  of  the  petty  iiles.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  a  paffenger  is  long  detained 
by  contrary  winds,  and,  not  being  accuflomed  to 
lake  much  provifions  for  fo  fliort  a  voyage,  does 
penance  for  this  neglect  by  fuffering  extreme 
hunger* 

The  numerous  fhallows,  fand-banks,  and  fmall 
iilands,  render  the  navigation  about  Dago  fomewhat 
perilous ;  and  (hips  are  often  ffranded  here.  On 
the  weftern  promontory,  whofe  extreme  point  is 
known  to  mariners  by  the  name  of  Dagerort,  a 
]ight*hbufe  is  maintained  for  their  benefit.  It  ftands 
about  three  miles  from  the  fea,  on  a  mountain  com- 
puted to  be  twenty-two  fathoms  iix  perpendicular 
height. 

No  peftilential  difeafe  was  ever  known  to  make 
any  ravages  here  ;  and  the  population  is  fo  great, 
that  the  eftates  are  almoft  burdened  by  the  fuper* 
£u2ty  of  people*  Accordingly  in  fummer  many  of 
them  go  to  the  main-land  and  gain  a  livelihood  by 
ditching,  bricklaying,  plafl^»g,  &c.  where  likewife 
whole  families  are  often  fold.    The  lsin4  is  not  fuffi«r 

dent 
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cfcnf  to  their  fupport,  and  the  landlords  would 
derive  no  profit  from  their  eftatcs  if  they  wertf 
obliged  to  maintain  their  vafials.  As  they  cantiot 
alliive  by  agriculture,  many  turn  their  hands  to 
Tarrous  arts  and  handicrafts,  in  which,  by  their 
uncommon  ingenuity,  they  fuccecd  fo  well  a^  fiiffi- 
jciently  to  confute  the  prejudice  concerning  the  ftupi- 
dity  of  the  Efthoniang.  We  find  among  them  num«» 
fccrs  t)f  expert  workmen  in  gold  and  filver,  turners, 
.clockmakers,  iockfiniths,  carpenters,  joiners,  and 
even  ftip-builders.  The  majority  of  the  country- 
people  arc  Efthonians ;  yet  here  are  many,  even 
whole  villages  of  f^edifh  boors :  all  of  thefe  how* 
ever  have  not  equal  privileges  with  the  former.  The 
Hbmd  is  deficient  neither  in  forefts  nor  in  ftone.  Oh 
the  weilern  part  is  much  fand ;  but  the  fouthern  and 
eaftem  parts  confift  of  a  bhieift  clay,  and  therefore 
a  fertile  foil.  Accordingly  a  confideraUe  quantity 
of  good  corn  is  produced ;  only  the  feed  requires  to 
be  fown  fomewhat  early.  Barley  thrives  well  i^ 
rainy  feafons.  The  counts  de  la  Gardie  were  tfatf 
principal  proprietors  in  the  ifland,  and  four  capital 
eftates  now  belong  to  one  of  their  defcendants,  thtf 
countefs  Steinbock.  The  fand-banks  that  lie  about 
Dago,  ac  low-water  referable  tflands ;  but  in  long 
weftemly  winds  are  overflowed.  Near  the  Puhalep 
jchurch  are  the  ruins  of  an  andent  caftle,  which  the 
^oors  call  Vallipea,  denoting  a  fortrefs,  and  which 
^hey  pretend  to  take  its  date  even  from  the  hea- 

thenifh 
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tbenifh  times.    Perhaps  it  is  only  the  fort  Gurgen& 
burg,  built  by  the  Swedes  in  the  fixteenth  century. 

VoRMS*,  to  which  the  common  charts  unac« 
countably  give  the  name  of  Ormfon.  It  is  in  length 
fourteen  verfts  j  in  breadth  rather  more  than  nine 
verfts,  and  the  ihape  of  it  nearly  quadrangular. 

NuK,  or  Nukoe.  This  ifland  at  times  becomes  a 
peninfula  ;  being  joined  to  the  main  land :  but,  when 
the  water  is  high,  and  the  wind  blows  from  the  fea^ 
the  flood  runs  fo  between,  that  it  is  entirely  cut  off 
from  the  land,  though  at  times  it  is  poffible  to  walk 
dry«(hod  frotn  either  to  the  other.  Nuk  is  about 
fourteen  verds  long  and  eight  broad- 

Kassar,  to  the  fouthward  of  Dago,  with  a  cha- 
pel, is  about  eleven  verfls  long  and  between  four  and 
feven  verfts  broad. 

Odensholm,  lying  to  the  north  of  Nuk,  likewife 
with  a  chapel. 

Hestholm,  that  is,  Horfc-ifle,  to  the  fouth  of 
Vorms,  uniivhabited,  and  only  vifited  fpr  taking  it$ 
crop  of  hay. 

Tb^  other  little  iflands,  which  are  frequented  only 
for  the  lad-mentioned  purpofe,  and  that  of  tho 
iifliery,  need  no  farther  notice ;  fome  of  them  are 
merely  rocks  or  fand-b^nks. 

Nargok,  is  twelve  verfts  from  Reval,  nearly  ten 
verfts  in  lengthy  and  four  in  breadth. 

♦  In  cfthnic  it  19  called  Vormfifaari, 

HOCH.' 
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HocHLAND,  or  Highland,  is  an  oblong  rock,  two 
to  two  and  a  half  verfts  in  breadth,  aiid  eleven  in 
length,  (hooting  up  almofl:  in  the  middle  of  the  gulf 
of  Finland,  being  diftant  from  St.  Peterlburg  a 
hundred  and  fixty-fiye  verfts,  from  Vyborg  a 
hundred  and  thirteen,  from  the  (hore  of  Efthonia 
fixty-twOj'and  from  the  coaft  6f  Finland  forty-five. 
The  channel  about  this  ifland  is  from  twelve  to 
thirty.fix  fathom,  and  ftill  nearer  the  land  of  fuffi- 
cient  depth  ;  fo  that  fhips  of  the  largeft  conftruftion 
may  fail  round  it.  Two  Hght-houfes  are  kept  here 
by  the  crown.  Hochland  may  be  faid  to  be  one 
mafs  of  ftonc  ;  not  only  becaufe  it  moftly  confifts 
of  rocks,  but  alfo  becaufe  one  rock  adheres  to  the 
other.  Thefe  pieces  of  rock  are  almofl:  innumerable, 
and  of  various  dimenfions ;  five  of  them  however 
are  remarkable  for  their  height.  In  the  heart  of  the 
ifle  is  a  deep  and  gloomy  vale,  not  above  one  hun- 
dred fathoms  wide,  in  which  are  ftill  to  be  feenfome 
remains  of  a  ver)'  antient  bridge.  The  ifland  has 
likewife  a  great  deal  of  fwampy  ground ;  it  is  not, 
however,  deftitute  of  wood,  fuch  as  pines,  firs,  birch, 
alder,  &c.  On  the  higheft  rocks  are  three  little 
lakes,  not  without  fifli ;  neither  is  there  any  defi- 
ciency of  frefli  fprings.  The  inhabitants  are  Finns, 
amounting  to  about  thirty  families.  It  cannot  be 
cxpefted  that  the  arts  of  agriculture  are  much 
pradifed  here ;  however  there  are  fome  meadow 
lands.  Of  domeflic  animals  here  are  only  a  few 
black  cattle  and  a  little  flock  or  two  of  flieep.     Of 

wild 
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ygnld  SowU  tbej  have  wacicocks,  ckcks,  eaglet, 
bawks,  crows,  loews^  iparxows,  yellow-hammer^, 
<liaffinches,  2cc.  magpies  are  not  to  be  feen,  though 
they  .abound  on  ail  the  continent  of  thefe  parts* 
Seals  are  caught  in  great  abundance ;  and  dolphins 
are  often  taken.  Of  the  kinds  of  fi(h>  herrings  *  are 
in  the  greateft  plenty.  Lead*ore  is  faid  to  have  beea 
found  here. 

Tyte^isaari  is  a  round  ifland,  pj-etty  high,  but 
pot  a^bove  ten  verfts  in  circuit.  It  lies  eighteen  vcrds 
to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Hochland.  As  appendages,  on 
the  weftern  fide,  or  in  the  found  between  it  and 
Hochland)  it  has  four  fmall  iiles,  quite  low,  but 
pretty  far  ^funder :  Kleintitter,  the  two  Viri,  and 
Vuotcalla,  and  on  the  foutbern  fide  a  flony  ground^ 

*  feyen  or  eight  verfts  in  length,  to  the  Narva  paffage  ; 

..  hence^  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  land  on  this  ifland. 
A  third  part  of  it  is  rock,  another  third  is  morafs, 
ffnd  the  reft  an  arid  and  fterile  fand-hill.  The  ifland 
has  no  fprings.  The  feal  iifhery  is  here  conii- 
derable.     The  ^Ahabitants   live  together  in  one 

^  villag^e. 

Lavan;saari  is  feven  verfts  long  and  four  verftd 
broad.  It  is  diftant  from  St.  Pcterfburg  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  verfts,  -and  from  Vyborg  eighty- 
two.  Of  all  the  iflands  in  the  gulf  of  Finland  this 
is  the  moft  populous,  except  Cronftadt,  containing 
tipwards  of  forty  families.    It  is  furroundcd  on  th« 

*  Clupea. 

nontu 
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aorfh*wttfl  fide  by  iisv^ial  petty  ifles-andihallowa; 
it  ha3  however  no  lefs  chaa  throe  harbours^  capacious  ' 
enough  &r  even  a  large  (hip  to  raa  ioto« .  In  the 
middle  of  the  iikmd  is  a  lake,  fmall  indeed,  but  full 
of  fiib.  Somewhat  of  agiicultgre  is  in  practice  here  ; 
and  formerly  thare  were  fpecimens  of  foreIl$.  The . 
animals  on  thisj  are  the  lame  as  on  the  foregoing 
iflands. 

Penis  AABJ  is,onIy  three  verfts  long  and  half  a  verfl: 
broad,  and  lies  fiz  verfts  from  LavanfaarL  It  is 
inhabited  only  by  a  few  families,  and  has  Xio  water* 
%rings. 

Seitsaari  is  five  verfls  long,  and  about  half  as 
much  in  breadth,  and  is  ninety-five  verfts  from  St. 
Pcterfburg,  and  feventy-five  from  Vyborg.  The 
iand-banks  here  reach  as  far  as  to  the  Peteriburg 
channel,  and>  being  invifible  from  their  lying  under 
wateTj  are  lb  dangerous  in  dark  nights,  that  in  this 
place  alone  not  fewer  veflels  have  been  loft  than  in 
all  other  parts  of  the  gulf  of  Finland  together.  The 
land  is  everywhere  unfruitful;  in  fome  of  the 
marlhes  there  is  indeed  a  flight  crop  of  hay.  Qreat 
numbers  of  eels  and  flone  pearch  are  caiight  here. 
The  herring  and  feal  fifhery  is  here  alfo  coafiderahle. 
The  inhabitants  make  up  about  twenty  iianuUes. 
Here  is  likewife  a  llght-houfe. 

CiLONSTADT*  This  ifland  was  called  by  the 
¥inns«  Retu£arl>  and  by  the  Ruffians  Koikii 
•ftixif*.     In  17^3,   together  with  the  town,  it 

♦  Kcttlc-ifland. 
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obtained  the  name  of  Cronftadt.  It  is  fituate  at 
the  eaftern  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  Finland^ 
'which,  from  this  ifle  to  Peterlburg,  is  called  the 
gulf  of  Cronftadt.  It  lies  weft-north-weft  of  St. 
Petcrlburg  five  and  twenty  vcrfts ;  is  feven  verfts 
from  Oranienbaum,  and  from  Seftrabek  twelve. 
The  ifland,  from  eaft  to  weft,  is  thirteen  verfts  long, 
by  about  two  and  a  half  in  breadth  ;  is  flat,  fome^ 
what  about  eight  fathom  higher  than  thewater*- 
level ;  has  fome  wood,  chiefly  birch,  the  Hack  alder, 
and  fome  firs.  The  foil,  as  is  feen  in  digging  the 
canals  and  docks,  confifts,  under  the  fcanty  fod,  of 
layers  of  clay,  fand,  and  limeftone.  Two  petty 
iflands  on  its  fouth  fide  are  occupied  by  forts,  one 
of  which  is  called  Cronflot,  and  the  other  fort  St. 
Alexander.  There  is  ftill  a  third,  on  the  northern 
fide  of  the  channel,  fmaller  than  either  of  thefe, 
bearing  the  name  of  St  John.  Cronftadt  was  built 
by  Peter  the  great  in  1 710,  as  a  town,  and  harbour 
for  fliips  of  war  and  merchantmen,  to  which  pur- 
pofes  he  had  already  defigned  it  on  laying  the  foun- 
dations, of  St.  Peterft)urg.  The  town  comprehends 
the  eaftemmoft  part  of  the  ifland,  is  fpacious,  con- 
taining a  number  of  good  houfes,  churches,  and 
public  edifices  ;  but,  on  account  of  many  inferior 
buildings,  mean  houfes,  vacant  places,  &c.  by  no 
means  handfome.  It  is  populous,  efpecially  in  the 
(hipping  feafon,  when  the  ftreets  are  thronged  with 
mariners  from  all  the  ports  of  Europe,  particularly 
the  Engliflx ;  on  whofe  account,  as  well  as  thofe  of 

our  countrymen,  who  are  ftationary  on  this  ifland 

for 


fbr  the  par)>ofe8  of  commerce^liere  is  a  chapel  main- 
taixMl  by  tbe  RuiEa  company  of  London,  at  which 
the  fervice  of  the  church  of  England  is  regularly 
performed  evefy  Sunday  throughout  the  year,  by  a 
refident  minifter.  The  Lutherans  have  atfo  a  churdh 
on  this  ifland,  fdr  the  ufe  of  the  Germans*  Nu- 
itaerous  as  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  are,  from  the 
fleet  lying  here,  the  garrifon,  the  cuftom-houfe,  the 
corps  de  cadets,  the  labourers  in  the  docks,  yards, 
&c.  together  with  their  connc&ions^  and  the  families 
that  live  here  for  the  reafons  above-mentioned,  yet 
dienud&ber  o^  regiftered  burghers  is  but  fmall;  in 
the  year  1783,  they  were  only  two  hundred  and  four. 
The  man-of-war^s  mole,  as  it  is  called,  in  its  prefent 
ftate,  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  curious,  and 
accordingly  is  vifited  by  the  numerous  travellers 
that  take  Peter  (burg  in  their  route,  with  great  fatif- 
iaSion.  It  is  inclbfed  by  a  ftrong  and  elegant  ram* 
part  built  of  granite  in  the  fea,  under  the  diredion 
of  that  gallant  commander  and  upright  man,  the 
late  admiral  Samuel  Greig^  to  yiifhok  unwearied  a£tt* 
vity  and  uncommon  talents  the  ruffian  navy  is  fo 
highly  indebted,  and  whofe  lofs  will  not  eafily  be 
compenfated  to  the  empiife.  Here  are  alfo  the  cele- 
brated Peter's-canal,  and  the  docks.  The  canal 
was  begun  under  Peter  the  great,  and  completed 
by  general  Lubras  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  At 
the  end  of  the  tanal  ftand  two  pyramidal  columns 
with  infcriptions  relative  to  this  undertaking.  It 
is  lined  with  mafonry,  is  1050  fathoms  long,  in 
VOL.  i.  o  breadth 
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breadth  at  the  bottom  iixty  fathoms,  and  at  top  ^ 
hundred  ;  it  is  tventy-four  fathoms  deep,  2Jf4  ^ 
this  manner  llretches,  three  hundred  and  £fcy»e^t 
fathoms  into  the  fea.  Adjoining  to  the  can^l  a;re 
the  docks,  in  which  ten  and  more  fhips  of  the  iixie 
may  be  refitted  at  once.  They  are  furnifhed  with 
floodgates  for  admitting  and  letting  out  tijle  n^en  of 
war.  The  water  is  evacuated  from  the  bafon  by  a 
ileam -engine  conflruded  by  an  englifli  engii^:er> 
and  is  worked  by  coals  from  England.  Here  is  ^ 
foundery  for  calling  cannon-balls,  under  the  direc* 
tion  of  that  ingenious  artilt  Mr.  Baird,  from  North 
Britain  }  and  a  rope-walk  for  making  fhip'^  cables  of 
all  fizes.  —  The  marine  cadet-corps  was  fouxided  by 
Peter  the  great  in  1 7 1 5,  for  the  education  of  fea-o|$- 
cers;  and  the  emprefs  Elizabeth  enlarged  it  ifi 
1 752,  for  three  hundred  ^d  fixty  pupil^.  It  is  nqw 
removed  to  Peterfburg,  on  th^  VaffiUiJO^rof,  wh^e 
it  had  been  before  it  was  placed  at  Cronftadt ;  bein^ 
under  the  (uperintendance  of  an  admiral,  till  Izte^ 
admiral  Kutu/bf,  and  having  pfficers  of  the  n^yy 
for  its  infpe&ors.  The  cadets  are  of  noble  familiesy 
ZXid  divided  into  three  companies  of  a  hundred  and 
It^enty  each«  They  are  inftrufled  in  )anguage$, 
geography,  aftronomy,  n^val  architedure,  ^nd  wolvU 
gation,  in  climbing  the  ihrowds,  in  handling  the 
rigging,  fwimming,  &c.  The  greater  lads  .who 
are  called  mariners,  are  taught  all  the  funOiians  of 
the  fervice }  and,  in  order  to  become  midfiupineo, 
the  lowed  rank  of  officers,  mud:  have  m^de  three 

>  voyages 
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Toyagts  tis  cadets.  Their  unifotm  is  green,  with 
Trhiteiacihgs  and  under-clothes.  —  The  matrine  hof- 
pital  at  Cronftadt  is  on  a  very  extenfive  fcale.  In 
1788,  it  had  at  feventl  times  25,007  patients ;  and 
in  1789,  it  had  16,809.  Of  the  former  number 
20,924  went  out  cured,  and  of  the  latter  12,974. 

Baltic  port.   This  is  the  fame  with  Rogervyk,- 
irom  Rog,  die  ifland  in  which  it  is  formed* 


.    SfictlON    V. 

0/  the  inland  Seas^  and  principal  Lakes  of 

Ruffia. 

The  Cafpian. 

This  large  body  of  water,  being  not  vifibly  cori- 
ne6ed  with  any  of  the  great  oceans,  and  apparently 
not  having  an  outlet,  has  been  thought  by  fome 
writers  not  properly  to  deferve  the  appellation  of  a 
iea^  but  to  be  more  Etiy  claifed  among  the  larger 
lakes.  However,  on  account  of  it3  fifhery  and  the 
perfian  commerce  it  is  of  great  confequence  to  the 
empire* 

The  Cafpiaii,  mare  Cafpium,  was  antiently  called 
by  the  Greeks  the  Hyfcanian  fea  j  the  Tartars  give 
it  the  name  of  Akdinghis,^  the  White^fea ; .  by  the . 
Georgians  it  is  termed  the  Kurcfhenfkian  fea^  and 
the  Perfians  denominate  it  Gurfen,  from  the  old 
periian  capital,  Gurgan,  which  is  faid  to  have  ftood 

o  z  in 
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in  the  province  of  Aftrabat^  only  feven  rerfts  from 
the  fea*  The  name  H  jrcanian  fea  is  as  much  as  to 
fay  the  perfian  fea ;  for)  in  the  perfian  language^ 
Perfia  is  not  called  the  perfian,  but  the  Hyrcanian 
empire.  The  Cafpian  reathes  in  length,  from  about 
the  37  th  to  the  47th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and 
in  breadthj  ivhere  it  is  the  wideft,  from  the  65th 
to  the  74th  degree  of  longitude^  Its  fuperficial 
contents  amount  to  above  56,000  fquare  miles, 
englifh  *i  The  anticnt  geographers  had  but  a  very 
imperfed  knowledge  of  it.  Some  thought  it  was 
connefted  with  the  Frozen-ocean,  while  others  were 
of  opinion  that  it  joined  with  the  Euxine.  Pto- 
lemy, among  others,  embraced  the  latter  hypo* 
theiis;  affirming  that  there  was  a  fubterraneous 
communication  between  the  waters  of  both :  as> 
otherwife  it  was  not  to  be  explained  how  fo  many 
large  rivers  fhould  flow  into  the  Cafpian,  for  which 
there  was  not  one  channel  out  of  it.  And,  indeed, 
who  can  wonder  at  the  difficulty  in  which  they  found 
themfelves  involved?  For  what  becomes  of  the 
waters  of  the  Volga,  the  Yaik,  the  Yemba,  the  Kur, 

*  What  M.  Pallas  fays  of  the  antient  extent  and  decline  of 
the  Cafpian  highly  deferves  perufal>  in  his  travela,  part  ili. 
y.  569  &  fcq.  But  the  infertion  of  it  here  would  render  the 
article  too  prolix  for  the  deiign  of  this  workt  It  is  not  only  pro- 
bable that  Its  antient  fliore  might  be  6xed  at  the  Obflitfliei- 
Sjti,  but  that  the  Cafpian  was  once  connedked  with  the  Baltic^ 
an'd  this  again  with  the  Euxine  ;  whereof  a  proof  nay  be  fccD  1% 
the  quality  of  the  earth  in  all  thefe  parts. 

or 
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er  Cyrus,  of  the  Anxes,  the  Byftraia>  the  Akfa,  the 
Kq^  the  Terek,  and  the  numberlefs  others  that 
flow  into  it  ?  By  the  fun  ak>iie  they  cannot  be  evapo* 
rated  • ;  Aerc  is  no  vifible  outlet  for  them ;  and  yet 
the  fea  is  never  perceptibly  fwoUen,  except  merely 
in  the  fpring  on  the  melting  of  the  fnowc. 

They  who  haverecourfe  to  fubterraneous  paflages, 
through  which  it  muft  flow  into  the  perfian  lea,  or 
more  probably  into  the  Euzinc,  ufually  bring  two 
arguments  in  fupport  of  thdr  notion.  In  the  firft 
place,  fay  they,  the  CaTpian  rifes  very  high  in  a  wef- 
terly  wind  ;  whereas  the  Euxine,  on  the  contrary, 
rages  mofl  when  the  wind  is  at  eaft  :  ,  confequently, 
the  eaft  wind  fevours  the  exit  of  the  waters  of  the 
Cafpian,  and  the  weft  wind  impedes  it.  But  this  is 
a.fallac1a,  caufa  non  caufa.  All  the  winds  that  bring 
humid  vapours  with  them  are  more  ftormy  than  thofe 
which  come  from  arid  regions.  But  now  the  weft- 
wind  comes  hither  from  the  Euxine  and  the  P^lus 
Mceotis.  Confequently  the  Cafpian  muft  neceflarily 
be  put  in  more  vehement  agitation  by  it. 

Secondly,  it  is  pretended  that  there  is  in  this  fea 
a  whirlpool,  which,  with  a  horrid  noife,  fwallows 
up  all  the  fuperfluous  water,  and  difcharges  it  into 
the  Euxine.  In  proof  of  this,  it  is  farther  urged, 
that  a  fpecies  of  fea* weed,  growing  only  on  the 

*  For  a  more  particuUr  difcuflion  of  tbis  patter,  t^c  reader  is 
referred  to  the  ftate  of  Ruffia,  by  the  ingenious  Capt.  Perry, 
p.  160  Sc  feo.  printed  at^ondon,  171^* 

o  3  fhores 
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fhores  of  the  Cafj^ian,  k  found  at  the  mouth  of  this 
tremendous  vortex.  To  which- diey  add,  thacn)ea9 
(o  ti^is  yortes^  is  9  fort  of  fifli  caught  no  where  oife 
but  in  the  Euxin^.  And  laftly,  that  in  d^p  oF  yore^ 
a  fiih  was  tali^n  in  the  Qvfpi^  fea*  M?ith  a  gpldea 
ring  about  i^$  tail^  on  which  was^  this  infisriptton  : 
Mithridate^  mibi  dabat  ia  urbe  $iaope  libertatem  et 
hoc  donum  *•  But  Is^et  accounts  know  nothiiig  of 
a.  wlurJpool ;  the  fiihe^.  that  are  faid  to*  be  found 
only  there  and  in  the  llusine,.  we  (hall  be  better 
|eible  .to  fpeak  of  when  they  are  more  ^ccor^ely  de- 
fcribed  ;  and  the  ftory  from  Kircher  has  very  much 
the  air  of  a  fidion.  Sea^weed  grows  everywhere  oa 
the  ihores  of  this  fea>  from  Aftrakhan  to  Sulak.  and 
thence  again  to  the  muganian  fteppe. 

The  natural  evafion  of  the  waters  of  the  Caf- 
pian  into  the  Euxine  Is  therefore  an  ungro^mdecl 
liypothefis.  An  artificial  channel  was  attempte4 
by  Seleucus  Nicanor,  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  great :  but,  from  caufcs  unknown  to  ps^ 
his  attempt  proved  abortive,  Howcyer,  it  is  af- 
ferted  by  travellers,  that  traces  of  very  deep  yal- 
lies  are  flill  to  be  feen,  through  which  the  canal  i^ 
faid  to  have  gone.  In  the  reign  of  Peter  I.  it  wa^ 
that  the  Cafpian  began  to  he  more  accurately  fur- 
yeyed>  when  it  was  found  to  be  in  length  about 
eleven  hundred  verfts  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ural 
to  the  coaft  of  the  Mafanderan  ;  its  grcateft  width 

.  ^        .    •  •  T.    ,  .  .  ,  «-'  -  .» 
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*  Kirchcrj   Mund.  fubterr.  lib.  ii«  cap.  15. 
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from  tfi*  mouth  of  the  Terek  to  the  extremity  of 
thd  bay  of  Mertvoi  Kdtyuk,  is  8%  rather  more 
tlfi££  feven  hundred  verfts.  .  At  its  fouthern  extrc;- 
miiy,  from  the  point  of  Lenkeron  to  the  peninfula 
fituate  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  Balkan,  6% 
fomewhat  n^ore  than  five  hundred  and  twenty-five 
ycrfts,  atld  at  its  greateft  width  2"^  35',  or  two  hun-» 
dred  and  twenty-five  verfts.  Its  circumference, 
c6fi(ipreh<nding  the  great  gulfs  (though  excluding 
the  UttJe  finuofities)  is  41 80  verfts. 

The  coafts  of  the  Cafpian,  northward,  from  the 
Terek  towards  the  weft,  as  far  as  the  eaftern  ex- 
tremity of  the  hay  of  Mertvdi  Kultyuk,  are  low, 
flat,  fwampy,  and  overgrown  with  reeds  j  the  wa- 
ter too  is  ftiallow.  On  the  other  fhores  from  the 
Terek  to  the  defart  of  Korgan  near  Aftrabat,  and 
from  the  northern  part  of  the  bay  of  Balkan '  to 
that  of  Mertvdi  Kultyuk  the  country  is  mountg^in- 
ous,  the  fliores  bold,  and  the  water  very  deep.  Of 
the  rivers  that  were  formerly  fuppofed  to  difem- 
bogue  into  it,  feveral  do  not  exift,  for  inftance  the 
Yakfartes  and  the  Oxus,  which  were  pretended  to 
^ow  hither  from  the  eaft  *.  The  chief  of  thofe 
that  are  known  to  fall  into  it  are :  The  Emba,  the 
Ural,  the  Volga,    the  Kumma,    the  Terek,    the 

^  Tbe  Yaxartcft  le  the  Syr-Daria  that  falls  into  the  Aral. 
The  Oxui  is  the  Ula,  or  the  Amu-Daria,  which  takes  its  rife  In 
the  Aral.  See  d*AnvQle,  Muller,  Difilonaire  Geographique  dc 
Polondinier,  article  Aral,  and,  the  general  charts  of  the  academy 
of  Pctcifburg. 

04'  -^        Sulak, 
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Sulak,  the  Agrakhan,  the  Kur,  and  the  Aras«*-^|t  • 
hj  related  as  a  ilriking  peculiarity  of  the  CafpiaQ^ 
that  during  thirty  or  thirty- five  years  its  waters  are 
conflantly  increafing,  and  then  for  the  fame  term 
continually  decreafe ;  but  this  ftory  is  unfupported 
by  any  dated  obfervations.  Much  more  certain 
are  the  violent  and  dangerous  ftorms  *  which  fre^^ 
quently  happen  on  this  fea.  The  ground  in  many^ 
places,  not  far  from  the  fhore,  is  already  fo  deep 
that  a  line  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  fathom  will 
npt  reach  it«  The  water  in  general  is  fait ;  though 
not  in  all  places^  particularly  not  in  tbofe  where  the 
great  rivers  empty  themfdves  into  it.  The  ihores 
are  for  the  moll  part  8at,  and  only  on  the  eaft  fidq 
mountainous. 

Perhaps  the  true  reaPon  of  this  fea  remaining 
equally  full,  is  to  be  fought  in  the  quality  of  m 
bottom ;  which  confifls,  |iot  of  a  thick  illme,  h\\% 
of  a  (hell-fand,  the  particles  whereof  touching  but 
in  few  points,  it  is  confequendy  very  porous.  Of 
the  fame  fubftance  the  whole  Ihore  is  likewife  form- 
ed* Layer  upon  layer  it  lies  three  fathopis  deep. 
This  indeed  lets  the  frefli  water  through,  but  it  bC'* 
comes  immediately  fait  again  by  the  fait  water 
prefling  Qi\  it.  Through  this  faxid  then  the  w^ter  is? 
filtered,  and  falls  into  the  abyfs  beneath  in  the  fame 
quantity  as  it  flows  into  the  fea. 

In  the  bay  of  Emba,  above  the  river  Yaik,  the 
rsverfe  is  feen.     Th^  water  there  i?  pot  let  through  ;; 

*  Burqn. 

it 
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It  th<tefoiie  (bgnatesy  and  even  the  fiflies  putrify. 
Its  exhalations  are  extremely  noxious.  The  wind 
that  blows  over  this  bay  has  been  known  to  come 
on  with  fttch  furprifing  force  its  to  throw  down  the 
fencinels  of  the  ruffian  forts  ere6ted  hcre^  with  fo 
much  violence  as  to  kill  theqi. 

Of  the  fiih  with  which  thefe  parts  abound  our 
accounts  are  not  very  circumftantial.  The  falraon, 
however,  are  as  good  as  thofe  of  Riga  and  Arch- 
angel, and  even  more  flefliy  and  fat.  The  herrings 
too  are  remarkably  large>  and  plumper  than  the 
engliOi  and  dutch,  but  notfo  tender. 

This  fea  gives  nourifhment  to  myriads  of  the 
winged  rac^.  Storks,  herons,  bitterns,  fpoonbills, 
red  ^eefe,  red  ducks,  and  numberlefs  others.  But 
the  mofl  beautiful  of  all  is  the  red  goofe  *•  It  has 
however  nothing  in  common  with  a  goofe,  neither 
is  it  red,  but  white ;  the  tips  of  the  wings  indeed, 
round  the  eyes,  the  beak  jind  the  feet  are  fcarlet« 
It  is  of  the  fize  of  a  ftork,  has  a  long  neck  and  high 
legs,  is  very  favoury  to  the  tafte,  and  lives  on  fifh. 
It  may  be  called  Ciconia,  vel  ardea,  roitro  adunco 
la^o  brevi. 

A  fpecies  of  red  wild  ducks  is  alfo  frequent  here, 
which  fly  in  the  evening  to  the  tops  of  the  trees 
and  the  roofs  of  houfes,  where  they  perform  a 
noify  concert.  Their  fleih  is  well  tailed,  not  oily, 
tljough,  like  otbier  water-fowl,  they  feed  on  fifli* 

•  Ruff,  krafnaia  gus. 

Of 
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.  Of  kedies  here  are  two  kiiuisv  tile  liog-Ied(?l| 
and  the  dog-leech.  Their  holes  have  tiim  apertitreSj 
one  towanh  the  fouth  sQid  th6  dthef  fs^g  the 
north,  which  they  open  and  ^ut  accOti'ding  to  thi^ 
change  of  thd  wind. 

On  the  (hore,  between  'f  crki  aricf  Derbcnt,  grow? 
a  ^afs  on  which  all  the;  quadrupeds  feed  with 
avidity:  to  the  hoife  albrie'  the  eating  of  it  is  fatial. 
They  die  upon  the'fpof.  Fefer  the  great  caufed  the 
experiment  to  be'  made  in  his  pfefeUce^  and  the 
c?>mmon  report  v^as  found  to  be  true. 

The  Cafplan  contains  a  confiderable  number  of 
iilands»  moftly  fandy ;  and  to  the  fifh  above-meQ- 
tioned  we  may  add  the  following  :  the  fterlet,  two 
]dnds  of  fturgeon,  feals,.  and  porpoife^.  Flux  and 
reflux  have  here  never  been  perceived. 

The  principal  harbours  and  roads  of  (he  Cafpian 
are:  i.  Derbent ;  which,  however,  fcarcely  de- 
ferves  that  name :  and  even  the  road,  by  reafon  of 
its  rocky  bottom,  is  very  incommodious.  2.  N*i- 
fovaia-priftan,  over-againft  the  mouth  of  the  riycr 
Nifabat,  where  there  is  a  good  road  of  firm  fand. 
3.  Baku  i  here  is  the  beft  haven  in  the  whole  Caf- 
pian, being  full  two  fathoms  in  depth.  4.  Sallian, 
in  the  northern  arm  of  the  river  Kur»  5.  Enfili, 
or  Sinfili,  has  indeed  but  an  indifferent  roadftead, 
yet  it  is  one  of  the  principal  ports  of  trade.  6. 
Medflietifar,    and    Farabat.      7.   Tukaragan  arid 

Mau- 
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MiOghiftlak^  have  good  haaiiouf^~>  The  gpvern** 
metif s  of  Ufimfk  and  Gaucafus  border  09  the  Caf- 

The  Baikal. 

ft  Bes  in  the  government  6f  Irkut%,,  and  extends 
from  the  51ft  to  above  the  55th  degree  of  north 
latitude.    The  Ruffians  ftyle  it  a  fea,  morS  Baikal  • : 

It  '  •  ! 

})ut,  if  the  Cafpian  be  not  allowed  that  title,  the 

* 

Baikal '  can  flrill  lefs  pretend  t0  it ;  however,  the 
Ruffians  honour  it  yet  farther  by  giving  it  that 
other  name  of  Svetoie  mord,  the  holy  fea.  Whether 
it  be  lake  or  fea,  ne^t  to  the  Cafpian  it  is  the 
largeft  body  of  water  in  the  ruffian  empire,  in 
length  it  is  between  five  hundred  and  fix  hundred 
yerfts,  and  in  its  various  breadths  is  twenty,  thirty^ 
fifty,  and  in  fome  places  feventy  verfts :  being  fur- 
rounded  almoft  entirely  with  high  and  moftly  bare 
mountains.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  December 
it  is  ufually  frozen  over,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
May  the  ice  breaks  up.  The  water  of  the  Baikal 
is  uncommonly  clear,  but  it  is  fubjeft  to  frequent 
ftorms,  and  thefe  very  violent,  particularly  in  Sep- 
tember. It  abounds  in  fifh,  and  contains,  among 
others,  great  (hoals  of  a  fpecies  of  herring,  there 
palled  omuli.  Here  are  alfo  plenty  of  feals.  The 
Baikal  has  fome  iilands,  whereof  the  principal  bears 
fhc  name  of  Olkhpn,  in  the  proximity  whereof 

f  Mare  Baikal. 
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fulphur  fources  are  fottod*  Among  the  rivers  that 
empty  themfelves  iato  this  fea,  the  principal  are : 
the  upper  Angara,  the  Bargufin,  and  the  Selenga» 
which  join  it  from  the  north,  the  eaft>  and  the  fouth ; 
whereas^  only  one  ftreamj  th^  great  Angara,  in 
the  weft,  derires  its  origin  from  it.  Travellers 
intending  to  gp  beyond  Irkutfk,  into  the  remoter 
eailern  parts  of  Siberia,  commonly  take  their  paflage 
acrofs  the  Baikal.  Ther^  is  indeed  a  road  that 
lead  rounds  it,  but  it  is  attended  lyith  gr^t  dif- 
ficulties. 

The  Ladoga  lake.  It  lies  in  the  government 
of  Vyborg,  between  the  gulf  of  Finland  and  the 
la^e  of  Onega.  In  antient  times  it  is  faid  to  have 
been  called  Nebo.  Bding  in  length  a  hundred 
and  feventy-five,  and  in  breadth  a  hundred  and 
five  verfts ;  it  is  reckoned  one  of  the  largell  lakes  in 
Europe.  It  produces  a  great  number  of  feals.  On 
account  of  the  perilous  ftorms  to  v^hich  it  is  liable, 
and  th^  feveral  fand-banks  that  are  ever  (hifting 
their  pofition,  Peter  the  great  caufed  the  famous 
ladoga  canal  to  be  dug  along  its  ihore,  from  the 
Volkhof  into  the  Neva  ;  which  canal  is  a  hundred 
and  four  verfts  long,  ten  fajenes  broad,  one  fajene 
and  a  half  deep,  and  has  twenty-five  fluices.  By 
the  Neva  the  Ladoga  is  connefted  with  the  Baltic  j 
by  the  Svir  with  the  Onega  ;  and  by  the  Volkhof 
with  the  Ilmen,  Into  the  canal  flow  the  rivers  Lipk^, 
Nafia,  Sheldika,  Lava,  and  Kabona  ;  into  the  lake, 
the  rivers  Paiha,  Sias,  Oisct,  &c.  —  whereas  the 

Neva 
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Nera  alone  runs  out  of  it*  — •  Both  fliores  of  the 
lake  belong  to  Ruflia,  which  have  everywhere  a  flat 
coaft  and  a  iandy  beach.  On  this  Ihore  ic  has  alfo 
a  few  low  fifliery  iflands  and  a  Iandy  bottom*  That 
part  of  the  northern  fide  which  lies  iii  the  govern- 
ment  of  Olonetz  has  marble  on  its  coaft>  whence 
fome  of  thofe  beautifiil  and  durable  kinds  of  finnifli 
marble  are  brought  to  St.  Peteriburg.  As  the  bed 
of  this  lake^  for  a  great  extent^  is  in  the  loweft 
part  of  the  country,  it  receives  befides  the  above* 
mentioned  rivers,  the  waters  that  come  from  the 
alum  hills ;  all  of  which^  as  before  obfervedj  have 
no  other  outlet  than  the  Neva. 

The  lake  Onega.  It  lies  in  the  government  of 
Olonetz,  between  the  Ladoga  and  the  White-fea. 
Its  length  is  between  a  hundred  and  eighty  and 
two  hundred  verfts,  and  its  breadth  from  fixcy  to 
dghty.  Like  the  Ladoga  it  contains  a  few  iilands 
confifting  of  marble,  and  in  all  other  properties  is 
much  the  fame.  With  other  rivers,  the  Vitegra 
£sills  into  it  on  the  fouth-eafl  fide,  which  river  takes 
its  rife  not  far  from  the  Kof (ha,  which  falls  into 
the  Bielo-ozero.  On  the  Koffha  is  the  priflan 
Badoga,  and  on  the  Vitegra  the  priflan  Vite- 
gorikaia,  which  are  only  about  forty  verfls  afun- 
der.  Now,  as  from  the  Onega  the  navigable  river 
i§ vir  runs  intp  the  Ladoga ;  and  from  the  Bielo- 
ozero  the  Shekfna  flows  into  the  Volga,  there  needs 
only  a  canal  to  be  Cut  the  faid  diftance  of  forty 
verfts,  for  conneding  tha^  Neva  with  the  Volga^ 
vhich  would  be  much  more,  convenient  for  the  navi- 
gation 
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gatioin  here  than  the  paflage  by  Viflinoi-volotfliok^ 
bccaufe  thete  are  no  waterfalls,  and  therefore  all 
the  danger  and  trouble  atteriding  thetn  in  ttie 
prefenc  paflage  would  be  obviated. 

The  lake  Peipus,  or  Tfliudfkoc-ozero.    It  lie^ 
beween  the  governments  of  Pfcove,  Reral,  Riga, 
and  St.  Peterfburg,  extending  ifi  length  to  about 
dghty,  tod  in  breadth  to  fixty  vjerfts.    By  nieanaf 
of  a  very  broad  ftrait  it  k  conne&ed  with  the  Pfcove 
lake,  the  length  of  which  is  ftated  to  b6  fifty,  and 
the  breadth,'^ which  is  always  dccreafing,  forty  verfts. 
This  latter  receives  the  river  Velifcaia.     Out  of  the 
Peipus  comes  the  Narova,  which  through  the  Em- 
bach  has  communication  with  the  Vertz-erb  lake ; 
out  of  this,  on  the  other  hand,  flows  the  Fellin  into 
the  gtilf  of  Riga  j  and  confequently  a  very  bcnefi-* 
cial  water  paflage  might  be  made  between  Riga 
and  fome  of  the  inland  provinces,  by  way  of  the 
Peipus  lake.  —  The  commodities  which  go  to  JNarvi 
along  the  Narova  are  obliged,  on  account  of  the 
falls  in  that  river,  to  be  carried  a  great  way  by  land;' 
There  are  a  few  fmall  iflands  in  the  Peipus,  but  not 
of  confequence  enough  to  defervc  much  notice, 
excepting  indeed  Porka  or  Bortc,  called  by  the 
Efthoniahs  Porkafaar,  which  is  not  only  inhabited, 
but  is  furniflied  with  forefts,  and  has  no  Icfs  than 
three  villages  upon  it.     A  little  gulf  that  is  con- 
ftantly  incroaehing  more  and  more  upon  the  land, 
may,  in  no  great  fpace  of  time,  compel  the  inhabit- 
ants in  its   vicinity  to  fliifc  their  habitations.  ^— 

5  Among 


J^ffU3kig  the  feveral  tvrooks  apd^dy^s  tbat  jQowinto  the 
p€jpu€jthe£mbach  is  fke  fBoSiiConfidmiAc.  The  ejdt 
i$  through  the  Narvn  river  into  the  gulf  of  Finlaad. 
It  greatly  facilitates  ihe  <oi»iniBrQe  between  ffcoire', 
porpat,  aiwi  Narva ;  jthough  xhis  adir aatage  might 
i3k>ubd[e&  be  rendered  (more  hcn^cial,  and  extended 
CO  more  <diftrl&B  by  fome  improvements }  pardcularly 
tf  Dorpajt  could  be  enabled  to  fend  the  produ£b 
of  the  circumjacent  cbuatry  i^y  wat^t  to  Narva* 
Inftead  of  fix  horfes  and  as  many  men^  the  traniport 
of  a  load  of  rye  would  th€^  require  oiily  two  people. 
-^I|i  fiormy  weather  t^ie  b^dly-built  barlgs  and 
other  veflcls  ar^  not  unfrequentiy  very  much 
damaged ;  an  inco2;Lv.eni,ep.ce  that  might  eafily  be 
prevented  by  orders  from  the  magiftracy  to  con* 
atrufi  the  vpflTels  by  certain  regulations,  —  The  vaft 
tmiltitudes  of  fifh  tha^  breed  in  this  lake  a^ord  a 
lucrative  occupation  to  the  boors  of  thefe  parts,  and 
increafe  the  reveniies  of  the  adjoioing  cftates,  tht 
owners  of  which  let  out  the  patts  on  which  their 
lands  abut  at  a  certain  rent«  The  corn  lands  ad- 
jacent to  the  ihores  are  by  no  means  fuSicient 
to  the  nouriflunent  of  the  people  employed  in  the 
fifiieries ;  this  deficiency,  however,  is  abundantly 
fupplied  in  autumn  and  winter,  by  the  barter  of 
filh  againft  flour.  The  fifh  are  principally,  rebfe,  a 
ipedes  of  herring,  and  barbel.  The  former  are  fold 
from  thirty  to  ninety  kopecks  a  thoufand.  A  hun-* 
dred  barbel  will  coft  from  three  to  fix  rubles,  bu't 
for  a  live  one  they  will  get  at  leaft  twenty  kopeeks. 

Befide 
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Befide  thefe»  here  are  caught  pike,  pearch,  a  Q)teiet 
of  carp,  whiting,  quabb,  korulhki,  gudgeoMj  l^c. 
The  pike  and  fome  others  are  dried  in  the  air 
and  exported  •,  the  rebfe  are  fonietimes  fmoked. 
If  the  fi(hermen  were  rich  enough  to  keep  a  provi- 
fion  of  fait  always  ready  for  faking  what  they  do 
not  immediately  fell  of  a  good  capture^  they  would 
not  be  obliged  to  throw  away  fo  much  putrid  fifh 
as  they  do,  to  the  lofs  of  their  profit  and  thdr 
labour* 

The  Ilmek  lake,  formerly  Moifk,  lies  in  the 

.government  of  Novgorod,  and  is  about  forty  verfts 

in  length  and  thirty  in  breadth.     It  receives  thie 

rivers  Mfta,  Lovat,  Shelon,  &c.  and  gives  birth  to 

the  Volkhof  alone. 

The  BiELo-ozERo,  or  White-lake,  is  in  the  faftie 
government  with  the  foregoing  ;  is  about  fifty  verfts 
long  and  thirty  broad,  and  receives  into  it  feveral 
fmaller  flreams.  The  only  one  that  flows  out  of  it  is 
^he  Shekfna,  which  falls  into  the  Volga.  The  water  of 
this  lake  is  clear,  having  a  bottom  partly  clay  and  partly 
ftony:  The  clay  is  generally  of  a  white  colour,  and 
in  ftormy  weather  caufes  a  ftrong  white  foam  upon 
the  furface  of  the  water.  Doubtlefs  it  is  from  thfs 
circumftance  that  the  lake  firft  obtained  its  name 
Bielo  *.     It  contains  plenty  of  fifh  and  crabs. 

The  lake  Tshanv  lies  partly  in  the  government 
of  Tobolik  and  partly  in  that  of  Kolhyvan.     It 

•  White, 

communi- 
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communicates  with  the  lakes  Moloki  and  Abiflikani 
is  of  a  very  confiderable  circuit,  and  abounds  in 

fifli. 

The  lake  ALTVN-NdoR,  or  Teletzkoe-oizero,  lies 
in  the  government  of  Kolhyvan,  on  a  very  confider- 
able elevation  of  the  altaian  mountains,  by  which 
it  is  alfo  entirely  furrounded*  Its  length  ii 
coniptited  at  a  hundred  and  twenty-fix,  and  its 
greateft  breadth  at  eighty-four  verfts.  r*rom  this 
lake  arifes  the  famous  river  By,  which,  at  its  con- 
junSion  with  the  Katunia,  takes  the  name  of  Oby^ 

Oft  hi  chief  navigabk  Rivers  (sfRiiffia. 

So  vaft  an  empire  as  that  of  Ruflia  cannot  but 
haVe  a  great  number  6f  confiderable  rivcrsi  I  fliall 
here  only  take  notice  of  the  mod  material,  arranging 
them  according  to  the  feveral  feas  into  which  they 
flow« 

Rivets  thatflo^  into  the  Baltic. 

The  t)uNA.  This  is  named  by  the  Ruffians, 
lapadnaia  Dvina,  and  by  the  Lithuanians  Daugava. 
It  derives  its  origin  from  a  lake  in  the  government 
of  Tver,  at  Biala,  not  far  from  the  fources  of  the 
Volga,  purfues  its  courfe  through  this  and  the' 
government  of  Pfcovc,  conftitutes  the  boundary 
between  the  government  of  Polotzk  arid  Aiga,  the 
republic  of  Poland  and  the  duchy  of  Courland,* 
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and  falls  not  far  from  Riga»  at  Dunamuiide,  into 
the  Baltic*  In  its  courfe  it  takes  up  feveral  Xmaller 
rivers,  as,  the  Toroptza,  the  Eveft,  the  Oger,  and 
the  Yagel,  and  from  Courland  the  Bulder-Aa. 
The  Duna  is  navigable  all  the  way  from  its  upper- 
mofl  regions^  facilitating  the  commerce  from  feveral 
governments,  and  from  Poland  and  Courland,  to 
an  uncommon  degree.  About  a  thoufand  veflels 
and  barks,  of  various  dimenfions,  pafs  annually 
along  it,  to  and  from  the  aforefaid  towns.  It  has 
however  one  inconvenience,  which  is,  that  near 
t)unamunde,  there  are  a  great  many  fhoals,  every 
year  increafmg  and  fhifting  their  pofitions,  which 
Occafions  much  difEcuIty  in  the  navigation.  To 
this  inconvenience  may  be  added  another,  that,  in 
the  l)unaburg  circle,  there  are  feveral  falls,  the 
ihooting  whereof  is  attended  with  great  difficulty 
and  danger.  Some  reckon  thefe  frdls  at  fourteen 
in  number,  t  ihall  only  mention  one  near  Sele* 
burg,  another  by  Lennevarden,  and  a  third  adjacent 
to  Rummel.  This  third  is  the  laft  the  veffels  have 
to  fhoot  before  they  come  to  Riga ;  the  firft  is 
higheft  and  moft  dangerous  j  a  concealed  point  of 
rock  threatens  all  the  floats  and  veflels  that  flioot 
the  fall  with  imminent  deftru61:ion,  and  numbers;  at 
low  water,  perifti  without  redemption.  The  fteerf- 
man,  notwithftanding  he  has  taken  a  pilot  on  board, 
xnuft  exert  the  utmoft  caution.  The  noife  of  the 
water  allowing  of  no  oral  commands,  they  are 
ufyally  given  by  the  hand  or  by  waving  the  cap ; 

and 
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«ttcl  the  peopte  juft  ere  they  come  to  tht  verge  of  the 
V^tery  ^recipice>  falldowli  on  their  knees  and  pray. 
The  frequent  difafter^  that  happen  here  are  verj^ 
•profitlble  to  th<s  courifh  boors  that  Itirk  in  the  ad^ 
Jacent  caverils,  for  the  putpofii  of  appropriating  to 
themfelves  t«^hat  they  can  from  the  wrfeck.  No 
remedy  has  hitherto  been  dfevifed  for  this  great 
nulfance.  Between  Uexkull  and  the  RUmmel^  in 
the  bed  of  the  river,  lie  a  number  of  large  ftones> 
fomc  of  which  have  been  already  blown  up  at  thft 
expende  of  the  corporation  of  Riga.  Thefe 
obftacles  do  not  allow  at  all  feafofas  of  tht 
year  -a  free  paffage,  whieh  i^  only  commodious  of 
attended  \nth  the  leaft  danger  at  high  wat^r  In  iht 
fpring.  The  few  veffels  whofe  owners  rfefolve  on 
a  voyage  back5  againft  the  dream,  are  obliged  not 
only  to  be  drawn  i)y' men,  but  muft  be  unloaded  at 
the  falls.  .  The  confliant  defedion  of  the  water  in 
fummer  renders  the  voyage  ftill  morb  difficult 
and  tedious  ; .  on  the  early  coming  on  of  aututnnai 
frofts  utterly  impoflible.  *^  At  Riga  the  Duna  is 
nine  hundred  paces  broad*  Here  annually  in  April 
a  bridge  of  pontons  id  thrown  acrofs  it,  and  fa& 
tened  by  poleis,  except  the  part  that  opens  to  let  th^ 
ihips  go  through^  which  is  fixed  to  anchors^  Ge- 
nerally in  Novfember  the  xiver  is  covered  with  icej 
which  in  March  or  April  again  breaks  up.  Thd 
frofl  not  unfrequently  makes  the  river  paflable  on 
foot  in  the  fpace  of  eight-and-forty  hours.  The 
bridge  is  then  taken  away,  and  £afely  laid  by  in  a 
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fmall  arm  of  the  river,  called  the  Soodgrabab 
The  vhole  fummer  through,  the  great  number  o^ 
(hips  of  all  nations  lying  clofe  to  the  bridge  on  bo^ 
fides,  is  allowed  by  all  travellers  to  be  ^  fine  fight. 
—  This  Duna  is  the  port  of  Riga.  •-«  But^^  as 
nothing  is  perfeA,  this  beneficent  river  often  puis 
the  city  and  the  circumjacent  territory  into  the  moft 
&rious  alarnii,  and  does  them  confiderable  mifchief# 
In  thf  fpring  feafon  the  ice  drives  hither  fronQ 
Lithuania  j  while  about  the  towq  and  to  the  f<s^  aU 
is  fiill  fa(l.  The  outlet  being  ftopped,  and  the  ac* 
cumulation  continually  augmenting,  the  moft 
lamentable  inundations  hav^  been  frequently  oc- 
cafioned.  That  of  the  year  1771  is  fropi  the  I0& 
of  people,  houfes,  and  cattle,  and  s^  damage  of  mor^ 
than  two  hundred  thoufand  dollars  in  amount,  fiill 
freih  in  the  memory  of  all  men.  ta  1770,  tim 
cutting'through  of  the  folid  ice  greatjly  facilitated 
the  evafion  of  what  was  floati^  which  aJfo  run  off* 
In  1772,  without  caufmg  any  damage*  Th6.ffllmoa 
of  the  Duna  are  the  m9ft  excellent  and  the  deaseft 
of  all  Livonia.  To  conclude,  this  river  has  ia 
general  a  fandy  and  clayey  fliore,  and  a  difiroioured 
water. 

The  NaVA.  It  draws  its  current  from  the  lake 
of  Ladoga,  traverfes  the  government  of  St,  Petcrf* 
burg  for  fixty  verfts  in  length,  flowing  through  the 
dty,  ^(id  at  lafl  falling  ia  feveral  arms  into  the  gulf 
of  Cronfl:adt.  It  reaches  the  city  under  the  walU 
of  theNev&i  monaftery,  after  having  juft  above,  it 
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admitted  the  waters  of  the  rivulet  Ochta.  The  fe- 
veral  mouths  of  the  Neva  are  all  within  the  city ; 
and  are  called :  the  Nevka,  which  runs  on  the  right 
fide,  in  the  Vyborg  quarter,  among  the  hofpitalsj  and 
flows  in  a  beautiful  ftream,  north- weft  ward  and  then 
weftward  into  the  gulf.  On  its  wefterri  direftion  it 
divides  on  the  right  into  the  great  Nevka,  and  on 
the  left  into  the  little  Nevka,  thereby,  and  by  crofs 
arms,  forming  iflands.  Acrofs  this  divifion  runs 
the  Karpovka,  a  morafs-brook^  from  its  left  fide, 
to  the  little  Nevka,  and  thereby  forms  the  Apothe- 
cary iiland«  The  Nevka,  the  great  *  Nevka,  and 
the  little  f  Nevka,  are  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
fathom  broad,  have  fhallow  places,  fome  of  which 
are  often  dry,  g6od  neva- water,  and  flow  fluggifhiy. 
Tfiie  FoNTANKA  goes  from  the  Nevka,  on  the  right 
of  the  Neva,  ffowing  as  a  flow  morafs- brook,  firft 
fouthemly,  then  weftward  parallel  with  the  Neva,  to 
the  Cronffcidt  gulf,  into  which,  with  the  great  Neva, 
it  forrtftcrly  fell  into  two  arms.  In  the  former  reigns 
it  had  been  deepened  and  lined  with  fides  of  timber,* 
but  gradually  filled  up  again,  and  in  fummer  was 
partxailly  dry.  By  order  of  her  late  majefty  it  was 
dug  afreih,  to  a  bed  of  one  fathom  in  depth,  and  in 
breadth  ten  or  twelve,  audits  fides  faced  with^hewn 
granite  ratfed  on  piles  to  the  height  of  a  fathom 
above  the  water's  kvel,  with  an  iron  baluftrade  j 
V^  without  fide  of  this,  a  pavement  five  feet  broad 

^  SpUhaia  Nevka.  f  Mabia  Nevka. 
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of  gr^ite  flags^  for  the  accommodation  of  foot  paf-r 
f^ng^rs.  I^s  bank$  ^re  nQ\y  full  qf  fine  Rowing 
neva-watcr,  i$  navigable  for  barks  of  bur4cn,  5m4 
con(lIt^ces  oqe  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  this  impe* 
rial  rcfidencp^  worthy  of  the  great  and  benign  fovc* 
rpign  who  honoured  it  with  her  thrpr^ e  and  her  prcr 
fjsnce.  The  e:^peQce  pf  this  undert^ing,  which 
patharine  the  fecond  begun  i(i  lySp,  by  general 
]^auer,  and  completed  in  f  789,  by  prince  Vafemlkoi, 
was  truly  imperial.  The  length  of  tfie  rivpr  is  nearly 
three  thoqfand  fathoms  or  abojit  fix  yerftj.  Every 
fj^thom  of  which  on  either  fide,  without  reckpniog 
tfie  digging  of  the  riyer,  or  the  procuring  an4  the 
(jriving  of  the  numberlefs  piles  for  the  ground- work^ 
'  and  exclufiyely  of  the  fumptuous  bridges  of  orna^ 
mentcd  granite  that  crofs  it  af  yafious  diftances, 
the  embanking  it  aloije  wi^h  granite  coft  at  firft  ^ 
Ijundred  and  eighty-two  rubles,  but  this  price  gr^* 
dually  rofe  higher  and  higher,  till  at  laft  three  hun-. 
dred  rut^les  wer^  p^id  for  every  fs^thomin  length  on 
cither  fide,  —  The  Mqij^A  rpns  from  the  right  of 
the  Fontanka,  not  f^r  below  its  departure  from  th^ 
I^eva^  and  Hows  almoH;  parallel  with  it^  wherein  it 
fjtll?  tp  the  Iqft  of  the  great  Neva,  clofe  above  it^ 
mouth.  It  was  a  morafs-brook,  like  the  Fontank^j 
aud  lij^e  it  had  been  dug  put  in  one  of  the  former 
rpigns,  and  faced  with  wooden  walls.  In  this  (late 
it  ftill  remains,  much  choaked  up  in  various  parts^* 
ponfequeBtly  the  water  runs  very  flowly  in  fummcr^ 
^nd  is  far  worfe  than  that  of  the  Neva  j  however  it  is 
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ufeful  for  culinary  purpofes.    The  emprefs  had  fig- 
nified  her  intention  of  having  this  river  dug  out  and 
banked  with  granite,  for  the  benefit  and  decoration 
of  the  city.  —  The  Katarina-canal,  was  likewife 
a  fwamp-ftream,  running  above  the  Moika,  and  fal- 
ling into  the  right  fide  of  the  Fontanka,  not  far 
above  its  mouth.     Catharine  the  fecond  caufed  it  to 
be  made  between  feven  and  eight  fathom  wide,  and 
one  fathom  deep  for  its  bed,  and  to  be  faced  on  both 
fides,  for  its  whole  length  of  four  verfts,  with  gra- 
nite, like  the  Fontanka,  and  to  be  furnifhed  with 
foot-ways,  an  iron  baluftrade,  ai^d  defcents  for  the 
conveniency  of  taking  up  water.     An  arm  of  It, 
finiihed  in  the  fame  manner,  runs  by  the  Nikolai 
church,  from  the  right  fide  of  the  Katarina-canal, 
to  the  Neva,  and  is  called.  The  Nikolai-canal, 
That,  named  after  the  fovereign,  the  Katarina-canal, 
was  begun  in  1764,  and  finifhed  in  1790.     It  has 
very  much  drained  the  low  quarter  of  the  town 
through  which  it  pafles,  and  procured  it  the  advan- 
tage of  pure  running  water,  and  a  paffage  for  barks 
loaded  with  wood  for  fuel,  iron,  and  other  necef- 
faries.  —  The  little  Neva  *  gops  off  from  the 
main  river  on  the  right  fide  under  the  walls  of  the 
fortrefs,  and  flows  weft-north-weftward  to  the  gulf. 
It  is  broader  than  the  great  Neva,  but  more  (hallow, 
and  purpofely  rendered  innavigable  by  Peter  the  great, 
pa  account  of  Sweden  and  the  cuflom^.    Its  right 

^  M^aia  Neva. 
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ihore  Id  left  in  Its  natural  (lat^,  without  b^ittrefij^ 
tad  b4S  a  parallel  arm  at  the  Petrovka,  which,  Qow^ 
ing  to  the  Nevka,  forms  the  ifle  P^trovQc,  The  left 
Ihore  has  above>  aa  far  as  the  buildings  on  the  Vafa 
iilli*o(lrof  reach,  ^  butt^efs  pf  (unber,  and  lower- 
down,  in  the  woods,  two  moraflfy  collateral  armit 
^at  form  iflands,  and  ar«  cajiled  Tfl^ernaia  ret^ka, 
or  the  black  rivulet.  — Having  made  this  diftribu-* 
tion  of  waters,  the  main  ftream,  or  the  great  Nevat 
flows,  in  a  fouth-weftward  direSion^  from  a  hun-» 
dred  and  fifty  to  upwards  of  two  hundred  fachomsi 
iin  breadth,  and  in  fome  places  of  gr^at  depthj  intc^ 
the  Cronlladt-gulf.     Its  right  bank,  a§  far  as  the 
buildings  on  the  Vaflilli-oftrof  reach,  is  fupportcd  by 
a  wooden  buttrefs  five  or  fix  foot  high.     The  whole 
extent  of  the  left-hand  bank,  Catharine  th^fecond 
caufed  to  be  quayed  with  granite,  from  the  foundery 
to   the  fartheft  extremity    of  the  Galerenhof,  ex- 
cepting only  the  fpace  in  front  of  the  admiralty. 
This  grand  workj  which  was  begun  \n  1764,  an4 
completed  in  178S,  is  •diftinguilhed  from  the  ftone 
margin  pf  the  Fontanka  by  flili  greater  flrength  and 
more  magnificence.      The  ground  under  water  ia 
rammed  with  piles  for  three  fathom  in  breadth,  with 
long  trunks  of  fir  trees,  two  fathoms  and  ^  half  .iu 
length.     Thefe  piles  w^re  driven  during  the  winter- 
by  engines  placed  on  the  ice,  and  in  the  fummer 
fawn  deep  under  the  furface  of  the  water,  by  ma-. 
c:hines  contrived  for  that  purpofe.     This  done,  the 
foundation  was  laid,  ^rfl  by  filling  the  interflices  of 


At  jSUa  vith  fiiat9  and  pebbles,  then  placing  upon 
this  folid  bsfisTeveral  layers  of  flat  pudoffkoi  plietSi 
a  hard  kind  of  (tone  fo  called,  confoUdated  together 
by  a  tried  cement,  which  waa  then  built. upon  with 
Iquares  of  granite  of  i-^  to  24  foot  thick,  and  the 
wall  finifhed  above  as  a  foot  pavement  a  fathom 
broad,  covered  with  fimilar  quadrats,  at  the  height  of 
ten  feet  above  the  water*  The  parapet  is  alfo  of  the 
fame  hewn  granite,  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  and 
one  foot  and  a  quarter  in  thicknefs.  At  certain 
diftances  opoiings  are  made  in  the  quay  for 
defcending  ujfon  the  i9e  in  winter,  and  ftairs  with 
fpa^iou^  landing-{^ces  and  benches,  for  taking  up. 
water,  unloading  th(?  barks,  and  for  the  repofe  and 
ccaivenience  of  thofe  who  walk  here  for  bufin^fs  or 
pjeafure.  Laftly,  the  face  of  the  wall  is  furniflied 
yith  maffy  iron  rings,  for  the  faftening  of  galliots, 
barks,  barges,  and  other  veffels.  This  truly  im^ 
perial  quay  is,  for  its  length,  which,  deducing  the 
fpacc  before  the  admiralty,  is  1650  fathom,  or  threa 
verfts,  for  ftrength^  magnificence,  and  the  coft  of 
building  it,  unequalled  in  Europe,  and  the  conftai^ 
fubjeft  of  admiration  to  foreigners.  —  In  the  gulpk 
of  Cronftadt,  juft  facing  the  mouth  of  the  Nevaj, 
near  the  fouthem  Ihore,  lie  two  low  maffey  iflandS, 
with  brufhwood  upon  them,  of  which  the  greater  h 
called  Dolgoi  oftrof,  or  Long  ifland,  where  a  confi-. 
dcrable  fifliery  is  carried  on,  —  Befides  thefc  fevcral 
flreama,  there  is  another  canal  within  the  toma^ 
Iwjed  with,  brick-work  and  mafonry,  furrpattding. 

the 
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the  admiralty;  likewife  foiqe  fhort  canals  with 
wooden  fides,  which^  running  between  the  Neva 
and  the  Moika,  [>art  the  galley  wharf  and  New 
Holland*  «-^  The  Ligova  canal,  twenty  verfts  long, 
has  its  water  from  the  Duderhof  hills,  with  which 
it  fupplies  the  fountains  of  the  imperial  fummer 
gardens,  diftributing  it  alfo  to  the  gardens  of  the  late 
prince  Potemkin,  and  at  the  fame  time  fupplying 
that  quarter  of  the  city  with  water. 

The  water  of  the  Neva,  and  its  feveral  arms  and 
running  canals,  which,  befides  the  Ligova  canaU 
fupplies  the  whole  city,  is  to  be  ranked  with  the 
lighteft,  cjeareft,  and  pureft  of  river  waters.  Fo- 
reigners indeed,  for  the  firft  month  or  two  of  their 
ftay  at  St.  Peterfburg,  perceive  a  certain  alterati^  i 
in  their  habit  of  body,  becoming  more  lax  than 
ufual,  which  has  chiefly  been  bid  to  the  charge  of 
theneva  water.  This  induced  Model,  and  after- 
wards Georgi,  both  profeffors  of  the  imperial  aca- 
demy, to  fubmit  it  to  a  chemical  procefs  :  when  the 
former  found,  in  eighty  medicinal  pounds  of  the 
water,  taken  above  the  city,  only  fixty-eight  grains 
of  calcareous  earth  and  three  grains  of  vegetable 
extrafl: ;  and  the  latter,  in  fifty  pounds  of  water, 
taken  within  the  city,  no  more  than  forty  grains  of 
calcareous  earth,  and  five  grains  of  extraft;  he 
found  it  alfo  very  poor  in  air.  The  accident  to  fo- 
reigners  Teems,  therefore,  to  be  more  owing  to  the 
change  in  their  way  of  living  and  other  caufes^ 
t^an  to  proccecl  from  the  water  of  the  Neva,  which  • 

>tnply 
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^mply  compenfates  the  want  of  wells  and  fpringt 
tq  the  city/ 

In  ftilj  weather,  the  lev.el  of  the  water  in  the 
feveraji  outlets  varies  about  two  feet ;    (trong  and 
continued  eaft  winds  drive  the  water  quicker  into 
the  gulf^  and  accordingly  it  is  three  or  four  feet 
lower  than  the  mean  height.  On  the  contrary,  ftrong, 
lailing  weft  winds  fo  greatly  reftrain  the  current 
that  the  rive;'  rifes  about  as  much  above  its  mean 
height.    In  continued  ftorms  from  the  weft,  it  rifes 
in  the  arms,  meafured  at  the  fortrefs,  five,  ten, 
fifteen^  and  more  feet,     At  five  feet  it  overflows 
only  the  Qiores  without  buttrefles  in  the  weftehi 
quarter  of  the  town ;    at  ten  feet  and  upwards  of 
i^ncreafed  elevation,  only  the  eaftern  part  of  the  town 
remains  not  overflowed.     This  has  frequently  hap- 
pened }  but,  by  good  luck,  the  inundations  hitherto 
have  always  lafted  only  a  fhort  time,  generally  but  a 
few  hours ;  aild,  by  reafon  of  the  progreflive  height- 
ening  of  the  parts  built  upon,  by  the  rubbifli  of 
.  old,  and  the  materials  of  new  ereftions,  by  digging 
canals,  &c.  they  become  more  rare  and  Icfs  inju- 
rious. 

Some  thoufands  of  fhips  and  barks  annually  pafs 
and  repafs  the  Neva,  either  coming  from  the  inland  . 
parts  of  the  empire,  or  from  foreign  countries  acrofs 
pe  feas,  bringing  commodities  and  provifions  to  the 
amount  of  feveral  millions  of  rubles,  to  St.  Peterf- 
|>urg.  —  This  river  receives  in  its  courfe  ihejjora 
jmd  fhe  Tofnj^.' 
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Rivers  thai  fall  into  the  White-fca. 

The  DviNA.  This  river  is  called  by  the  Ruffians 
fievernaia  Dvina,  the  northern  Uvina ;  which  name 
it  firft  affumes  on  its  junction  with  the  two  rivers 
the  Sookhona  and  the  Youga,  which  arife  in  the 
government  of  Vologda.  This  junQion  is  formed 
9it  the  city  of  Uftiug,  whence  the  Dvina  takes  a  north- 
weft  ward  courfe  ;  and  at  Archangel  falls  into  the 
"White-fea,  after  having  divided  itfclf  into  twt)  confi-. 
derable  arms./  In  its  courfe  it  takes  in  fome  pretty 
large  rivers,  and  feveral  lefler  ftreams,  fuch  as,  on 
the  right,  the  Lufa,  the  Vichegda,  and  the  Pinega ; 
and  eo  the  left,  the  Vaga,  the  Temza,  &c.  Oppofite 
<o  the  mouth  of  the  Pinega  ftands  the  antient  city 
Kbolmogor.  The  merchant  veiTels  run  into  the 
faftern  arm  of  the  Dvina,  on  which  the  fort  Novaia 
Dvinka  h  built ;  hat  at  firft  the  weftern^  where 
Hands  the  monaftery  Korelikoi  monaftir,  was  the 
Kioft  frequented.  This  however  is  now  no  longer  paf- 
£lble.  In  general  the  ihoals  increafe  from  year  to 
year  in  both,  and  fuch  large  (hips  cannot  now  run  in 
as  formerly*  The  Dvina  has  the  honour  of  having 
given  reception  in  1553,  to  the  firft  englifh  fhip  that 
ever  came  to  Ruilia*  To  conclude^  it  flows  moftly 
through  a  fwampy  and  woody  region,  is  navigable 
from  Uftiug,  and  is  tolerably  abundant  in  fifh. 

The  KuLOi,  and  the  Mescn.     Both  flow  eaft^ 
ward  of  the  Dvina,  into  the  White-fea,  not  far  fronx 

each 
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each  other,  in  the  diftridl  of  the  town  of  Mefenfk. 
The  former  takes  its  rife  in  the  government  of 
Archangel ;  the  latter  in  chat  of  Vologda.  In  their 
not  very  extenfive  courfe  they  admit  the  waters  of 
feveral  fmaller  rivers. 

Rivers  that  fall  into  tie  Frozen  Ocean. 

'  All  thefe  rivers  have  a  very  perceptible  ebb  and 
flow. 

The  Petshora,  called  alfo  Bolfliaia,  or  great 
Petfhora  ;  to  diftinguifli  it  from  the  Vifliera,  which 
the  Siryanes  call  Peffliorya,  whence  originates  the 
name  Petftiora.  The  Petfliora  takes  its  rife  in  the 
weftern  fide  of  the  Ural-mountains  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Vologda,  follows  a  north-wed  courfe,  and 
fells  into  the  Fro:ien  ocean,  in  the  government  of 
Archangel,  after  dividing  into  feveral  powerful  arms. 
It  now  flows  through  a  low,  forefty,  and  almofl: 
uninhabited  country.  At  firft,  when  Siberia  was 
conquered,  the  way  thither  was  generally  by  th^ 
Petfliora.  They  failed  up  the  Dvina,  the  Vichegda, 
and  the  Vim,  then  went  a  fliort  fpace  by  land  to 
the  Petfliora,  then  up  that  river,  and  by  land  over 
the  UraUmountains,  to  the  Sofva,  from  this  into 
the  Tavda,  the  Tobol,  the  Irtyfli,  the  Oby,  the  Ket  j 
and  from  the  Ket  into  the  Yenifley,  &c. 

The  Oby.  This  originates  properly  in  the  Chi- 
iicfe  Soongoria,  from  whence  it^iifues  in  a  copious 
flream,  under  the  name  of  Tfliuliihman  \    and,  ia 

52  de- 
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52  degrees  north  latitude,  and  103**  30'  longittfd^j 
falls  into  the  lake  Teletzkoe,  hi  the  ruffian  territory. 
From  this  lake,  which  is  called  by  the  Tartars  Altin-* 
kul,  it  flows  out  again  under  the  appellation  of  the 
By,  not  taking  that  of  Oby  till  its  junftion  with 
the  Katunya.  Of  all  the  rivers  of  the  ruffian  empire 
it  is  efteemed  the  largefl.  In  its  upper  regiohs  it  has 
a  (trong  current  and  feveral  catara&s,  but  particu-^ 
larly  a  great  number  of  iflands,  moftly  in  the  circia 
of  Berofof.  Ac  67  degrees  north  latitude,  and  86* 
longitude,  it  empties  itfelf  into  the  gulf  of  the  fame 
name,  which  unites  it  with  the  Frozen  ocean  in  73 
degrees,  50  minutes  north  latitude,  and  90  degrees 
of  longitude.  The  principal  rivers  taken  up  in  its 
courfe  by  the  Oby,  are,  to  the  left ;  the  Katunya, 
the  Tfharyfh,  the  Alei,  the  Irtyfh,  the  Konda,  and 
the  Sofva ;  to  the  right,  the  Tfhumylh,  the  Tom, 
the  Tfhulym,  the  Ket,  and  the  Voch.  Up  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Ket,  the  Oby  has  moftly  high  and 
rocky  fhores  ;  but  farther  on,  quite  to  its  entrance 
into  the  Frozen  ocean,  it,  generally  fpeaking,  flows 
over  a  clayey,  fandy,  and  marly  bed.  It  is  navigable 
till  very  near  up  to  the  Teletzkoe-ozero,  uncom* 
monly  prolific  in  fifh,  and  in  many  places  is  accom* 
panied  by  forefts  of  large  pine  and  birch  trees.  The 
courfe  of  this  river  extends  about  three  thoufand 
verfts.     Of  its  collateral  rivers, 

I.  The  Irtysh  is  the  mod  confiderable.  It 
rifes  likewife  in  the  Chinefe  Soongoria  ;•  flows 
through  the  lake  Norfaifan,  in  north  latitude  46 

-  degrees 
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d^rees  30  minutes,  then  enters  the  Ruf&an  terri^ 
tory,  and,  after  ooeandering  through  a  large  tra£l  of 
country,  throws  itfelf  in  61  north  latitude,  and  86 
longitude,  into  the  Oby.  In  its  way  it  takes  up  the 
following  rivers }  to  the  right,  the  Buchtorma,  the 
Ulba,  the  Uba,  the  Om,  which  is  of  a  clear  but  black 
looking  water,  and  theTara,  all  of  which  again  take  in  a 
multitude  of  fmaller  rivers  and  ftreams :  to  the  left, 
the  Ablaket,  the  Dfargurban,  the  Ifhin,  the  Vagal, 
die  Tobol,  and  the  Konda.  The  Irtyfh  forms  feve* 
ral  iflands,  whereof  fome  difappear  at  times,  and 
their  places  are  fupplied  by  others  \  even  its  courfe 
is  very  variable,  fo  that  it  is  often  navigable  in  a 
place  where  it  was  not  before,  and  vice  verfa.  Its 
water  in  the  mferior  regions  is  whitiih  and  light, 
whence  it  Should  feem  that  it  flows  over  a  bottom 
moftly  of  calcareous  marl.  It  fwarms  with  fifli, 
and  its ,  flurgeon  are  of  a  flavour  particularly  deli-> 
cate« 

.  ^.  The  Tobol  takes  its  rife  in  52  degrees  30 
minutes  north  latitude,  and  8 1  degrees  longitude,  in 
the  country  of  the  Kirghiflzi,m  the  chain  of  moun« 
tains  that  parts  it  fR>m  the  government  of  Ufa.  It 
pours  itfelf  into  the  Irtyfli,  at  Tobolfk,  after  running 
a  courfe  of  about  five  hundred  verfls,  during  which  it 
takes  in  the  following  rivers :  the  Ui,  the  Ifct,  the 
Tura,and  the  Tavda,  which  all  fall  into  it  on  the  left. 
Of  thefe  theTurais  the  largeft ;  it  rifes  ncarVerkho- 
^uria  in  the  Ural-mountains,  in  about  59  degrees  of 
jK>rth  latitude,  and  glides  into  the  Tobol  in  57 
I  %  degrees 


degrees  jo  min.  after  h&viiig  taken  up  the  tiref§ 
SaMi,  Tegil,  Pyfhma,  Nitza,  &c.  Into  which  hft 
meiitkmedi  the  Neita,  the  Mifh^  arid  the  Irbit  flo^; 
By  this  acceflion.of  waters  the  Tora  becomes > 

confiderabie  riVer^  not  much  inferior  to  the  To^ 
bol  i<fdf«^^The  Ifet  is  likewife  a  river  of  feme  con>- 
foquclKSc.  It  rifes  out  of  a  lake  two  rerfts  from 
EkatarinenUtirg ;  and^  after  bating  taken  op  feveral 
rlrer^t  as^  the  Sifett,  the  Sinttva^  the  Tfetfha,  and 
the  Mbss,  falls  into  the  Tobol  in  5^  degrees  north 
Hi|}tude<<-^The  Tobol  has  mdflly  iow  ihores ;  and  ill 
the  iprmg  feafoh  frequeiltly  flieds  its  waters  hf 
aroUnd» 

3*  The  YfiNi^BY^  which  the  Tartsirs  and  Mon< 
gplej  Tl4iQ  irihabiti  the  fuperior  regions  of  it^  atow 
the  Tiingufta^  caU  K^m,  and  th^  OftiaKlSi  Onb  at 
Khdfes,  which  fignifics  fhc  Great  rivery  is  at  fipfk 
compofed  of  two  riverst  the  Kamfara  and  the  Vat 
kern,  originating  in  the  chinefe  Soongoria  (or  Bilk* 
hat ia}  and  form  a  cohjun^onin  gi  dejt^rees  30  mi- 
nates  ndrth  liatkude  and  1 1 1  of  longittide.  Atonttiie 
moutb  of  the  Boin-Kemtihyug  it  dnders  on  ruffian 
ground;  TOkd  hence  firft  takes  the  name  of  Yeniffey^ 
After  vark>«^  windings  k  no^  tends  northtiraird ;  Toad 
in  70  deg;rdeS' nor fh  latitude  and  105"  3:0' longitude^ 
forms*  a.  bay  containing  feveral  i^ands ;  and  at  hSt^ 
in  3:  degrees  30  min.  of  length,  falls  mto  the  fro- 
zen ocean;    In  autumn^  v^heta  its  water  is  at  th^ 

loweftr  ill  breadth,  e.  gr.  at  the  town  of  Yenfflfeifty 
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is   about  570  fathom,  whereas  in  the  fpring  it  is 
795  fathom  and  upwards.    The  coafts  of  the  Fro- 
aen  ocean,  between  the  mouths  of  the  YeniiTey 
sind  the  Oby,  are  called  the  Yuratzkoi  fhore.    The 
more  confiderable  ftreams  taken  up  by  the  Ycmffcy 
are  the  following :  on  the  right,  the  Ufs,  the  Tuban» 
the  Kan,  and  the   three  Tungufkis,  that  is,  the 
upper,  the  middle   or   podkammenaia,    and   the 
lower  Tunguika^     On  the  left :  the  Abakan,  thd 
ifelovi,  and  the  Turukhan^    The  Yeniflcy,  in  its 
fuperior  regions,  flows  over  a  very  ilony  bed }  and 
its  fliores,  particularly  the  eaftern,   are  moflly  befet 
with  lofty  mountains  and  rocks.     It  has  in  general 
a  very  rapid  courfe,  though  near  its  mouth  it  flows 
fo  gently  that  the  current  is  hardly  to  be  perceived 
at  alL     In  the  neighbourhood  of  I'urukanik  and 
elfewhere  it  forms  fome  confiderable  iHands ;  and 
between  the  cities  of  Yeniffeifk  and  Krafnoyaffk, 
feveral  catara£cs  are  to  be  feen.     The  Yenifley  is 
navigable  from  its  mouth  as  far  as  Abakan,  and 
yields  great  quantities  of  the  befl  fifh.     Of  all  the 
rivers  taken  up  by  the  YeniiTey. 

The  TuNcusKis  are  the  moft  eonfidemble.  The 
upper  Tungufka  arifes  out  of  the  Baikal,  and  bears 
the  name  of  Angara  till  its  union  with  the  Ilim« 
Befides  that,  it  takes  up  feveral  other  rivers,  as^ 
the  Koda,  the  Tfhado vetch,  the  Iriki,  the  Kamen^ 
ka,  the  Olenka,  and  the  Tatarikaia,  all  on  the 
right :  to  the  left  the  Oka,  and  the  Tlhuna  or  Uda. 

VOL.  I.  (^  This 
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This  Tuftgufka  has  moftly  a  ftony  bed?,  ftrewed 
with  rocks ;  with  feveral  catarads,  five  of  which 
are  very  confiderable.  Though  navigable  the 
whole  fummer  through,  it  muft  yet  be  confefled, 
that  this  navigation  is  toilfome  and  difficult.  —  The 
middle  Tungulka  takes  its  rife  in  the  government  of 
Irkutflc,  among  the  Baikal-mountains,  not  far  from 
the  origin  of  the  Lena  ;  and,  after  a  courfe  of  about 
eight  hundred  verfts,  and  after  having,  onthcright, 
taken  up  the  Tfhiucha  and  the  Tfhorna,  falls  into 
the  Ycniffey  in  62  degrees  north  latitude. — The 
lower  Tungufka  takes  its  fource,  indeed,  in  the 
fame  diftrifb,  but  bends  its  courfe  northward  ;  and 
after  having  taken  up  on  the  left,  the  rivers 
Niepa,  Svetlala,  with  many  others ;  and  on  the 
right,  the  Rofmaknika,  the  Turiga  and  the  Gorela, 
and  run  a  courfe  of  about  fifteen  hundred  verfts, 
ftrikes  into  the  Yeniifey,  not  far  from  Turukan&. 
Near  the  Tufukanlkoi-Troitzkoi-monaftir,  apc  fe- 
veral dangerous  whirlpools  in  it. 

4.  The  Khatanga.    It  arifes  out  of  a  lake  in 
the  government  of"  Tobolfk,  in  about  68  degrees 
north  latitude ;  and   1 1  o  longitude  ;  and  in  1 20 
longitude    rufhes  into  a  large  bay  of  the  Fro- 
zen ocean,  called  Khatanfkaia  guba.     This  river 
fliapes  it  courfe  for  the  moft  part  through  a  low  and 
very  marfliy  country.   The  moft  confiderable  rivcra 
taken  up  by  the  Khatanga,  are  the  Kheta  and    the 
Potigan. 

»  5-  Th€ 


5»  The  Lena.  This  is  the  greateflf  river  of  eaf- 
tcm  Siberia.  It  takes  its  origin  on  the  north- 
Mreftern  fide  of  the  Baikal  from  a  morafs,  runs  at 
firft  weftwardB,  then  along  to  the  diftria:  of  Ya-* 
kttl&  eafttrards,  and  laftly  towards  the  norih^  where- 
after having  divided  itfelf  into  five  great  branches 
ac  its  mouth)  and  thereby  formed  four  confiderable 
iflands,  it  flows  into  the  Frozen  ocean.  Its  courfe  is 
computed  to  be  five  thoufand  v^rfts.  Its  fourceisin 
•52  degrees  30  miniites  north  latitude^  its  mouth  iii 
7i  degrees  latitude  and  theeaftern  atm  in  153,  and 
the  weftern  in  143  degrees  of  Idngitudci  The 
Lena  has  in  general  a  vety  gentle  tutreiit.  The 
bottom  is  nioftly  fandy,  and  the  fliore  only  In  the 
tipper  regions  befet  with  hills  and  clifFa.  It  takes 
in  a  multitude  of  fmaller  rivers  ;  thd  moll  confide- 
table  of  which  are  to  the  left  t  the  Manfurka,  the 
Ilga,  the  Kuta,  the  Inse,  -the  Viluy,  and  the  Muna : 
to  the  right,  the  Kireng,  the  Vitim,  the  Patoma^ 
the  Olekma,  and  thi^  Aldan,  into  which  again  fe- 
deral brooks  tranfmit  their  waters.  But  of  all  thefe 
the  largcft  are  the  Vitim,  the  Olekma,  the  Viluy-j 
^Lnd  the  Aidant  Out  of  the  Lena  travellers  pafs 
into  the  Aldan,  from  that  into  the  Maia,  and  from 
the  Maia  into  the  Yudotna,  from  which  they  have 
but  a  (hort  route  to  tnake  by  land  to  Okhotfk. 

6.  The  Yana.  It  takes  its  origin  out  of  a  Uttlc 
Ukc,  in  about  64  degrees  north  latitude,  direGs 
its  courfe,  with  fome  fmdll  turns,  towards  the 
north,  and  previous  to  its  difcharging  itfelf  into  ^the 

CL2  Frozen 
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Frozen  ocean,  forms  five  confiderable  arms,  whicJi 
iSuc  in  a  capacious  bay.  No  large  rlver^  but  k 
great  many  fmall  ftreams  flow  into  the  Yana« 

7.  The  Inoighirka  arifes  in  nearly  the  fame  ht^ 
titude  as  the  Yana,  in  the  Stanovoi-Krebet,  is  rein* 
forced  by  the  Amekon,  and  a  multitude  of  fmaller 
rivers }  and  falls,  in  four  great  arms,  into  the  Pro* 
zen  ocean* 

8.  The  Kolyma,  or  Kov7ma»  arifes  alfo  in  the 
Stanovoi-Krebet,  almoft  over  againft  Okhotlk;  is 
much  invigorated  by  the  waters  of  numerous  rivers, 
particularly  the  Omolon,  forms  a  multitude  of 
iilands^  and  by  means  of  four  broad  arms  flows 
into  the  Frozen  0Gean4 

Rivers  that  flow  into  the  tlajiern  or  Pacific  ocean. 

The  Anadyr.    This  arifes  in  the  country  of  the 
Tchuktchi,  out  of  a  lake  among  the  frontier  moun^ 
tains  which  are  a  continuation  of  Stanovoi-Krebet, 
here  called  Yablonoi-Krebet ;  and  is  therefore  to  be 
difUnguidied  from  the  nertfliinikoi  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  alfo  bears  the  name  of  Yablonoi-Krebet^ 
The  former  has  its  appellation  from  the  brook  Yab- 
lona^  which  is  the  firft  confiderable  flream  that  ruiu 
into  the  Anadyr,  on  the  right.     Indeed  it  admits  a 
great  many  other  dreams  on  either  fide  j  but  they 
are  none  of  them  very  large.     The  bed  of  the 
Anadyr  is  in  general  fandy,  and  its  current  is  by 
no  means  rapid ;  its  channel  is  very  broad,  aiKl 
contains  a  good  number  of  ifles,  but  throughout  of 

5  fo 
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fo  little  depth,  that  it  can  ftarcely  be  croffed  in  any 
port  with  the  common  ferry-boatg  of  that  country^ 
called  (hitiki,  which  ^ave  no  iron  in  their  conftruc- 
tion,  being  only  fewed  together,  and  drawing  no 
more  than  two  foot  water.     Only  at  the  going  off 
of  the  ice  is  the  ftream  of  any  tolerable  depth, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Krafnaia  to  the  place  of  its 
exit.    From  the  fource  of  the  Anadyr  to  the  brook 
Yablona,  not  a  wood  is  to  be  feen,  but  pure  barren 
jnoontains ;  below  the  YablOna  are  fome  ftripes  of 
meadow-land  stnd  fome  poplar  trees ;  and  on  the 
mountains  to  the  left,  for  at  leaft  a  hundred  verfts 
above  Ai^adyrikoiroftrog,  are  thin  woods  of   larch 
trees  and  dwarfifli  iiberian  cedars  *•    The  whole  of 
the  northerq  region  as  fiar  as  the  Anadyr,  is  in  ge- 
neral deftitute  of  ftandard  trees,  and  has  fcarcely 
any  pieces  fit  for  pafture ;   whereas  fouth  of  the 
river,  at  no  great  diftance,   efpecially    about  the 
head  of  the  main,  .the  Penfhina  and  the  Aklan,  are 
tail  timber  forefts  in  >abunda[nce^    From  the  Ana- 
dyr quite  to  the  Kolyma  and  the  Frozen  ocean,  and 
throughout  tfaie  whale  country  of  the  Tchuktctu, 
no  more  forefl;  has  been  difcovered ;  nay,  in  this 
lad  country,  the  meadow-fhrubs  fcarcely  (hoot  above 
a  (pan  high;  as   in  the  whole  trafl  along  the  nor- 
thern coafl;  of  Siberia.    But  fo  much  the  more  fre- 
quent are  the  flats,  overgrown  with  yellow  and 
wliite  mofsy  on  which  innumerable  herds  of  wild 
reia-deer  find  pafture. 

•  Slanetz. 

<L3  The 
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The  Kamtshatka,  on  the  petiiiifula  of  thai 
name.    It  rifes  in  the  fouthein  half  of  it,  takes  its- 
(Touife  northwards,  but  tuma  weftward>  and  falls 
\)c\ow  Niihnei-Kamtihatikoii  into  the  ocean* 

The  Am  OOF..     It  is  formed  of  the  two  riyefg, : 
fhe  Argopn  and  the  Shilka,  and  iirft  $ake$  this.- 
name  x>n   their  conjundion,    and  therefore  firft  ^ 
pn  the  chin^fe  territory.     TheShilka^  obtain^   its  > 
fource  ill  thip  high  mountains,  ninn  with  then% 
through  the  nertfhinikpi  di(tri£l,  and ,  on   the  I^ft; : 
t^es  up  the  Ingoda,  with  fever^^i  oth$r   rivulets.  - 
The  Argopn  arifes  out  of  a  lake  joft  upon  the  firon*  \ 
tiers  that  part  Rufiia  from  China,  and  forn:is  tl^  . 
t>order  all  the  way  to  its  exit  in  tlxe  Shilka. 

By  the  treaty  of  17^7  the  Amoor  belongs  entirely  : 

to  China }  otherwife,  the  fliip-biiilding  oil  the  fea  of  _ 

Okhotfk  would  be  greatly  facilitated  to  the  RuiBai^Sj 

^s  much  of  the  materials  might  then  be  brought  by 

wat^r  ^hich  now  come  by  land  at  a  great  expense. 

*  . 

Rivers  that  fall  into  the  Cafpian* 

The  YiMBA  or  Emba.     It  takes  its  rife  in  the 
fouthernmpd  part  of  the  Ural-mountains,  and  coi^* 
fUtute$  the  border  between  the  ufimikoi  gpverxx- 
pent  and  the  country  of   the  SLirghiftzi,  thpugh 
the  forts  are  inuch  more  to  the  weft,  namely  oii  the 
yiycr  Uf  2^1-     The  Yemba  takes  up  only  one  river  of 
^ny  note,  the  Sagifs,  has  a  ftrong  current,  bi^t    19 
p,  (he  fame  tim^  very  fhallow.     It  is  the  moft  eaik- 
vard  of  all  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Cafpian. 
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• 

The  Ural  (formerly  the  Yaik)  Jias  its  Iburcc 
m  the  weftem  fides  of  the  Ural- mountains,  break- 
ing out  of  them  near  the  fort  of  Orik,  for  a  long 
tra^  ftrikes  its  courfe  tureftward,  but  from  thence 
runs  directly  fouth,  and,  at  about  47  degrees  north 
ktitude>  and  70  degrees  longitude,  fails  iilto  the 
Cafpian.  It  is  a  large  river  of  a  raf^d  current,  and 
pure  water,  known  to  the  antients  under  the  name  of 
Rhymnus.  Its  courfe  is  computed  at  three  thou- 
land  verfts.  It  has  formed  from  times  immemorial 
^  limits  between  the  Kirghiftzi  and  the  Baflikirtzi ; 
and  (till  there  are  upon  it  thirty  forts  and  feveral 
forepofts,  agaihft  the  former.  The  moft  confident* 
Me  rivers  taken  up  by  the  Ural,  sire,  to  the  leftj 
the  Or  and  the  Ilek  %  and  to  the  right,  the  KifiU 
and  the  Sakmara.  Its  banks,  in  the  upper  regions; 
•re  ridged  with  fteep  and  lofty  rocks :  but  lower 
down  it  flows  through  a  tolerably  dry.  and  very 
ikiine  fteppe.     It  is  peculiarly  abundant  in  fifli. 

The  Volga,  one  of  the  mod  £cimous  rivers  of 
Europe.  By  the  writers  of  antiquity  it  is  fometimes 
named  R  ha,  and  fometimes  A  r axis,  by  the  Tartars 
Idel,  Adal,  or  Edel,  (denoting  plenty,)  and  by  the 
Mordvines  is  fliil  called  Rhau.  It  takes  its  fourcc 
in  the  government  of  Tver,  in  the  Valday  fj-ontiet 
mountains,  from  feveral  lakes,  flows  thence  through 
that  and  the  governments  of  Taroflaf,  Koftroma, 
Mifimey-Novgorod,  Kazan,  Simbirflc,  Saratof,  and 
Caucafus,  and  falls  near  Aftrakhan  into  the  Cafpian, 
ftfter  having  parted  into  almofl  feventy  arms,  and 

0^4  thereby 
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thereby  formed  a  multitude  of  iflands.    It  is  rec- 
koned to  travel  in  its  courfe  above  four  thoufand 
verfls.     It  is  vreli  known  to  be  an  old  projeA  of 
uniting  the  Volga  with  the  Don,  in  order  to  be 
able,  by  mea^s  of  this  ixrater-commtfnication,  to  fi^U 
from  the  Baltic  and  the  Cafpian  into  the  £uxine. 
Seleupus  Nicatioi:,  after  him  Selim  II.  and  laftly 
Peter  the  great,  attempted  the  execution  of  it,  and, 
in  all  appearance  were  prevented  from  fucceisding, 
certainly  not  by  the  imprafticability  of  the  matt^, 
but  by  other  circumftances.     It  is  thought  that  this 
jun&ion  by  means  of  a  canal  in   the  diftrift  of 
Tzaritzin,  where  the  Don  runs  at  the  diftance  of 
pnly  fifty  yerfts  from  the  Volga,  vould  be  more 
eafily  effe£tcd  than  by  the  propofed  Kamiflienka.  — r 
On  the  fhores  of  the  Volga  are  a  number  of  very 
refpedable  cities  and  towns,  as,  Tver,  Uglitih,  Ro- 
manof,  Yaroflaf,  Koflroma,    Balochna,  Ni(hney-r 
Novgoxiod,   Kufmodemianik,   Tihebakfar,    Kazan^ 
Simbirfk,  Sifran,  Saratof,  Tzaritzin,  and  Aftrakhan* 
It  rolls  its  waters  throngh  many  fertile  regions,  and 
in  its  inferior  courfe  is  accompanied  by  beaudful 
forefts  of  oak.     In  the  fpring  it  violently  overflows^ 
and  is  then  navigable  where  at  other  times  it  is  not. 
However,  the  chief  navigation  of  it  begins  already 
at  Tver.     The  Volga   poffelTes  this  material  ad- 
vantage, that  it  has  no  catarads,  nor  any  otherwife 
dangerous  places;    but  it  is  continually  growing 
fhallower  from  time  to  time,  fo  as  to  give  grounds 
foi;  ^ppreh^nfion  that  it  may  one  day  be  np  lop^^ 

navi- 
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navigable  for  veflels  of  ^ny  tplerable  fize.  At  the 
commenicement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  fibet 
Tian  falt-fhips  might  fliil  be  loaded  with  :  30,000  or 
i40j0oo  poods  of  that  article,  and  fo  be  brought  to 
Nifhney-Npvgprod  :  at  prefent  they  can  take  in  no 
more  than  from  70,oqq  to  90^000  popd.  In  fifl|. 
it  is  e;|ctrpmely  plentiful,  efpecially  in  fterlet, .  ftur** 
geon,  biela  reba,  &c.  —  The  Volga,  in  its  extenfive 
courfe  takes  in  a  great  number  of  rivers  and  brooks  ; 
the  principal  of  which  are : 

f*  Tl^e  Kamma.  It  is  t\\c  large|l  of  all  the 
rivers  that  unite  their  ilreams  with  the  Volga,  and 
at  its  moi)th  is  to  the  full  as  large  as  it.  The 
Kamma  rifes  in  the  government  of  Perme,  from  the 
weftern  proje£Uoi}$  qf  the  Ural-chain,  nearly  ia 
the  fame  region  with  it,  waters  a  fmall  part  of  the 
government  of  Viatka,  flows  through  a  hrgc  trad; 
of  the  government  of  Perme,  forms  the  border  be«. 
(ween  the  governments  of  Viatka  and  Ufa ;  and 9 
at  Laifheva^  (ixty  verfts  below  Kazan,  falls  into 
the  Volga.  In  its  courfe  it  runs  over  a  fpace  of  a 
thoufaud  yerft$«  By  the  Tartars  it  is  called  Tfhol* 
man-Idel.  For  the  trjinfport  of  fait  and  iron  from 
Siberia,  it  is  one  qf  the  moft  important  rivers  of 
the  empire.  This  is  phiefly  effcfted  by  the  Tchuffo- 
vaiya  and  the  Belaiya,  two  rivers  of  confidcrable 
magnitude,  flowing  into  it  on  the  left.  Befide 
ihefe,  the  Kampia  takes  up  a  great  number  of 
other  rivers,  fuch  as,  on  the  left,  the  Kolva,  the 
Yaiva,  the  Kofya,  and  the  Ik  j  on  the  right,  the 

Obva, 
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Obva,  the  Okhan,  and  the  Umyak.  The  Kamma, 
above  the  moutfi  of  the  Belaiya  (which  is  of  a  whitifh 
water,)  has  a  blackifh  -wholefome  water.  It  is 
moftly  attended  by  a  ridge  of  mountains,  coiififting 
of  fand,  gypfunij  and  marl,  with  forefts  of  firs 
and  oaks.  It  is  tolerably  well  ftored  with  fifli ;  and 
they  are  reckoned  better  tafted  than  thofe  of  the 
Volga. 

2.  The  Okka.  This  arifes  in  the  government 
of  Orel,  irrigating  that,  and  the  governments  of 
Kaluga,  Tula,  Mofco,  Rezan,  Tambof,  Vladimir, 
and  Nifhney. Novgorod,  then  falls,  at  the  city  of 
the  lad  mentioned  name,  into  the  Volga.  It  is  a 
very  confiderable  river,  navigable  to  its  upper  re* 
gions,  takes  up  a  multitude  of  fmaller  dreams,  and 
thus  efiefls  an  excellent  communication  between 
mofl:  of  the  inland  governments  of  the  empire.  It 
receives,  on  its  left,  the  Ugra,  the  Moflcva,  and  the 
Kliafma ;  and  on  its  right,  the  Upa,  the  Ofetr,  and 
the  Mokfha. 

The  Terek.  It  originates  in  the  caucafian 
mountains,  runs  at  firfl  towards  the  weft  and  fouth, 
but  turns  afterwards  entirely  to  the  eaft ;  and,  in 
about  '44  degrees  north  latitude,  and  6^  longitude, 
falls  into  the  Cafpian.  Together  with  a  great 
number  of  little  mountain-brooks,  it  takes  up, 
among  others,  the  Bakfan,  the  Malka,  and  the 
Soonftia.  —  Its  fource  lies  properly  in  the  fnow- 
mountains  of  Caucafus,  on  the  higheft  partition- 
ridges  of  the  frontiers  of  Georgia.    Its  courfe  h 

yapid; 
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rapid ;  an4,  in  the  months  of  July  and  Auguft^ 
vhen  the  melted  fnows  r ufii  down  in  torrents  from 
the  mountains  into  the  plain  beneath,  fwells  to  the 
height  of  eight  or  ten  feet  above  its  ufual  level  ia 
^autumn,  winter,  and  fpriitg.  It  then  overflows  its 
banks  in  mlny  places,  and  lays  the  adjacent  country 
under  water  ;  making  icfelf  in  different  parts  new; 
beds,  and  choaking  up  the  old  with  fand.  In  its* 
inferior  courfe,  as  far  as  Kitzliar,  it  is  almoft  enr 
drdy  unaccompanied  by  woods ;  filrther  up,  to 
Starogladka,  by  a  few ;  and  thence  upwards,  its 
banks  arc  richly  garnifhed  with  forefts,  particularly 
of  oaks,  wild^fruit  trees,  and  a  variety  of  others.  It 
jdoes  not  freeze  over  every  year,  though  in  winter 
it  is  full  of  driving  ice.  In' this  feafon  its  water 
is  tolerably  clear,  which,  at  other  times,  above' 
KitzKar,  is  turbid  with  earthy  particles ;  but,  when 
taken  up,  it  foon  grows  clear,  and  is  then  bright, 
well  tafted,  and  of  good  quality.  Below  Kitzliar,  the' 
river  has  a  hr  lefs  fall,  and  divides  into  feveral  arms, 
in  which  the  parted  ftrcam  fo  gently  flows,  that  it 
has  time  to  depofe  its  earthy  particles,  whereby  thefe 
arms  are  alternately  filling  up  jTo'ihat  now  one,  and' 
then  another,  reprefents  the  main  river*  In  the 
lower  regions,  on  the  fliores  of  the  Terek,  are  feen- 
vineyards,  mulberry,  and  other  fruit-trees,  to  which 
(ucceed  falt-lakes,  and  fprings  of  the  fame  nature. 
Its  bed  is  moftly  of  fand  and  clay.  In  fifli,.  the 
7*ere]$:,  a;  well  as  all  itg  collateral  rivers,  is  poor. 

Yet 
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Yet  there  are  caught  in  it  fturgeon*,  beluga  f, 
fpyruga  t,  falmon  in  plenty,  fat-fifli  §,  carp,  barbel  Ry 
fhad,  pike,  fudak  f^  pearch  0,  lefchtfc  ^,  hfifliTOttersy 
^y^$,  fortoifes,  icc^ 

Rivers  that  f alt  into  the  Euxine^ 

The  Kuban,  or  the  Hypanis  of  the  antients. 
It  rifes  io  the  caucafian  mountains,  and  is  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  a  number  of  fmall  rivers. 
With  the.  river  Tumefek  it  makes  feveral  iflands 
between  the  Palqs  Masotis  aqd  the  Euxine,  of  which 
one  of  the  fiaeft  is  the  ifle  of  Taman ;  a  principal 
arm  of  it  falls  northward  into  the  former,  and 
the  other  fouthward  into  the  Euxine.  The  river 
in  general,  and  the  firft  arm  in  particular,  has  a 
rapid  courfe  and  clear  water.  But  that  arm  which 
iaHs  intQ  the  Euxine,  fioi;^  in  a  very  gentle  current, 
I^s  a  troubled  water,  and  forms  at  its  mouth  a 
pretty  fpacious  bay,  which  however  is  fo  fliallow 
t^at  it  can  never  ierve  as  a  haven.  On  the  other 
hand  the  ifle  of  Taman  has  an  excellent  haven  at 
Phanagoria.  The  jILuban  has  neither  rocks  nor 
water-falls,  and  therefpre  is  well  adapted  to  naviga* 
tion  with  veflels  that  do  not  draw  much  water. 
It   admits  to    the  right,  the  rivers  Barakla  and 

•  Acipen&r  fturio.          +  Acipcnfcr  hufo.  J  Acipcnfcr. 

ftellatus,  Pall*          §  Cyprinus  chalcoldes.  ||  CTpnnus 

barbus.                      i  Lucio  perca.                  fl  Perca  fluviatilis. 

{  Cyprinusbarba. 

Barfukta } 
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^Barfukta ;  and  to  the  left,  the  Taifik,  the  Ya^i 
the  Urp,  the  Sagrafla,  the  Laba,  the  Karabokan,  and 
feveral  other  fmall  rivers  that  flow  into  it  from  the 
mountains.  In  the  mountainous  part  of  thet  country 
watered  by  it,  its  banks  are  rery  fteep ;  but  in  the 
lower  regions  they  are  flat^  where  the  country  is 
one  continued  fteppe,  almofl  entirely  deftitute  of 
wood,  but  in  other  refpe&s  fertile  enough.  The 
ifle  of  Taman  particularly  poflefTes  an  excellent,  9nd 
in  fome  diftrifts  an  ever- verdant  foil.  The  mouii- 
tains  in  the  fuperior  regions  of  the  Kuban  are 
thickly  ftrewn  whh  forefts.  In  its  neighbourhood 
alfo,  namely  at  Atlhuel^  is  a  fine  lake  of  fait 
water. 

The  Don,  or,  as  it  was  called  by  the  antients, 
the  Takais,  is  the  fecond  chief  river  which  falls 
into  the  Palus  Mseotis,  and  by  it  into  the  Euxine. 
It  ori^ates  in  the  government  of  Rezan,  from 
the  Ivanofikoe  lake,  and,  after  a  courfe  of  about  a 
thoufand  verfts,  falls  into  the  fea  near  Azof.  It- 
flows  for  the  moil  pare  over  a  flat  country,  covered 
with  flowers  and  forefls.  The  forefts,  confifting 
moftly  of  pines  and  oaks,  accompany  it  quite  to 
the  circailian  mountains.  Its  bed  has  neither  rocks 
nor  large  ftones,  but  is  formed  generally  of  fand, 
marl,  and  lime ;  for  which  reafon  it  flows  very 
gently,  and  here  and  there  has  broad  fand-banks 
and  fmall  iflands.  It  is  liable  to  violent  inundations. 
Its  water  is  turbid  and  whitifli ;  and  is  faid  to  be 
90t  wholefome   to  every  conftitution.     It  indeed 

abounds 
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ihotm^tin  fi(b{  yet  in  this  tegard  is  not  to  hi 
compucd .  with  the  Volga.  Below  Voronetch  the 
Don .  Qommotoly  freeze^  about  Novemt)er ;  and 
rFfibruary  has  fcarce  begun  before  the  ice  goes  oSL 
Thia .  river  is^  therefore,  from  its  magoitnde  and 
other  qualities^  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the 
tsade  of  thefe  parts  y  it  flows  through  the  govern^ 
snents  of  Rczan,Tambof,  Voronetz,  and  Ekatarinoo 
flaf.  <  Among  the  principal  rirers  taken  up  by  the 
Don,  are  c  the  Voronetz,  the  Kbopei*,  the  Donet2:9 
and  the  Manitih.   . 

t.  Of  thefe  theDoNETz  is  the  moft  confiderable. 
It  takes  its  rife  in  the  government  of  Kurik>  flowing 
as  far  as  Caucafus  through  a  fertile  and  very  popu* 
lous  country.  It  is  navigable  from  the  Ifum,  and  has 
nearly  the  fame  water  and  the  fame  kinds  of  fifh 
with  the  Don. 

a.  The  VoRONETz  has  its  origin  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Tambof ;  in  a  fruitful  region  furniflied  with 
lieautiful  forefts  of  oak.  Its  banks  are  well  inhabited^ 
and  copioufly  (trewn  with  towns  and  villages.  By 
means  of  a  canal  that  unites  two  petty  rivers  that 
tun  into  the  Voronetz  and  the  Okka,  one  may  fail 
in  fmall  barks  from  the  Voronetz  into  the  Okka, 
fo  that  the  Volga  is  thus  in  a  manner  connected 
with  the  Don ;  but^  not  to  mention  that  this  paf^ 
fage  can  only  be  efleded  in  little  barks»  the  vaft 
circuitous  way  that  muft  be  taken  up  the  Volga,  ia 
order  to  come  into  the  Don>  defeats  the  benefit  that 
might   otherwife  be  derived  from  it.  <^  Not  far 

below 


below  tltecrt^  of  Voroneteb>  i«^  fee  the  dock-yapd^ 
at  Tavrof  on  the  Dob  eftabliflied  by  Poter  L  m  the 
year  17089  where  large  (hips  are  conftrudled  .for  tfae^ 
aavigation  of  the  Euxine. 

The  Dniepr,  or  the  Bory&thenes  of  the  apciasyt 
geographers,  arifes  in  the  goveraineiic  of  Smoleoik, 
not  hi  from  the  diilrid  where  the  Dana  and  the 
Volga  tdkt  their  fource.  This  large  river  direda 
its  courf^  fouthw^rds  tp  tbej&u^ne;.  and^  after 
having  formed  tbeJLiimum^a  9iv%^Iake  about  fixty 
vcrfts  in  length  a^d  ten  in  breadth,  falls,  into  the 
Euxine  near  Otc^akof  and  Kioburn.  Befides 
traverfiag  the  goverament  of .  S<Bolf n(k,  k  runs 
through  the  provinces,  of  Mo.hil^^  Tchernigof,,  Kief^ 
and  Ekatarinoflaf,  and  forms  the  boundary,  between 
three  of  them  and  Poland*  TheDniepr  purfues 
a  courfe  of  aboujt  fifteen  hundred  verAs,  chiefly 
through  the  moft  fertile  provinces  and,  the  moft 
genial  climates  of  the  empire.  At  Smolenik,  it 
ufually  freezes  in  November,  at  KrementOiok  in 
December,  and  at  Kief  in  January ;  and  in  the  laftf^ 
mentioned  region,  breaks  up  abo.ut  the  beginning  of 
March.  It  is  broader,  deeper,  a^d  more  rapid 
than  the  Don  ;  has  a  number  of  iilands^  a  bed 
partly  fandy  and  ftony,  and  partly  of  marl ;  and* 
though  a  calcareous,  yet  a  falubrious  water.  At 
Kief  there  is  a  large  bridge  of  boats  thrown  over  it;^ 
of  3,583  feet  two  inches  of  France,  or  about  fevea 
hundred  ruffian  fajenes  or  fa;homs  in  length,  and 
ia  many  places  has  very  commodious  ferries.    Ta 
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the  abbve^iqentioiied  city,  from  Stnolenfk^  it  i^ 
navigable  in  perfect  fafety ;  but  below  it,  at  a  dif^ 
tance  of  fixty  verfts  from  the  influx  of  the  Sura, 
down  to  Alexandrofikaia,  ard  thirteen  catafads  ia 
regular  fucceflion,  which  are  fcaufed  by  a  multitude  . 
of  banks  and  blocks  of  granite  projefUng  into  tb^ 
river  J  neverthelefS)  at  tery  high  water,  it  may  bef 
navigated  with  empty  barks,  above  it,  the  cargoes 
whereof  muft  be  ihipped  algain  in  other  veflfels  at 
feventy  verfts  ftilF  lower  down*  From  thefe  water- 
fiills  to  its  mouth,  the  diftance  is  about  four  hundred 
verfts,  where  it  may  be  pafled  in  all  parts  without 
t|ie  fmalleft  danger*  Its  mouth  is  in  many  places 
deep  enough,  and  might  be  made  commodious  for 
(hipping.  As  far  as  Kief  it  is  accompanied  by 
thick  forefts ;  but  below  that  city,  its  fhores  af  e 
moftiy  bare,  or,  efpedally  iil  the  Uppet  regions, 
befet  with  hills  and  mountains.  Laftly,  the  Dniepi" 
yields  plenty  of  filh,  particularly  from  its  mouthy 
to  Kherfon,  and  farther  up.  The  Sofh,  the  Defiia, 
theSoolU,  the  Pfiol,  the  Vorflda,  the  Sammara, 
the  Inguletz,  and  feveral  other  waters,  flow  into  it. 

The  BoouE.  It  rifes  in  Poland,  parting  that ' 
kingdom  and  a  portion  of  Eui'opean  Turkey  from 
Ruflia;and,  at  Otchakof,  fall*  into  the  Euxine* 
Among  others,  it  lakes  up  the  Ingul,  the  Sinucha^ 
and  the  Guiloi ;  and  thus  becomes  a  very  confidera- 
bie  river* 

Mineral 
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Mineral  wafers. 

It  is  indeed  furprifing  that  in  this  vaft  empire  fo 
proportionably  few  mineral  fprings  fhould  have  beem 
hitherto  found,  if  we  except  the  falt-fources  and 
lakes,  which  4^  not  belong  to  this  place.  In  mi- 
neral fubftances  there  is  certainly  no  deficiency  in 
many  parts ;  it  mufl:  therefore  arife  from  feme  other 
caufe.  Perhaps  the  great  diftance  from  the  fea. 
Hence  it  may  likewife  be,  that  in  the  inland  parts 
of  the  country  every  trace  of  the  old  volcanos,  that 
doubtlefs  exifted  here  fome  thoufand  years  ago,  is 
effaced.— The  mineral  waters  at  prefent  known,  and 
occafionally  applied  to  medicinal  oife,  are :  , 

I .  Sulphureous  •  and  liver-of-fulpbur  f  waters. 

(Bot/prings.) 

Thefe  are  the  mofl:  numerous.  Some  are  of  luke- 
warm, others  warm,  and  a  few  of  hot  water,  viz. 

I.  A  fetid  fulphureous  fpring  is  in  Sarepca  on  the 
Volga,  in  the  bed  of  the  mill-pond,  and  another 
near  Saratof. 

a.  Another  is  near  Selo  Klintfchy  in  the  govern- 
ment  of  Perme. 

*  Sulphur-fprlngs,  which  ufiially  afford  hepatic  air  or  fiJpha- 
rated  hydrogcnc  gas. 

f  L.iver-of-fulphur  Iprings ;  i.  e.  fprings  which  are  impreg- 
nated with  fulphuratc  :  they  alfo  afford  hepatic  air  or  fulphurat- 
cd  hydrogcnc  gas. 
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3.  The  like  fetid  water  and  mud  are  contained  in 
many  of  the  bitter  lakes  and  other  waters  in  Sibe- 
ria ;  for  inftance,  the  lakes  Karaulnoe  and  Gorkoe 
on  the  lines  of  Ifchim,  the  Puftoy  on  the  Kurta- 
xhyihy  and  the  ilream  Ofcha  on  the  Baraba,  which 
emits  a  great  quantity  of  inflammable  air. 

4*  The  baths  on  the  Terek  in  the  caucafean  go- 
vernment.    Thefe  on  being  difcovered  to  Peter  the 
great,  were  examined  by  his  order  in    17 17  by 
Dr  .Schober,  but  have  been  thoroughly  explored 
only  of  late  by  the  academician  Guldenftsdt.     The 
principal  of  thpfc  is  the  St.  Peter's  bath,    formerly 
^  called  the  Baragunfchian  ;  and  next  to  this  are  the 
St.  Catharine's,  the  St.  Paul's,  and  the  St.  Mary's 
baths.     The  mountains  whence  they  iffue  confifl  of 
fandflone  and  whetflone.     St.  Peter's  bath  is  form- 
ed by  three  feveral  fources  pretty  diftant  from  each 
other.     Their  proper  heat  is  71  degrees  of  Reau« 
mur's  thermometer,    let  the   temperature  of  the 
atmofphere  be  as  it  may.     The  warmth  of  the  other 
fources  rifes  from  41  to  60  degrees.     All  thefe  wa- 
ters, even  the  cold  ones,  are  clear  as  cryflal.     In 
tafte  and  fmell  they  refemble  liver  of  fulphur,  which 
however  they  entirely  lofe  in  twenty-four  hours. 
M.  Falk  thinks  their  component  parts,  in  a  pounds 
confid  of  1 2  ounces  and  about  3  grains  of  GIau« 
ber's  fait,  three  grains  of   calcareous  earth,  very 
little  fulphur  diflblved  in  mineral  alkali,  no  iron, 
little  aether,  and  a  trace  of   alum :  according  to 
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GulSehfliasdt,  however,  this  crater  contains  nothing 
more  than  fulphur  ahd  alkaline  falt^  which,  mixed^ 
produce  liver  of  fulphur,  no  iron;  but  a  conlidera- 
ble  proportion  of  calcareous  earth* — Befides  thefe» 
Acre  are  other  warm  fpiings  in  thefe  parts,  as :  the 
warm  baths  on  the  river  Koyfla,  near  Kitzliar,  caU 
led  St«  Andrew's  baths,  and  Ukewife  proceed  froni 
fandftone  ',  and  the  warm  fprmgs  on  the  Podkumka^ 
thirty  verfts  from  the  fort  of  St.  George,  ifluing  frpnl 
mount  Mafchuluu  Their  componeht  parts  are  thes 
fione  with  the  forbgoing,  dniy  their  warmth,  is  per- 
ceptibly lefs.  In  regard  to  the  medicinal  virtues  of 
thefe  baths,  it  is  aflerted  that  their  internal  ufe  ift 
very  beneficial,  in  the  fwe^ed  neck  or  other  fcrofu^^ 
lous  indurations  of  that  kind,  ftriftur^  of  tht  bread, 
phthifis,  arifing  from  glandular  obftrudioils,  in 
obftrudionk  of  the  liver,  in  the  jaundice,  in  hypio- 
chondriacal  affe£tioni,  hasmorrhoids  proceeding 
from  obfttudions  in  the  bowels )  in  fine,  to  perfons 
who  labour  under  a  ihortnefs  of  breath  from  indu- 
rations  6r  calculous  fubftazices  6r  mucus  in  the 
lungs.  The  internal  and  external  ufe  of  them  is 
find  to  be  good  in  gravelly  complaints  attended  with 
pains  in  the  back  and  loins,  and  diforders  arifing 
from  a  checked  perfpiration ;  in  fliort,  in  all  arthri-» 
tic  and  rheumatic  dtfea&s»  The  inward,  but  fliU 
more  the  outward  ufe  of  thefe  baths  are  reckoned  fer- 
Viceable  in  diflempers  caufed  by  an  obftinate  acrimo- 
ny of  thebloodi  in  fcorbuticand  cutaneous  eruptions. 

%  2  Bathing 
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Bathing  in  them  is  prefcribed  againfi;  ftiffhe(s  of 
the  joints,  and  contra£tions  of  the  limbs,  &c.  The 
inward  and  outward  ufe  of  them  is  alfo  profitable 
in  tonic  and  convulfive  fpafms,  as  alfo  in  rickety 
complaints.  This  water  cooled  is  found  greatly  to 
promote  a  difcharge  of  urine.  Taken  daily  with 
milk  it  is  extremely  beneficial  in  confumptions.-— 
Guldenftaedt,  in  the  years  1771  and  1773  cured 
forty  patients  by  means  of  thefe  baths,  and  fince 
that  time  the  ufe.  of  them  is  become  pretty  general 
in  the  country  round.  —  In  the  bafins  of  thefe.warm 
waters  there  is  a  depofition  of  tophus  and  a.  imaU 
portion  of  native  fulphur.  In  the  vicinity  of  diem 
ate  naphtha  fources  *.     ^ 

5.  The  baths  on  the  Bargufm,  in  the  province 
of  Nertfchinflc    in    the   government  of   Irkutikj 
They  were  found  in  a  wiafle-  region  at  the  diftance 
of  eighty  verfls   from  any  habitations.     But'  M. 
Grund,'furgeon  to  a  regiment  quartered  in  thole 
parts,  having  fucceffively  pareiCcribed  the  ufe  of  thefe 
baths  to  feveral  patients ;   M.  von  Klitfchka,  the 
governor  of  Irkutfk,  in  1779  caufed  iicme  build- 
ings to  be  crefted  th/ere.    They  have  proved  of  great 
advantage  to   perfon&  afilided  with    rheumatifm^ 
fcufvy,  phthifis,  and  6ther  compladnts  of  a  like 
nature.      The  water  is  4f ank    either  pure»     on 

« 

*  For  a  more  circumflantial  accQupt  of  thefe  waters  fee  Fidk, 
Beytrage.  book  ii.  p.  13,  &  fuq.  and  Guldeoftzdt.  in  hid.  cjiI. 
17789  and  Peterfb.  Journ.book  il.  p.  134. 
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account  of  its  naufeous  tafte,  refembfing  that  of 
rotten  eggs,  mixed  with  milk.  It  promotes  perfpi- 
raiion,  does  not  quench  the  thirft,  and  may  be 
drank  in  large  portions.  When  boiled  it  is  of  1 
very  agreeable  tafte,  and  is  particularly  good  with 
tea*. 

6.  The  warm  fprings  in  what  was  formerly  the 
Soongarey.  Some  of  rthefe  are  near  the  ruffian  bor- 
ders. There  are  feveral  of  them,  as,  i.  on  the 
Arafchan,  which  river  proceeds  from  the  mountains, 
and  falls  into  the  lake  Alakta ;  the  fpring  guihes 
from  fandftone.  2.  On  the  mountain  ftream  Yab- 
lifchu,  which  flows  into  the  Emil.  3  On  the 
rivulet  Lepfchy  gliding  from  the  mountains  of 
Mufart,  into  the  Tzuy ;  and,  4,  high  up  the  Irtyfb, 
which  was  frequently  vifited  by  the  late  khan  Kon- 
taifch  f , 

7.  The  warm  fprings  in  the  ruffian  part  of  the 
Akay-mountains.  There  are  but  very  few  of  them : 
the  moft  confiderable  are  about  the  head  of  the 
Abakha*  They  have  not,  however^  yet  been  ex« 
amined. 

8.  The  Varm  fprings  in  the  Sayane-mountains* 
I  have  heard  of  fome  in  thofe  parts ;  but  know  nQ« 
thing  more  of  them. 

9.  The  warm  fprings  in  the  BaikaUmountains. 
They  are  for  the  moft  part  highly  fulphureous,  and 

•  St  Petcrfb.  Journal,  1779,  book  ii.  p.  376* 
•f  See  Falk,  Beytragei  book  ii.  p.  16.  * 
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the  water  of  fome  of  them  is  very  hot,  which  ia 
cutaneous  diforders  is  ufed  with  good  eSeSt  *• 

I  q.  The  warm  fprings  at  Kamtfliatka,  and  on  the; 
):uriily  and  aleucan  i^ands^  w;hich  have  been  fpokei^ 
of  before. 

1 1 .  The  fulphureous  fprings  on  the  Sok  and  on 
the  Volga  ;  for  which  the  reader  is  referred  back 
%o  the  dcfcription  of  the  Ura^-mountains. 

2:  Vitriolic  waters. 

C  Sour -fprings.) 

Strong  martial  waters  are  not  uncommon ;  but^ 
of  proper  four  waters  which  are  applied  to  medicinal 
purpofes,  only  the  follo\iing  are  known  : 

I.  St.  Peter's  well  in  the  diftrifl  of  Olonetz,  in 
the  village  of  Buigova,  where  it  trickles  in  a  valley. 
It  was  fitted  up  in  1 716  by  Peter  the  great,  as  well 
for  his  own  ufeas  that  of  the  public,  for  which  pur- 
pofe  feveral  buildings  are  conftrucled  about  it,  toge- 
ther with  a  church.     The  water  has  a  vitriolic, 
inky  taile,  and  a  fulphureous  fmelL     The  well  is 
four  arfliines  in  depth,  and  34.  in  diameter,  funk  in 
a  hollow  full  of  roots  of  trees  and  weeds,  (partly  ia 
their  primitive  flate,  partly  impregnated  with  fcrru- 
ginou^  matter,  or  entirely  converted  into  iron-done,) 
iTitcrfpcrfed  with  ftones,  aiid  i\  arfhines  in  a  clayey 
kind  of  ftone  with  much  fulphur  pyrites.     In  the 

*  Gc(»rgi'6  travels,  torn.  i.  p.  79.  93,  8cc.  ' 
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deeper  parts  of  this  vale  i$  a  (Iratum  of  vitriolic 
earthy  from  which  vitriol  is  here  prepared  *.  This 
well  has  for  many  years  pad  grown  almoit  entirely 
out  of  ufe. 

2.  The  well  near  Tzaritsin;  at  Sarepta  in  the 
government  of  Saratof*  This  is  at  prefent  the  molt 
famous  in  the  ruffian  empire,  and  the  only  one  that 
may  be  faid  to  be  frequented.  It  was  difcovered  in 
1 77^  by  Dr.  Vier  f » paftor  of  the  community  of  mora- 
vian  orethren  at  Sarepta.  In  a  circuit  of  two  hundred 
verfts^  no  lefs  than  thirty-two  mineral  fprings  have 
fince  been  found.  The  largeft  and  molt  copious, 
lies  nine  verfls  to  the  north-weft  of  Sarepta,  eighteen 
verfts  from  tlie  towz^  of  Tzaritzin,  and  three 
verfts  from  the  ba^ik  of  the  Volga,  in  48  degrees 
43  minutes  north  latitude.  The  country  round 
is  very  pleafant,  abounding  in  odoriferous  herbs, 
in  pure  and  pellucid  fources,  in  all  kinds  of 
fifliy  cattle,  game^  poultry,  &c.  Dr.  Vier  caufed 
this  fpring  to  be  inclofed,  and  at^  firft  prepared 
fpring-falts  and  magnefia  from  the  running  water. 
The  component  parts  are,  in  twelve  ounces  :  thirty- 
two  grains  of  bitter  fait,  24  grains  of  felenite,  the 
fame  quantity  of  calcareous  earthy  and  a  ftrong 
tinfture  of  iron,  with  but  little  scther.     The  main 

*  A  like  mineral  water,  where  the  vitriol  fpontancoufly  arifing 
may  be  collected  id  poods  at  a  tiine,  lies  at  the  diftancc  of  feven- 
teen  rerfts  from  Zurukhaitu  in  Paouria.  Pallai»  travels,  iii,  42 j«, 

f  As  It  generally  fiippofed  ;  but  thefe  fprings  had  been  before 
obferred  by  Meflrs.  Falk  and  Pallas. 
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fpring  is  inclofcd  feven  feet  high  and  four  over. 
The  water  is  commonly  from  three  to  four  degrees 
of  Reaumur  warmer  than  common  water.  The  tafte 
is  not  unpleafant,  clean,  and  rather  faline.  Near 
the  well*  the  air  is  fomewhat  cooler.  The  following 
properties  are  afcribed  to  thefe  fprings :  they  pro- 
mote the  circulation  of  the  juices,  preferve  from  pu- 
trefaftion,  brace  and  cheer,  cleanfe  the  fluids  from 
acrimony  j  and  are  good  for  wounds.  The«BPater 
is  alfo  an  excellent  laxative,  promotes  perfpiration, 
purifies  the  blood,  abates  inflammations  of  it,  cures 
cramps  and  obftinate  colds.  It  has  been  computed 
that  every  hour  thirty-fix  thoufand  pounds  of  water 
^  flow  from  this  fpring,  containing  a  hundred  an4 
eighty  pounds  of  mineral  particles ;  in  the  whole 
year  therefore  315,360,000  pounds  of  water  and 
1,576,800  pounds  of  mineral  parts.  In  the  year 
1780,  the  perfons  that  ufed  thefe  waters,  amounted 
to  a  hundred  and  twenty-tWo,  and  the  number  of 
the  frequenters  has  been  annually  much  increafing 
ever  fince  *. 

3.  A  very  good  four-fpring  is  alfo  at  the  St.  Peter^s 
bath  on  the  Terek.  It  arifes  quite  clofe  to  the  hot- 
fpring,  and  contains  principally  Glauber's  falts,  with 
a  flight  ferruginous  tincture,  and  a  fmack  of  a  vola- 
tile poignant  acid  f . 

•  For  fartlier  particulars,  fee  St.  Pcterfb.  Journ.  parts  ii.  vi. 
and  New  pet.  Journ.  1782,  book  Ii.  p.  139, 

t  Falk,  Bcytr.  book  ii.  feft.  12. 
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4*  The  fprings  near  Ekatarinenburg  in  the  gor 
,vernment  of  Pcrme.  They  are  juft  two  vcrfts  fron> 
|he  town,  in  the  iron  works  of  Verchney-Ifetfk. 
Their  component  parts  are  a  foiution  of  iron  by  the 
atmofpheric  acid  and  fome  felenite  ;  the  tafte  is  vei;y 
inky>  and  the  effed  detergent  and  decompofing. 
The  welt  has  been  lately  made,  and  the  waters  arc 
coming  into  general  ufe. 

5.  A  iimilar  fource  is  like  wife  at  the  iron  works 
of  Kufchvinfk  in  the  f^me  government.  It  has  the 
fame  qualities  with  the  lad  mentioned,  and  is  ufed 
in  the  hofpital  of  the  place  with  benefit. 

6.  A  four-fpring  near  Pogromna  in  Daouria, 
which  greatly  refembles  Seltzer  water*. 

7.  Another  of  thefe  four-fprings  is  alfo  in  the 
iron*wprks  at  Kutomarfk  ip  Daduria  f. 

3*  Bituminous  waters. 
(Naphtha  fources,  J 

I.  On  the  ftream  Igar,  fifteen  verfts  from  Ser- 
gieffk  on  the  Samara,  and  others  forty  verfts  from 
it.    They  yield  confiderable  quantities  of  naphtha. 

^.  On  the  Terek,  in  the  mountains  about  the 
warm  fprings  at  Bayagun,  near  Deulet-Gueray,  &c. 
and  the  ifources  of  Tfchetfchengilk  are  particularly 
prolific.  There  arifes  out  of  holes  in  the  argillaceous 
and  fandflone  foil   a  watery    vapour  fmelling  of 


*  Pallas,  travels^  part  ill.  p.  249. 
I  Gcorgi,  part  i.  p.  544. 
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naphtha,  which  coUeded  in  pitchers  is  lb  tichly  im^t 
'  pregnated  with  naphtha^  but  ftill  more  with  maltha, 
that  the  inhabitants  take  both  and  ufe  the  latter  as 
tan  The  earth  hereabouts  is  all  impregnated  and 
black  with  maltha* 

3*  On  the  (hore  of  the  Volga  near  Tetyufchy  and 
near  Samarikoy,  thick  naphtha  oozes  out  of  the 
ftony  flratum. 

4.  On  the  mountain  Irnek^  on  the  kirghifian  and 
khivinfchian  frontiers,  on  the  road  to  Ornbui^ 
black  naphtha  flows.  A  lake  on  the  Sagris  which 
falls  into  the  Emba,  is  covered  for  a  finger  thick 
with  naphtha. 

5.  On  the  Sok*. 

6.  On  the  Cafpian ;  principally  near  Baku. 

7.  In  Taurlda.  In  the  diflrift  of  Perekop  and  on 
the  ifle  of  Taman,  twenty  verfls  fouth  of  the  town  of 
that  name ;  alfo  at  Yenikaly  and  in  the  Kuban. 

8.  Onthe  BajScal;  in  various  places. 

4  4.  Incruftaceous  waters. 

I.  Which  dcpofe  tophus  calcareus,  or  foreign 
fubftances  incrufted  with  calcareous  particles,  and 
alfo  form  (laladites.  This  kind  of  water  is  in  great 
plenty,  of  which  the  tophus  ftrata  on  the  Volga,  the 
Kamma,  the  Terek,  the  dreams  of  this  upper  Sura, 
&c»  and  the  many  ftaladltes  in  the  caverns  of  the 

•  For  wliicji  fee  before  in  the  defcriptipn  of  the  UraUmoun- 
talus. 

Ural, 
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Ural,  the  Altay,  and  other  mountains  are  fo  many 
prooft ;  alfo  a  petrifying  fpring  to  the  right  of  the 
Volga  near  Duvobkay  which  in  thirty  years  ftrongly 
impregnated  a  piece  of  timber  with  calcareous  par- 


2.  Such  as  incruft^efubftances  laid  in  them  with 
iron-ochre>  or  convert  them  entirely  into  irpn-ore. 
Neither  are  thefe  uncommon^for  inftance,  the  above- 
mentioned  four  fprings  at  Olonetz,  a  fpring  near^ 
Verchneturin(koy-favod»  one  near  Sufunikoy-favod, 
and  one  in  the  re^on  of  the  Schlangenberg  f  • 

Canals. 

The  conftru^on  of  canals  was  a  principal  object 
with  Peter  the  great :  fome  were  even  begun  by  his 
orders,  but  were  afterwards  left  unfiiiifhed  from  the 
difficulties  that  arofe  in  the  progrefs  of  the  work. 
Four  particularly  derive  their  origin  from  him^  viz* 
I.  that  to  Cronftadt,  which,  after  being  carried  up- 
wards of  two  verfts,  was  then  abandoned.  2.  The 
Ladoga  canal,  which  in  length  is  a  hundred  and 
£3ur.  verfts,  and  feventy  fathom  in  breadth.  3.  A 
carnal,  along  which,  by  means  of  fome  rivers,  a  com- 
munication is  formed  between  Mofco  and  the  Don. 
4*  That  at  Viihnei-Volotfboki  by  means  of  which  a 
paiTage  is  had  from  the  Cafpian  into  the  Volga; 
and  thence,  in  conjunflion  with  fome  rivers  and 
lakes,  into  the  Neva,  and  fo  into  the  Baltic. 

•  Falk,  ubi  fupra,  p,  5. 

f  HermanD's  Suitiftifche  fclilldcrung  von  Ru&knd,  Scc« 

The 
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The  late  emprefi)  from  the  very  beginning  of  her 
reign,  beftowed  a  peculiar  attention  to  this  im- 
portant objeft,  and  a£tually  caufed  three  canals  to 
be  dug^  befides  thofe  of  Crohftadt  and  St.  Peterf- 
burg  ;  in  order  particularly  to  render  far  more  com*- 
modious  the  paflage  from  the  Cafpian  into  the  Baltic 
than  it  is  by  the  canals  of  Viibnei-Volotihok ;  and 
then,  by  means  of  fome  rivers,  to  conne£k  the  Caf- 
pian y/ith  the  Whice-fea.  Several  other  plans  have 
been  propofed  ;  and,  among  them,  one  to  unite 
the  Dnieflr,  the  Dniepr,  and  the  Volga. 

Many  othdTcanals  might  be  undertaken,  for  con- 
nefting  tivers  of  various  magnitudes  together,  which 
would  greatly,  facilitate  the  tranfport  of  produds 
from  one  place  to  another,  efpecially  to  the  fea-ports. 
Only  in  fome  regions  the  expence  would  be  too 
great ;  or  the  difadvantage,  at  leaft  to  them,  would 
be  beyond  all  proportion  greater  than  the  benefit  to 
accrue  from  them.  However,  many  canals  might 
be  cut  highly  favourable  to  trade  where  it  has 
hitherto  met  vidth  numberlefs  impediments. 

For  inftance,  not  more  than  two  voloks  •  are  to 
be  met  with  between  the  Don  and  the  Volga. ,  One 
is  at  Tzaritzin,  where  Peter  the  great  had  formed 
the  defign  of  making  a  canal  of  communication 
between  thefe  two  rivers.  The  other  volok  is  beyond . 
Tfcherdine,  between  the  Kolva  and  the  Petfhora. 

*  A  Toloky  in  the  Riiflian  langua(]rey  iignifies  afmall  tra6l  of 
land  between  any  two  rivers  that  run  nearly  in  a  parallel  dircc-r 
lion. 

Almoft 
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Almofl  all  the  rivers  of  Siberia  difcnjbaguc  into 
the  Frozen- ocean.  Not  one  of  all  that  take  their  rife 
in  Siberia^  runs  to  the  countries  of  the  Mongoles, 
Bukharians,  Kalmuks,  and  Tartars  ;  whereas,  many 
of  thofe  which  rife  in  the  Mongolcy,  and  the  country 
of  the  Kalmuks,  jflow  northward  through  Siberia. 
They  are  fo  commodious  for  navigation,  that  a  veffel 
might  go  from  them  through  Peterfburg  to  Seleng- 
hinfk,  were  it  not  only  for  two  voloks :  one  between 
the  river  Tfchuffovaia  and  the  Taghil,  and  the  other 
between  the  Ket  ani  the  Yenifley ;  the  latter  of 
about  ninety  verfts,  and  the  former  not  fo  wide. 
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B  O  O  K    IL 

HISTORICAL     VIEW     OF    THE     NATIONS    OF     TH£ 

RUSSIAN    EMPIRE. 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  derived  from  the 
natural  fituation  of  RufHa^  Nature  has  been  no  lefs 
bountiful  to  her  In  the  inexhauftible  fources  of  her 
products  of  every  fpecies.  As  a  fy  ftcmatical  furvey  of 
them  would  lead  us  beyond  the  bounds  of  our  plan  ; 
and,  even  with  the  moft  ftudied  brevity^  would  only 
be  a  dry  nomenclature,  we  ihali  here  concent  our- 
felves  with  remarking  in  general :  that  the  ruflian 
empire  produces  all  the  neceffaries  of  life,  and  many 
of  them  in  fuch  fuperfluity,  that,  with  a  propor* 
tionate  population  and  induftry,  (he  might  be  not 
only  completely  independent  in  regard  to  her  primary 
reqaifites,  but  alfo  entertain  the  probable  hope  of 

keeping  | 
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keeping  the  generality  of  trading  nations  in  a  c6n- 
^  ftant  dependence  on  her.  The  profit,  employment, 
and  manufadure  of  thefe  natural  (lores  by  mecha* 
nical  arts  and  traffic  iwill  be  exprefsly  noticed  in  the 
progrefs  of  this  work;  we  therefore  pafs  by  thefe 
objefts  now,  in  order  to  give  a  completer  knowledge 
of  them,  by  firfl  briefly  delineating  the  political  dif- 
tribution  of  the  empire. 

The  whole  ruffian  territory  at  prefent  confills 
of  FIFTY  alike-organized  provinces,  which  are  called 
governments   or  viceroyalties.      At  in  this  diftri- 
bution  lefs  regard  was  had  to  the  fuperficial  contents 
than  to  the  population,  fo  the  areal  dimenfions  of 
the  governments  are  generally  various  ;   while  their 
population,  with  a  few  exceptions,  is  pretty  equal. 
Each  government  is  again  divided  into  feveral  circles;  ' 
feme  of  the  largeft  have  alfo  a  farther  diflribution 
into  diftrifts.     In  each  circle  is  a  circle-town,  where 
the  circle-adminiftratioA  has   its  feat,  and  one  of 
thefe  circle-towns  is  at  the  fame  time  the  govern- 
ment-town, in  which  the  governor-general  and  the 
principal  officers  refide,  and  by  which  the  whole 
government  is  ufually  denominated. 
^  Befides  thefe  fifty  governments,  belonging  to  the 
ruffian  empire^  are  two  more  countries,  having  a 
military-civil  confUtution,  namely,  the  country  of 
the  Donikoy«Kozaks,  and  the    country    of    the 
Euxine-Ko^aks.  Two-and-fifty  provinces  therefore, 
properly  fpeaking,  compofe  the  ruffian  empire  ^  the 

georgiax)  flates  Karduelia  and  Kakhetty,  feveral 

petty 
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petty  diftrifts  of  people,  in  the  parts  of  Caucafus, 
with  the  country!  of  the  Kirghis-KozaHs,  are  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  countries  under  the  pf oteftion 
and  in  the  dependence  df  Ruflia. 

Great  part  of  the  country  now  called  Ruflid  wasT, 
in  periods  of  remote  antiquity,  inhabited  towards 
the  north*eail  and  north,  by  a  pdople  of  Finnifh 
origin,  perhaps  defcended  from  the  aiitient  Scythians; 
Towards  the  north-weft,  were  tribes  cottfifting  of  a 
motley  race  of  Saiiromates  and  grecian  colonifts  ^ 
and  from  them  are  defcended  the  modern  Lithu- 
anians^  Lettovians,  Livohians^  and  Courlanders  ;  a^ 
were  alfo  the  antient  PrufCans.  The  whole  foutheni 
part  of  Ruffia,  even  to  the  Krimea^  was  for  fotne  ' 
time  inhabited  by  Goths  ;  and,  between  the  Volga^ 
the  Don,  and  Mount  CaucafuS,  dwelled  a  nation 
defcended  from  the  Med es,  called  Sauromates,  that 
is,  the  northern  Medes.     In  procefs  of  tirfie,  when! 
nations  of  barbarians  iffued,  one  after  the  other,  in 
fwarms,  from  the  eaft,  and  fome  of  the  different 
tribes  of  Goths  had,  fince  the  middle  of  the  third 
century,  penetrated  into  the  weftern  regions  of  the 
Roman  empire;    part  of  the   Sauromates  found 
themfelves  Under  the  neceffity  of  retiring  farther 
toward  the  north  and  the  weft.    Eten  at  that  early 
period  they  had  the  fame  political  cDnftitution  we 
ft  ill  fee  prevalent  among  them.    Eacli  inditidual  of 
the  nation  was  either  mafter  or  flave.     Thofe  who 
wete  of  jdiftinftion  among  them,  called  themfelves 
;,  flaf,  and  flavrie,  or  noblemen  j  whence  again, 

voLi  I.  i  all 
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all  foch  as  either  were  renowned  for  great  atchieve^ 
ments,  or  only  capable  of  performing  them,  were 
afterwards  in  like  manner  ftyled  flavni.     Under 
this  denomination  it  was  that  they  became  known 
to  the  Europeans^  who  were  not  till  very  lately  ac- 
^  quainted  with  the  particular  tribes  of  thofe  nations. 
Thefe  tribes  had  their  appellation  frequently  from 
fome  river,  town,  or  diftrid.    So  the  Polabes  were 
named  after  the  Laba,  or  Elbe;  po^  in  the  flavonian 
and  rufSan  tongues,  fignifying  near.     The  Pome- 
ranians dwelt  po  moru,  or  near  the  fea«  The  HaveU 
lanians  near  the  river  Havel;  the  Maroaro,  or  Mo- 
ravians, or  Marahani,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Morava.     The  Yarnabi  had  cMice  their  refidence 
near  the  Varnof^  and  the  Polotzani  on  the  ihores  of 
the  Folota.  In  the  mountains  *  lived  the  Khrobates; 
the  ToUenfians  were  named  after  the  river  ToUeniiea^ 
in  Pomerania  citerior^  which  empties  icfeli  into  the 
Peeile,  near  Demmin.    From  Sidin,  or  Sedin,  the 
Stettin  of  the  modems,  one  tribe  was  named  Sidi* 
nians ;  another  from  Britzen  f  Britzanians ;  from 
Ituffin,  a  town  fubfifting  in  thofe  early  times^  the 
Kii&nians  took  their  name,  the  traces  of  whom  are 
ftill  to  be  found  in  a  village  near  Roftock,  called 
Keflen,  or  Kiffin  :    and  laftly  the  Lutitziaris  were 
named  after  Loitz,  on  the  river  Peine.    But  there 
are  alfo  fome  names  of  tbefc  tribes  which  arc  ori** 
ginal;     for  example,   the  Sorbs,  or  Serbs,    the 

•  Khrcbct.  f  Trcunbrltzcn. 

Tfehecba 
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Tfchechs  or  Bohemians,  the  Lachs,  Leclis,  or  Po- 
lachs,  the  Poles  ;    and  from  the  more  modern  Va- 
ragian  Roili,  the  Ruffians,  about  the  year  862, 
received  their  name*  Thctlorm,  which,  in  the  train, 
of  Attila,  from  the  year  435  to  456,  fpread  terror 
and  devaftation  over  the  earth,  was  but  of  ftiort  du- 
ration.    In  the  mean  time  came  the  turkiQi  tribes, 
which  till  then  had  dwelt  in  great  Turkey  *,  and 
Turkiftan(where  is  ftill  fubfifting,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Taras,  the  town  of  Turkiftan)  and  eftablirtied 
new  empires.     The  empire  of  the  Vlagi,  or  Volochi, 
or  Vologars,  or  Volgars,  or  Bulgarians,  is  in  like 
Inanner  called  Great  Bulgaria.  It  is  fituated  beyond 
the  Volga,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kamma,  of  the^ 
Bielaia  and  the  Samara  :    The  empire  of  Borkah  or 
Ardu,   of  the  afconian  Turks,    extended  on  thii 
fide  of  the  Volga  from  Uvieck,  near  Saratof,  quite 
to  mount  Caucafus.     One  part  of  thefe  were  called 
Kumani  or  Komani,  from  the  river  Kuraa,  and  their 
to.wn  was  named  Kumager  f . 

*  i.  e.  Bukharia  the  lefs. 

+  For  more  on  this  fubjcft,  fee  tlie  Hiftory  of  Dlfcoverics 
made  in  the  Norths  tranflated  from  the  German  of  Dr,  John 
Keinbold  Forftcr.  ^ 


0  X 
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SECTION    I. 


Slavonians. 


No  other  dountfy  throughout  the  globe  contains 
fuch  a  mixture  and  diverfity  of  inhabitants.     Ruf. 
fians  and  Tartars,  Germans  and  Mongoles,  Finns 
and  Toiigufes,  live  here  at  immenfe  diftances,  and 
in  the  mod  diiFerent  climates,  as  fellow-citizens  of 
one  (iate,  amalgamated  by  their  political  conftitu- 
fion,  but  by  bodily  frame,  language,  religion,  man- 
ners, and  mode  of  life,  diverfified  to  the  moft  ex- 
traordinary contrafts.    It  is  true,  there  are  fome 
eiiropean  countries  in  which  we  find  more  than  one 
nation  living  under  the  lame  civil  conftitution,  or 
where  we  ftill  perceive  evident  traces  of  the  former 
difference  between  the  primitive  and  modern  inhabit- 
ants ;  but  in  almoft  all  thefe  countries  the  dominant 
nation  has  in  a  manner  fwal  lowed  up  the  conquered 
people ;   and  the  individuality  of  the  latter  has,  in 
the  courfe  of  fome  centuries,  by  infenfible  degrees^ 
been  almoft  entirely  lofl.     Whereas  in  RufCa  dwell 
not  only  fome,  but  a  whole  multitude  of  di(tin£t 
nations ;    each  of  them  having  its  own  language, 
though  in  fome  cafes  debafed  and  corrupted,  yet 
generally  fuiEcient  for  generic  claflification ;    each 
retaining  its  religion  and  manners,  though  political 
regulations  and  a  more  extenlive  commerce  produce 
in  fome  a  greater  uniformity }  the  generality  of  the 

maia 
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main  flems,  in  fhort,  bearing  in  their  bodily  ftruc- 
ture*  and  in  the  features  of  their  faces,  the  diftiftc- 
tive  impreiiion  of  their  defcent,  which  neither  time 
nor  commixture  with  other  nations  hav^  been  able 
entirely  to  efface. 

This  extraordinary  variety  of  inhabitants^  while 
it  gives  great  attraction  to  the  ftudy  of  ruffian 
ftatifticsy  adds  likewife  to  its  difficulties.  Infbrufiive 
and  interefling  as  it  is  tp  the  reflecting  obferver,  to 
trace  the  human  being  through  every  degree  of 
dvilizatioUj  in  the  feveral  claffes  of  manners,  and  in 
all  the  forms  of  civil  fociety  j  yet  toilfome  and  dry 
is  the  occupation  which  mufl  neceifarily  precede  that 
fatisfadtion  :  to  invefligate  the  origin  of  thefe  flems 
in  their  firft  fhoots,  and  to  difcriminate  their  gradual 
progrcfs  to  larger  focieties  and  flates  from  the  chaos 
of  dark  and  fabulous  times.  The  united  efforts  of 
the  numerous  inquifitive  hiflorians,  both  foreign 
and  doniellicy  who  have  employed  themfelves  on 
thefe  fubje&s^  have  hitherto  been  able  to  cafl  but 
a  feeble  light  on  the  origin  of  the  greater  part  qf 
the  nations  of  the  ruffian  empire,  and  the  refearches 
of  many  of  them  have  been  loft  in  traditions^  the 
romantic  obfcurity  whereof  has  left  us  no  hope  of 
arriving  at  the  truth.  Without  pretending  to  fqr- 
mount  thefe  difficulties,  on  which  hiflorical  fagacity 
has  hitherto  been  exerted  without  any  remarkable 
benefit  to  the  knowledge  of  nations,  and  the  dif- 
cuifion  of  which  would  lead  us  too  far  beyond  the 
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bounds  wc  have  marked  out  to  our  plan,  we  will 
merely  attempt  to  arrange  the  particular  refults'  ot 
the  moil  competeBC  inquirers  into  a  confident  line 
which  may  guide  us  through  the  labyrinth  of  the 
intricate  reports  of  the  middle  ages,  and  convey  us 
into  the  more  luminous  regions  of  authentic  hiftory, 
r^  We  will  trace  the  exiftence  of  each  nation  which 
we  find  within  the  limits  of  the  ruffian  territory 
to^it$  firft  hidorical  appearance ;  and  thefe  efforts 
VriW  enable  us  to  fketch  out  a  genealogical  fyfteoi  of 
the  nations  that  inhabit  that  empire.  Where  hif- 
tory  leaves  us,  we  will  feek  in  the  analogy  of  lan- 
guages means  for  the  clailiiication  of  collateral 
tribes,  hoping  thus  to  deduce  as  complete  and 
regular  a  view  as  poilible  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
ruffian  north,  according  to  their  real  or  probable 
derivation,  their  mod  remarkable  events  and  cataf- 
trophes,  their  population  and  the  place  of  their 
prefent  abode  *# 

Befides 

♦  For  the  mofl  cftaulilhed  and  the  moft  memorable  faftt 
from  the  anticnt  hiftory  of  the  ruffian  nations,  it  is  proper  here 
at  fetting  out  to  note  the  authorities  which  are  chiefly  ufcd. 
THcfe  are,  befides  fevcral  fcattcred  efiays  in  larger  works  or 
periodical  publications,  principally  the  following :  Flan  of  a  topo- 
graphical and  phyfical  defcription  pf  the  rpffian  empire,  vn4cr* 
taken  by  the  imperial  academy  of  fciences ;  in  the  St.  Peterfburg 
Journal,  vol.  vi.  p.  323.  Georgi^s  defcription  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  ruflisjn  empire.  Schlctzer's  general  hiftory  of  the  north, 
or  the  31(1  voL  of  the  german  uniyerfal  hiftory.  Pieces  rclatiog 
to  fuflTian   hiltpr)-,   by  her  majelly  tl^c  emprefs  Catharine   II. 

iJchlcet^cr*^ 
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Befid^s  the  Slavonians,  to  whom  the  predominant 
nation  belongs,  there  are  in  the  ruillan  empire  three 
main  national  ftems,  whofe  original  identity  is  hifto* 
rically  placed  beyond  all  do^ubt,  and  among  whom 
feveral  other  tribes  are  to  be  counted  as  relative  or 
collateral  branches,  namely,  Finns,  Mongoles,  and 
Tartars.  To  thefe  may  be  added  the  Tungufes  ; 
who,  though  not  a  primitive  ftock,  yet  are  the  only 
one  of  their  race  in  Ruffia.  A  fixth  clafs  is  formed 
by  thofe  nations,  with  whofe  language  and  hiftory 
we  are  ftill  too  much  unacquainted  for  being  able 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  to  aifign  them  a  place 
in  the  national  fyftem  at  large ;  and  this  claflification 
is  ternunated  by  the  difperfed  multitudes  of  european 
and  afiacic  nations  whq  hav^  fettled  here  and  there 
in  particular  provinces ;  either  as  conquerors  with 


MM 


Schloetzer's  differtationi  on  the  ruffian  annals  (i).  DilTertadon 
fur  le8  anciens  Rufies,  par  Strube  de  Pyrmont.  Kratkoie 
vedeniye  v  bytopifTaniye  -vferofl*.  imp  (2).  Thunmann's  un- 
terfuchungen  ueber  die  altc  gcfchicHtc  ciniger  nordifchen  voelker. 
Yannaus  pragmatifche  gefchicbte  von  Xiefland  und  £h(lland« 
Mullcr's  fammlnng  ruffifcher  gefchicbte.  Gatterer't  verfuch 
cincr  allgemeinen  Wcltgcfchichtc.  Thunmann*8  unterfuchungcn 
ueber  die  gcfchichtc  dcr  oeftlichen  europaeifchen  voelkcn 
Peyflbncl's  verfaflung  des  btndels  auf  dem  fchwartzen  meer. 
Pallas  fammlung  hiftorifcher  nachrichten  ueber  die  mongolifchea 
Tcclkcrfchaften.  Fifcher's  fibtrifche  gefchicbte.  The  travels  of 
the  St.Peterfburg'academicianS)  &c. 

(i)  Tranilated  in  (he  Selections  from  foreign  journaJ8|  &c.    printed  for 
Debretc,  27971  vol.  ii.  p.  293  it  feq. 
(2}  By  profeiTor  Bcfack* 
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violence,  or  voluntarily  and  on  invitation  as  colo« 
nifls:  but  their  number  is  too  inconfiderable  for 
haying  any  pretenfipns  to  be  treated  of  under  a 
feparate  head. 

I.  The  SLAVONIAN  ftock  is  one  of  the  moft 
remarkable  and  mod  widely  extended  in  the  world. 
Next  to  the  Arabians^  who  formerly  prevailed  from 
Malacca  to  Lifbon,  there  is  no  people  throughout 
the  globe  that  has  diffufed  its  language,  its  doruiniou 
and  its  colonies  to  fo  furprifing  an  extent.  From 
the  fhores  of  the  Adriatic  northwards  as  far  as  the 
coafl:  of  the  Frozen-ocean,  and  from  the  fhores  of 
the  Baltic  through  the  whole  length  of  Europe  and 
Afia,  as  far  as  America  and  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Japan,  we  everywhere  meet  with  flavonian  nations, 
cither  dominant  or  dominated. —•  The  origin  of 
this  numerous  and  powerful  race  is  loft  in  the  night 
of  antiquity ;  it  was  perhaps  comprifed  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  under  the  comprehenfive  and 
indefinite  denomination  of  Scythians  and  Sarmates*. 

*  In  the  year  495,  the  Hf  ruU,  bcipg  foute^  by  the  J,ongo- 
bards,  marched  through  the  territories  of  the  Sclav! ;  aad  this  is 
the  firfl;  event  in  which  this  nation  is  mentioned  iq  hiilory  under 
that  name.  Indeed  the  name  Sclav!  appears  in  the  arroenian 
biilorian  Mofes  of  Chorcn^i,  who  is  commonly  thought  to  have 
Jived  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  and  in  the  epitomifcr 
of  Strabo  j  probably  alfq  in  Ptolemy  ;  but  the  ps^flages  of  thefe 
hidorians  that  relate  to  our  fubje6l  deferve  a  more  accurate  in* 
veftigation.  ^  Jornandes  and  Procopius,  two  contemporary  hif- 
torians  of  the  iixth  century,  arc  the  firft  by  whom  they  ar^ 
diftindly  named.     Schlatxer. 

Poland, 
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Poland,  Pruilia^  Lithuania,  and  the  fouthern  parts 
of  RulHa  were  probably  the  antient  feat  of  the  Slavi. 
Hence  they  fpread  themfelves  to  Dacia,  to  Ger- 
many, and  to  the  countries  lying  beyond  the  Da« 
nube;  thefe  regions  were  the  cradle  of  thofc 
countlefs  fwarms  which  over-ran  the  half  of  Europe 
and  Afia,  or  reduced  themfelves  to  fubjedion. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  all 
the  flavonian  races  were  fubdued  by  £rmanarik» 
and  incorporated  with  the  Oflrogoths  into  one  go« 
vemment.  Soon  afterwards  both  the  dominant 
Oftrogoths  and  the  fervile  Slavi  were  rendered 
fubje£t  to  the  vidorious  Huns.  A  century  had 
fcarcely  elapfed  when  thefe  difiurbers  of  the  world 
were  either  exterminated  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
gothic  Gepidi,  or  on  the  other  driven  to  the  farther 
fide  of  the  Danube  by  the  finnifh  Ungres  and 
Bulgarians.  The  Slavi  began  to  (hew  themfelves 
in  Dacia,  preffed  between  the  Ungres  and  the 
Gepidi,  and  took  up  a  part  of  the  northern  (hore  of  . 
the  Danube.  Here  we  find  them  entering  as  a 
peculiar  people,  among  the  barbarians  who  me-> 
naced  from  the  north  the  downfall  of  the  declining 
jroman  empire  *  j  hence  they  plundered  the  roman 

pro- 

•  In  order  not  to  leave  the  curiofity  of  fomc  readers  entirely 
ungratlfied^  w^  will  here  obfervc,  that  the  Slavi  on  theDanube^ 
during  a  courfe  of  feveral  centuries  played  no  inHgniBcant  part 
^mong  the  barbarians,  who,  by  their  predatory  incurfions  ac- 
pelesated  the  downfall  of  the  grccian  etapire.  Their  firft  attackf 
were  made  in  the  yme.  of  Juflinian  I.  about  'the  year  527, 

but 
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provinces  ;  hence  they  rufbed  like  a  torrent  on  the 
country  of  the  Gepidi,  who  were  almoft  entirely 
extirpated  by  the  Longobards  and  Avari.  The 
Avari  arrogated  to  themfelves  a  fort  of  fovcreignty 
over  the  various  ilavonian  races,  and  occafionally 
extorted  from  them  a  tribute ;  but  this  people  too 
was  at  length  fwallowed  up  by  the  Bulgarians,  who 
noWj  by  thefe  accefCons  of  people,  extended  them- 
felves over  all  Dacia.  Forced  by  their  opprci&onSy 
the  greater  part  of  the  dacian  Slavi  abandoned  their 
dwellings,  and  retreated  (proba1:>Iy  about  the  middle 
of  the  feventh  century)  from  the  Danube  to  the 
north.  Some  tribes  withdrew  to  Poland,  others  to 
Ruflia,  and  a  part  of  them  remained  on  the  Danube. 
Thus  were  thefe  countries  peopled  by  Ilavonian 
colonies;  who,  ever  ipreading  &rther  and  wider, 
and  founding  governments  in  every  place,  occofioned 
the  mod  fignal  revolutions  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
All  the  branches  of  this  grand  flock,  who  have 


but  thejr  returned,  not  long  afterwaids,  to  their  feats  on  the 
northern  (ide  of  the  Danube,  and,  not  till  towards  the  year  6o2|| 
began  to  fettle  on  the  fouthern  Ode  of  that  river.  — -  A  complete 
hi  (lory  of  the  danubian  Slavi,  from  the  year  495  to  1222,  it 
given  by  Mr.  Strittcr  of  Mofco^  from  the  byyeantine  writers,  in 
his  celebrated  work :  Memoriae  populorum,  olim  ad  Danubium^ 
pontum  euxinum,  paludem  moeotidem,  Caucafum«  mare  cafpiuin^ 
et  inde  magis  ad  feptentrioncs  incolentium,  e  fcri]koribusHiflon^ 
Byzantinae  erutac  &  digcftx.  Whoever  Bi\6s  thefe  particulars  too 
dry  for  his  perufal,  may  read  an  entertaining  account  of  the* 
Slavonians  of  thofe  times  and  their  intercourfe  with  the  ftate  of 
Rome,  in  the  immortal  work  of  Mr.  Gibbon. 

formed 
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formed  peculiar  ftates,  may  "be  ranged  by  their 
prefent  condition  in  fcven  clafles,  that  is,  into  ruffian, 
polifb,  bohemian,  gerraan,  iilyrian,  hungarian, 
and  turkilh  Slavonians.  Three  of  thefe  branches  we 
find  in  the  fpadous  territory  of  the  modern  ruffi^ 
empire :  the  Ruffians^  the  Poles,  and  the  Servi« 
ans« 

I.  The  aborigenes  of  Ruffia  were  of  two  races  : 
Finns  and  Slavonians.  The  former  poffeffed 
the  regions  of  the  Volga  and  the  Duna ;  the  latter 
dwek  about  the  Dniepr  and  the  upper  Don.  The 
main  feats  of  the  Slavonians  were  properly  in 
Lithuania  and  Poland  ;  only  one  arm  of  that  body 
extended  over  the  Dniepr.  When  the  danubian 
Slavi,  being  cruelly  opprelTed  by  the  Bulgarians, 
fell  back  to  the  north,  they  fpread  thcmfelves 
ferther  on  the  Dniepr,  where  they  conftrudied 
Kief.  One  colony  of  thefe  Slavonians  penetrated 
up  the  Volkhof  and  l<ud  the  foundations  of  Nov« 
gorod.  After  a  dark  period  of  more  than  a  hun* 
dred  years,  this  latter  race  again  appear  amidfl  the 
finnifh  nations,  and  at  this  point  of  time  it  was  that 
the  ruffian  ftate  received  its  origin  from  the  Scan- 
dinavians or  Northmanni, 

,  Shortly  after  the  fettlement  of  both  thefe  Sla- 
vonian races  on  the  Volkhpf  and  the  Dniepr  two 
Jioflile  nations  arofe  and  became  their  oppreffors : 
the  Khazares  from  the  Euj^inc,  and  the  Varagians, 

Varin- 
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Varingtans  or  Northmanni  *  from  the  Baltic.  Vo^ 
der  various  turas  of  fortune,  of  which  but  lictle  is 
known  wich  certainty,  both  races  obtained  their 

*  As  the  Varagians  had  fo  condderablc  a  (bare  in  founding 
the  niflian  Hate,  it  will  perhaps  be  not  unacceptable  to  find  here 
a  compendious  view  ot  their  pedigree  and  fortunes.  The  Norr- 
maoni,  who  in  niilia  were  called  Varagians  or  Varingiansy  were 
a  northern  people  of  gothic  deCcetLt,  a  warlike  multitude^  com- 
pofed  of  Danes,  Swedes,  Norwegians^  who»  perpetually  iQ 
qnell  of  adventures,  eilablifhed  governments  in  the  weflern  and 
caftcm  parts  of  Europe,  and  produced  revolutions,  efpeciaDy  in 
the  fouth,  the  confequences  whereof  extended  throughout  our 
quarter  of  the  globe.  The  firft  trace  of  their  maritime  expedi- 
tions  18  difcoverable  about  the  year  516 ;  'though  it  is  probable 
that  they  carried  on  their  piracies  much  earlier,  and  were  gene- 
rally  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Franks,  who  already 
appear  under  the  emperor  Probus  as  enterprifing  mariners.  In 
the  year  795,  they  are  ftrft  perceived  in  Ireland.  About  the 
year  8x5,  they  began  their  incurHons  by  the  Elbe,  into  Frief- 
kmd  and  Flanders  5  in  procefs  of  time  they  proceeded  to  Aqui- 
taine  and  along  the  Seine ;  about  the  year  840,  they  ravaged 
France,  and  in  857,  made  the  conquefl  of  Luna,  and  afterwards 
of  Pifa  in  Italy.  In  the  year  862,  Rurik  founded  the  ruflian 
monarchy  ;  about  the  fame  time  too,  a  Norrmann  of  a  fimiiar 
narnc^  Rorich,  became  famous  in  the  hiftory  of  Holland.  Soon 
after  this,  Ofkold  and  Dir  founded  another  fovereignty  at  Kief. 
In  the  tenth  century  Ragnvald  reigned  in  Polotfk,  from  whofe 
daughter  Rogned  the  ruffian  annals  derive  the  grand-dukes  of 
Lithuania.  About  the  year  looo,  they  take  Apulia  from  the 
Greeks^  and  Sicily  from  the  Arabians.  They  gave  Normandy 
Its  name,  after  Rollo  had  wreiled  that  country  from  the  kings 
of  France.  Even  the  conqucft  of  England  by  the  Danes,  in 
fome  degree,  forms  a  part  of  their  hiftory.    All^emehte  nord,  gefeb^ 

inde^ 
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independence  till  the  ninth  century ;  when  the  Va- 
ragians  conquered  from  the  kuifians,  a  kindred 
north-gothic  people  *,  the  modern  diftrifts  of  Reval, 
S^  Peterfbilrg,  slnd  Archangel,  and  fubjeded  the 
Slavonians,  Krivitfches,  Tfchudes,  Veflenians,  and 
Meraenes  f  to  a  tribute.      The  Ruffians  retired  to 

Fin- 

^  The  earllcft  mention  of  this  name  it  ^n  the  Bertinian  An- 
fials,  at  the  year  83  9,  therefore  prior  to  Rurik's  deception  in 
Navgorod.  Dtffert,fur  ks  anctms  Ruffes 9  p.  i . — However  hif- 
torxans  may  have  hitherto  differed  in  opinion  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  Rufli,  Ruotzi^  or  Rufles^  yet  at  prefent  the  gene* 
raltty  and  the  moft  authentic  are  agreed  in  this,  that  they  belong 
to  the  Taragian  race»  and  therefore  were  originally  Norrmanns 
or  Scandinavians. —Thunmann  •  affirms  them  to  be  Swedes^ 
deicended  from  Scandinavians,  and  fpeaking  the  Scandinaviaft 
tongue.     Unicrfuch,  ueber  dUgeJch,  dcr  aJlL  europ.  valkn  p.  374. 

The  fituation  of  the  antient  RyfTalahd  or  Rufsland,  may  be 
alcertained  by  the  towns  which  are  mentioned  by  the  chrono- 
graphert.  The  Ruffians,  for  example,  pofleiTed  Rotala,  which 
lies  in  the  prefent  government  of  Reval;  Aldenborg  (now  old- 
Ladoga)  which  lies  in  the  government  of  St.  Peterlburg  ;  Ala- 
borg,  which  is  in  the  government  of  Olonetz  ;  and  Holmgard, 
(now  Kholmogor,)  which  is  in  the  government  of ^  Archangel. 
BUoptfflamye,  &c.  p.  2. 

-f  Thcfe  tribes  were  partly  Slavonians  and  partly  Finns:  To 
the  former  belong,  i.  the  proper  Slavi  or  Slovaenians,  who 
dwelt  on  the  lake  Ilmen,  in  the  prefent  government  of  Novgo- 
rod. Of  all  the  flavonian  races  which  fettled  in  the  prefent  ter- 
ritory of  Ruflia,  this  was  the  only  one  that  retained  its  primi- 
tive denomination ;  the  reft  took  their  appellative  from  the  red- 
dtncies  they  chofe.  Among  thofe  who  fettled  about  the  Dniepr, 
and  whom   we  comprehend  under  the  general  denomination  of 

Kievian 
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Finland  and  Karelia  ;  but  the  Slavonians,  in  con« 
jundion  with  the  reil  of  the  aforenamed  nations^ 
drove  out  the  Varagian$>  and  formed  themfelves  at 
the  lake  [knen»  near  N^ovgorod>  into  a  federative 
democratical  republic.  As  the  defeds  of  this  con* 
ititution  foon  gave  occafion  to  intefUne  difturbances, 
the  five  united  nations  came  to  the  refcdution  of 


Kicvian  Slav],  foine  were  called  Polsentaos  (from  field,  plain ; 
in  nifs  pole},  others  Goranians  (from  Gora,  a  mountain),  Drev- 
knians  (from  derevo,  a  tree,  a  foreft),  Sevcrians  (from  fever, 
the  north,);  Polotfchanians,  after  the  river  Polota;  Slilaniana, 
after  the  river  Sula  ;  Bugfchanians,  after  the  river  Bugue,  &c«—- . 
Under  the  name  Slavonians  or  Slovaeniaos,  in  Ruffia  were  only 
known  thofe  who  lived  about  Novgorod,  a.  The  Krivitfches, 
a  flavonian  dock,  at  Brft  dwelling  between  the  riven  Pnpet  and 
Dvina,  and  who  afterwards  fpread  themfelvei  farther  up  the  ri- 
vers Volga,  Dvina,  Oka,  and  Dniepr,  and  thence  obtained 
their  name  (from  Krivi  the  upper  part).  After  thefe  old  flavo* 
nian  people  the  Lettiih  to  this  day  denominate  RuiTia.  The 
region  inhabited  by  the  Krivitfches  (now  the  governments  of 
Polotzk,  Smolenilc,  and  Minfk)  fell  more  recently  under  the 
dominion  of  Lithuanians,  and  was  named  thenceforward  Lithua* 
nian-Rufiia,  in  the  rufiian  language  Litefika.  Sy  the  poliHi  par* 
titions  of  1773  and  17939  the  ruffian  empire  got  back  thefe  long* 
withholdcn  provinces.  —  To  the  finniih  nations  belong :  i.  the 
Tfcbudes,  as  the  Ruflians  are  wont  to  call  them,  and  under  which 
the  Finns  and  Eflhonians  are  efpecially  implied,  wlio  had  their 
feats  in  fome  diflri^^s  of  the  prefent  governments  of  Pfcove  and 
Reval.  2.  The  VcfTcnians,  on  the  Bielo-Ofcro,  in  the  diflri^ 
of  Novgorod.  3.  The  Mercs  or  Meracnians,  in  the  part*  where 
are  now  the  governments  of  Vladimir,  Yaroflaf,  and  Koflroma. 
Thefe  are  probably  the  prefent  Mordvines^ 

calling 
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calling  in  theRujlians  to  reftore  tranquillity  to  their 
country,  and  to  give  them  prote£Hon  ;  in  order  to 
which  they  oflFered  voluntarily  to  refign   the  fove- 
rcignty  to  them.     The  rufHan  prince  Rurik,  with 
his  brothers  Sineus  and  Truvor,  accepted  the  invi- 
tation.     Rurik  colleded  all    his  people  together, 
came  in  the  year  862  to  the  mouth  of  the  Volkhof, 
and   took  upon  him  the  government  of  the  new- 
ere&ed  (late,  which  from  the  very  firft  comprifed 
fix  feveral  tribes,  flavonian,  finnifli,  arid  varagian, 
extending  over  the  regions  of  the  prefent  govern- 
ments of  Riga,  Reval,   Polotfk,  Pfcove,   Vyborg,  , 
St.  Peterfburg,    Novgorod,     Smolenfk,     Olonetz, 
Archangel,    Vladimir,    Yaroflaf,    Kollroma,    and 
Vologda. 

Though  the  Varagians  compofed  the  predomi- 
nant,  and  under  Rurik  the  mofl  confequential  part 
of  the  people,  (which  is  principally  proved  from 
this  drcumftanee,  that  in  the  hiftory  of  his  time 
only  varagian  names  are  mentioned,)  yet  Slavoni*- 
ans  and  Ruffians  were  foon  blended  into  one  nation  ; 
and  though  the  name  of  the  latter  was  4ransferred 
to  the  whole  nation,  yet  the  flavonian  language  and 
manners  retained  the  fuperiority,  as  that  people 
were  confidered  as  the  predominant  part  both  in 
numbers  and  in  civilization. 

Rurik,  the  proper  founder  of  the  flavonian  fl:ate, 
immediately  took  up  his  refidence  at  Staraya  La- 
doga, and   ftyled  himfelf  grand-prince,  thereby  to 

I  denote 
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denote  his  fupremacy  over  the  fubordinate  princes* 
By  a  kind  of  patrimonial  conftitution  the  grand- 
princes  had  the  right  of  granting  to  their  fons  or 
younger  brothers  diftind  principalities.  This  right 
Rurik,  as  the  eldefl:,  exercifed  with  his  two  brothers. 
Sineus  received  Biclo-Ofero,  and  Truvor  Iiborfk» 
for  their  refidencies^  as  chief  towns  of  dependent 
countries.  Both  died  childlefs,  one  (hortly  after  the 
other :  Rurik  reunited  their  territories  with  his  own ; 
and,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  repiovcd  his 
refidence  from  Old  Ladoga  to  Novgorod,  which 
from  that  time  forward  became  the  capital  of  the 
ruffian  monarchy. 

Scarcely  had  Rurik  elevated  himfelf  fole  ruler 
of  the  novgorodian  ftate,  when  the  Slavonians 
dwelling  on  the  Dniepr,  being  oppreffed  by  the 
Khazares^  applied  to  Rurik,  requefting  him  to  give 
them  a  prince  of  his  race  to  rule  over  them.  Ru- 
rik fent  them  his  ftepfon  Oikold,  who  fubdued  the 
Khazares,  and  founded  at  KJef  the  fecond  flavor 
ruffian  dominion,  dependent  on  the  novgorodian 
empire. 

The  progrefs  of  the  ruffian  monarchy  is  fo  fertile 
in  great  events,  and  runs  fo  deeply  into  the  hiftory 
of  the  neighbouring  nations,  that  the  relation  of 
them  can  be  no  object  of  this  hiftorical  (ketch. 
We  will  therefore  purfue  the  chief  nation  alone  in 
the  mod  memorable  periods  of  its  hiftory,  in  ordet 
to  enable  us  to  fee  at  one  view  the  gradual  courfe  of 
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the  formation  and  enlargement  of  the  prefent  exten-* 
five  and  powerful  empire  of  Ruffia. 

Oleg,  the  immediate  fuccefTor  of  Rurik,  who 
reigned  as  guardian  of  his  nephew  Igor,  united 
Kief,  which  would  now  no  longer  acknowledge  the 
fupremacy  of  the  novgorodian  grand-princes,  com- 
pletely with  the  Ruflian  territory,  and  elevated  this 
fecond  flavonian  family-feat,  to  be  his  refidence  and 
the  capital  of  the  country.  —  Under  thefe  and  the 
following  reigns  the  power  of  the  empire  was  rapidly 
increafing.  Ruflian  armies  appeared  before  the 
gates  of  Conftantinople ;  .a  multitude  of  nations 
were  rendered  tributary ;  the  Ruflians  carried  on  a 
regular  commerce  to  the  coafls  of  the  Euxine  ;  they 
i  built  cities,  embellifhed  and  gave  laws  to  fuch  as 
were  already  in  being.  —  On  the  death  of  Vladi- 
mir the  great,  in  1015,  who  embraced  the  chriftian 
religion,  and  introduced  it  into  RufGa,  this  hafty 
progrefs  of  the  nation  was  checked  "by  the  partition  of 
the  territory  among  his  twelve  fons. 

This  pernicious  policy,  which  was  even  continued 
by  his  fucceflbrs  *,  had  for  its  confequences  devaf- 

tation  and  war.     Ruf&ans  took  up  arms  againft 

Ruffians, 


*  The  grand-princes,  as  patrimomal  lords  of  the  country, 
granted  to  their  fons,  younger  brethren  and  other  relations,  dif- 
tifld  principalities ;  and  this  not  only  in  their  life -time,  but  even 
by  teftamentary  bequeds.  The  fevcral  princes  were  bound  to  do 
homage  to  the  grand  prince,  as  their  father  or  elder  brother,  and 
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RuiHans,  brethren  againft  brethren;  and  ainldft 
thefe  bloody  contentions,  which  were  (till  the  mor^ 
deftruftive  as  either  party  ftrove  to  ftrengthen  i€felf 
by  calling  in  the  aid  of  fbretgners,  arofe  a  rirird 
powerful  ftate :  White  Ruflia  or  Vla^mir. 

Ruffia  had  now  three  independent  grand  principal 
lities  within  its  borders,  befides  feveral  fmaller  ftates 
arifen  by  partitioned  lines.    Vladimir  was  the  moft 


were  his  principal  vaflals.      The  grarid-prince  had  the  nglit  to 
rcfume  the  principalities  which  he  had  bellowed,  and  to  tranOate 
thefe  his  yaflalBt  efpeciailly  when  they  were  his  fotif«  from  one 
principality  to  another.    Upon  the  deceafe  of  the  grand-princc» 
from  whom  a  diftindl  prince  had  received  his  principah'ty,  it  be^ 
came  hereditary,  and  was  regarded  as  the  patrimony  of  the 
prince  and  his  family ;  by  Which  means  every  fepafate  prince 
acquired  nearly  as  moeh  power  in  hik  territory^  a«  the  grahd- 
prince  had  in  the  grand-principality.  —  After  the  death  of  Y«try 
or  George  I.  in  1 157,  the  princes  of  Vhdimtr  on  the  K]iafiiia» 
emancipated  themfelves  entirely  from  the   fopremacy  of  the 
grand-princes  of  Kief*  and  thereupon  alTumed  the  title  of  grand- 
princes.    This  example  was  foon  followed  by  the  pribces  of 
Vladimir  on  the  Bogue,  Galitfch  on  the  Dnieftr»  Smcdeofl:,  aad 
Tfchemigof ;  and  from  the  time  of  Yaroflaf  IL  who  died  ia 
12469  the  fame  was  done  by  all  the  feparate  princes  who  hmd 
Teceired  the  charter  of  their  principalities  from  the  tartarian 
khans.—-  Simeon  the  proud,  however,  who  died  ia  i355»   made 
his  brothers  not  only  yaflals,  but  fubjeds :  DnHtn  £k>nikoi  pub- 
licly required  all  the  ruflian  prince?  to  pay  him  unconditional 

^  obedience ;  his  fon  Vaffilly  forced  the  princes  of  Sufdal  and 
Nilhney-Novgorod  to  unlimited  fubmiilion,  and  Ivan.  1.  at 
length  reftored  the  complete  fovereignty  and  indivifibility  of  tbc 

.  empire. 
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powerful  of  theiOj  and  ks  iov^eign  was  jconfidered, 
during  &e  following  period  ^  tbe  tartarian  cfipref- 
fion,  a&  the  proper  aod  ooly-grand-prtnce  of  Ruflja. 
At  firft  Sufdal  was  the  capicaJ  of  this  ftate»  after* 
wards  Vladunir^  suad  at  l^igth  chat  hoaour  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Mofco^  whxdh  city  George  I.  had  founded 
in  the  year  <  147.  —  Viadimtr,  as  ivell  as  Kief  and 
Novgorod,  which  Jatter  grand  priactpaUty  had 
adopted  a  fort  of  inonarchic*Tcpublica&  form  of 
government,  maintained  an  uncartain  and  often  con* 
croverted  fupremacy  over  the  £naller  principalities^ 
of  which  feveral  from  time  to  time  had  (prung  up, 
and  which,  unmindfri  of  their <:ommoii  lineage  from 
the  houfe  of  Ruarik^  lived  in  a  (late  of  perpetual 
warfare. 

This  ftate  of  the  nation  muft  have  greatly  facili* 
tared  the  means  of  its  fufajugation  to  any  foreign 
enemy ;  bow  mudi  ^ore  to  a  mid  and  warlike 
nation,  u&ich,  by  the  ^nognicude  and  rapidity  of  its 
conque&s,  was  already  become  formidable  to  all 
A&u  Mongoles  and  Tartars,  who,  under  4rlieir 
ihtn  Tfdiinghis  at  die  beginirihg  of  ^  4chirt<!enf h 
centory,  had  timted  themfdves  iiftd  a  powerful  ftiae, 
and  had  brought  into  fubjedion  the  greater  pain  of 
Afia,  now,  in  1237,  nnder  the  oondad  of  hi« 
defoeadafirt  Botu,  khan  of  :Kaptfchak,fi£i];I  upon  tht 
fouthem  Ruflia,  where,  after  repeated  predatory 
tncurfions,  they  founded  a  formal  fover^ignty. 
Kief  fell  firft  (1240)  wider  their  power;  tlie  grand* 
prince  erf  Vladinwr  did  homage  to  the  k'lian-of  Kapt- 
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ichak,  and  the  leflfer  princes  voluntarily  followed  hk 
example.  The  Tartars  now  flackened  their  con- 
quefts,  in  order  to  turn  them  to  greater  advantage  : 
they  numbered  the  people  in  the  principalities,  im- 
pofed  on  them  a  heavy  tribute,  and  thus  riveted  the 
oppreffive  yoke  of  foreign  fovereignty  which  the 
Ruffians  bore  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  years. 

During  this  melancholy  period,  the  grand-prince 
of  Novgorod,  Alexander,  honoured  with  the  fur- 
name  of  Nefsky,  made  himfelf  famous  by  the  vic- 
tory which  he  obtained  over  the  Swedes  on  the  banks 
of  the  Neva,  and  another  in  Livonia  (1250)  over 
the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order.     On  the  other 
hand  Kief  was  loft  to  the  ruffian  territory  (1320) 
with  the  greater  part  of  fouthern  Ruffia,  and  fell  to 
Gedimin,  the  heroic  grand-prince  of  Lithuania,  who 
raviflied  thi«  beautiful  fpoil  (rom  the  Tartars.    Smo- 
lenlk,  Polotlk,  Tur,  and  Vitebfk,  had  already  fallen 
under  that  fupremacy.  Vladimir,  the  capital  where- 
of in  1328  was  transferred  to  Mofco,  continued, 
notwithftanding  its  being  a  fief  to  the  Tartars,  to  be 
the  mightieft  of  all  the  principalities ;   and  the  free 
ftate  of  Novgorod,  which  was  fecured  by  its  dif- 
tance  from  the  oppreffions  of  the  Tartars,  was  grow- 
ing rich  amidft  the  general  calamity,  by  commerce, 
and  even  fpread  its  conquefts  northwards  over  feveral 
neighbouring  regions. 

The  partition  of  the  Ruffian  empire  and  the  gene- 
ral confederation  of  the  mongole-tartar  nations 
were  the  caufes  that  caK)perated  to  the  fubjugation 
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of  Ruflia }  an  oppofite  mode  of  condud  liberated 
the  Ruffians^  and  caft  the  joke  which  they  had  fo 
long  borae  back  upon  the  necks  of  their  former 
conquerors.  Oppreilion  and  defpair  at  length  com* 
bined  the  ruflian  princes  in  one  common  fentiment : 
feveral  of  the  tartar  hordes  had  made  themfelves 
independent,  and  internal  difturbances  and  bloody 
contents  completed  the  ruin  of  others. 

Such  was  the  iituation  of  things,  when  Ivan  Vas- 
siLLisviTCH  I.  in  14629  afcended  the  throne  at- 
Mofco.  This  grand-principality  had,  even  under 
the  preflure  of  foreign  fupremacy,  coUeded  force 
for  oppofition.  The  principalities  of  Sufdal  and 
Nifhney-Novgorod  were  already  in  union  with  it : 
the  princes  of  Pfcove  and  Tver  acknowledged  it 
paramount,  and  the  republic  of  Novgorod ,  at  kaft 
did  not  refufe  its  fubmiiilon.  Thefe  meaos  and  the 
perfonal  charadier  of  Ivan  decided  his  brilliant  lot ; 
that  of  being  the  reftorer  of  the  independence  of  his 
country,  and  the  founder  of  the  new  ruifian  mo« 
narchy. 

Ivan  had  reigned  fourteen  years,  when  he  refufed 
obedience  to  the  tartars,  and  juftified  this  daring  ftep 
by  viftories  which  gained  him  the  tartarian  kingdom 
of  Kazan,  and  made  its  fovereign  his  tributary  vaf- 
ial.  The  republic  of  Novgorod,  which  ftrove  to 
maintaifi  its  independency  under  lithuanian  protec- 
tion^ fubmitt^d  in  1477  to  the  force  of  his  arms.  A 
fimilar  fortune  befel  the  principalities  of  Pfcove  and 
Tver.    Lithuania  loft  a  confiderable  part  of  its  ter* 
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ritory.      The  princes  of    Severia  voluntarily  ftil>   . 
mitted.     The  Teutonic  order  in  Livonia  alone  with- 
flood  the  increafing  power  of  Ivan* 

Under  his  fucceflbr,  indeed,  the  rifing  monarchy 
loft  for  a  ihort  time  the  kingdom  of  Kazan^  but  in . 
return  Smolenik  was  incorporated  again  into  the 
ruffian  ftatc.  —  Ivan  Vassillievitch  II.  at  length 
burft  the  laft  (hackles  of  the  mongok-tartarian  fove* 
reignty.     The  entire  conquefi  of  the  kingdom  of 
Kazan  was  completed  in  feven  yeftrs ;  the  capital  of 
it  furrendering  in   1550*      Two  years  afterwards 
Affarakhan  became  a  ruffian  province.    Hence  Ivan 
prefled  forward  into   Caucafus  and  fubdued   the 
whole  Kabardey.     On  the  other  hand  his  plans  of 
conqueft  were  firuftrated  in  Iivonia>  which  he  was 
forced  to  relinquifii  after  a  cohteft  of  twenty  years 
attended  with  numberleft  cruelties.     The  ottoman 
Turks,  in  conjundion  with  the  Tartars  of  the  Krim, 
fell  upon  Ruffia  and  ravaged  its  capital ;    but  thefe 
difafters  -  were  greatly  overbalanced  by  the  opening 
of  a  channel  for  maritime  commerce  by  way  of 
Archangel,  and  by  the  conqueft  of  Siberia,  which 
date  their  commencement  from  the  reign  of  Ivan, 
and  were  flowly  but  firmly  completed  under  his 
fucceffors.  . 

By  this  conqueft,  for  which  Ruffia  is  indebted  to 
a  bold  and  fuccefsful  robber,  the  monarchy  extended 
its  dominion  over  an  immenfe  traft  of  country,  rich 
in  the  nobleft  produ&ions  of  nature,  and  fnhabited 
by  a  multitude  of  nations  till  then  unknown.-— 

Ivan's 
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Ivan^s  fucccffor,  Feodor,  abandoaod  his  claim .  to. 
tfthonia,  and  obtained  in  return  ffotm  Swe^n  ^ 
i^urity  to  his  pofleflions  of  Ingria  and  Karelia* 

By  Fcodor's  death  in  1598,  the  dyn^y  of  Rurik 
was  extinct.  During  the  interim  till  the  election  of 
a  new  tzar  of  the  houfe  of  Romanof  in  1613,  the 
empire  was  a  prey  to  confufion  and  defolation. 
The  well-known  events  of  the  pretenders  under  the 
name  of  Demetrius  had  implicated  the  poles  and 
Swedes  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Rulfia ;  and  14;- 
SHAiLA  Romanof  could  only  by  large  lacrificas 
purchafe  the  repofp  of  his  empire.  He  was  obliged 
to  relinquifli  Ingna  and  Karelia  to  the  Swedes,  and 
Smolenflc,  Severia>  and  Tfchemigof,  to  the  Poles. 

This  was  however  die  lad  misfortune  that  dimi* 
pithed  the  power  of  the  rulEan  empjrp*  From  tl^^|t 
period  to  the  prefent  day,  Ruffia  has  npt  only  beea 
regsuning  its  antient  poffeflions,  but  fo  far  exten^^ 
and  enlarged  them,  that  the  prefent  circumference  of 
the  empire  knows  of  no  parallel  in  the  hidory  of  thp 
world. 

Al^xev,  the  fucceflbr  of  Mikhaila>  not  only  re* 
conquered  the  countries  relinquifhed  by  his  father 
to  the  Poles,  but  reduced  alfo  Kief  and  the  Ukraine 
on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Dniepr,  in  1 655,  to  a  re- 
union with  the  parent- ftate  of  the  flavo-ruffian 
nadon.*— His  fbn,  the  immortal  Pet^r.  L  the 
creator  of  modern  Ruffia,  acquired  to  hi;  empire  in 
1 72 1  >  by  a  twenty  years  war  with  Sweden,  the  pro«> 
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vinces  on  the  fhores  of  the  Bahic,  which  had  been 
for  fo  many  centuries  the  fource  of  bloody  conten- 
tions among  the  northern  powers :  Livonia^  Eft* 
honia,  Ingria,  and  a  part  of  Ke3:holm  and  Karelia, 
were  fubjefted  to  the  ruffian  fceptre,  and  procured  to 
the  empire,  befides  incalculable  advantages  to  com- 
mcice,  L  iirai  and  refpeftable  footing  among  the 
chief  european  powers.  —  A  fecond  acquifition  of 
the  Perfian  provinces  of  Dagheftiin,Shirvan,  Ghilan, 
Mazanderanj  and  Aftrabat,  was,  after  thirteen  years 
poifeflion,  voluntarily  abandoned. 

CatharineII.  brought  aggrandizement  to  RuiEa 
within  and  without  by  a  reform  of  its  government, 
and  feveral  fuccefsful  wars*  She  obtained  from  the 
porte,  by  the  peace  of  Kutfliuk-Kainardgi  in  1 774 
the  pofleffion  of  the  city  of  Azof,  with  the  territory 
belonging  to  it ;  and  fdr  the  fecurity  of  the  Ruffian 
navigation  on  the  Euxine,  the  forts  of  Kinburn, 
Kertfch,and  Yenicaly  in  the  peninfula  of  the  Krhnea. 
A  few  years  later,  (1 783,)  the  whole  province  fimply 
by  a  treaty  became  a  ruffian  government ;  and  ia 
its  prefent  denomination  the  anticnt  name  of  the 
Tauridan  Cherfonefe  is  reftored.  In  virtue  of  the 
fame  convention  Ruffia  enlarged  her  borders  to  the 
fouth  by  the  Kuban,  where  now  the  caucafian  moun- 
tains form  the  boundary  of  the  ruffian  dominion.  In 
a  fecond  attempt  to  abate  the  preponderant  power 
of  Ruffia,  the  porte  once  more  fubmitted,  and  was 
obliged  to  pay  for  the  unfortunate  termination  of  tbe 
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quarrel  by  the  furrender  of  a  coniiderable  traft  of 
cojintry  on  the  fhores  of  the  Euxine,  between  the 
Bogue  and  the  Dnieftr.  —  On  the  other  fide 
wretched  Poland,  by  a  furprifing  viciffitude  of  for- 
tune>  paid  dearly  for  |)ie  injuries  which  Ruflia  had 
formerly  fuftained  fi^m  this  once  powerful  (late.  In 
the  famous  partition  which  firll  reduced  the  national 
imbecility  and  political  nullity  of  this  republic  to  an 
almofl;  incredible  proof,  Catharine  obtained  for  her 
ihare  in  1773  the  four  lithuanian  voivodefhips  of 
Smolenfk,  Vitepfk,  Mftiflaf,  and  polifli  Livonia,  with 
a  part  of  the  toivodefliips  of  Polotflc  and  Minfk. 
The  late  and  fudden  attempts,  through  favour  of 
^  temporary  drcumftances,  to  withdraw  from  under 
the  ruf&an  influence,  and  to  reftore  the  fufficiency  of 
the  nation  by  a  new  conftitution,  involved  the  ex- 
handed  republic  in  an  unprofperous  war,  which 
ended  (1793)  in  the  lofs  of  the  fine  and  fertile  pro- 
vinces of  the  Lefler  Poland  and  Lithuania.  Thc^ 
lafl:  and  defperate  exertion  of  the  Poles  was  at 
length  attended  by  the  total  difmemberment  of  -the 
country  ;  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Ruffians ;  the  political  exiilence  of  the 
T^epublic  was  annihilated,  and  the  lad  vediges  of  it 
were  lod  (1796)  in  the  confines  of  the  bordering 
ilates.  —  One  confequencc  of  the  annihilation  of  Po- 
land was  the  acquifition  of  the  duchies  of  Courland 
and  Semigallia,  including  the  circle  of  Pilten,  which 
on  the  diiToludon  of  their  feudal  conne£tion  with  the 
republic,   by  a   refolution    of  the  eflates  of  the 

country. 
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country,  fubmitted  tbesoiblves  viicoa<Vtionsmy  in 
1795,  to  the  fccptre  of  the  emprefs  ♦. 

While  Catjharine  the  fecoud  was  augmenting  the 
power  of  her  empire  on  one  fide  by  conquefts  and 
treaties,  ihe  drove  on  the  otb^  to  promote  the  fame 
objed  by  the  mild  authority  onKr  laws,  and  the  me- 
diods  of  civilization.  Compelled  by  the  e:^igencies  of 
his  fituation,the  mighcieft  of  the  princes  of  Caucafus» 
the  tsar  of  Kartuelia  and  Kakhetty  put  himfelf  under 
the  protection  gf  th^  ruffian  empire,  by  acknowledg- 
ing in  1783  the  fupremacy  of  its  monarch.  Catharine 
invited  people  from  all  countries  to  come  and  fettle 
in  her  dominions,  and  thug  eftabliflied  numerous 
colonies.  She  reduced  a  multitude  of  tributary 
nations  dwelling  in  the  heart  of  Siberia  to  a  com* 
plete  fubmiifion  to  her  laws.    She  i^  on  foot  and 

*  According  to  an  authentic  efUmate»  puhliihed  in  1796,  bj 
Major  Oppermann,  the  acquifitions  made  during  the  reign  of 
Catharine  II.  are  thus  given  : 

Square  verfts.    Inhabitants  of 

At  tjic  firft  partition  of  Pofend  in  ^'^  ^'*«' 

1773 76,558        1, 2:16,966 

From  the  portc  in  the  jeara  1774 

and  17S3     -     ------        113,100  171,610 

From  the  porte  in  the  year  1791  ^S*^SS  4*,708 

At  the  fecond  partition  of  Poland, 

1793 301,383        3t745.^3 

By  the  fubje6^ion  of  Courland    •    -  16,273  $9^,92% 

At  the  third  partition  of  Poland, 

[  1795 94»<545        i>407»4oa 

Total       526,0x2        6,982,271 

encou* 
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encouraged  fevcral  voyages  of  difcovcxy,  which 
obtained  for  the  ruOian  empire  a  new  fovereignty  in 
the  eaftern  ocean,  and  on  the  weflern  coaft   of 

America* 

We  have  hitherto  followed  the  principal  clue  of 

(he  ruflian  empire,  \  without  concerning  ourfqives 
with  the  particular  ftates  into  which  RufTia,  during 
the  period  of  its  partition,  was  divided.  None  of 
thefe  divifions  left  fo  many  vifible  traeas  in  the 
nation  and  in  the  political  conftitution,  after  its  re- 
union,  as  the  defalcation  of  the  grand-duchy  of 
Kief.  Their  origin  from  two  ftems,  ciiftind  though 
belonging  to  one  nation,  already  feparated  the 
kievian  from  the  novgorodian  Slavi.  Their  def- 
tinies  and  their  political  condition  have  beoi  fince 
continually  removing  them  farther  afunder ;  and 
when  the  (late  of  Kief,  after  a  feparation  of  more 
than  three  centuries,  dilTolved  again  into  the  rui&an 
mafs,  its  inhabitants  were  dill  a  very  different  people 
from  their  primitive  brethren,  in  language,  manners, 
and  confticution.  This  difference  fub(iils  at  prefent, 
notwithftanding  the  political  incorporation }  and  the 
two  nations  are  ftill  delignated  by  different  names :  - 
the  defcendants  of  the  novgorodian  colony  being 
now  called  Great-Ruffians,  and  the  kievian  Little- 

4 _ 

Ruffians.     The  former,  in  the  proper  acceptation, 
compofe  the  principal  nation  *,  and  chiefly  dwell  in 

the 

*  The  Great-Ruffians  may  be  regarded  as  the  main-nation : 
I.  becaufe  the  kievian  ftate  became,  foon  after  its  origin,  fubjefi  to 
the  novgorodian  ;  2.  becaufe  the  former^  during  the  period  of  fepa- 

ratioQ* 
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the  old  ruffian  provinces,  though  they  have  fpread 
through  all  the  conquered  countries.  The  home 
of  the  Littlc-Ruffians  is  the  Ukraine,  or  the  prefent 
governments  of  ICief,  Tfchernigof,  Novgorod-Sivirlk, 
ETurlk,  Orel,  Tambof,  &c.  and  they  are  alfo  called 
Kozaks,  though  in  modern  times  thefe  only  form 
a  particular  clafs  of  the  nation,  and  their  conftitution 
is  now  almoft  entirely  eflfaced. — As  bcfides  the 
Uttle-RutTians,  there  are  other  branches  of  the  Ko- 
zaks,  and  thefe  tribes,  notwi\hftanding  their  manifeft 
ruffian  origin,  being  very  diftinft  from  the  proper 
Ruffians  by  their  mixture  with  other  nations,  and 
by  their  peculiar  conftitution,  it  is  neceflary  to  point 
out  the  effential  particulars  of  their  origin  and 
circumftances. 

By  Kozaks,  in  its  largeft  fenfe,  is  under ftood 
original  feparate  ruffian  ftems,  who  fettled  in  the 
fouthern  regions  of  modern  Ruffia,  and  formed  for 
themfelves  a  military  government.  The  name 
Kozak  is  probably  tartarian,  and  iignifies  an  armed 
warrior.  It  is  likely  that  it  may  have  paiTed  from 
the  Tartars  to  the  Ruffian  Kozaks,  when  the  latter, 
after  the  demolition  of  the  tartarian  fovereignty, 


ration,  was  under  a  foreign  fovereignty,  whereas  the  great-rufli^ 
ftate  in  part  prcfcrvcd  its  independency,  and,  under  the  fupremacy 
of  the  Tartars,  had  an  uninterrupted  fuccefiion  of  native  princes :. 
3.  becaufe  Kief,  on  its  re-union  with  the  ruffian  body-corporate, 
fubmitted  to  its  fovereignty  :  4.  becaufe  the  Great-Rullians  are 
by  far  the  mofi  numerous,  and  their  dialcA  is  the  prevailing 
language. 

fettled 
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fettled  in  their  feats  and  adopted  a  fimiliar  itfode 
of  life*. 

The  Kozaks  are  divided,  as  well  by  thdr  origin  as 
by  their  prefent  conftitution,  into  two  main  branches  ; 
the  Kozaks  of  LiUk'Ruffiay  and  the  Kozaks  of  the 
Don.  From  the  former  are  derived  the  flobode- 
regiments  in 'the  government  of  Kharkof,  and  the 
zaporogians ;   from   the   latter  the  volgailki*  the 

♦  The  emperor  Conftantine  Porphyrogennctai  fo  early  as  the 
ninth  century,  mentions  a  country  of  Kafachia^  between  the 
Euxine  and  the  Cafpian^at  the  foot  of  the  caucafian  mountains ; 
and,  from  the  ruffian  year-books,  we  learn,  that  the  ruffian  prince 
Mftiflaf  at  Tmutarakan,  a  fon  of  the  great  Vladimir,  in  the  year 
ffozi  made  war  upon  a  nation  call  Kofagu  Both  feem  to  be  the 
fame  people,  and  of  tartarian  origin.  They  got  their  name  pro* 
bably  from  their  mode  of  life,  as  the  Kirghts^Kaifakitbear  th^ 
fame  appellation  from  thejr  cafy  method  of  carrying  on  war. 
The  ruffian  annals  frequently  mention  the  tartarian  Kozaks, 
efpccially  under  the  reign  of  I  van  I.  in  whofe  time  there  were 
Ordinjkot  (from  the  great  Orda  or  Horde,  the  chief  feat  of  the 
Tartars  on  the  Volga)  and  ^J%ofskoi  Koxakt.  Thcfc  two 
branches  are  to  be  confidered  as  the  laft  remains  of  the  tartarian 
foTereignty  in  Ruffia,  and  even  thefe  are  either  exterminated  by 
the  Ruffians,  or  have  themfelves  difperfcd,  and  united  with  other 
tartarian  nations.  —  In  their  (lead  arofe.the  Don'ko%ahf  who^ 
notwithilanding  this  conne£kion  and  the  apparent  analogy  of  their 
manner  of  life,  political  regimen,  tknd  features  of  face,  are  genuine 
Ruffians,  as  their  language  and  religion  evince.  Had  they  been 
converted  to  the  latter,  the  ruffian  annalids,  who  carefully  take 
notice  of  every  converllon,  would  certainly  not  have  paffed  it  over 
in  filence.  Samnilung  nijf.  gefcb,  vol.  iv.  Compare  with  HupeVs 
nord.  mtfceJL  part  24  and  25.  AnnaUs  de  la  Petite  Rvffie^  pur 
Scherer^  Georgia  i  definition  of  all  the  nations  of  the  ruffian  empire^ 

gre- 
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grdxnfld,  the  orenbui^gfld,  the  uralfld^  the  fibir^ 
and  feveral  other  branches  of  Kozaks. 

The  grand^rincipatity  of  Koef  was,  fince  Oleg 
transferred  thither  bb  feat  £pam  Novgorod,  the 
capital  of  the  ruffian  nation ;  and  continued  to  be  fo 
till  the  year  1157,  when  the  grand^prince  Andrey 
Turyevitch  Bogolub(koi  chofe  Vladiour  for  his  re- 
fidenoe.  From  that  ttme  forward^  though  Kief  had 
its  own  princes,  yet  this  continued  no  longer  than 
till  the  yeaf  1240,  when  the  Tartars  conquered 
Kief  and  defolated  the  whole  country.  Eighty 
years  the  tartarian  dominion  lafted,  during  which 
this  grand-:principality  retained  its  native  princes,  but 
they  were  under  the  arbitrary  orders  of  the  Tartars^ 
and  were  obliged  to  divide  their  fovereign^rights 
with  the  tartarian  viceroys.  From  this  fupremacy, 
which  left  the  country  ftill  fome  femblance  of  an 
independent  confticution.  Kief  fell  in  1320,  under 
the  dominion  of  the  lithuanian  prince  Gedemin» 
who  defeated  the  lad  grand-prince  Staniilaf,  placed 
a  viceroy  in  his  ftead,  and  in  his  condud  towards 
this  unhappy  country,  aded  from  no  law  but  that 
of  the  conqueror. 

At  this*  aera  we  are  probably  to  fix  the  origin  of 
the  Malo-russian  Kozaks,  t>r  Kozaks  of  Little- 
Ruffia.  The  dread  of  a  foreign  fovereignty  which 
feemed  to  s^nnounce  itfelf  by  unufual  feverity,  may 
be  reafonably  fuppofed  to  have  given  rife  to  this 
military  republic.  A  multitude  of  fugitives,  who 
had  abandoned  their  country,  colie&ed  themfelves 

together 
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tog6^«iy  in  the  lower  Tegions  of  the  Dmepr^  where 
tiiey  foon  btgma  to  ^rm  it  petty  Hate*  The  per- 
petual  tncdflkms  and  donfiefls  tt>  which  tbey  wens 
fubfed  fi^m  fbeh-  neighbocnr  the  Poles^  the  Li- 
^httaisii^  and  Ta^tars^  obliged  them  to  adopt  a  sxili  - 
fairy  fetm  '6f  'goirerimiaiit«  Their  numbers  were 
iiicreafing  cotifiderably^  whcin  Kief,  for  the  fecond 
time^  in  Y415,  was  ravsiged  ^  the  Tartars;  and» 
laftljT)  onThrsgftfnd-piincipfttitylfcdng  emir&ty  with 
Liditiai^  lYico^rpd^ared  into  the  poKlh  1^ta»  and 
the  kings  of  Folzmd^  «ted  ihe  inhabitants  ittS^tmg 
ftill  grater  h^rdfiiffps  ffnd  oppr^flions  than  before, 
many  of  them  again  fted  to  tlie  liew  colony,  which 
faadiidw  tinned 'the  name  of  ^ttle-Rtiffiain  ord^r 
to  diftinguiih  themfelves  from  the  great  ruffian 
eatpre.  fiy  infenfiUe  degrees  tthey  now  fpread  as 
far  IK  the  Sogoe  alid  the  Bnieftr,  and  poifeifed  the 
whole  coumry  incind^  by  tbefe  rivers  and  the 
Ikiiepr.  Villages  ttnd  tb^ms  fprong  up  in  which 
the  So^aks  p^fied  The  winter  ^ith  their  iamilies ; 
aH  fbe  eflSedive  men  rcaunmg  aboot  ^heil^ypes 
during  the  fummer,  and,  like  the  knights  of  St. 
}6hB,  perpetually  engaged  in  petty  wars  with  the 
Turks  and  Tartars*.  Thefe  cir<umftaaces  ren- 
dered them  a  bamer  to  the  ktagdom  of  Poland 
againft  thefe  cnemiiJs ;  the  rife  and  progrefs  df  the 
new  free-ftate  was  (herefofe  h6t  drily  not  impeded 
on  the  part  of  Poland,  but  even  fettered  and  en- 

•  'Sb'Wrly  as  to>?i'ards  the  Tatter  end  of  the  fixtc(fnth  century, 
the  KcSltaks  fubducd  a  part  of  the  Krrtwea,  captured  TrcbifiMid, 
and  ma^Ie  tnilltary  campargns  to*Conihinrinbp1c, 

•  •  couraged 
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couraged  in  various'ways.  EingSigifiniliid  tnadis  over 
in  perpetuity  to  the  Kozaks,  in  1 540,  the  countries 
lying  above  the  catarads  of  the  Dniepr*  Stephen 
Battori  put  them  upon  a  regular  military  footing, 
gave  th^m  a  hetman  or  fupreme  commander,  and 
granted  them  llkewife  confiderable  diftrids  *.  His 
fuccelTors,  however,  departed  from  thcfe  prudent 
meafures  ^  they  forbad  the  Kozaks  to  quarrel  with 
the  Turks,  without  conlidering  that  they  thus  def- 
troyed  the  fundamental  policy  of  this  warlike  ftate  ; 
Poles  forced  themfelves  into  the  country  and  took 
poffeflion  of  the  principal  offices ;  the  greek  clergy, 
in  fhort,  were  obliged  to  renounce  the  patriarch  of 
Conftantinople,  and  to  acknowledge  the  fpiritual 
fupremacy  of  the  pope. 

Thefe  and  numberlefs  other  oppreilions  at  length 
brought  on  a  tedious  war,  profecuted  with  various 
fuccefs,  and  terminating  on  the  part  of  the  Kozaks 
with  their  throwing  off  the  fupremacy  of  Poland, 
and  fubmitting  themfelves  formally  to  the  tzar  of 
Ruflia.    This  fubmiffion  took<  place  in  the  year 

♦  The  fixth  hetman,  prince  Bpgdan  Rofchinflcy,  had  a  grant 
of  the  town  of  Terechtemirofy  and  it  from  that  time  became 
the  capital  of  the  Kozaks,  which  had  hitherto  been  Tfcherkafly. 
The  Kozaks  obtained  permiflion  to  inhabit  the  whole  region 
from  Kief  to  Tcrechtemirof,  and  on  the  eailem  (ide  of  the  Dniepr 
their  former  pofieflions  were  enlarged  by  a  tra^  of  country  of 
a  hundred  and'twenty  miles  in  extent.     Thus  Stephen  had  the 
prudence  by  this  piece  of  policy  in  fome  meafure  to  fubje6l  the 
Kozaks  to  him.     His  fucceflbrs  profited  by  this  dependence^ 
till  at  laft  the  mutual  relations  of  the  two  flates)  which  had  arifen 
frbm  prote^ion  on  one  fide  and  gratitude  on  the  other^  dcgene- 
jicratcd  into  oppreffion  and  rebellion, 
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i6s4y  under  the  hetman  Bogdan  Khmelmtzki,  and 
this  example  was  foon  followed  by  all.the'towns  and 
inhabitants  ontheeafternfid^  of  theDniepr,withKief. 
-^Thus  at  leQgth  was  Little-Ruilia  and  the  antient 
main-feat  of  the  llavo-ruilian  nation,  after  a  fepata« 
tion  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  years,  again 
united  with  the  main  body  of  the  ruffian  monarchy. 
.  The  events  of  this  country,  from  that  period,  fall  in 
with  the  hiftory  of  the  ruffian  empire.  The  name 
Little-Ruffia  indeed  ftill  fubfifts ;  but  the  form  of 
its  govetnment,  its  kozak  eftabliihment,  and  the 
nation  itfelf,  have  undergone  great  alterations,  which 
have  only  fbme  veftiges  of  its  former  difference. 

During  the  war  between  the  Kozaks  and  the 
Poles  numerous  bodies  of  fugitive  Kozaks  fled  from 
the  weftem  to  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Dniepr  into 
the  fouthern  provinces  of  the  ruffian  empire,  wher^, 
preferving  their  military  confUtution,  they  fettled  in 
an  uninhabited  but  fertile  region^.  This  is  the 
origin  of  what  are  called  the  flobode  Kozaks.  The 
country  in  which  thefe  were  eftablifhed  had  an* 
tiently  belonged  to  the  grand-principality  of  Kief^ 
and,  from  the  time  of  its  being  firft  over-run  by  the 
Tartars,  had  remained  an  unpeopled  defertj  the 
new-comers  who  now  returned  to  the  defolated 
inheritance  of  their  fathers,  were  well -received  by 
tzar  Alexey  Mikhailovitch  i  their  numbers  increafed 

*  In  the  prefcnt  government  of  Khatkof,  and  partly  too  in 
tbofe  of  Kurik  and  Voronetck. 
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by  the  arrival  of  new  fettlers,  and  they  conftrudcd 
many  towns  and  villages.     This  region  at  prefent . 
is  one  of  the  mo|l  inhabited  of  the  ruffian  empire. 

The  fecond  confiderable  colony  of  the  malo- 
ruffian  Kozaks,  the  Zaporogians,  arofe  much  earlier 
than  the  flobode  regiments^  In  order  the  better  to 
defend  the  country  of  the  Ukraine  Kozaks  againft 
the  inroads  of  the  Tartars^  it  had  been  fettled  that  a 
part  of  the  young  unmarried  men  fhould  always 
abide  on  the  fouthern  borders  where  the  Dniepr 
falls  into  the  Euxine ;  by  which  means  this  diftrifk 
ihortly  became  a  rendezvous  of  ftout  martial  youths^ 
and  the  flay  there  was  confidered  as  a  fchool  for 
military  exercifes.  The  poliih  government  favoured 
this  feminary,  by  which  the  country  obtained  the 
benefit  of  a  border-militia ;  and  the  greater  degree 
of  freedom  in  tirhich  the  young  Kozaks  here  pafTed 
their  time,  was  fo  agreeable  to  them^  that  they  were 
never  defirous  of  a  difcharge  from  their  unquiet  and 
dangerous  pofls.  Accufloitied  to  a  bachelor's  life 
they  admitted  no  wonleil  imong  them ;  yet  their 
numbers  were  gradually  increafing  by  fugitive  Ko* 
2aks  who  fought  a  fhelter  among  them  fn5m  polifh 
oppreffion..  By  little  and  fittle  their  habitadonii 
extended  to  the  fhores  of  the  Bogue,  and  th^ 
eftablifhed  themfelves  in  all  the  adjacent  parts* 
About  the  commencement  of  the  feventeenth  ceil« 
tury  they  came  to  a  total  feparation  from  the 
parental  ftock^  the  malo^rliiCan  Kozaks,  under  the 
betman  whereof  they  had  hitherto  lived^nd  erefted  a 

miliiary^ 
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tollitary  ftate  of  iheirown,  trhofe  ducf  Vas  to  h^ 
aa  elective  arbitrary  kofchevouataman.  Their  chief*' 
feat,  which  they  czllcd/ei/chay  confided  of  a  fortified 
camp,  and  though  they  often  removed  it  from  one 
plicc  to  anothefj  yet  they  conftantly  remained  about 
thecatarads,^r0^\  of  the  Dniepr»  from  which  they 
received  (heir  difiindive  appellation  *  :  Zaporogi^ 
"  ar  ^be  catarads." 

The  conftitution  of  this  little  military  liadon  was 

one  of  the  moil  curious  in  the  world.    War  was  the 

ultimate  aim  of  their  focikl  connexion,  their  habi*  ^ 

toal  trade,  and  thdlr  darling  employment^     ^gri« 

cubure  and  the  brebdihg  of  cattle  they  entirely 

Bf^eded^  and  followed  the  fifliery»  and  the  chace^ 

no  otherwiie  than  as  matters  of  pafUme*     Celibacy 

Aensg  enjoined  as  a  fundamental  law  of  their  ftate^ 

for  gratifying  the  inftinds  of  nature  they  made  a 

piidice  of  bringing  off  women  from  their  neighbours  f 

bat  the  raviAiers  were  obliged  to  keep  the  vi£tims  of 

thdr  iu(t  at  a  diitance  from  the  fetfcha.     In  order  to 

keep  up  thrif  numbersy  they  not  only  dole  children 

^beterer  they  could  catch  tkem,  but  criminals  and 

vagabonds  from  all  the  nations  around  were  weU 

corned  and  adopted  by  th^m^    There  are  but  few 

^-Kofcb  in  the  tartar  Ian  fignifies  a  camp.  Ataman  is  of  like  im- 
[^it  irjth  hettnan.     The  t^rm  fetfcha  comes  from  the  rufs  verb  to 
oflTy  to  lop  avray  ( i ) ;    the    camp  was  fortified^  and  confe- 
rcody  cut  ot^  from  the  circumjacent  region  or  diftridl.     Za  iti 
tfs  fignifiea  behind,  beyond,  zn^poi-og  acataradl  or  watei^fall. 

*  •  « 

(r)  Otfletfch.^ 
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european  languages  that  were  not  fpoken  among 

them.  —  Their  conftitution  was  purely  democratic ; 

every  kozak  enjoyed  equal  rights.    Their  ataman 

was  eleded  annually ;  and,  on  the  ezpiratfon  of  his 

.office,  fell  again  to  the  rank  of  the  common  Kozaks* 

Every  citizen  of  the  republic  had  equal  pretenfions 

to  this  fovereign  dignity.  —  No  written  laws  were 

known  to  them,  but  they  had  ufages  which  held  the 

place  of  law,  and  by  which  decifions  were  made  with 

extraordinary  {lri6tnefs  and  impartiality.     A  Kozak 

who  killed  his  fellow-citizen  was  buried  alive  ixrith 

the  body/    A  thief  was  obliged  to  (land  three  days 

on.  the  pillory,  and  puniihed  with  lafhet  till  fre- 

quently  he  died  under  the  fcourge.  —  The  generality 

'  of  them  adhered  to  the  greek  church ;  yet  no  notice 

was  taken  of  diveriity  of  opinion  in  matters  at  faith. 

Their  moral  charaf^er  was  conformable  to  their  way 

of  life  and  form  of  government :    they  had  all  the 

virtues  and  vices  of  a  free  people  fubfiiUng  by  war 

and  rapine.    They  were  courageous  and  favage; 

hofpitable  and  greedy  of  prey  ;  a^ve  and  temperate 

oh  their  expeditions,  and  lazy  and  gluttonous  at 

home.  —  The  number  of  efFe£tive  men  among  themi 

amounted  at  times  to  foi^ty  thoufand  *• 

•  The  ruffian  chancery  was  ftldom  exaftly  informed  of  the^ 
real  numhcr  of  the  Kozaks,  they  confidcrlng  their  force  ms  aj 
poh'tical  fccrct.      In  the  year   1764,  the  number  of  cffc 
people  was  thought  to  amount  to  27>II7  ;    but  probahlj 
were  much  ftronger. 
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Thefe  Kozaks  have  often  changed  their  fove- 
reignty,  if  we  may  fo  call  the  relation  in  which  this 
indomptable  people  flood  one  while  with  Poland, 
then  with  the  Tartars  and  the  Porte,  and  ladly  with 
Ruffia.    Peter  the  great  deftroyed  their  fetfcha^  on 
their  taking  part  in  the  rebellion  of  the  ukraiuian 
hctman  Mazeppa ;    but  they  aflembled  again  after- 
wards under  the  protedion  of  the  khan  of  the 
Krimeaj  and  were  re-admitted  in  .1737  as  ruffiaa 
vaflals.    A  chancery  was  erefted  for  the  purpofe  of 
overfeeing  them,  which  however  had  but  little  or  no 
influence  on  their  internal  government.     The  only 
obligation  they  were  under  to  the  empire  was  to 
appeair  in  the  field  when  commanded,  at  which  times 
they  were  paid  and  provided  as  was  cuflomary  with 
the  Ko»ks.    In  the  Turkifh  war  which  terminated 
in  1774,  they  not  only  proved  faithlefs  on  feveral 
occafions,  but  alfo  betrayed  their  deflgn  of  rendering 
tbemfelves  independent.   When  they  re-captured  the 
Ttffon  of  theDniepr,  which  at  that  time  was  called 
New  Servia,  but  afterwards  belonged  to  the  New- 
ruflian  government,  and  was  peopled  with  coioniftst 
they  declared  that  country  to  be  their  property » prac< 
died  hoftilities  againfl  the  fettlers,  and  partly  by  arti- 
fice and  partly  by  violence  reduced  about  fifty  thou- 
£uid  Malo-ruffians  to  their  obedience.    This  rebel- 
Con,  their  life  of  celibacy  and  rapine,  the  toial 
negleft  of  agriculture  in  fo  ferrile  a  country,  and  the 
conftant  refiflance  they  made  to  every  attempt  at 
l^ging  them  to  a  better  condu£^9  at  length  deter- 
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mined  the  etnprefs,.  m  the  year  1775,  cntirdy  to 
annihilate  the  exiftence  of  this  little  fpartan  ftate,  A 
body  of  ruffian  troops  furrounded  and  difarme4 
them.  A  manifefto  was  iffued,  by  which  it  was  left 
to  their  choice,  whether,  by  adopting  a  decent  and 
moral  regimen,  they  would  become  ufefiil  fubjcds, 
or  take  themftlves  out  of  the  empire.  A  part  of 
them  remained,  and  took  to  various  trades ;  others 
Jin  numerous  bands  withdrew  to  the  Turks  and 
Tartars,  or  led  a  roving  life  about  the  ruffian  fron^ 
tiers.  The  country  which  they  had  poflefied  was 
added  to  the  then  New-ruffian  government^  and 
|)e]ongs  at  prefent  to  that  of  Ekatarinoilaf. 

Thus  far  their  hiftory  is  known  and  even  related 
by  foreign  writers.  Not  fo  notorious,  however,  is 
the  remarkable  fad,  that  the  zaporogian  Kozaks 
ftill  fubfid,  only  under  another  name,  and  have 
jecently  received  a  new.  cdnftitution  in  a  country 
allotted  to  them.  By  an  ukafe  of  the  30th  of  June 
1792,  Catharine  11.  affigncd  to  the  Zaporogians, 
who  rendered  themfelves  ferviceabie  during  the  lalt 
Turkid)  war,  the  ifland  of  Taman  (belonging  to  the 
provmce  of  Taurida)  with  the  entire  region  between 
the  river  Kuban  and  the  fea  of  Azof  as  far  as  the 
rivers  Yeyaand  Laba  (a  tra6t  of  1Q17  Square  geo^ 
mphical  fnile^)  for  their  place  of  fettlement^  They 
obtained  at  the  ianxe  time,  under  the  name  of  Ko« 
ftaks  of  the  fiu^ine^  a  well-regulated  kozak^onfti- 
Ution,  and  the  right  of  eleding  their  own  atamans  ; 

Imt  are  ifmnediiitely  dependent  qn  th^  goverzior  of 

the 


ihe  province  of  Tauri^^i  ai|d  are  pUced  under  the 
department  of  the  co}Iege  of  war.  .  Their  numbers, 
Df  both  fexes,ampupt  mw  to  aboye  twenty  tboufand^ 
^ong  whom  is  a  difcipUned  corpa  well-equipj>e^  of 
^teen  thouf^nd  m^n* 

The  fecoiid  main  branch  of  the  Kozaks  are  thf 
|X>KSKoi.  They  have  this  appellation  from  th^ 
?e^on  of  the  river  Don^  which  they  have  cpa- 
ftantly  inhabited,  and  mod  probably  derive  the^ 
defcent from  novgorodian  Ruffians*  The  firfl:  fettle- 
;nents  of  them  on  the  Don  cannot  well  have  been 
earlier  than  after  the  Tartars  were  forced  out  of 
thofe  parts.  The  fame  homeflead  and  a  fimiliar 
mode  of  life  probably  occafiooed  the  tartarian  nam^ 
of  Kozaks  to  be  given  to  the  rifing  colony,  which 
was  afterwards  communicated  to  the  confederat^e 
Malo-ruffians,  who  lived  under  a  like  military  coi^« 
^ittttion.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Ruifian^^ 
on  their  £irft  conung,  found  ftill  confiderable  rj^- 
mains  of  Tartars  in  thefe  parts,  with  whom  thqr 
united,  inducing  them  to  adopt  the  greek  reli^ctn 
and  the  ruffian  language.  ^  This  fuppofition  at  leaft 
accounts  for  the  jz^id  increafe  of  the  republic,  aud 
ihe  ruflb-tartarian  mixture  which  is  itill  perceived^ 
as  ^ell  in  the  feati^res  as  in  the  language  of  the 
iloQikoi  Kozaks. 

This  colony^  Ibon  aftqr  its  origin  becapie  a  cog-» 
ikljoraUe  ftate.  The  happy  effe&s  of  their  profitable 
mzxfyxc  tempted  ^  jnultitAide  of  bold  apd  efffST" 
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prifing  youths  to  come  over  to  them  from  all  the 
provinces  of  the  empire;  and  the  vaflalage  of  the 
boors,  introduced  about  this  time  into  Ruffia^,  con- 
tributed greatly  to  multiply  thdr  numbers  by  run- 
aways from  this  deprefled  condition.  A  great 
many  efcaped  back  to  their  former  homeftead,  and 
even  the  prifoners  of  war  obtained  denizenfliip  by 
the  policy  of  the  KozaKs,  for  the  lake  of  increafin^; 
the  number  of  their  foldiery. 

After  the  unfortunate  campaign  of  the  Turks 
againft  Aftrakhan  in  1570,  they  felt  themfelves 
fufEciently  bold  and  powerful  to  make  Tfcherkafk 
heir  capital  fixty  verfts  from  the  fort  of  Azof  be- 
longing to  the  Tu:ks.  — They  were  now  in  reality 
.  a  bulwark  to  the  ruilian  empire ;  the  monarchis  of 
It  therefore  afted  by  thefe  Kozaks,  as  the  kings  6f 
Poland  about  the  fame  time  did  by  the  Malo- 
ruflians :  they  favoured  their  growth,  affigned  them 
countries  free  of  impoftsi  on  the  borders,  and  en- 
deavoured to  keep  them  in  a  fort  of  dependence 
which  might  be  ufeful  to  the  government,  ei]>ecially 
in  times  of  war.  In  the  year  1579,  we  for  the  firft 
time  meet  with  donfkoi  Kozaks  among  the  rufBan 
troops ;  a  body  of  them  confifting  of  three  thouiknd 
men  were  in  the  expedition  made  by  tzar  Ivaa 
Vaffillievitdi  a^nft  Livonia,  by  whom  they  were 
alfo  paid.  Since  that  time  they  have  frec^uently 
been  of  great  fervice  to  the  ruffian  empire  by  their 
bravery  i  though  from  their  love  of  independence 
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ud  from  their  propenfity  to  depredation,  they  have 
differed  themfelves  to  be  incited  to  rebellion  *. 

At  prefent  the  donikoi  Kozaks  inhabit  the  plains 
about  the  Don>  between  the  governments  of  Saratof, 
Caucafus,  Voronet(h»  and  EkatarinojOaf,  as  far  as 
the  fea  of  Azof*  Their  territory,  which  even  now 
amounts  to  upwards  of  three  thoufand  fix  hundred 
fquare  miles,  was  formerly  far  more  extenfive  j  but 
imce  the  rebellion  of  1708, a  part  of  it  has  been  added 
to  the  adjacent  provinces.  As  the  donikoi  Koisaks 
have  preferved  their  kozak  conftitution  entire,  they 
live  under  a  military  regimen  totally  different  from 
the  other  governments.  Their  number  is  eflimated 
at  two  hundred  thoufand,  of  whom  a  corps  of  light* 
cavalry  of  twenty-five  thoufand  is  always  ready  for 
marching, 

iQtemal  revolutions,  and  a  difpofition  to  broils, 
have  given  birth  to  many  emigrations  of  the  donflcoi 
Kozaks,  whereby  feveral  new  branches  of  Kozaks 
have  arifen,  of  which  only  the  mod  fignal  are 
deferving  of  being  further  particularifed.  -*-<-  The 
'  earlieil  emigrations  happened  to  the  Volga,  where 
the  Kozaks  ufed  only  to  tarry  in  fummer,  and  on 
the  approach  of  winter  to  return  to  their  dwellings 
about  the  Don.  In  procefs  of  time,  a  part  of  them 
completely  fettled  about  the  firft  mentioned  river, 

whereby  feveral  towns  on  the  Volga,  as  Saratof, 

*  The  moft  important  rebellions  of  this  nation,  are  that  of  the 
year  1670,  of  which  Stenka  Rafin  was  at  the  head,  and  that  of 
1 706,  ttn4cr  the  coaduft  of  Bubfin* 
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pmhreffk,  Tssarrts^n,  Tfchernoi  Yar^  and  oth^Sj 
obtamed  inhabitants^  who  ^erwj^ri^s-for  the  mo(( 
part  went  over  to  th^  civil  conftitatiqp.  In  the  year 
i734f  ^ha  voLQAiQ .  Ko^yaks  ware  d^arjed  inde- 
pendent on  thoTd  of  the  Doq  ;  Vfhen  (hicy  obtained 
equal  privileges,  with  the  latter,  and  had  their  ow^ 
^man.  At  pre£ent  the  kozak  regicpep  is  abolifhed 
^rnpng  the  greater  pait  pf  them ;  no  morp  than  twp 
^onie^  are  upon  the  true  kozak  eA:ablifliment  and 
pffrforin  knilitary  fervice.  Thefe  are  the  oubofsjloi 
SMAd  the  AST  Q.A  KHANS  KOI.  This  former  have  (heir 
^hief  feat  in  the  little  tpwn  of  Dubofcg,  on  the  right 
^wk  of  the  Volga.  The  country  aflig^  thgoi  lu!9 
between  Dmitrefik  and  Tzaritsdn^  and  extends  onr^ 
n  fpace  of  a  hundred  verfts  in  length  ^nd  fixty  iji 
breadth.  They  amount  to  about  three  thouiand 
heads.  In  the  y^r  17769  they  "wtn  obliged  to 
defiver  a  part  of  their  men,  who  were  £ormed  into  t 
proper  kozak  regiment,  and  had  its  quarters  betweea 
Mofdok  and  A2sof.  -r-The  aftrakhan  Kozaks  dwell) 
partly  4n  the  city  of  Aftrakhan^  and  partly  in  ^he 
villages  around }  in  nuaibers  they  are  about  equys^ 
to  the  former* 

'  A  feoond  colony  of  the  donlkcx  Kozak^  are  ^9 
oitBBEKSKop  who  Separated  from  th^ir  parent^ftock 
imrty  at  the  iame  time  with  the  volgaiCj  ami 
feltlad  about  the  fiver.  Terek^  whence  they  are  alio 
called  T£R£KSKOiKozaks«  In  a  campaign  of  the 
tzar  Ivan  I^  againd  the  caucafian  Tartars,  a  body 
of  them,  as  the  van  of  the  armyi  peuj^trated  into 
,  *  .  a  part 
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Z  part  of  this  great  chain  of  mountaios,  which  on 
account  of  its  prominent  rocks  was  iikeped  to  a 
^omi  *  i  and  on  this  occafion  it  was  that  they  re* 
.ceived  their  appellation,  which  they  generally  bear 
to  this  day.  Their  prefent  homeftead  i^  on  the  Te- 
rek, where  their  regiment,  confiding  of  twelve 
hundred  men,  does  duty  in  the  frontier  lii{is$  pgginft 
the  highland  Tartars  of  Cauca(us. 

They  dwell  in  five  fortified  ftanitzas,  making  fo 
many  companies,  fieQdes  their  own  conunaiiderB 
and  war-officers  ti  they  are  under  the  orders  of  the 
commandants  in  the  JSatzliar  and  Mofdok«  Being 
principally  employed  againft  the  Tartars'  <^  Mount 
CaucafuSj  they  are  almoft  always  under  arms,  and 
therefore  in  condant  pay.  Being  thus  inured  to 
fervice,  courageous,  and  well-acquainted  with  the 
mountains  and  the  tartarian  manner  of  fighting,  thej 
are  of  excellent  fervice  againft  thefe  untra£kablt 
and  piratical  neighbours ;  but  their  number  not 
being  fuflki^it,  in  the  year  1776,  fiK  ftanitzas,  or 
fortified  villages,  between  Mofdok  and  Azof,  were 
added  to  them,  aad  fupplied  with  Kozaks  from  the 
Volga.  Thefe  form  one  difl:in£b  polk,  or  corp^ 
under  the  denomination  of  the  troiop  of  Aftrakhai^ 
jCozaks.  — Near  the  grebesifkoi  Kozaks  dwdl  the 
6£M£NSKoi»  who  are  of  the  fame  origin  with  tfaeni) 
gnd  therefore  need  no  particular  account*  ^ 

*  In  rp&i  greben.  f  Voiftoroi  ataomn.  ' 
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500  nations;  op  the  empire. 

More  lately  than  the  volgaic,  the  orenburc- 
Kozaks  feparated  from  their  common  flem.  At 
their  firft  rife  they  dwelt  colleftively  about  the  river 
Samara  j  but,  after  the  conftrudion  of  the  oren- 
burg-line  in  1730  to  1740,  the  major  part  of  them 
were  tranfported  thither.  At  prefent  they  have 
their  homeftead  along  the  Samara ;  along  the  Ui 
and  the  Ural,  from  VerkuraHk  to  Iletzk,  alfo  in  the 
petty  forts  ere£led  againft  the  Kirghifes  and  the 
Ba(hkirs.  la  all  thefe  forts,  Orenburg  excepted, 
they  compofe  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
can  eafily  bring  twenty-thoufa'nd  men  into  the  field ; 
though  only  from  eight  thoufand  to  ten  thoufand 
are  inrolled  for  military  fervice. 

One  of  the  moil  numerous  and  powerful  branches 
of  the  donfkoi  flem  is  formed  by  the  uralskoi, 
formerly  called  the  yaikskoi  Kozaks.  According 
to  their  traditions  they  firfl  arofe  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century  by  an  inconfiderable 
number  who  drew  towards  the  Cafpian  as  free- 
booters, and  afterwards  eflablifhed  themfelves  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Ural,  formerly  called  the 
Yaik.  Augmented  by  Tartarian  flragglers  and  pri. 
loners  of  war,  the  colony  foon  fpread  farther  up 
the  Ihores  of  this  river ;  and,  at  the  time  of  their 
voluntary  fubmiffion  to  tzar  Mikhaila  Feodorovitch, 
they  were^already  a  confiderable  nation,  which  has 
Cnce  much  increafed  by  emigrations  from  the  Don« 
At  the  commeacement  of  the  lafl  century  they  ob- 
tained 
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tained  from  the  niiHan  goYernment  a  regular  con- 
ftitution^  with  permiffion  to  fettle  in  their  prefenc 
poffeflions.  They  were  placed  on  the  footing  of 
the  Kozaks  of  the  Don,  obtained  the  free  and  ex- 
ceedingly-produdive  fifhery  of  the  Ural,  the  licence 
to  fetch  their  fait,  duty-free,  from  the  adjacent 
faline-lakes,  the  liberty  to  diftil  brandy,  together 
with  feveral  other  privileges.  Prefuming  upon 
their  opulence,  in  the  year  1772  they  rofe  up  againft 
a  reform,  propofed  by  the  government,  of  the  irre- 
gular troops;  they  were,  however,  foon  reduced 
to  obedience.  The  year  following  a  part  of  them 
joined  the  crew  of  the  famous  rebel  Yemelyan 
Pugatfhcf.  On  the  reftoration  of  tranquillity  the 
government  reftored  to  them  their  poffeffions  and 
privileges  ;  but  in  order  to  efface  the  memorial  of 
this  rebellion,  the  name  of  thefe  Kozaks,  that  of 
their  capital,  and  of  the  river  where  they  dwelt» 
were  aboliihed,  and  changed  for  thofe  they  bear  at 
prefent. 

Since  that  time  their  political  conflitution  has  got 
a  fomewhat  different  form,  to  prevent  the  like  mlC> 
fortunes  in  future.  Their  number  is  computed  to 
be  about  thirty  thoufand  men  fit  to  bear  arms,  and 
they  keep  up  a  corps  properly  equipped  of  twelve 
thoufand  men,  among  whom,  however,  are  many  ' 
Tartars  and  baptized  Kalmuks.  Their  proper 
homeftead  is  along  the  right  fhore  of  the  Ural,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Ilek  to  the  Cafpian  i  where,  be< 
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fides  their  grand  capital  Uxalfk,  they  poflefs  tW 
important  town  of  Gurief  on  the  Cafpian,  and  per« 
form  fervice  in  the  line  of  forts  on  the  Ural  againfl: 
the  Kirghifes.  On  the  left  or  kirghi(ian  fide  of  the 
Ural  they  have  only  the  fmall  fort  Uetzk  on  the 
Ilek,  which  is  inhabited  by  an  independent  colony 
detached  from  the  main  body.  Their  territory, 
which  extends  in  length  eighty  geographical  miles, 
yet  forms  no  particular  divifion  in  the  political  geo- 
graphy of  the  empire,  (like  the  homeflcads  of  the 
Kozaks  of  the  Don  and  the  Euxine,)  but  belongs 
to  the  government  of  Caucafus. 

The  hft,  and  in  its  origin  the  moft  remarkable 
tranch  of  the  great  donlkoi  family,  that  we  ihall 
here  mention,  are  the  siBEuiAN-Kozaks.  Inftigat- 
cd  by  a  difpofition  to  roaming  and  to  pillage, 
confiderable  multitudes  of '  donfkoi-Kozaks,  in  the 
fixle^nth  century  abandoned  their  homeftead  on 
•  the  Ddn,  in  order  to  rob  and  plunder  the  countries 
lyin^  eaftvvard.  In  their  predatory  expeditions 
they  were  not  only  dangerous  to  the  newly-acquired 
ruffian  poffeflions  on  the  Volga,  but  they  even  ven- 
tured to  embark  on  the  Cafpian,  where  as  enter- 
prifing  pirates  they  foon  became  formidable  to  all  the 
bordering  nations.  At  the  time  that  thefe  defolating 
fwarms  of  robbers  were  fpreading  terror  on  every 
fide,  Ivan  Vaflillievitch  11.  fat  upon  the  ruffian 
throne.  The  efforts  of  this  prince  to  refbore  order 
and  fccurity  to  the  provinces  he  had  conquered  from 

the 
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the  Tartars,  and  to  give  vigpur  to  the  commerce 
with  the  neighbouring  aftatic  nations,  had  fcarcely 
ftruck  root,  when  the  flagitious  fpiric  of  depredation 
on  the  part  of  the  Kozaks  threatened  to  fruftrate  his 
faired  hopes.  He,  therefore,  in  the  year  1577, 
aflembled  a  confiderable  army  and  got  together 
a  !0eec  of  (hips  to  chaftife  thefe  audacious  hordes, 
arid  to  reflrain  them  for  ever  within  the  bounds  of 
duty.  Panic-ftruck  at  thefe  mighty  preparations^ 
the  robbers  difperfed  and  fied  into  the  neighbouring 
regions.  A  company  of  between  fix  and  feven  thou*> 
fand,  proceeded,  under  the  condud  of  their  ataman 
Yermak  Timofeiyef,  along  the  rivers  Kama  and 
TfchuiTovaiya,  onwards  to  Permia,  and  afcende^ 
the  Ural  mountains.  Here  Termak  faw  before 
him  the  immenfe  traft  of  country  which  we  now 
€1(11  Siberia ;  unknown  wilderneifes  and  ferocious 
tribes,  nev^r  fe^n  by  the  reft  of  mankind.  Teemed 
neceflfarity  to  fee  bounds  to  his  &rther  progrefs ;  bttf 
animated  by  courage,  and  delighted  with  the  bold 
Idea  of  being  here  the  founder  of  a  new  and  exten- 
five  empire,  Yermak,  with  his  handful  ^^f  ^rnae4 
companions,  ^marched  down  the  fide  of  the  Ural 
chain,  defeated  the  tartar  khan  Kutfchum,  preflcd. 
forwards  to  th^  Tobol  and  to  the  Inyfii,  and  to  the 
Oby,  and  fubjugated  on  this  aftonifhing  expedition^ 
Tartars,  Vogules,  and  Oftiaks.  Fortune  had  done 
much  for  Yermak^  and  Yermak  had  done  ev^rv 
thing' he;  could  for  being  worthy  ol  hU  fuccefs,  biu 
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file  denied  him  the  enjoyment  of  his  heroic  entef«i 
prife.  His  little  army,  wafted  by  battles  and  fa* 
tigues,  was  not  fufficienc  to  maintain  a  tra£b  of  fb 
many  thoufand  fquare  miles,  and  to  keep  in  obedi^ 
ence  fuch  a  number  of  conquered  nations.  In  the 
impoffibility  of  completing  his  conqueft  by  the 
eftablifhment  of  a  ftate^  he  refolved  at  leaft  to  refcae 
from  oblivion  the  memorial  of  his  atchievement,  by 
raifing  for  pofterity  an  indelible  monument  of  the 
the  boldnefs  of  his  genius.  He  accordingly  ih  1581 
made  over  his  conquefts  by  a  formal  capitulation  to 
tzar  Ivan  VaffiUievitch ;  who,  in  return  for  this 
important  fervice  rendered  to  the  country^  abfolved 
him  from  all  refponfibility  for  his  former  undertak- 
ings to  the  detriment  of  it,  and  nobly  rewarded  his 
magnanimity  and  his  talents. 

If  ever  a  grand  projed  was  brought  to  effe£l:  by 
fmall  and  infignificant  means,  it  was  certainly  in 
this  conqueft  of  Siberia  ;  and  if  the  man  who  was 
capable  of  conceiving  it,  and  with  fuch  means  of 
accompliihing  his  purpofe,  merits  the  appellation  of 
a  great  man,  then  pofterity  cannot  refufe  that  name 
.to  the  conqueror  of  Siberia. — Yermak  had  not  the 
good  fortune  to  fed  his  plan  of  conqueft  ripen  to 
perfe£Uon.  He  died  in  1584;  but  after  his  death 
the  difcovery  and  conquefts  were  profecuted,  by 
regiments  of  donlkoi-Kozaks  fent  thither  for  that 
purpofe,  as  far  ^s  the  eaftern  ocean  and  the  moun- 
tains of  China ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  1 7di  cen* 

tury 
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hlty  this  whole  part  of  the  World  was  already  a 
ruffian  province.--- As  well  thofe  who  were  implicat- 
ed m  Yermak^s  rebellion ,  as  the  Kozaks  who  had 
more  lately  come  to  Siberia  remained  in  that  coun* 
try  as  a  militia  to  keep  the  reduced  nations  in  obe^ 
dience*  Mod  of  them  married  with  the  natives  of 
all  nations ;  many  of  thofe  who  came .  afterwards 
brought  their  families  with  them«  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  Oberian-Kozaks,  .  whofe  number  at 
prefent  far  exceeds  a  hundred  thoufand;  but 
of  whom  the  greater  part  carry  on  trades  as 
burghers,  and  only  aboAit  fourteen  thoufand  do 
military  duty  as  proper  Kozaks. 

We  pafs  on  novi^  to  the  remaining  branches  of  the 
flavonian  (lock,  which  either  wholly  or  in  part  are 
inhabitants  of  the  ruffian  empire ;  confining  our« 
felves  to  the  mod  ftriking  refulcs  in  the  account  we 
/hall  give  of  them^  as  the  greater  part  have  their 
own  hiftories,  which  only  in  certain  refpeds  have 
any  connefUon  with  our  prefent  plan. 

2.  Of  the  three  flavonian  nations,  properly  fo 
called,  that  are  inhabitants  of  the  ruflian  empire, 
Acact  to  the  principal  nation,  the  Poles  are  the  mo(t 
numerous.  According  to  the  ruflian  year*books, 
(for  domeftic  accounts  are  here  entirely  wanting,) 
this  people,  at  the  fame  time  with  the  ruflian  Slavi, 
and  on  the  fame  occafion,  came  from  the  Danube 
to  the  Viftula.  Their  ftate,  now  nearly  extinct, 
was  probably  founded  in  the  ninth  century  ^  though 
VOL.  I.  X  they 
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j^n"^' 


(he  den-  "  .  ^^  '•^ 

priff  .        ^'  '■^'^L/  '^  *'  *^^  *^'°'""  °f  *''* 

tig'  ^'^srfi'<g's^''S  ^'^  *P™"S    fro""  ^^ 

tM'    i^"^*^  0^s,  the  two  nations  were  al- 

^^i  wi^^  ^^1.  ;nvoly^  in  hoftilities,  now  threat- 

/if^^^         '$nd  now  the  other  with  deftruftion, 

^ing  ^^^  ^^^iiy  ferminated  in  depriving  the  Poles 

^^  ^.  gsidence  as  an  independent  nation.    For 

A  inst  ^^^  niutual  relations  of  the  two  countries 

^^  ^  peripicuous,  it  will  be  neccflary  to  diftinguiih 

periods :  the  preponderance  of  the  polifh  ftatc 

yet  tiit  ruined  ruffian  empire ;  and  the  triumph  of 

.£/ieIaCfcr,  with  its  increafing  power,  over  thede- 

c/jning  polifli  republic. 

.  The  former  period  dates  its  origin  from  the  un- 
fortunate battle  on  the  Kolka,  in  which  the  combin* 
ed  power  of  the  ruffian  princes  was  defeated  by  the 
Tartars,  and  in  its  confequences  brought  Ruffia 
undet  the  dominion  of  thefe  furious  conquerors. 
During  the  whole  period  of  the  tartarian  oppreffioni 
and  even  for  a  long  time  after,  the  Poles  and  Lithu- 
anians, lefs  harafled  by  the  mongole- tartarian  hordes, 
maintained  a  decided  fuperiority  oyer  the  ruffian 
flate,  enfeebled  by  its  partition  and  the  abufes  of  a 
foreign  fovereignty,  and  managed  it  fo  profitably 
that  they  feized  on  a  great  part  of  the  fineft  pro* 
vinces  of  that  empire.  The  feveral  principalifies 
of  Smolenfk,  Polotflc,  Tur,  Viteplk,  Lutzk, 
Briadnik,  and  Pereyaflavl,  and  the  whol^  grand* 
dukedom  of  Kief,  with  various  other  tra&s  of 

country, 
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country,  the  enumeration  whereof  would  be  tedious^ 
fell)  in  thefe  fimes  of  devaftation,  by  force  of  arms, 
td  Lithuania;  and  oh  the  union  of  that.flace  with 
the  kingdom  of.  Poland,  becatne  part  of  the  polifc 
empire.  After  thJcir  emancipation  from  the  taita- 
rian  yoke,  it  occurred  to  the  nifliah  princes  to  pro* 
fecute  their  claims  to  the  captured  provinces  f  .but 
the  fortune  of  war  is  too  changeable  always  jx>* 
favour  the  righteous  caufe,  ai?d  the  greateft.  and 
fined:  part  of  the  loft  territories  .lenrained  withiht* 
punity  in  the  hands  of  the irfarp'eifs^  who  dared:. to 
abet  by  their  arms  .the  refiftance  of  feveral  ,of  the. 
ruifiaa  provinces  againft    the    fovereignty  of  the 

empire.     The  domeftic  difturbances  which  after-- 

*  ,  » •  .*  . I. »« 

wards,  weakened  RuHia,  i\otwithftanding  the  l^^pj-j 
ration  of  the   integrity  and  indivifibility    oft. the 
empire,  were  ever  furnifliing  the, Poles  \viih  pre-; 
tenceand   occafion  for  meddlin^g  with  its  iatemal. 
afiairs.     During, the  deplorable  .anarchy  cau fed -by. 
the  ..fa.lfe  Demetriufes,  they  conftantly ,  ty  the  f\;g- , 
geftions  of  a  refined  and  ambitious  policy,  took  part 
with  one  or  the  other  ufqrper  ;  and,  when  at  lengtj) . 
the  polifh  prince  Vladiflaf  was  called  by  their  in- 
fluence to  the  ruffian  throne,  they  not  only ,  recap- 
tured Smolenik,  but  even  made  thepifelves  mafter 
of  Mofcot     iRdSfid  the  dedion  of  a  native  priaefe, . 
and  the  expulfion  of  the  Poles  from  tJx?  capita!,  .re- 
ftored  order  and  tranquillity  to  the  empire}  and. 
once  more,  and  for  the  laft  timc,^it5,independenjey 
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was  to  be  purchafed.  The  peace  which  fecared  tha 
throne  to  the  new  tzar  Mikhaila  Romanoff  and 
iiXid  difmifled  the  Poles  from  Ruflia,  obliged  that 
prince  to  relinquifh  the  provinces  of  Smolenflc,  St* 
vena,  and  Tfchernigof.  With  this  lad  degradation, 
however,  the  polilh  influence  ceafed  i  the  prepon* 
derance  of  this  ftate  was  gradually  declining,  and 
the  inexorable  Nemelis  brought  on  the  period  whea 
the  Poles  were  obliged  to  do  penance  by  a  long 
feries  of  misfortunes,  even  to  the  diflblution  of  their 
national  exiftence,  for  their  miftaken  or  ill-fupported 
call  to  the  di&ature  of  the  north. 

Already  under  the  fucceffor  of  the  politic  but 
humiliated  Mikhaila,  Ruffia  completed  the  wide  cir- 
cuit of  her  territories  by  reconquering  her  ravifhed 
provinces ;  and  the  grand^principality  of  Kie^^ter  a 
long  feparation,  united  again  with  the  parent-ftafe. 
In  "proportion  as  Ruffia,  by  the  vigorous  transfor- 
mations of  Peter  the  great,  incrcafed  in  inward- 
ftrength  and  outward  confequence,  Poland  was 
finking,  through  the  defe£ls  of  an  ill-organifed 
conftitution,  into  a  political  imbecility,  the  confe- 
quences  whereof  were  but  too  foon  vifible  to  the 
difadvantage  of  the  nation. — The  caufes  of  this 
decline  belong  not  to  the  plan  of  the  prefent  under* 
taking ;  and  the!  progreTs  of  the  ruffian  fuperiority, 
with  the  ultimate  confequence  of  the  unequal  rela- 
tion of  the  two  dates,  has  been  already  mentioned 
in  its  mod  effential  periods. 

Accor* 
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According  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  rufliap  em- 
pire, the  Poles,  excepting  the  chief  nation,  form 
the  mofl  confiderable  part  of  the  aggregate  popala* 
tion.  They  are  either  by  millions  together  in  the 
governments  of  Polotfk,  Mohilef,  Minik,  Brazlau, 
Vofnefenflc,  Podolia,^  Volhynia,  Vilna,  and  SIo- 
nimfk ;  or  in  fmaller  numbers  as  colonics,  in  th^ 
circle  of  Selenghinfk,  on  the  Irtyfli,  and  in  various 
other  parts  of  the  empire. 

3.  The  third  flavonian  nation  within  the  borders 
of  Ruffia,  are  the  Servians  or  sbrbes,  a  branch 
of  the  illyrian  Slavi.  By  the  denomination  of 
Illyria,  was  originally  underftood  no  more  than  the 
eaftern  coaft  of  the  Adriatic*  In  the  fourth  cen- 
tury the  appellation  of  Great-IUyria  fprung  up, 
which  comprehended  almoft  all  the  roman  provinces 
in  the  eaflern  part  of  Europe,  between  the  Adriatic 
and  the  Danube,  and  even  quite  to  Ponttis.  At 
prefent  that  country  is  divided  by  its  fovereignties 
into  the  Venetian,  hungarian,  and  turkifh  Illyria« 
Of  the  latter  the  kingdom  of  Servia  is  a  part, 
having  received  its  name  from  the  inhabitants.  The 
Turks  call  it  Lafs  Vilayeti,  or  LazarusJand,  becaufe 
in  the  year  1365,  when  they  fubdued  it,  Lazarus 
was  prince  of  Serbia.  It  formerly  confifted  of 
two  provinces,  the  proper  Serbia  and  Rafda,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  accordingly  diftinguiflied  into 
Serbians  and  Rafcians, 

The  Servians  and  Raitzes  in  the  ruflian  empire 
are  colonifts,  to  whom  in  the  year  1754,  a  confider- 
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able  diftria:  was  allotted  on  the  Dnicpr  near  and 
upon  the  poffeffions  of  the  zaporogian  Kozaks, 
This  country,  which  got  the  name  of  New  Servia» 
was  for  the  mod  part  an  uninhabited  defart,  ex* 
tending  to  the  then  polifli  borders,  by  which  it  was 
furrounded  on  three  fides.  The  Serbians  who 
voluntarily  fettled  here  in  confiderable  numbers, 
were  formed  into  a  military  aflbciation,  to  be  a 
check  upon  the  diffenfions  and  cxceffes  of  the  Za- 
porogians.  In  the  year  1764,  the  whole  of  this 
traft  of  country  was  erefted  into  the  government 
of  New  Ruflia,  and  at  prefent  forms  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  province  of  Ekatarinoflaf. 

There  are  ftill  two  other  tribes  in  the  ruffian  em- 
pire, which,  notwithftanding  the  obfcurity  of  their 
origin,  are  fuppofed  to  be  related  to  the  Slavi. 
Thefe  are,  the  Lithuanians  and  the  Lettish  ;  the 
latter  alfo  comprife  the  Kures  among  them. 

4.  The  lettifli  race,  to  which  the  Lettes,  Lithu- 
anians, and  old  Pruffians  belong,  was  not  a  pri- 
mitive flock,  as  the  finnifh,  the  germanic,  or  fla- 
vonian,  but  a  diftinft  branch,  now  become  incog- 
nizable, of  the  Slavi,  and  which  at  the  fame  time 
evinces  a  near  affinity  with  the  Vendi.  The  con- 
formity of  the  lettifh  with  the  flavonian  and  old 
vendilli  language,  and  the  famenefs  of  their  antient 
mythology,  gives  to  this  fuppofition  a  high  degree 
of  probability. — The  appellative  Litva,  by  which 
the  Lithuanians  call  themfelves,  is  found  in  Neftor's 

chronicle 
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chronicle  fo  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  who 
enumerates  the  Lithuanians  among  the  nations  tri^^- 
butary  to  the  ruffian  monarchy }  which  could  not 
find  means  to  render  itfelf  an  independent  nation 
till  the  time  when  dangerous  inteftine  divifions 
fprang  up  in  Ruffia  under  the  fucceflbrs  of  Vladi- 
mir the  great.  She  then  freed  herfelf  from  the 
ruffian  fupremacy,  enlarged  her  borders  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  her  former  mailers,  and  at  length  grew 
to  be  a  power,  formidable  alike  to  all  her  neigh- 
bours. In  the  thirteenth  century  Ringold  firft 
appears  under  the  title  of  a  fovereign  grand-prince. 
His  fon  Mendog  profited  by  the  tartarian  incurfions 
into  Ruffia  for  marching  forth  to  make  conquefts 
here :  under  him  and  his  fucceffors  the  whole  of 
lithuanian  Ruffia,  together  with  Volhynia  and 
other  provinces  ♦,  fell  ofi^  by  degrees  from  Great 
Ruffia.  Gedemin,  one  of  the  moil  renowned  of 
thefe  princes,  drove  the  Tartars  out  of  Kief,  and' 
fubjeded  that  grand-dukedom  to  him.  Yaghello, 
one  of  his  fucceffors,  of  another  race,  caufed  him- 
felf  to  be  baptized  in  1386,  married  the  poHih 
queen  Hedvig,  and  united  Lithuania  in  perpetuity 
to  the  (late  of  Poland ;  in  confequence  of  which 
union  the  conquered  ruffian  provinces  devolved  to 
that  kingdom.  Since  that  period  Lithuania  has 
conftantly  followed  the  fortunes  of  Poland ;  and, 
with   the  gradual  extinction   of  it,  has  likewif^^ 

^  See  the  article,  Rnflia  and  Poland. 
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fiallen    a   prey    to   her    ftronger   and   poiKrerfbl 
neighbours* 

At  the  partition  of  the  year  1773  L^thuama  fur* 
niibed  the  whole  fhare  which  Ruflia  at  that  time 
obtained,  and  out  of  which  the  prefent  viceroyal- 
ties  of  Mohilef  and  Polotfk  are  formed*    In  the 
fubfequent  partition  of  the  year  17939  this  grand- 
duchy  again  loft  173 1  fquare  miles  and  850,000 
fouls,    which  now  belong  to  (he  vice-royalty  of 
Minfk  i  but  the  larger  portion  which  Ruilxa  got  on 
this  occafion,  was  tal^en  froin  Little-Polsmd.    In 
the  final  partition  of  the  year  1795,  ^^  ^^^  ^^' 
mains  of  Lithuania  alfo  fell  to  the  ruffian  empire, 
of'  which  at  prefent  the  vice-royalties  of  Vilaa  and 
Sionimfk  are  compofed,      Thefe  provinces  of  the 
ruffian  empire  are  therefore  thofe  in  which  Lithua* 
nians  refide,  but  the  number  of  people  of  which 
this  nation  confifts  can   hardly  be  given  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy,  as  they  are  everywhere   ming* 
led  with  Ruffians  and  Poles. 

5.  The  Lettes  were  originally  one  people  with 
the  Lithuanians.  Both  nations  fpoke  the  fame  lant 
guage,  (as  even  at  prefent  the  lettifb  can  only  be 
confidered  as  an  altered  dialed  of  the  lithuanian,) 
and  their  very  names  feem  in  fa£t  to  be  the  fame  ^. 

Till 

^  We  find  in  the  accounts  of  the  middle  ages  the  following 
denominations  ufed  without  diftindion  :  Letthania,  Letthovi  a, 
Litthavia,   Litfonia,    Lottavi,    Litthvini,  Letthovini,  Litthva- 

ni. 
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Till  tovards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  Livonia 
or  Lettland  was  entirely  unknown  to  the  german 
hiftorians ;  it  is  mentioned  only  by  Danes,  Swedes, 
and  RuiEans ;  by  the  two  former  on  occafion  of 
their  piracies,-  and  by  the  Ruffians  for  denoting 
their  dominion  over  that  country. 

The  provinces  on  the  Baltic,  now  known  by  the 
names  of  Livonia,  Efthonia,  Kurland,  and  Semi-r 
gallia,  belonged  in  the  earlieft  times  to  the  ruilian 
date,  and  had  even  a  ibare  in  the  founding  of  it. 
Neftor*,  the  oldeft  and  mofl  authentic  ruffian 
annalift,  names  at  lead  among  the  tributary  nations, 
Litva,  Semigola,  Kors,  andLif;  that  he  does  not 
ezprefsly  mention  the  Lettes  may  probably  proceed 
from  their  not  being  at  that  time  a  particular  na- 
tion diilin&  from  the  Lithuanians.  The  dominion 
of  the  ruffians  over  thefe  nations,  is  thenceforward 
confirmed  by  feveral  additional  tellimonies*     When 


m,  Lcttones,  &c.  Probably  the  Lcttcs  obtained  their  particu- 
lar name  from  their  fird  homedcad.  In  the  circle  of  Valk,  not 
far  from  the  town  of  Venden,  a  river  named  Leete  takes  its  rife. 
This  river  is  called  in  lettifh  ta  Latte^  and  a  Lette  is  in  their  Ian* 
guage  Latvis,  a  man  living  by  the  river  Latte.  It  is  not  unlike- 
ly that  LeUgaUiay  fo  frequently  mentioned  in  the  annals,  is  from 
the  fame  origin.  Leitit  means  in  lettiih  a  Lithuanian^  and  gals 
the  end,  therefore  the  country  which  borders  on  Lithuania. 
TamuaUf  hilL  of  Livonia  and  Eflhoniai  vol.  i.  p.  17. 

*  See  an  account  of  Neftor  and  his  chronicle,  &c.  in  the 
Sele£iioD«  from  foreign  literary  Journals,  printed  for  Dd>]iett, 
2  vols.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  293  r  2c  fqq. 
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the  Germans  bad  fettled  in  Livonia,  Meinhard  did 
not  dare  publicly  to  preachj  till  Vladimir^  grand-» 
prince  ojF  Polotzk  bad  firft  granted  him  permiffion ; 
'*  becaufe  (as  Henry  the  Lette  affirms)  the  heathen* 
*<  iih  inhabitants  were  tributary  to  him/'  It  is 
obferved  by  the  fame  native  chronicler,  that  tho 
Lettgallians  are  of  the  greek  religion ;  and  that 
the  Ruffians  in  feveral  places  baptized  the  heathens* 
In  tbe'year  1209  biOiop  Albert  openly  ihewed  the 
fiipremacy  of  the  ruffian  grand-princes,  when  in  a 
treaty  of  commerce,  which  be  entered  upon  through 
the  teutonic  knight  Arnold,  he  gives  fecurity  for 
the  payment  of  the  cuftomary  taxation,  and  in  the 
year  121 1,  at  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Vladimir, 
he  completely  concedes  the  tribute. 

Certain  as  it  is,  from  thefe  and  many  other  indu* 
bitable  teftimonies,  that  the  difl:ri£t  inhaJbited  by 
Lettes  on  the  Baltic  (or  on  the  varagian  fea,  as  the 
ruffian  annals  fay)  already  belonged  to  Ruffia  in  the 
earlieft  periods  of  its  inonarchy;  it  neverthelefs 
appears,  that  Livonia  had  then  no  fettled  conlti- 
tution,  nor  was  bound  to  the  parent  (late  by  any 
firm  political  tie.  Satisfied  if  the  tributary  nation^ 
only  paid  their  tribute,  the  ruffian  grand-princes, 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  age,  left  the  civil  con- 
ftitution  to  the  inclination  of  the  Lettes,  who  there- 
fore knew  of  no  other  magiftracy  than  their  elders^ 
whom  they  ftill,  from  the  flavonian  term  Starf- 
china,  ftyle  Starofls  :    the  ruffians  even  made  no 

oppofition 
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oppofition  to  the  attempts  of  foreign  conquerors^ 
who  were  beginning  to  ereft  a  new  fovereignty 
here.  Thus  it  happened,  that  thefe  countries,  partis 
cularly  during  the  civil  difiehtions  which  preyed 
upon  the  vitals  of  RufSa,  gradually  quitted  their 
loofe  conneftion  with  that  empirei  and  could  qot 
afterwards,  notwitbftanding  the  repeated  efforts  of 

the  ruffian  princes,  be  brought  back  to  a  re-union, 
till  Peter  the  great  revived  the  claim  which  belonged 
to  his  ftate  from  the  very  foundation  of  it  in  the 
true  import  of  the  word,  and  indeed  by  a  transfer 
from  the  people. 

To  the  reft  of  Europe  Livonia  remained  generally 
unknown,  fill  in  the  year  1 158  it  was  difcovered  by 
fome  merchants  of  Bremen  on  their  fearch  for  new 
branches  of  commerce  towards  the  north.  Thefe 
mariners  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Duna,  opened 
a  trade  with  the  inhabitants,  returned  thither  feveral 
times,  and  at  length  proceeded,  with  the  confent  of 
the  natives,  along  the  (horeof  the  Dana,  many  miles 
up  the  country.  About  eighteen  years  after  the 
difcovery,  an  augudine  monk,  named  Meinhard^ 
fettled  in  Livonia,  who  made  the  Livonians  chriftians, 
and  himfelf  their  bifhop,  whereupon  many  Germans 
at  various  times  were  induced  to  repair  thither  alfo. 
Towards  thie  end  of  that  century,  Knut  VL  king  of 
Denmark,  made  an  expedition  to  E^fthonia,  got  pof- 
feflion  of  that  province,  and  provWed  the  converted 
inhabitants  with  priefts  and  churches.  For  con- 
quering and  keeping  Livonia,   the  biihop  in  the 

year 
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year  iftoi  founded  the  order  of  the  Sword*brethreii, 
^kfterwards  called  knights  Templars,  and  granted 
ihem  the  third  part  of  the  countryVith  all  rights  and 
fovereignty,    Thefe  koights  were  all  Germans,  who 
convened   the  natives  to  chriftianity  with   great 
fuccQfst.  though  not  without  bloodihed,  and  made 
them  their  vaflaU.    They  afterwards  united  theub- 
felves  with  the  teutonic  order  in  Pruffia,  to  whom 
Vaidimar  IIL  king  of  Denmark,  in  the  year  1586^ 
fold  E(lht)niafor  the  fum  of  eighteen  thousand  marka 
pf  ftandard  gold^    In  the  year  152 1   the  livonian 
heermeifter  Plettenberg  again  feparated  from  the 
teutonic  order,  and  was  admitted  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  amoiig  the  princes  of  the  german  empire. 
The  attempts  niade  by  tzar  Ivan  VaiTillievitch  IL 
to  reconquer  thefe  provinces  which  had  been  torn 
from  the  ruffian  empire,  and  the  lyeaknefs  of  the 
order,  which  felt  itfelf  not  in  a  capacity  to  refift  fa 
powerful  an  enemy,  at  length  in  1561  effeded  the 
cofnplete  fepanition  of  the  livonian  ftate.    Efthonia 
put  itfelf  under  the  protedion  of  Sweden,  Livonia 
Ignited  with  Poland,  and  Courlan^  was  a  peculiar 
dukedom  under  Polifh  fupremacy,  which  the  laft 
heermeifter  Gotthard  Kettler  held  9s  a  fief  of  that 
crown.. 

From  this  aera  Livonia  became  the  unhappy  obje£k 
of  contention,  for  which  Sweden,  Ruffia,  andPoIand^ 
for  an  entire  century,  were  continually  exhauiling 
themfelves  in  bloody  wars.     During  this  period  it 

had 


had  once  ilesurly  become :  a  pecaliar  kingdom  * ;  but 
Sweden  at  laft  got  the  u|>perhaad»  and,  at  the  peace 
of  Oliva  in  1 660^  added  this  province  to  the  pof* 
icffion  of  Eftbonia.  Both  countries  finally,  after  i 
war  of  twenty  yidart^  cabie  to  the  Ruffians  by  tiia 
treaty  of  Nyftadt  in  173 1,  and  form  at  prefent  tfie 
vice-ropkies  of  Riga  and  Reval. 

The  events  of  the  duchy  of  Courland  till  the  year 
i56i,are  interwoven  with  the  hiftory  of  Livoniai  as^ 
firoBi  the  time  of  its  conqueft  by  the  knights  of  the 
croft,  it  confHtuted  a  part  t>f  the  livonsan  ftate. 
Gotcfaard  Kettler^  as  above  related,  fi^tched  from 
its  ruins  the  new-erefted  dukedom  as  bis  properfpoil ; 
and^  from  that  period^  Courland  appears  in  hiflrory 
as  a  peculiar  ftate.  On  the  extin£Uon  of  Kettfef^a 
male  race  the  eftates  of  Poland  endeavoured  to  feiztf 
upon  Courland  as  a  lapfed  fief,  and  to  unife  is 
immediately  with  the  kingdom  ;  but  the  couriflr 
nobility  preferved  to  themfelves,  by  the  aid  of  tthe^ 
ruffian  courts  the  right  of  electing  ^  new  duke/ 


•^ 


*  Amoog  the  attempti  made  by  tzar  Ivan  Va£BlUevitcK  II.  to 
obtain  the  fovereignty  of  Livonia,  txie  was  by  making  an  offer  to 
the  Danifh  prince  Magnus,  in  the  year  i596yof  this  country  under 
the  title  of  a  kingdom,  referving  to  himfelf  the  paramount  lord- 
fiijp,  and  an  inconfi^^rable  annual  tribute.  This  propbfal  vrzi 
enforced  by  a  rufllan  army  of  twenty-five  thoufand  men  ;  and 
Magnus  for  a  time  adlually  ftyled  himfelf  king  of  Livonia.  TU\$ 
prcjc^,  however,  by  the  war  which  broke  out  upon  it  with  Sweden 
and  Poland,  terminated  fo  unfortunately,  that  Ivan  even  lod  his  own 
pofTcfCons  In  Livonia,  and  Magnus  obtained  the  bidiopric  of 
Pilten  during  his  natural  life. 

5  Their 
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Their  choice  lu  1737  fell  on  count  Erneft  John  Von 
Biren,  who  was  fucceedcd  In  the  government  by  his 
fon  Peter,  —  As,  on  the  totat  diffolution  of  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  the  feudal  connexion  with  it  fell 
oflF  of  courfe>  and  the  duchy,  in  its  declining  con- 
dlddn,  thinking  it  could  not  fubfift  without  a  more 
powerful  patronage,  the  eftjttes  of  the  country  agreed 
in  the  year  1 795  by  a  free  refolution  *  to  confider 
the  feudal  conftitution  as  demoliihed,  and  uncondi- 
tionally to  fubmit  themfelves  to  the  emprefs  of 
Ruifia.  Their  example  was  followed  by  the  htfhoprie 
oi  Pilteo  which  had  ftood  immediately  under  the 
crown  of  Poland. 

The  fate  of  PoIi(h  Livonia  is  deferving  of  fome 
brief  notice  here.  This  trad  of  country,  which» 
under  the  government  of  the  teutonic  orcjer,  formed 
13cewife  a  part  of  the  livonian  ftate,  reverted  in  the 
year  1561,  with  the  whole  province  of  that  name, 
to  Poland.  At  the  peace  of  Oliva,  by  which  Li-« 
Tonia  came  mider  the  fovereignty  of  Sweden,  thia 
fole  diftriclVbwever  remained  to  the  polifli  flate^ 
retaining  from  that  time  its  name  in  contradidion  to 
fwedifli  Livonia.  On  the  partition  of  1773,  thx* 
country,  which  had  hitherto  conftitutecf  its  parti« 
cular  voivodefhip,  was  annexed  to  Ru(Iia»  and  now 
comprehends  the  two  circles  of  Dunaburg  and  Re« 
fitza  in  the  viceroyalty  of  Polotfk. 

We  will  now  once  more  furvey  the  trafts  of  the 
Ruffian  empire  .which  are  inhabited  by  Lettes.    The 

*  See  Life  of  the  Emprefs  Catharine  II.  vol.  iii. 

I  honiedead 
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iiomeftead  of  this  nation  is  not  the  whole  dF  Livonia^ 
but  only  a'  part  of  it  which  is  called  Lettland  •  ;  the 
Kures  in  Courland^  Semigallia,  and  the  bilhopric  of 
Pitten  afe'true  Lettcs  ;  by  whom,  in  part,  the  lettilh 
■language  Is  fpoken  in  the  greatcft  punty  :  but  this 
people  is  nioftly  degeherafed  in  polifli  Livohiai  where 

*  -  ■  _ 

they  are-  mixed  with  Poles  and  Ruffians  f.  The 
number  .of  -  them  at  prefent,  for  want  of  propel 
ftatements,  cannot  be  accurately  afccrtained ;  but  in 
the  viceroyalty  of  Riga  alone, -there  were  upwards 
of  226,000  Lcttes,  according to'the  laft  cdnfus. 

At  prefent  they  are  no  longer  known  as  a  feparate 
people ;  they  were  mingled  by  impercepfibic  degrees, 
and  at  >  laft  blended  with  the  Lettes,  the  Efthes^ 
and  the  Coures,  or,  as  we  tifually  call-  th^m,  the 
Lettoniansy  the  Efthoninns,  ^nd  Courlanders*  The 
moft  viiible  remnant  of  them  Is  at  Salis,  where,  in 
converiarion  with  others,  in  the  churches  and  fchools, 
they  fj^eak  the  lettifh  language ;  but  in  their  houfes 
and  among  themfelves  they  ufe  the  antient  lieviih. 
The  Liefs'that  were  fome  time  ago  difcovsred  on 
the  fea*fhores'in  Courland  have  been  thought,  and 
not  ^  without  reafon,  to  be  run-away  boors  from 

•  •        •         '  < 

*  l^vooia,  or  ihc  prefent  viceroyalty  of  Riga,  con6fU  of  nine 
di&ids  or  circlc9»'ef  which  four  compofe  what  is  properly  termed 
Lettland.  The  .remaining  five  circles  are  inhabited  by  EflhonuDS. 

f  £ven  the  npbili^y,  vvhich>  as  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
dntient  livonian  ftate,  is  originally  gentian^  has,  under  the  pOlt(h 
it}premacy>  difufed  the  gerroan  language,  and  adopted  that  of  the 
Poles. 

Salis. 
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Salist    iTo  tontilude,  iti  i-egard  to  thtir  tilcterior 
there  is  now  no'Vifible  difference  between  them  and 

the  Lettes* 

TheLetteSyor  Lettohians,  a  peojde  always  peace* 
ablei  indudrious,  hofpltable,  frugal,  and  of  fome^ 
what  better  difpofitions  thaii  the  Eflhonianai 
inhabited  the  gteater  part  of  the  Venden  diftrift^ 
and  extended  themfelves  even  into  Dorpatj  and 
therefore  it .  is^  that  the  chronicles  mention  the 
Lettes  in  Ungannia.  That  they  were  at  all  times 
ti  nation  enthrely  diftind  from  the  Liefs  and  Efthes 
is  evinced  by  their  language,  fome  particular  cut 
toms,  the  general  concurrence  of  hiftory>  and  the 
implacable  hatred  of  the  two  laft-mentioned  nations 
againit  tJiem,  which  they  were  coiiftantly  exercifing 
in  fcorn  and  oppreilion.  That  iaverfion  even  fUli 
feems  not  to  be  extbftj  for  the  Lieis  that  live 
among  them  do  not  willingly  intermarry  with  them, 
axld  the  Efthes  afe  very  apt  to  deride  and  defpife ' 
them^ 

Their  origin  has  been  at  one  time  fought  for 
among  the  gredan,  and  at  others  among  the  far« 
matian  tribes.  Without  meddling  with  the  con« 
troverfy  whether  they  were  formerly  called  Latzians, 
or  were  driven  out  by  the  Perfians,  we  perceive  by 
their  language,  that  they  are  of  affinity  with  the 
Courlandcrs,  or  Coures,  and  properly  of  lithuanian, 
or  in  general  of  flavonian  origin.  In  their  language 
we  find  a  mixture  of  other  people,  as  it  contains 
many  words  borrowed  from  the  ruflian,  the  polifii, 

the 
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the  cfthoniaa,  the  german,  and  even  fome  apparently 
from  the  latin  ;  which  may  be  accounted  for  from 
their  derivation,  their  migrations,  and  their  mixture 
with  other  people.  At  prefent  they  occupy  two 
diftrids,  which  both  together,  after  them,  are  called 
Lettland«  By  the  augmentation  they  received  from 
the  Liefsj  (now  reckoned  with  the  Lettes,)  the 
Vendes,  the  Lettgallians,  and  the  Edhonians,  they 
are  now  more  numerous  than  they  were  in  the 
twelfth  century.  The  Lettes  call  themfelves  Lat- 
weetis. 

The  Lithuanians  live  in  the  government  of  Polotflc 
and  Moghilef :  they^  as  well  as  the  Lettonians,  are 
intermixed  with  Slavonians  and  Finns,  but  chiefly 
with  the  latter,  and  are  of  the  fame  confeilion  of  faith 
with  the  Poles. 

S  E  C  T  I  O  N    IL 

Finns. 

A  SECOND  main  ftem  of  the  nations  dwelling  in 
Ruflia  is  that  of  the  Finns,  of  which,  though 
not  one  branch  (the  Hungarians  excepted,  if  we^ 
choofe  to  reckon  them  among  them)  has  ever  rifen 
into  a  ruling  nation ;  yet,  as  being  the  common  flock 
of  moft  of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe,  is  exceed- 
ingly remarkable  for  its  antiquity  and  its  wide 
extent,  from  Scandinavia  to  a  great  diftance  in  the 
afiatic  regions  of  the  north ;  and  thence  again  to 
VOL.  I.  Y  the 
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the  fliorea  of  the  Volga  and  the  Cafpian.  Dif- 
perfed  as  all  the  finniflb  nations  are  in  this  prodigious, 
ipace,  yet  the  refemblance,  in  bodily  frame,  in' na- 
tional charafter,  in  language,  and  in  manners  is 
preferved.  It  is  fcarcely  lefs  remarkable^  that  the 
generality  of  the  finnifh  races  (till  dwell  only  in  the 
north,  which  has  ever  been  their  favourite  abode, 
and  on  which  account  they  are  likewife  called  in- 
habitants of  morafTes  or  fens ;  and  the  chace  and 
the  fifhery  have  ever  been  with  each  of  them  their 
chief  occupation  and  trade.  So  great  a  refemblance 
fecQis  to  leave  us  in  no  doubt  concerning  the  common 
defcent  of  the  nations  that  fall  under  this  divifion 
of  our  work ;  which  of  them,  howeVer,  is  properly 
the  parent  flock,  can  hardly  be  decided.  The 
aboriginal  name  Finns  already  known  to  Tacitus, 
is  in  ufe  with  none  of  thele  nations ;  but  they  call 
themfelves  by  ^.  different  appellation. 

Uncertain  as  the  proper  and  original  denomina* 
tion  of  this  people  is,  not  lefs  obfcure  are  alfo  their 
origin  and  the  early  events  that  befel  them. 

None  of  thefe  nationi,  fome  of  them  of  very 
great  antiquity,  numerous  and  far  extended,  (the 
Magyares  excepted,)  has  ever  played  a  confpicuous 
part  on  the  theatre  of  the  world ;  no  one  of  them 
has  ever  acquired  a  lading  independency,  or  pro- 
duced a  hero :  but  they  have  all,  as  far  back  as  ^ 
authentic  hiftory  reaches,  been  a  prey  to  their  more 
enterprifrng  and  powerful  neighbours.  Accordingly 
they  have  no  chronicles  of  their  own }  and  their 

hiftory 
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hiftory  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  their 
conquerors. 

On  taking  a  furvey  of  the  whole  extent  of  Scan- 
dinavia  and  Ruffia,   whicK  is  ftored  with  finnilh 
nations^  it  is  cafy  for  the  mind  to  conceive  how  the 
parent  ftem  might  come  from  the  borders  of  Afia 
to  the  Baltic,  then  to  have  roamed  along  the  northern 
coaft  of  that  fea,  and  to  have  fpread  on  both  fides 
of  it  deep  into  the  fouth,  till  in  procefs  of  time  it 
penetrated,  here  by  Lettes  and  Slavonians,  there 
by  german  Scandinavians,  far  into  the  north.     But 
probable  as  this  hypothefis  may  be,  few  data  for  its 
confirmation  are  to  be  met  with   in  hiftory.     It 
names  to  us,  indeed,  from  the  ninth  and  the  twelfth 
centuries,  the  Permians,  the  Finns,  the  Laplanders, 
and  a  few  other  tribes,  which  now  are  no  longer 
known,  or  at  leaft  folely  by  their  names :  but  even 
of  thefe  we  find  only  fcattered   Accounts  in  the 
annals  of  the  people  who  were  concerned  in  trade 
with  them  -,  and  the  other  finnifli  races  on  the  Volga 
and  in  Siberia  have  not  been  difcovered   till  the 
recent  progrefs  of  the  Ruffians  into  thofe  parts. 
All  therefore  that  is  known  of  their  anticnt  hiftory 
is  this,  that  they  poffeffed  the  greater  part  of  Scan* 
dinavia  and  Ruffia  in  the  north,  and  feparated  into 
feveral  tribes,  which  either  lived  entirely  without 
any  government,  or,  like  the  Permians  and  proper 
Finns,  under  their  own   kings,  ^-^  All  thefe  were 
gradually  fubjugated  by  three  nations,  under  the 

Y  2  dominion 
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dominion  of  whom  they  ftill  remain :    the  Nor* 
wegians,  the  Ruflians,  and  the  Swedes. 

The  Norwegians  were  the  firft  who  fubjeded 
a  part  of  the  finnifh  north.  Finmark  has  ever  been 
tributary  to  them  ;  yet  it  appears  that  long  before 
the  commencement  of  the  tenth  century,  the  whole 
trad  from  Vardhuys  to  the  White-fea  was  inde- 
pendent of  them  ;  and  that  only  the  remoter  Finns 
about  the  gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland,  and  on  the 
Dvina,  obtained  their  national  freedom.  '  The  cn- 
terprifing  Norwegians  were  not  content  with  letting 
out  the  conquered  countries  to  vaflals,  but  they 
advanced  to  the  independent  diftrifts,  particularly 
to  Permia,  partly  for  the  fake  of  commerce,  and 
partly  for  the  purpofes  of  rapine  and  fpoil.  Thefe 
expeditions  to  Permia,  which  in  time  became  re- 
gularly made  every  year,  were  firft  checked  by  the 
incurfions  of  the  Mongoles  into  Ruffia,  and  at 
length  entirely  ceafed,  when  the  princes  of  Nov- 
gorod made  themfelvcs  mafters  of  that  country, 
and  'the  commerce  of  thpfe  parts. 

The  fecond  nation  which  difperfed  itfelf  in  the 
finnifli  parts  of  the  north,  were  the  Russians  ; 
who,  though  at  firft,  on  their  fettling  about  the 
Volkhof,  lived  on  good  terms  with  their  neighbours 
the  Tfchudes  or  Finns,  and  even  eleded  a  govern- 
ment conjointly  with  them,  yet  they  afterwards, 
later  than  the  Norwegians,   and  earlier  than  the 

Swedes,  conquered  atid  fubdued  them. 

Karelia, 
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Karelia,  tog^thet  with  a  part  of  Kexhohn, 
feems  to  have  been  the  firft  dlftria  of  which  the 
RuiSians  of  Ingpia  ^made  themfel ves  mafter  s.  Where- 
fore  all  the  ruffian  Finns,  even  fuch  as  neither  In 
regard  to  their  place  of  habitation  nor  their  defcent 
were  Karelians,  but  not  till  a  later .  period  were 
maftered  by  the  Ruffians,  were  formerly  called  by  the. 
Norwegians  Kyriallans.  The  Ruffians  at  firft  had  no« 
thing  but  the  region  about  the  gulf  of  Finland,  or  on 
the  Kyrialabotn,  and  about  the  Ladoga  lake,  quite  up 
to  the  White-fca.  They  afterwards  fpread  farther 
round  in  thefe  defert  countries,  where  nothing  was 
fixed  by  dated  limits,  and  fubjeded  to  them  a  part 
of  Finland.  On  the  incurfion  of  the  Mongoles, 
the  expeditions  of  the  Norwegians  to  Permia  ceafed : 
and  now  the  Novgorodians  began  alfo  to  fpread 
themfelves  farther  to  (he  north ;  and  in  the  four- 
teenth century  Permia  was  cpnverted  to  the  chrillian 
faith  by  biihop  Stepheh, 

Probably  at  the  fame  time  fome  Permians  fled 
acrofs  the  White- fea  to  ,efcape  this  fiery  zeal  for 
making  profelytes  ;  and  thus  gave  the  Ruffians, 
who  purfued  their  fugitives,  the  firft  occafion  for 
eftabliihing  themfelves  in  Lapland.  The  latter  now 
foon  began  to  quarrel  with  the  norwegian  bailiffs,, 
whofe  bufinefs  it  was  |  to  colled  the  tribute  in 
thefe  parts.  They  proceeded  to  ads  of  violence, 
and  war  began  on  the  borders ;  when  the  Ruffians, 
who  were  nearer  and  more  powerful,  obtained  the 
advantage*  They  took  in  the  feque!,  not  only  all 
Lappoxark  round  Kola,  but  proceeded  fo  far  as  to 
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levy  a  tribute  on  the  Finns  in  the  prefent  Finmark, 
9nd  on  thofe  who  dwelt  in  Trumfen  as  far  as 
Malanger.  The  other  finnifh  nations  in  the  eaft, 
on  the  Volga  ^nd  in  Siberia^  became  fubjed:  to  them 
with  their  gradual  extenfion  in-thefe  regions,  by  the 
conquefl  of  the  tartar  kingdoms  and  the  difcovery 
of  Siberia. 

The  Swedes  w<;re  -the  laft  who  founded  a  fovc- 
reignty  in  the  finnifli  parts  of  the  north.  It  was  not 
till  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  that  Erik  the 
faint  fubjugated  and  converted  the  proper  Finns ;  a 
hundred  years  afterwards  the  Swedes  fet  foot  in 
Tavaftland ;  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  they  eftablifhed  themfelves  in  Karelia ;  and 
about  the  fame  time  the  Laplanders  were  alfo  re- 
duced to  their  obedience. 

Thus  then  the  whole  of  the  finni(h  north  was 
partitioned  among  three  fovereigns,  and  the  nation 
itfelf  was  removed  from  the  rank  of  independent 
people.  —  We  now  leave  the  ftationary  point  from 
which  we  furveyed  the  whole  of  its  territory,  bc- 
caufe  henceforward  there  are  norwegian,  fwedifli, 
and  ruffian  Finns,  and  only  the  lad  are  here  the 
objedt  of  our  attention.  Of  the  thirteen  tribes  into 
which  the  finnifli  (lock  divided,  twelve  belong  either 
wholly  or  in  part  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  ruffian^ 
empire,  namely,  the  Laplanders,  the  Finns,  the 
Efthonians,  the  Livonians,  Tfcheremiffes,  Tfchu- 
vafches,  Mordvines,  Votiaks,  Permiaks,  Sirpnes, 
Vogules,   and  Kondifh   Oftiaks.     The  Madlbarcs 
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alone  *9  ^he  great  mafs  of  the  mixed  multitudes 
whom  we  at  prefent  call  Hungarians^  are  the  only 
finnifh  nation  which  belongs  not  to  Ruffia,  and  alfo 
the  only  one  that  has  preferved  its  national  inde-* 
pendence.  * 

I.  The  Lappes  or  Laplanders  inhabit  the 
extremities  of  the  fcandinavian  parts  on  the  north- 
caftward  to  the  White-fea,  between  the  65th  and 
the  75th  degrees  of  north  latitude.  Saxo  Gram- 
maticus,  an  hiftorian  of  the  twelfth  century,  men- 
tions them  firft  under  this  name',  which  fignifies  a 
forcerer,  and  was  given  them  by  the  Swedes; 
having  been  formerly  comprifed  under  the  general 
denomination  of  Quenlandcrs  or  Kayanians.^  They 
call  themfelves  Sabme-ladzh,  (in  the  plural  number 
Same,)  and  their  tiountry  Same-ednam, 

The  modern  Lapland,  a  country  abounding  in 
-  mountainous  forefts  and  lakes,  is  divided  into  the 
norwegian,  fwediih|  and  ruffian  Lapland.  To  Nor- 
way belongs    the  north-weftern,    to  Sweden  the 

*  Magyar,  as  they  call  themfdveiy  or  Ugrians^  as  they  are 
termed  in  the  ruflian  year-books,  of  which  the  modem  Europeans 
have  made  Hungarians.  —  Schlcitzer  reckons  no  more  than 
twelye  finuiih  natrons,  for  he  excludes  the  Tfchuvafches  from  that 
ftocky  though  he  formerly  joined  them  with  it.  Even  this 
critical  inquirer  into  hiftory  thinks  the  Finns  an  european  parent- 
Aock,  (according  to  the  interpretation  which  he  gives  to  thefe 
iTford&y  quot  aliunde  venijfc  nulla  memoria  e/lf)  as  they  pofTefs  almoft 
the  whole  north  of  Europe,  from  Norway  as  far  as  the  Ural ; 
vrhereas  the  afiatic  Finns  fcem  to  be  only  branches  broken  off. 
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fouthem,  and  to  Ruflia  the  eaftern  part.  According 
to  the  political  diflribution  of  the  ruffian  empire^ 
ruffian  Lapland  forms  only  one  circle  of  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Archangel,  the  chief  town  of  which  is 
Kola,  and  is  about  a  thoufan^^  verlh  in  diameter. 
The  number'of  the  ruffian  Laplanders,  called  by  the 
Ruffians  Lopari,  amounts  to  not  much  above  twelve 
hundred  families.  When  and  in  what  manner  this 
people  probably  came  under  the  ruffian  governmeitf 
has  been  already  noticed. 

Schober,  in  his  Memorabilia  Rufficd-Afiaticay 
relates  the  ftory  of  a  Laplander,  who  had  lived  fonie 
time  at  ^flrakhan  *•  This  Laplander,  on  account 
of  his  uncommonly  capacious  memory,  was  the 
,Wonder  of  his  time.  He  had  been  privately  ftolcn 
away  from  his  native  country,  when  very  young, 
and  brought  up  at  Stockholm;  Charles  XL  fent 
him  afterwards^  with  a  confiderable  ftipend,  to  Wit- 
tenberg, in  order  to  (ludy  theology.  It  was  thought 
he  inight  be  ufefully  employed  as  a  miffionary  to 
preach  the  gofpel  to  the  Laplanders  in  their  own 
tongue.  Having  finifhed  his  academical  (Indies,  he 
returned  to  Stockholm  ;  where,  on  being  examined 
at  court,  he  was  found  to  fpeak  latin  readily,  though 
in  general  faultily.  He  preached  without  hefitation, 
.  but  alfo  without  fenfe.  The  miniftry  of  Stockholm 
thought   him  capable  of  undertaking,  under  the 

*  He  18  alfo  fpoken  of  by  Weber,  in  veranderten  Rufsland^ 
vol.ii.  p.  1 6  c. 
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divine  bleffing,  the  work  of  converfion  in  his  own 
country,  and  ordained  him  accordingly  to  make 
profelytes  in  Lapland. 

The  converter  of  the  heathen  being  arrived 
among  his  countrymen,  found  that  rein-deer-milk 
iand  dried  fifh  were  no  longer  to  his  palate.  Scarcely 
had  he  been,  there  half  a  year,  put  he  mounted  a 
reindeer,  forfook  his  miferable  country,  prefented 
himfelf  at  Stockholm  in  the  drefs  of  a  common  Lap* 
lander,  and  got  a  few  pence  from  the  populace  by 
making  a  fhow  of  his  beafl:.  Falling  into  extreme 
contempt  by  this  degrading  employment,  he  deter- 
mined to  repair  to  Penmark.  About  the  year 
1704,  he  made  his  entry  into  Copenhagen,  fitting 
on  his  rein-deer,  amidft  a  prodigious  concourfe  of 
people.  He  was  condu£ted  to  the  prefence  of  the 
king,  to  whom  he  gave  himfelf  out  for  a  lapland 
prince :  the  people  of  the  court  made  merry  with 
blm,  and  kept  him  generally  drunk  with  wine  and 
brandy.  .  Under  the  fame  title  he  travelled  into 
Germany,  vifited  the  principal  courts,  and  was  fel- 
dom  fober.  From  Germany  he  proceeded  to  France, 
where,  in  one  month,  he  learnt  the  french  language, 
and  received  very  handfome  prefents  from  Lewis 
XIV.  Thence  he  returned  to  Germany  ;  and  then 
traverfing  Poland,  he  came  into  Ruflia. 

He  had  been  only  fix  weeks  in  St.  Peterflburg, 
wjien  he  was  able  to  exprefs  himfelf  with  tolerable 
facility  in  the  ruffian  language,  even  fo  as  to  preach 
in  it  before  Peter  the  great,  the  archbifhop  of  the 
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province,  and  the  great  officers  of  ftate.  The  cra-^ 
peror  beftowed  on  him  a  yearly  penfion  of  two  hun* 
dred  and  fifty  rubles,  and  fent  him  to  Aftrakhan,  in 
order  to  learn  the  tartarian  language,  which  con- 
fiftiijig  of  various.  diale£ts,  is  accordingly  very  diffi- 
cult. He  was  aftually  mafter  of  it  in  a  very  fliort 
time  fo  as  to  fpeak  it  fluently.  But,  living  very 
loofely  in  Aftrakhan,  and  being  frequently  feen 
lying  afleep  in  the  ftreets,  drunk  and  fenfelefs  ;  he 
was  one  day  taken  up  by  the  Kalmuks^  and  pri- 
vately conveyed  out  of  town.  On  his  being  brought 
before  the  khan  Ayuka,  the  khan  ordered  his 
crown  to  be  (haven  in  the  manner  of  theKalmuks, 
had  him  drefled  in  the  kalmuc  fafhion,  and  gave  him 
two  wives,  both  of  whom  were  foon  pregnant  by 
him.  He  had  hardly  been  four  weeks  among  thefe 
people,  ere  he  not  only  underftood  them,  but  alfo 
in  cafe  of  neceffity  would  talk  intelligibly  to  them. 
The  Kalmuks  gave  him  horfes,  took  him  with  them 
on  their  hunting-parties,  KVed,  ate,  and  played  with 
him,  and  had  not  the  flighted  idea  that  he  wouki 
ever  quit  them.  But.  as  foon  as  he  faw  an  opportu- 
nity,  he  made  his  efcape,  and  returned  to  Aftrakhan. 

In  this  place  he  afterguards  made  himfelf  mafter 
of  the  perfian,  and  the  language  of  the  fubjeds  of 
the  great  Mongole ;  he  alfo  fpoke  the  modern  greek : 
but  his  diflblute  life,  and  his  daily  drunkennefs,  cut 
him  oflFin  the  flower  of  his  age. 

Saxo  Grammaticus,  who  flouriflied  about  the 
clof©-  of  the  twelfth  ceatury,  is  the  firft  writer  that 
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fpeaks  of  this  country  and  its  inhabitants ;  but^  fays 
M.  de  Voltairej  it  was  not  till  the  (ixteenth  century 
that  we  began  to  get  any  rude  knowledge  of  Lap* 
land^  concerning  which  even  the  Ruffians,  the  Danes^ 
and  the  Swedes,  had  but  very  faint  notions. 

This  vaft  country,  bordering  on  the  pole,  had 
only  been  noticed  by  the  antient  geographers  under 
the  names  of  the  country  of  the  Cynocephali,  of  the 
Himantopodes,  of  the  Troglodytes,  and  of  the 
Pygmies.  Indeed  we  have  learnt  from  the  accounts 
given  by  both  fwedifh  and  danifli  authors,  that  the 
race  of  Pygmies  is  by  no  means  fabulous ;  for>  that 
they  had  found  them  near  the  pole,  in  an  idolatrous 
country,  covered  with  mountains,  rocks,  and  fnow, 
and  overrun  with  wolves,  elks^  bears,  ermines,  and 
rein-deers. 

The  Laplanders,  (continues  M.  de  Voltaire,)  from 
the  univerfai  teflimony  of  travellers,  feem  to  have 
no  relation  to  the  Finns,  from  whom  they  are  made 
to  defcend,  nor  from  any  of  the  neighbouring  people. 
The  men  in  Finnland,  in  Norway,  in  Sweden,  in 
Ruffia,  are  blonds,  large  and  well  made  ;  Lapland 
produces  none  but  men  of  three  cubits  in  height, 
pale,  fwarthy,  with  fhort,  harih,  and  black  hair  ;  the 
fmallnefs  of  their  head,  their  eyes,  their  ears,  their 
nofe,  their  belly,  their  thighs,  and  their  feet,  dif. 
tinguifli  them  entirely  from  all  the  people  that  fur- 
round  their  deferts. 

They  feem  to  be  a  particular  fpecies  formed  for 
the  climate  they  inhabit,  which  they  love,  and  which 
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thej  alone  could  love.  Nature,  who  has  put  rein- 
deer  no  where  but  in  this  country,  feems  to  have 
produced  the  Laplanders  there ;  and,  as  their  rein<- 
deer  are  not  in  being  elfewhere,  neither  do  the  Lap- 
landers appear  to  have  ceme  from  any  other  country. 
It  is  not  probable,  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  country 
lefs  favage  Ihould  have  forced  their  way  over  moun* 
tains  and  deferts  of  ice,  for  the  fake  of  tranfplanting 
themfelveS'in  regions  fo  barren,  and  fo  dark,  that  it 
is  impoflible  to  fee  clearly  for  three  months  in  the 
yeat,  and  where  the  inhabitants  muft  be  perpetually 
changing  their  ftations,  in  order  to  find  the  means 
of  fubfillence.  A  family  may  be  thrown  by  a  tem- 
ped on  a  defert  ifle,  and  may  people  it ;  but  it  isr 
not  natural  to  quit  habitations  on  the  continent 
which  produce  fome  nouriihment,  to  go  and  fettle  a 
great  way  off,  upon  rocks  covered  only  with  mofs, 
in  a  dreary  region  of  inceffant  frofts,  amidft  precis 
pices  of  ice  and  fnow,  where  there  is  no  food  but 
rein-deer's  milk  and  dried  fiOi,  and  debarred  from 
all  commerce  with  the  reft  of  the  world. 

Befides,  if  the  Finns,  the  Norwegians,,  the  Ruffians^ 
the  Swedes,  the  Icelanders,  people  as  far  to  the 
north  as  the  Laplanders,  had  emigrated  to  Lapland, 
would  their  figure  have  been  abfolutely  changed  ? 
It  Ihould  feem  then  that  the  Laplanders  are  a  new 
fpecies  of  men,  who  for  the  firft  time  prefented  them- 
felves  to  our  view  and  our  obfervations  in  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  while  Afia  and  America  offered  to 
our  fight  fuch  numbers^  of  other  people,  of  whom 

we 


we  had  no  great  knowledge*  Thenceforward  the 
fphere  of  nature  has  enlarged  itfelf  on  all  hands  to 
U83  and  it  is  therefore  that  Lapland  is  become  an 
objeft  truly  worthy  of  our  obfervktion. 

But  to  this  It  may  be  replied,  that,  if  the  natives 
of  Lapland  Were  of  a  different  fpecies  from  other 
men,  we  muft  admit  the  eternity  of  matter  with  th* 
men  born  in  different  countries,  and  begotten  by 
others,  without  being  able,  whatever  retrogradations 
we  might  make,  to  difcover  their  firft  generation, 
unlefs  we  have  recourfe  to  the  fidion  of  the  poets, 
for  a  people 

qui  rupto  robore  natiy 
Compofitique  luto,  nullos  habuere  parentn. 

The  information  contsuned  in  the  writings  of 
Mofes  apparently  fhews  that  thefe  fyflems,  with 
thofethat  the  antient  philofophers  have  invented, 
on  the  origin  of  the  human  fpecies,  .are  fo  many 
fond  conceits  and  falfhoods* 

The  grcateft  difficulty  lies  in  knowing  how  the 
children  of  Adam  and  Eve,  who  were  white,  could 
poffibly  have  given  birth  to  black  men.  But  this 
difficulty  has  been  folved  in  the  preliminary  differta- 
tion  to  the  Univerfal  Hifliory,  and  in  that  of  M. 
dc  Maupertuis  on  the  white  negro.  They  prove 
that  the  difference  and  the  diverfity  of  climate,  a 
greater  or  lefs  diftance  from  the  fun,  &c.  have  pro- 
duced this  effed ;  and  it  is  what  experience  con* 
firms,  at  lead  by  analogy. 
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2.  The  Finns,  in  the  ftriaer  fignificadon,  were 
already  known  by  this  name  to  Tacitus,  which  has 
been  prefervcd  by  the  geographers  and  hiftorians 
of  later  times,  though  without  any  accurate  know- 
ledge  of  the  people.    Properly  they  were  not  again 
difcovered  till   the  year  1157,  when  the  fwedifli 
king  Erik,  the  faint,  undertook  their  fubjugation 
and  converlion.      They  call  themfelves  in  their  lan- 
guage Suoma-lainen,  i.  e.  people  who  live  in  Mo- 
raflfes  ;  and  their  country  Suomen-Sari,  which  (igni- 
fies  a  marOiy  country  with  iilands.     Whence  the 
name  Finns  arofc  is  unknown  *.     By  the  Ruffians 
they  are  denominated  Fini,  but  more  ufually  Tfchu- 
chontzi  or  Maimifti,  nafty  people.     The  Ingrians, 
a  pardcular  defcription  of  finnifh  boors  who  have 
long  dwelt  amongft  the  Ruffians,  and  have  adopted 
many  of  their  cuftoms  with  their  language,  as  well 
as  the  greek  religion,  are  ftill  called  in  rufs  lihorki, 
from  the  river  Ifliora  or  Inger,  from  which  Inger- 
manland  or  Ingria  has  its  name.     They  live  likewife 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Valday  and  Beyetflc,  and 
are  generally  of  the  lutheran  communion. 

The  country  which  is  inhabited  by  this  nation 
comprifes  the  north-eaftern  corner  of  the  Bothnic 
iand  Finnifli  gulfs,  interfperfed  throughout  with 
rocks,  mc^untains,  morafies,  and  lakes,  between 
the  60th  and  65th  degrees*  of  north  latitude,  its 
circumference  being  computed  at  thirty-thoufand 
verfts.     The  greater  part  of  it  belongs  to  the  king- 

*  So  fays  Schlcstzer.     Gcorgi  it  of  opiuon  that  this  it  the 
gothic  tranflatioQ  of  Sugma. 
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dom  of  Sweden }  the  fmaller  fouth-eaftern  portion, 
pofleflcd  by  Ruf&a,  contains  Ingermanland,  Kex* 
holm,  and  Karelia,  forming  the  government  of 
Vyborg,  and  part  of  that  of  St.  Peterlburg.  — That 
the  Finns,  in  a  very  remote  period,  lived  under 
their  ovirn  kings,  has  been  already  feen,  as  well  as 
that  the  Ruffians  very  early  got  firm  footing  here, 
and  formerly  poflefled  far  more  than  their  prefent 
fhare.  In  after-times  thefe  territories  were  again 
loft;    and   Mikhaila  Romanof  , ceded    to   Sweden 

the  laft  ruffian  pofTeffions  in   Finnland ;   but,    by 

»  _ 

the  treaties  of  Nieftadt  and  Abo,  Ruffia  got  back 
the  forementioncd  part  of  it. 

In  the  government  of  Vyborg  the  Finns  make 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  or  more 
properly  they  are  the  people  of  the  country.  In 
moft  of  the  circles  of  the  Peterlburg-government, 
they,  with  the  Ingrians,  are  likewife  the  main  body 
of  the  population ;  and  in  the  governments  of  Tver 
and  Novgorod  they  form  confiderable  colonies, 
which  have  long  been  fettled  in  thefe  regions.  The 
number  of  all  the  Finns  living  in  Ruffia  is  not  to  be 
correftly  afcertained  j  but  they  probably  exceed 
four  hundred  thoufand  heads. — This  people  and  the 
Laplanders  are  moreover  th^  only  two  finnifh  na- 
tions, whofe  lot  has  been  caft  under  feveral  fove- 
reigns  ;  all  the  other  branches  of  this  ftock  belonging 
e30clufively  to  the  ruffian  empire. 

3*  On  the  fouthern  coaft  of  the  gulf  of  Finn- 
land,  over  againft  Finnland  proper,  dwell  the  Est- 
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«0NiAN8.  This  name,  of  like  import  with  orien- 
tals, is  of  gcrman  origin ;  many  other  nations  of 
the  Baltic  bore  it  ^  by  Tacitus  and  Cafliodorus  it 
is  employed  to  denote  the  borderers  on  the  Amber- 
firands :  at  length,  howener,  ic  was  confined  to 
defignate  the  fmall  trad  of  the  forementioned  coaft. 
The  Efthonians  have  no  name  for  themfelves  col- 
ledively,  but  fupply  that  defed  either  by  Maa  Rah- 
vaft,  people  of  the  country }  inhabitant  (in  the  fin- 
gular  number,  Maa  Mees)  ;  or  if  they  would  fpeak 
more  particularly,  Tarto  Rahvafl,  Pernio  Rahvaft, 
people  of  Dorpat,  of  Pcrnau,  &c.  •  In  the  ruffian 
annals,  where  they  play  a  confiderable  part,  as 
they,  in  common  with  the  Novgorodi^n  Slavi, 
founded  the  ruffian  ftate,  they  are  called  Tfchudes. 
From  them  to  this  day  the  Peipus  lakei^  called  in 
rufs  Tfchudfkoie  ozero,  the  Tfchudifh  lalce. 

That  alfo  this  people,  in  the  remoteft  times,  be- 
longed to  the  ruffian  monarchy,  is  "beyond  all  doubt. 
During  the  intefline  commotions  with  which  the 
grand-princes  had  to  contend  among  them,  the 
Tfchudes  indeed  gradually  fucceeded  in  withdraw- 
ing themfelves  from  this  fovereignty  ;  but,  we  alfo 
learn  from  hiftory,  that  the  ruffian  princes  at  feveral 
times  found  means  to  affert  their  right  with  vigour, 
and  to  compel  the  Eflhonians  by  force  to  acknow- 
ledge it.  Thus,  for  example,  Yaroflaf  found  him- 
felf  under  the  necefZity  of  waging  war  upon  tne 

*  The  Finat  are  called  ia  the  Eilhonian,  Some  Rahvaft,  or 
SomUine. 

Tfchudes> 


Tfchildes,  and  in  the  year  1030  to  build  Dorpat^ 
(or  Yurief,  as  the  RulQans  dill  call  that  town,)  that 
be  might  have  a  ftrong  place  in  the  heart  of  their 
country^  for  the  reception  of  the  impoils^  and  per« 
haps  for  keeping  a  garrifon  in  it.  So  Mftiflaf  march- 
ed  againft  the  Tfchudes  and  SemgallianSy  on  his 
reviving  his  demand  of  the  tribute  which  they  had 
been  wont  to  pay :  likewife  in  the  annals  of  the 
neighbouring  nations  we  find  frequent  evidence  that 
no  one  ever  doubted  of  the  fupremacy  of  the 
ruffian  princes  over  thefe  countries. 

The  mod  remarkable  of  the  cataftrophes  that 
befel  the  Efthonians  have  already  been  noticed  in 
the  hiftory  of  the  Lettes.  Since  the  year  1386^ 
iNrhen  Efthonia  was  fold  to  the  Teutonic-order,  it 
has  formed  a  part  of  the  livonian  (late,  with  which, 
after  a  reparation  of  a  hundred  years,  when  it  wai 
under  the  dominion  of  Sweden,  it  again  fell  to  the 
latter,  and  afterwards  was  united  to  the  ruffian  ter- 
ritory. The  antient  duchy  of  ERhonia  forms,  in 
the  prefent  conftitution  of  the  ruffian  empire,  the 
government  of  Reval;  not  only  this  province, 
however,  but  alfo  the  greater  part  of  Livonia,  or 
five  circles  of  the  Riga-government,  are  inhabited 
by  Efthonians.  Their  numbers  in  the  former  go^ 
▼ernmcnt  can  only  be  probably  computed  at  one 
hundred  and  eighty-thoufand ;  in  the  latter,  by 
the  laft  enumeration,  were  upwards  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty*  feven  thoufand  heads.     We  ihall  certainly 
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therefofe    not  be  miflaken  in  ftating  thtir  total 
amount  at  four  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand. 

4,  The  LivoNiANsare,by  fomeantiquariesjclaflcd 
as  a  peculiar  nation  of  Finns,  while  by  others  they 
are  comprehended  among  the  Efthonians  •.  The 
annaliftsNeftor  and  Henry  theLette  diftinguifli  them 
as  a  feparate  nation,  and  both  agree  in  teftifying, 
that  in  the  very  earlieft  periods  they  were  among  the 
tributary  tribes  to  the  ruffian  empire.  At  prefent 
they  are  only  in  fmali  remnants  in  two  different 
places :  in  Courland  on  Angers-drand,  making  a 
traft  of  ninety  miles,  where  they  confift  of  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  families,  and  in  detached  parts 
of  the  Riga-government.  As  divine  fervicc  is  now 
performed  among  the  remains  of  this  people  in  the 
lettiih  language,  their  own  is  gradually  going  out  ( 
and  perhaps  by  the  end  of  the  next  century  not  a 
trace  of  the  Livonians  will  be  feen. 

c.  One  of  the  molt  remarkable  nations  in  the 
Finnifh  hiflory  are  the  Permians  }    or,  as  they  are 

*  Schloetzer  takes  them  to  be  the  remains  of  the  primitife 
inhabitants  of  Livonia,  or  a  branch  of  the  Finns  ;  but  in  this  cafe 
it  mud  be  prefuppofed  that  the  finnifh  nations  were  once  in  pof- 
fcifton  of  Lettland  and  Courland,  and  were  driven  out  by  the 
LetteSy  when  only  tjiis  fmall  body  of  Livonians  remained  in  the 
country.  -^  Fritbe^  (in  his  hiflory  of  Livonia,  EHhonta^  and 
Courland,)  from  their  language  and  way  of  living,  judges  them  to 
be  real  Eflhonians,  who  have  kept  themfclves  unmixed  among  the 
Lettes ;  which  may  eafily  have  happened  from  the  hatred  enter- 
tained by  the  two  nations  againft  each  other.  Their  di^c^  ^ 
purely  cfthonian  with  fome  fmoU  mixture  of  letttAi. 

2  called 
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balled  in  the  Icelandic  Reports,  Biarmians,  who  are 
denominated  by  the  Ruflians  Permiaki,  and  whofe 
prefent  homefteads  are  in  the  governments  of  Perme 
and  Viaetka,  and  in  the  northern  diftrids  of  the 
river  Oby.  It  fliould  feem  that  the  fcandinavian 
navigators  in  the  middle  ages  gave  the  name  of 
Biarmia  to  the  whole  country  between  the  White- 
fea  and  the  Urah  The  Permians  on  the  Dvina 
were  difcovered  in  the  ninth  century  by  Othere  of 
Halgoland^  a  province  sLt  the  extremity  of  Norway^ 
who  afterwards  entered  into  the  fervice  of  Alfred  the 
great,  and  drew  up  an  account  of  this  vojyagejn  the 
anglo-faxon  language.  The  icelandic  reports  are 
likewife  full  of  thefe  people. 

According  to  thefe  Reports  the  Permians  on  the 
White-fea  and  the  parts  about  the  Dvina  were  the 
mod  wealthy,  the  moft  powerful,  and  moft  re- 
knarkable  of  all  the  northern  Finns.  Here  the  carved 
image  of  the  god  Yummala  had  its  far-famed 
temple*,  the  defcription  of  the  magnificence 
whereof  borders  on  the  marvellous,  and  has  been 
evidently  drawn  up  by  a  rude  but  warm  imagi- 
nation. According  to  thefe  defcriptions  the  temple 
was  very  artfully  built  of  coftly  wood,  and  fo  richly 
ornamented  with  gold  and  precious  Hones,  that  it 
threw  a  radiance  round  the  whole  circumjacent 
country.  The  image  of  the  god  had  on  a  golden 
crown  fet  with  twelve  precioUs  flones ;    a  ned^ace, 

•  Yummala  is  the  univerfal  deity  of  the  Finns,  as  Pcrune  was 
of  the  Slavonians  and  Lcttes»  and  Othln  or  Odin  of  the  Germans. 

z  t  which 
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which  in  value  amounted  to  three  hundred  marks  in 
gold,  and  a  drefs  which  outweighed  the  lading  of 
three  of  the  richeft  fliips  that  navigated  the  grecian 
fea.  Laftly,  the  figure  bore  on  its  knees  a  golden 
chalice  of  fuch  capacity,  that  four  men  might  quench 
their  third  from  its  contents,  and  this  vedel  was 
filled  with  the  fame  valuable  metal  of  which  its  mafs 
Confilled,  —  The  report  of  thefe  extraordinary 
riches  it  was  that  tempted  the  northern  freebooters 
to  make  armed  expeditions  to' thefe  diftant  parts  and 
to  quarrel  with  the  natives ;  it  was  confidcred  too  as 
an  honourable  atchievement  and  an  heroic  adventure 
to  have  brought  oflF  fome  fpoil  from  this  temple. 
From  Halgoland  expeditions  were  made  thither 
every  year ;  even  feveral  norwegian  kings  went  on 
predatory  excurfions  to  Permia,  and  ufually  returned 
with  rich  booty.  We  alfo  find  that  fcandinavian 
mariners  vifited  this  country  for  the  purpofes  of 
trade  alone,  and  without  any  piratical  views. 

Suppofing  thefe  fabulous.defcriptions  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  Yammula's  temple,  and  the  great  wealth 
of  the  country  to  be  not  entirely  deftitute  of  all 
foundation,  as  we  may  with  great  probability,  it 
then  merits  inquiry  in  what  manner  the  permian 
Finns  accumulated  fo  much  gold,  and  how  their 
country  became  the  mart  of  a  great  and  lucrative 
commerce.  In  very  remote  ages  the  Permians  wera 
already  famous  for  their  trade  with  the  Perfians  and 
Indians.  Thefe  nations  brought  their  commodities 
over  the  Cafpian,  up  the  Volga  and  the  Kama,  to 
3  Tfcherdyn, 
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Tfcherdyn,  a  trading  town  of  antient  date  on  the 
rivtr  Kolva ;  and  the  Permians  tranfported  thefe 
goods  as  well  as  their  own  produds,  along  the  Pet- 
fcbora  to  the  Frozen-occan,  where  they  bs^tered 
them  with  the  people  of  chofe  parts  againlt  furs  for 
their  oriental  trade.  —  The  ruins  of  antient  towns 
fiill  bear  witnefs  to  the  flourifliing  condition  and  the 
ciyiGzation  of  this  people. 

By  the  hiftorical  traces  ftill  fubfifting,  we  perceive 
then  that  the  Permians  were  the  only  race  of  the 
Finns  who  were  a  polifeed  and  commercial  people 
and  known  to  other  nations,  while  the  reft  of  their 
kindred  tribes  lay  dormant  in  the  deepeft  barbarifm. 
-—The  Reports  likewife  fpeak  of  kings  and  afort  oT 
political  conftitution  in  Biarmeland.  Many  of  thefe 
|:ings,  if  ipdeed  their  ea^iftence  were  hiftorically 
afcercained>  fecm  to  have  been,  not  natives,  but 
fcandinavian  corfairs,  ag  their  names  alfo  intimate. 
Thefe  at  various  times  fubdued  as  well  the  Finns  as 
the  Permians^  and  afterwards  renudned  in  tbcfc 
ppumne9« 

With  the  year  1217,  the  expeditkms  of  the  Nor- 
wegian! to  Permia  ceafe  • ;   at  an  earlier  period, 

♦  Nearly  about  the  fame  time,  though  fomicwhat  eat4iei>  the 
tA  incurfions  of  the  Mongolci  or  Tartan  into  RuflGixliappencd, 
That  this  circumftan^  pcci^fioncd  the  fcandioaviaa  piijitcf  tp 
abaqdon  their  predatory  eatpcdilions  to  Pcrmia  is  by  no  means 
probable  ;  for,  befidcs  that  a  later  event  can  never  be  the  caufe 
of  an  earlier,  the  depredations  of  the  Mongolcs  were  principally 
confined  to  the  fouthem  paKa  of  KxMti,  and  it  is  nowhere  to  be  feen 
tbftl  they  penetnited  even  ta  Novgorod,  much  lefs  fo  far  as  Pcrmia, 

%  3  however, 
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however,  and  probably  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,   the  republic  of  Novgorod   made  itfelf 
mafter  of  this  country,  fending  thither  ruffian  colo- 
nies to  keep  the  inhabitants  in  fubje£lion.     About 
the  year  1372  the  chrin.ian  faith  was  propagated  in 
Permia  by  bifliop  Stephen.     At  the  clofe  of  this,  or 
the  opening  of  the  following  century,  a  difpute 
arofe  about  the  pofleffion  of  this  country  between 
the  city  of  Novgorod  and  the  grand-duke  Vaffilly 
Dmitrievitch,  which  at  length  was  terminated  by  a 
compromife,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  Novgo* 
rodians  ihould  renounce  all    claim   to    it.      The 
Permians  now  maintained  for  a  length  of  time  the 
liberty  of  chufing  their  rulers  from  their  own  body. 
Tzar  Ivan,  in  1543,  gave  them  the  fir  ft  viceroy,  to 
whom  the  chief  of  the  inhabitants  were: to  ad, in  a 
fubordinate  capacity  in  the  affairs  of  government, 
and  who  had  his  feat  firft  at  Kolmogor,  and  after- 
wards at  Archangel.  —  At  prefent  the  whole  of 
antient  Biarmia,  the  borders  whereof  cannot  now  be 
accurately  defined,  fs  divided  into  feveral  govern- 
n^ents  ;  and  the  defendants  of  the  Permians,  here- 
tofore fo   famous,  numerous,    and  powerful,  are 
dwindled  away  to  a|i  infignificant  remainder,  who, 
amidft  thorough  Ruffians,  have  loft  ^Imoft  a)!  their 
national  chara£teriftics,  even  to  their  very  language. 
6.    Near  and  among  the  Permiaki  dwell   the 
Syrijenes,  in  the  diftrift  of  Ufty^ig-veliko,  in  the 
governments  of  Vplogda,  of  Peripe,  and  Tobolik, 
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Thefe  people  call  themfelves,  as  ^ell  as  the  Permlans, 
Komi  or  Komi-Murt.  Their  language,  which  they 
have  (till  prcferved,  much  refcmbles  the  permian, 
and  is  nearly  related  to  that  of  the  Finns  ;  in  religion/ 
mode  of  life,  and-manners,  they  have  approached  fa 
near  to  the  Ruffians^  that  they  are  fcarceiy  any  longer 
diftinguifliable.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  they, 
together  with  the  Permians,  were  brought  to  the 
chriftian  faith. 

7.  The  VoGULES  inhabit  the  weftern  and  ftiU  in 
a^eater  degree  the  eaftern  part  of  the  northern- 
Ural,  and  nomadife  chiefly  about  the  rivers  which 
unite  with  the  Irtyfh  and  the  Oby  to  the  Frozen- 
ocean,  or  with  the  Kama  and  the  Volga  into  the 
Cafpian,  therefore  principally  in  the  governments  6f 
Perme  and  Tobollk  :  they  call  themfelves  •  Voguli, 
and  are  denominated  by  thc^  Ruffians  Vogulitfchi. 
According  to  their  traditions,  their  home  has  always 
been  where  they  refide  at  prefent :  they  came  under 
the  ruffian  fovereignty  previous  to  the  conqueft  of 
Siberia,  at  which  time  they  were  fo  brave  and  warlike 
a  nation  as  to  give  the  Ruffians,  fome  difficulty  in 
reducing  them  to  their  obedience.  For  fome  time 
they  were  thought  by  the  latter  to  be  the  fame 
people  with  the  Oftiaks ;  documents  however  are  in 
being,  upwards  of  three  hundred  years  old,,  in  which 

*    Aocordiog   to    M.  Georgi  thqr  denominate   themfdvet 
M»n6. 

z  4  they 
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they  are  fpecified  as  a  diftinfb  ziadon* «  All  the 
ftems  of  the  Vogules,  difperred  in  various  diftridls, 
taken  coIlefUvelyy  compofe  a  numerous  nation; 
but  accurate  ftatements  of  their  population' are 
not  to  be  had.  The  Vogules  homadifing  in  the 
circle  of  Tfchcrdyn,  in  the  government  of  Perme, 
amounted  in  the  year  1783  to  no  more  than  si 
hundred  and  eleven  perfons,  compofing  nine  fami« 
lies,  and  fo  nearly  related  in  confanguinity,  that 
t|^ey  were  obliged  to  fetch  vromeq  to  be  their  wives 
firom  other  races. 

8.  The  VoTiAKS  or  Votes,  upon  the  river 
Viaetka,  in  the  governments  of  Viaetka  and  Ufa,  call 
themfelves  Ud  or  Udi  (which  feem  to  be  the  fame 
with  the  ruffian  Voti),  alfo  Mord,  i.  e.  Man  or  Ud- 
mord.  Living  but  little  intermixed  with  other 
people,  their  language  continues  to  be  a  pure  finniih 
dialect,  God  is  withr\hem  Yumar,  and  with  the 
Finns  Yummala.  They  have  ftiil  retained  their  old- 
diitribution  into  flems^  and  give  their  villages  ad- 
ditioxuil  names  accordingly  ;  their  noble  families^ 

•  In  the  Stcppcnnala  knigi,  for  example,  we  iind  the  foHowing 
paflkge  :  <<  In  the  year  7C07  (i),  the  grand-duke  Ivan  Vaffil^^ 
**  Uevitch  lent  his  troops  into  the  Ugorian  country  againft  the 
*\  GoguUtrches ;  and  they  went  and  took  tlicir  towns  and  thcic 
*'  country,  overcame  their  princes,  made  them  prifoners,  and 
«'  brought  them  to  Moikva.  The  reft  of  the  tJgre$  (a),  and 
«  Gogutitfches  (3)  they  flew,  &c.'* 

(1)  I40S. 

(2),  Yugrians,  whence  the  Ural  and  the  YugprUn  mountains  have  their  nam^ 
3)  Vogulitfchci. 

ate 
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8ffe  however  partly  extinA  and  partly  mingled  with 
the  populace.  They  were  formerly  under  tartar 
proledion ;  but  on  changing  their  old  mafters  for 
the  ruffian  fovereignty,  they  alfo  quitted  their  paf- 
toral  life  for  the  occupations  of  fettled  hufbandry^ 
and  turned  their  tents  into  permanent  houfes.— 
Their  number  is  not  inconfiderable ;  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Ufa  there  are  about  fifteen  thoufand,  and 
in  that  of  Viatka  thirty  thoufand  males. 

9.  The  TscHEREMissEs  dwell  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Viaetka,  Kazan,  Simbirfk,  and  Ufa,  on 
both  (hores  of  the  Volga,  efpecially  the  left.  They 
call  themfelves  Mari,  i.  e.  Men.  Although  their 
language  be  mixed  with  tartarian  and  ruffian  words, 
it  is  edily  diftinguilhable  as  a  finnifh  dialed.  The 
Supreme- Being  they  call  Yuma.  — At  the  tiipe  of 
the  Tartars  they  were  fubjed  to  them,  and  dwelt 
9iore  fouthernly  between  the  Volga  and  the  Don ; 
at  the  downfall  of  the  tartarian  dominion  they  fell 
to  the  ruffian  empire,  and  even  in  this  ftate  they 
long  retained  their  own  khans,  which^  however^ 
ceafed  upon  the  extinftion  of  the  princely  race. 
They  were  formerly  a  paftoral  people  j  but,  under 
the  ruffian  government,  they  are  gradually  become 
hufbandmen.  The  prefent  amount  of  them  is  not 
known;  they  have,  however,  been  eiUmated  at 
twenty-thoufand. 

iG.  The  TscHuvAscHES,  who  alfo  denote  them- 
felves by  that  appellation,  area  very  numerous  nation^ 
paying  the  tax  for  more  than  two  hundred  thoufand  ' 

beads. 
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beads.  They  refide  principally  on  both  fides  of  the 
Volga,  and  are  in  the  governments  of  Tobolflc, 
Viaetka,  Nifhne-novgorod,  Kazan,  Simbirfk,  and 
Ufa«  Their  language  at  prefent  borders  more  upon 
the  tartarian  than  on  that  of  the  Finns }  and  there- 
fore fome  hiftoxical  inquirers  will  not  even  allow 
them  to  belong  to  that  ilock :  neverthelefs  they  have 
in  their  manners  and  cufloms  a  great  fimilarity  with 
the  generality  of  the  Finns,  particularly  with  the  two 
laft- mentioned  nations,  the  Votiaks  and  Tfchere- 
ini0es.  Thefe  three  tribes  dwell  together  in  villages, 
but  never  in  towns ;  they  are  inured  to  agriculture, 
and  have  abandoned  the  nomadic  way  of  life  :  they 
arc  fond  of  horfeflefli,  are  moftly  heathens,  have 
inchanters  among  them,  and  a  fort  of  place  for 
divine  worfhip,  which  they  denote  by  the  generic 
term  Keremet.  At  their  meetings  they  facrifice  a 
borfe,  in  which  their  principal  religious  folemnity 
confifls. 

I  !•  The  MoRDviNES  aire  by  the  Ruffians  called 
Mordva,  and  dwell  on  the  Oka  and  Volga,  in  the 
governments  of  Kazan,  Nifline-novgorod,  Ufa, 
Simbirlk,  and  Penfa.  Though  not  fo  numerous 
as  the  Tfcheremiffes  and  Tfchuvafches,  ,they  are 
yet  a  very  confiderable  nation,  which  has  been  found 
to  incrcafe  on  every  fucceffivc  enumeration,  and  di-. ' 
vide  themfelves  into  two  main  ftems,  Mokfchan 
and  Erfan  ;  by  which  they  are  peculiarly  named^i 
though  the  general  appellative  of  Mordva  is  not 

unufual 
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.unufual  even  among  themfelvcs*  This  nation,  in 
the  opinion  of  feveral  ruffian  antiquaries,  is  the 
lame  which  Neftor  mentions  under  the  names  of 
Meres  or  Meraenes,  on  occafion  of  th^  national 
confederacy  entered  into  by  the  five  llavonian  and 
finnifh  tribes  on  the  lake  Ilmen  for  the  fotmding  of 
the  ruffian  (late,  and  who  at  that  time  inhabited 
the  diilridtis  of  Roftof,  Halitfch^  Koftroma,  and 
Yaroflaf*. 

12.  The  laft  nation  of  the  Finns  that  remains  for 
ps  to  mention  are  the  Ostiaks  of  the  Oby.  — 
On  the  condueft  of  Siberia  by  the  Tartars^  they 
contemptuojnly  called  all  the  inhabitants  of  tJiis  ex- 
tenfive  country,  6f   which,  however,    they  knew 
but  a  fmall  part,  Ufchtyack,  a  word  denoting  a  fo« 
reigner  or  barbarian.     This  denomination  was  at 
firit  retained  by  the  Ruffians  from  ignorance,  and 
has  fince  been  loft  in  proportion  as  the  diverfity  of 
the  fiberian  nations  has  been  deteded.      However 
there  remain  at  prefent  three  very  diftinct  people 
both  in  defcent  and  language,  the  Oftiaks  of  the 
Oby,  of  the  Narym,  and  of  the  Yenifley,     Only 
the  firft  of  thefe  three  tribes  belong  fo  the  ftock  of 
Finns. — The  Oftiaks  of   the  ituthern   Oby  call 
themfelves  Afyaks,  from  the  river  Oby  which  in  their 
language  is  called  Yak;    the  northern,    Khondi 
Khui,    people  of  Konda,  becaufe  they  withdrew 
from  that  river  towards  the  north.     Both   ft  ems 
(Iwell  ac  prefent  about  the  Oby  and  the  Irtyfb,  ii^ 

f  Se^  t|i^  ^ni^9  Rvfli«nf|  and  the  note>  p.  269. 
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the  governmeRt  of  Tobolfk,  and  derive  tbeir  origin 
from  the  Permians*,  from  whom  they  probablj 
feparated  to  avoid  bifliop  Stephen's  barbarous  zeal 
for  making  converts.  If  this  derivation  were  at 
certain  as  it  is  probable^  from  the  fimilitade  of  th« 
languages,  they  muft  furely  have  had  fome  weighty 
motive  for  quitting  their  mild  and  gentle  iky  on 
the  weft  fide  (^  the  Ural  for  the  inclement  regions 
of  the  Oby.— The  Oftiaks  of  the  Oby  are  held  to 
be  one  of  the  moft  numerous  of  the  fiberian  nations^ 
but  accurate  ftatcments  of  thdr  population  are  not 
known. 

From  the  generality  of  thefe  nations  of  Finns^ 
but  efpecially  from  the  Tfcheremifles,  the  Tfchu- 
vafches,  and  the  Votiaks,  a  mongrel  horde  has 
arifen,  which  has  been  increaled  by  Tartars^  and  at 
prefent  may  be  regarded  as  a  peculiar  tribe.  The 
Ruffians  have  given  them  the  name  of  Tepteri,  a 
word  originally  tartarian,  and  denoting  a  man  who 
cannot  pay  his  taxes.  The  Tepteri  were  formed  in 
the  middle  of  the  (ixteenth  century,  during  the 
diiTolution  of  the  kazan-tartarian  empire,  and  efta- 
bliihed  themfelves  at  fir  ft  in  that  part  of  the  Ural* 
mountains  which  bek>ngs  to  the  government  of 
Ufa.  At  prefent  they  are  fo  much  intermingled 
that  their  origin  is  fcarcely  difcemible.  They  are 
found  to  be  more  numerous  at  every  fucceeding 

♦  Their  language  comeg  ncarcft  to  the  pcrmian,  «nd  next  to 
that  to  the  vogulc,  ' 

cenfus  ; 
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cenfus;in  the  year   1762  about  thirty *four  thou- 
iand  of  them  paid  the  impofts. 

Of  the  Finlanders,  Efthonians^  or  ^fliers,  to« 
gether  with  all  the  ilavonian  tribes,  in  thofe  times 
known  only  by  the  appellation  of  Sauromates,  or 
northern  Medes,  of  which  nation  they  either  Were 
or  pretended  to  be  the  defcendants,  as  alfo  of  the 
Goths,  the  Romans  fcarcely  knew  any  thing  bxM 
the  names.  Norway  {Nerigon)^  Sconen  (^ScanJia\ 
Dunney,  and  Vosroi  were,  according  to  them,  iflands 
lying  near  the  Frozen-ocean,  as  well  as  Thule, 
whither  they  ufed  to  fail  Irom  Norway,  as  well  as 
from  the  northernmoft  point  of  Scotland.  Thefe 
obfcure  notions  of  the  Romans  refpeding  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  northern  nations  are  confequently 
alfo  very  incoherent,  and  of  no  manner  of  ufe.  — 
Pliny  ezprefles  himfelf  thus  :  Sunt  qui  et  alias  (in- 
fulas)  prodanty  Scandiam,  Dumnam,  Bergos ;  maxi* 
mamque  omnium  Nerigon,  ex  qua  in  Thulcn  navi- 
getur.  A  Thule  unius  diei  navigatione,  mare  con- 
cretum,  a  notmullis  Cronium  appeliatum.  Lib« 
iv.  cap.  16.  It  is  evident,  fays  Mr.  Reinhold 
Forfter,  that  the  whole  coaft  is  meant  here ;  and 
though  the  learned  Schloetzer,  whofe  information 
en  thefe  points  is  univerfally  refpeded,  in  his  ^'  In<» 
trodudion  to  the  univerfal  hiflory  of  the  north,'* 
an  excellent  work,  choofes  to  underftand  by  Ber« 
gos  one  of  the  two  fons  of  Hercules  mentioned  bf 
Pomponios  Mela,  viz.  Albion  and  Bergion,  V9ho 
gave  the  names  of  Albion  and  Bergion  (or  Ouc^»ft, 

Juverna, 
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Juveraa,  Hiberiiia)  to  the  britifli  iflands ;  yet  I  cafl-^ 
not  perfuade  myfelf  to  take  it  in  this  light,  as  if 
feems  more  probable  to  me  that  the  appellations  of 
Dumna  and  Bergos  belonged  to  the  iflands  Dumnae 
or  Dumney  near  Halgoland,  and  Voeroc  near  Mai-* 
ftrom,  for  the  continued  feries  in  which  thefe  coun- 
tries are  difpofed  Teems  to  render  this  fuppofition  in 
a  manner  neceflfary.  For  the  fame  reafon^  I  fliould 
never  think  of  looking  for  Thule  in  Iceland^  but 
rather  in  Shetland. 


The  Esthes  or  Esthonians,  in  the  leftifli  lari* 
guage  leGAUNis,  have  ever  been  the  mod  extenfive 
and  the  moft  populous  nation  of  Liefland ;    who^ 
befides  Efthonia  properly  fo  called,  inhabited  the 
diftrids  of  Dorpat  and  Pernau,  and  ftill  maintain 
their  fettlement  in  them  to  this  day.     They  eveii 
made  frequent  attempts  to  get  firm  footing  in  Lett-" 
land  J  but  they  were  as  often  rcpulfed  by  the  Teu- 
tonic order  of  knights,  under  their  mailer  Volquin^ 
who  repeatedly  drove  them  back  to  their  antient 
feats.      Their    language,  manners,  bodily  figure, 
houfes,  methods  of  hufbandry,  are  fo  many  incontro- 
vertible  proofs  of  their  relationfliip  to  the  «Finns  ; 
whom  M.  Schloetzer  juflly  pronounces  to  be  one  of 
the  mod  far-fpread  nations  of  the  globe,  inhabiting, 
from  the  Ihores  of  the  Baltic,  to  regions  deeply 
fituated  in  Afia.      It  is  therefore  'no  wonder  that 
fome  Livonians  have  found  nations  in  the  heart  of 
Ruilia^  whofe  fpcech,  by  the  help  of  fome  acquaint- 
ance 
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ance  with  the  Efthonian^  they  could  partly  under-; 
Aand  ;  fmce  the  Finns,  the  Laplanders^  the 
Efthonians,  Uvonians,  Permians^  Syranes,  Ingriaiis, 
Votiaks,  Ti'chuvaihes^  Tfcheremifles,Mordvines^  and 
others,  are  defcribed  as  nations  of  one  common 
pedigree.  The  Efthonians  are  the  ITchudi ;  from 
which  appellation  perhaps  is  derived  the  word 
Tchuchna,  ftill  ufed  by  the  Ruffians  to  exprefs  a 
liefland  boor. 

Thdr  converfion,  or  more  properly  their  com- 
pulfion,  cod:  the  Germans  much  labour.  AccuC* 
tomed  to  war,  to  piracy,  and  to  liber,  y,  they  long 
difdained  and  refifted  their  infolent  authority.  Some 
fparkar  of  that  martial  fpirit,  now  ahiioft  extind, 
ihew  themfelves,  however,  at  times,  in  their  fits  of 
ebriety  and  revenge ;  and  a  reli£l  perhaps  of  their  old 
difpofition  to  piracies  and  hoftile  attacks  on  the 
neighbouring  provinces  may  be  feen  in  their  prefent 
propenfity  to  theft. 

Great  wifdom  is  not  to  be  looked  for  among 
folks  entirely  occupied  in  the  aifairs  of  agriculture^ 
pafturage,  and  fifhing.  Neither  the  efthonian  nor 
the  lettifli  languages  have  as  yet  been  unfolded  and 
enriched  by  art  or  fdence  ;  they  are  greatly  defi- 
cientj  efpecially  the  efthonian,  in  particular  expref- 
fions  }  fo  that  it  muft  often  be  a  difficult  tafk  to  a 
vills^e'-preacher,  to  publifli  an  edi£l:  in  a  faithful 
tranflation,  or  to  deliver  a  dogmatical  difcourfe  to 
his  parifliioners,  unlefshe  be  peculiarly  endowed 
with  the  grace  of  condefcenfion.  Many  a  boor 
would  accept  of  freedom  with  heartfelt  gratitude ; 

but 
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but  neither  gratitude  nor  freedom  can  the  Efthonian 
exprefs  in  his  language ;  no  more  than  he  can  . 
eziftence,  duration,  fpace,  and  other  abftraded 
ideas.  Among  them  are  found  perfons  of ,  great 
fimplicity,  efpecially  (uch  as  live  apart  in  the  forefts  : 
the  greater  part  are  artful,  (the  Efthonian  more 
than  the  Lette,)  eafiiy  comprehend  a  propofition  not 
lying  too  far  beyond  their  fphere^  and  frequently 
difcover  unexpected  capacities  only  waiting  for  an 
occafion  to  call  them  forth.  Thofe  on  the  fea* 
coaft  have  always  been  able  feamen,  who»  without 
previous  inftru&ion,  venture  far  out  to  fea,  m  vef« 
fels  of  wretched  conflru&ion.  In  a.  fhort  fpace  of 
time,  often,  within  the  compafs  of  three  or  four 
weeks,  they  learn  to  restd,  and  are  dexterous  in 
ftealing  an  art  from  the  german  mechanics  ;  accor- 
dingly we  find  among  them  goldfmiths,  fhip-buiU 
ders,  tanners,  expert  cooks,  huntfmen,  &c.  Un« 
der  the  fwedifh  government,  when  the  country  was 
roufed  to  fupport  the  feudal  banner,  they  were 
ufeful  foldiers.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  according  to  the  current  report,  a  boor  of 
the  diftrid  of  Dorpat  raifed  of  himfelf  a  regiment, 
.  and  fignalized  himfelf  fo  much  at  the  bead  of  it, 
that  he  received  a  patent  of  nobility,  Mrith  a  haak  of 
land,  as  the  reward  of  his  generofity  and  valoun 
Several  have  obtained  baronies  and  military  rank 
for  their  fervices  in  war ;  or,  having  fuccefsfuUy 
applied  themfelves  to  the  fdences,  have  been  put 
into  various  offices  :  perfons  of  great  confideration 

are 
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if 6  ribw  living,  whofe  fathers  ot  grandfathers  were 
alienable  boors;     Very  few  lords  will  allow  their 
boors  to  learn  to  write ;  fearing  perhaps  they  may 
abufe  that  talent :  they  might  be  tempted  to  forge 
a  pafsPport  or  letters  of  emancipation.     Some  there- 
fore teach  themfelves  to  write,    without  any  help 
from  others  ;  and  even  under  the  total  want  of  that 
art,  they  can  keep,  in  a  inoft  furprifing   manner, 
long  accounts  of   a  hundred  various  matters,  on 
fticks  of  tallies.     About  things  of  whiqh  they  do 
not  dire£l]y  fee  the  utility,  they  feldoni  give  them- 
felves any  concern  ;  and  what  they  do  not  compre- 
hend they  admire  but   coldly*     Children  that  are 
early  become  orphans  fcarcely  know,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  the  names  of  their  parents;     It  Is  too  much 
the  cuftom  for  fchool-boys  to  offer  their  paftor  fome 
flax,  butter,  or  honey,    to  let  them  foon  out  of 
fchool,  and  not  force  them  to  learn  to  read^  to 
which  end  they  are  likewife  very  apt  to  feign  all 
forts  of  infirmities,  fuch  as  hardnfefs  of  hearing, 
dimnefs  of   fight,  weak  memories,   &c.  but  efpe- 
cially  of  pretending   to  have  a  great  fall  or  a  blow 
on  the  head*     Thefe  and  the  like  pretexts,  however, 
become  le&  frequent  from  day  to  day  by  the  prefent 
fcholafliic  inftitutions,  and  will  entirely  be  removed 
when   there  is  a  fchool  in  every  village,  ot*  every 
farm  flball  inftruct  its  own  children.     To  fend  little 
children  four  or  five  miles  off  to  fchool  with  flieir 
provifidns  in  their  pouch,  is  too  much  for  the  poor 
vaffal,  who  has  fc^r(:ely  the  means  for  finding  them 
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in  neceffary  clothes ;  grown  up  lads  have  no  time  to 
fpare  for  fchool,  and  would  get  the  worfefor  fitting 
{till,  to  which  they  are  not  accuftomed.  A  know- 
ledge  of  the  moral  duties  of  religion,  fuited  to  their 
capacities,  is  foon  obtained  by  old  and  young}  yet 
however  it  be,  fcarcely  two  in  a  thoufand  can  tell 
whether  they  be  chriftians  or  not  ^  mnlefs  it  arifes  from 
this,  that  they  are  taught  to  conceive  of  religion  as 
fomething  different  from  the  leading  a  good  life. 
The  proverb  in  ufe  among  them,  '*  He  knows 
**  not  what  faith  he  is  of,"  does  not  merely  imply 
a  co:npletely  ftupid  fellow  ;  for  they  would  all  re- 
ply that  they  are  of  the  country-faith,  or  of  the 
parlfh- faith,  Thofe  who  live  among  the  Ruffians, 
on  the  borders,  frequently  adopt  their  domeftic  and 
ecclefiaftical  ufages  from  them. 

In  Efthdnia  are  a  great  many  large  villages,  fome 
containing  from  forty  to  feventy  little  clans ;  and 
with  the  ftragglers  may  amount  to  a  hundred 
diftinft  houfeholds :  mod  of  the  Lettes  live  feparatc. 
Even  the  Efthonians  at  times  (hew  a  hankering  after 
this  primitive  way  of  life,  by  which  they  are  not 
expofed  to  the  inconvenience  of  keeping  every  one 
his  own  cow-herd,  and  at  leaft  an  old  woman  to 
look  after  the  houfekeeping ;  on  the  contrary  they 
are  lefs  confined,  have  fields,  meadows,  and  paftures 
near  them,  and  fuflfer  no  damage  from  their  neigh- 
bour's tattle.  They  have  a  particular  affeftion  to 
the  woody  diftrifts,  both  for  the  fake  of  having  a 
fupply  of  firewood  at  hand,  and  an  opportunity  of 
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deariftg  new  fields  ^enever  they  pleafe*  One  of 
tbefe  {tragglers>  or  hedge-boors  as  they  are  called, 
licrill  not  eaHIy  be  perfuaded  to  come  and  live  in  a 
village  at  a  di  (lance  from  a  foreft,  though  o^ered 
a  far  more  fertile  foil  to  cultivate,  becaufe  there 
they^can  unobferved  be  continually  laying  out  new 
ground  in  corn  and  hay  fields,  without  paying  any 
thing  for  them.  Inferior  landlords,  who  exad  but 
Lttle  work  from  fuch  people,  run  the  rifk  of  foon 
perceiving  a  want  of  flewards ;  and  there  have  been 
inflances  of  their  letting  the  eftate  go  to  ruin,  or 
even  fetting  their  houfes  on  fire,  in  order  to  have  a 
pretence  for  turning  (Iraggler  and  enjoying  the  doii- 
▼eniences  attending  that  way  of  life.  For  in  that 
cafe  they  only  work  two  days  in  the  week  at  moil 
for  their  lord ;  the  reft  of  their  time  is  fpent  in 
idlenefs,  or  in  working  for  their  own  profit :  but  in 
general  they  will  only  work  when  pinched  by 
hunger,  and  the  fteward  muft  give  them,  for  fmall 
fervice,  a  piece  of  copfe,  befide  finding  them  in 
meat  and  corn.  To  impofe  much  work  on  the 
ftraggler  feems,  on  the  other  hand,  very  cruel,  as 
he  has  no  land  from  the  manor,  and  muft  maintain 
himfelf  and  his  childreji  by  his  own  labour.  They 
and  their  children  are  fometimes  fold,  or  bartered 
againft  other  things^  horfes,  dogsi  tobacico-pipe 
heads,  in  which  the  gentry  here  are  very  curious, 
as  far  as  a  hundred  rubles  being  often  given  for  one; 
A  man  here  will  not  fetch  fo  much  itioney  as  a 
negro  in  the  Weft-Indies :  one  buys  a  fellow  hertf 
ibr  thirty  to  fifty  rubles ;   if  he  underftand  any 
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bufinefs,  fliocmaker,  tayloi',  eoek,  weaver,  &t.  he 
may  fell  fof  a  hundred  rubles ;  jrou  wilt  pay  about 
the  fame  rate  for  a  whole  clan,  one  wiih  another, 
the  parents  with  the  children ;  for  a  (tout  girl 
feldom  more  than  ten,  and  for  a  child  it  may  be 
four  rubles. 

Whether  the  proper  names  that  appear  in  their 
old  chronicles  be  the  appellatives  of  entire  cafts  or 
races,  or  of  individuals,  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to 
determine*    The  fondnefs   that  many  boors  have 
for  naming  themfelves  after  the  piece  of  ground 
pdTeffed  by  their  forefathers  for  a  long  time,  or 
at  leaft  to  retain  the  father  s  name,  feems  to  favour 
the  fuppofition,  that  a  kind  of  family-name  was  not 
formerly  quite  unknown  to  them :  perhaps,  if  it 
were  of  any  confquence,  we  might  find  them  again 
in  the  na^les  of  different  villages  and  farms,  from 
which,  as  well  as  from  animals,  &c.  they  feem  to 
to  be  borrowed.     Proper  family-names,  as  we  now 
bear  them,  nobody  will  expeft  to  find  in  Livonia 
earlier  than  the  twelfth-century.     At  prefent  the 
baptifmal  name  always  ftands  laft ;  that  of  the  farm^ 
the  father  or  the  landlord  firll :   for  example ;  an 
Efthonian  -of  the  name  Mik,  living  at  a  place  called 
Mutta,    calls   himfelf  Mutta  Mik;   his  fon   bears 
the    name    Mutta    Mikko  Pong*,    and   his  fon, 
Mutto  Mikko  Pong  Rein  j  and  fo  his  daughter,  fer- 
vapt,  fl:ep-fon,  &c.     The  vaffals  change  their  name 
with  every  new  landlord,  or  call  themfelves  after 
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their  fathers.  Even  a  farm-holder  muft  change 
his  name  -whenever  another  plot  of  gfound  is 
given  him  to  cuhivate,  unlefs  he  receive  exprefs 
permiflion  from  his  lord  to  retain  the  old^  or  his 
father's  name.  Vaffals  that  are  made  free  commonly 
take  a  family-name,  borrowed  from  their  former 
place,  or  their  father's:  for  inftance;  Hans,  the 
foti  of  Hunt!  Laur,  is  made  free.  He  now  alTumes 
the  name  Hans  Hunt ;  or,  becaufe  the  latter  word 
fignifies  Wolf,  6ans  Wolff,  or  Hans  Laurfon. 
Their  ufual  chri/lian  names,  apiong  others,  are : 


Efthnifh. 

Lettiik. 

Adam 

Adam,  Ado,  Oado 

Adam 

Agnes 

Ncto 

■ 

Ahihorry 

Tctnntsj  Toennb,  Tans 

Antinl 

Aiitie 

An,  Anno 

An 

BarUia 

Warbo,  Papo 

Babbe>  Babba«  Barbc 

Bartholomew 

Pacrtel,  Pert,  Pero 

Behrtulsy  BchrtmeU 

Brigtt 

Pirrit 

Birte,  Brihte 

XHimcft 

Tanni 

Dorothy 

Tio 

Dahrte 

£2i2abcth 

£Uo,  £U^  Ub 

life,  Lihi 

£ye 

Eva 

Yeva 

George 

Yurri 

Yirri,  Yurrig 

Gertrude 

Kcrt,  Truto 

Geddo,  Gehrte 

H^dwig 

£do 

Edde 

HeUen 

I^no 

Lena 

Henry 

Hini  Hinnoy  Hintik 

Jndriks 

Jacob 

Yakob,  Yaak,  Yoak 

Yehkobs,  Yahks 

Joha 

Yaan,Yoan>Yuhany  Hans  Anfis,  Antzis 

- 

^' 

Katrihn,  TrihnCj 

Katharine 

Kaiy  Kaddri,  Trino 

Kat(h9 

Clurrlet 

Kaarlf  Karel 

Karl 

A  A  3  Magdalene 
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Efihniih, 

Lettifli. 

M^S^akne 

Ma41i,  Madle,  Mai 

Magdalena,  Lena* 

Mary- 

Maiy  Marri,  Marrct 

Marri 

Margaret 

Krect,  Krcsoet 

Kret,  Mahrgcct 

Peter 

Peter,  Pcet,  Pccto 

Feet,  Peter 

Sibyl 

pa 

BiUe. 

The  mafculine  appellatives,  Koort,  Pell,  Kaeaert, 
Tin ;  and  the  teminine  Kell,  and  one  very  common 
in  fome  p]ace8>  Eile,  in  Efthonia ;  and  the  Lettifli, 
Laflie,  Ebb,  ivhich  fome  interpret  by  Lucia  and 
JEbertina,  I  do  not  prefume  to  tranflate. 

Rich  boors  would  be  fought  for  here  in  vain. 
Such  as  (in  fecret)  poiTefs  a  few  hundred  rubles  m 
hard  cafh,  wich  ipoveable$  to  the  value  of  a  hundred 
pr  two  more,  are  here  and  there  tp  b^  found  ;  they 
even  fometimes  are  lyorth  more  than  their  m^iflcrs ; 
but  then  they  mud  not  let  it  be  known.  Some 
have  juft  enough  to  fatisfy  the  firft  wants  of  life  ) 
but  ftill  more  are  poor.  Formerly  ihey  were  all 
much  better  provided.  Aniong  the  Lettes,  th^ 
landed  property  is  not  divided  into  fmall  eftates,  but 
remains  in  the  hands  of  ^  fewj  overgrown  nobleSy 
who,  living  in  great  opulence,  negled  to  look  after 
the  iqanageraent  pf  their  country  poffeflions,  (o  that 
the  produce  pf  them  does  not  amount  to  one  third 
of  what,  with  moderate  attention  ar.d  care,  they 
might,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  proprietor 
himfelf,  to  the  ftate  at  large,  and  to  the  poor  peafaats, 
who,  though  fof  the  moft  part,  more  induftrious 
than  the  £ilhonians.  are  generally  in  the  extremeft 
poverty,    f  he  latter  neither  want  land  nor  an  op? 

portunitj 
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'  portunity  of  making  money,  if  they  have  but  time 
and  inclination.  The  day-labourer,  all  the  winter 
through,  can  earn  his  ten  kopeeks,  and  even  more, 
by  cutting  wood  and  other  employments,  and  in 
barveft  time  may  get  weekly  a  couple  of  bufliels  of 
corn.  The  forefts,  the  breeding  of  cattle,  the 
towns,  the  manor-houfes,  the  chace,  and  agri« 
culture,  furnifh  them  with  opportunities  enough  for 
earning  fomething.  Only  by  fpinning  for  pay,  the 
females  find  but  little  advantage ;  and  yet  in  winter 
there  is  fcarcely  any  thing  elfe  for  them  to  do :  in 
the  worft  parts  of  the  country  they  grow  as  much 
flax  as  will  keep  them  in  work  during  the  whole  of 
the  long  winter.  The  Efthonian  has  often  been  re- 
proached with  lazinefs  :  charity  might  lead  us  to 
fuppofe  that  bondage  and  oppreflion  may  have  an 
influence  on  him,  as  well  as  on  the  Lettes ;  but  he 
ihews  it  even  when  working  for  hiaifelf :  perhaps 
his  feudal  fervice  habituates  him  to  it.  And  yet, 
both  in  town  and  country,  there  are  great  numbers 
ivho  fhew  themfelves  induftrious,  and  purfue  their 
own  benefit  with  adivity  and  diligence.  The 
failure  of  a  crop,  difeafes  among  the  cattle  and 
horfes,  foon  reduce  a  boor  to  poverty ;  whom  all 
the  afliftance  he  can  get  from  the  manorial  mef- 
fuage  will  not  reftore  to  his  former  condition.  A 
man  may  have  two  horfes  and  a  few  cows,  and  yet 
be  very  poor.  How  wretched  are  even  they  who 
are  called  landlords,  or  hods,  of  the  farm,  who 
have  nothing  but  a  horfe  lent  them  from  the  manor ! 

A  A  4  Creditable 
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Creditable  boors  poffefs/ according  to  the  quantity 
of  their  ground,  from  five  to  ten  horfea,  and  a  herd 
pf  between  thirty  and  forty  head  of  horned  cattle, 
Both  poor  ^nd  rich  eat  chafF-bread,  that  i$,  without 
feparating  the  chaff  from  the  rye  j  after  thrcftiing, 
they  grind  and  bake  them  h^oth  together.  .  In  thofc 
parts  of  thecountry  where  the  ungrateful  foil  rewards 
the  labqurer  with  but  a  forry  crop,  or  the  arable 
land  is  allotted  the  people  in  too  great  a  difpro- 
portioh,  both  the  Lettonians  and  the  Eflhonians 
feed  on  the  vileft  bread  imaginable,  fit  for  nothing 
but  to  bum,  for  it  takes  fire  immediately  on  appli- 
cation  to  it :  it  is  only  on  holidays  that  they  bake  a 
little  bread  of  wheat  or  cleanfed  rye,  but  never 
bolted.  When  their  fpirits  and  their  pride  arc 
elated  by  ftrong  liquors,  or  fometimes  when  they 
have  a  good-natured  mafter,  they  are  apt  to  betray 
their  property,  which  at  all  other  times  they  do 
what  they  can  to  conceal,  left  their  work  fliould  be 
increafed,  or,  after  their  death,  an  unwelcortie  haeres 
univerfalis  ab  inteftato  fhoUld  come  in  for  at  leaft  an 
equal  (hare  with  their  children,  which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  does  not  frequently  happen  in  our  enlight- 
ened days. 

None  of  the  people  here  are  comparable  to  the 
gcrman  peafants  in  mufcular  force,  particularly  as 
to  lifting  or  carrying  burdens,  which,  perhaps,  may 
be  owing  to  their  habits  of  lazinefs,  and  their 
miferable  diet.  But  they  will  hold  out  in  great 
labours  furprifingly  ;  ihey  bear  viciffitudes  of  cold, 

heat. 


heat,  gnd  continued  wet,  that  would  kill  an  Eng- 
Jifeman  or  a  German,  and  do  a  gitat  deal  of  work, 
with  little  flcep.  Their  climate,  their  hard  manner 
pf  life,  together  with  early  habitude,  may  con* 
tribute  touch  to  this,  but  efpecially  their  hot-baths, 
in  which  pradice  they  run  out  pf  the  extremej^ 
of  heat,  ftark  naked,  into  the  open  air,  in  fummer 
plunging  into  a  river,  and  in  winter  rolling  thenl-* 
felves  in  the  fnow.  Rheums,  defluxions,  colds,  tooth* 
achs,  ear-achs,  &c.  are  but  rarely  heard  of  among 
thiem.  With  goodrliving  their  bodies  foon  get  a  fort 
of  plumpnefs;  but  a  truly  fat  man  would  be  a  ftrapge 
fight  indeed.  Their  ftature  is  rather  under  thai^ 
oyer  the  common  fize,  and  tnanyt>f  the  woknenare 
unufually  ihort.  A  tall  fellow  is  fopietimes  to  be  met 
with,  . 

Some  authors  deny  them  to  poflefs  either  virtue 
or  confcieoce,  chiefly  becaufe  they  have  no  word  in 
their  language  to  denote  them.  But  this  is  a  ma^ 
nifeft  exaggeration.  It  is  true  the  Efthonian,  as 
well  as  the  Lette,  terms  conference,  by  a  periphrafis, 
the  teftimony  of  the  heart ;  and  virtue  he  exprefles 
by  good  anions :  but,  for  love,  pity,  patience, 
placability,  gentlenefs,  forbearance,  and  the  like, 
they  have  their  own  proper  terms.  As  in  all  other 
countries,  there  are  very  honed  worthy  people, 
among  fome  that  are  otherwife  :  but  even  the  pre- 
dominant paflions  feem  here  to  require  a  certain 
fort  of  indulgence,  when  we  take  fervitude,  ill- 
ufage,  oppreffion,  and  a  want  of  education  into  the 

account. 
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acconnt.     The  following  flaternent,  however,  is, 
unhappily,  but  too  true. 

Both  Efthonians  and  Lettonians,  though  not 
without  numerous  exceptions,  are  apt  to  indulge 
in  inflammatory  liquors.  Without  beer  and  brandy 
mo  pleafure.  Intemperance  is  a  prevailing  vice^ 
whatever  indigence  and  mifery  it  may  coft  them. 
Old  and  young,  huiband  and  wife,  are  fcen 
carolling  in  their  families,  and  drunk  in  the 
krougs;  only  girls  and  fome  young  women  are 
exempt  from  this  charge  :  the  aged  drink  hard>  and 
continually  fmoke  tobacco.  Neither  remonftranceg 
Bor  woful  experience  can  moderate  this  propenlity ; 
they  only  flecp  away  the  fumes  of  liquor  in  order 
to  intoxicate  themfelves  afreih  ;  even  fucklings 
mud  tafte  of  the  glafs  as  often  as  the  mother  drinks. 

A  coniiderable  part  of  their  pleafure  conMs  in 
finging  and  mufic.  The  former  feems  peculiar  to 
the  females ;  at  weddings  they  have  even  profefied 
fingers  brought  for  the  purpofe ;  yet  the  men  join 
in  the  tune  as  foon  as  the  bottle  has -excited  ihem 
to  mer.iment.  At  their  work  in  the  field,  at  their 
play,  the  girls  are  always  finging.  Some  have  good 
voices  and  great  natural  talents ;  but  the  Eflho* 
nians  more  than  the  Lettonians.  The  former  fing 
only  in  one  key,  but  commonly  in  two  parts ;  fo 
that  every  line  fung  by  one  band  is  repeated  by  the 
other.  They  have  a  great  vaTiety  of  ballads  and 
tunes.  In  feveral  of  their  nuptial  fongs  they  annex 
to  every  line  the  two  words^  Kailike,   Kanikej 

whicli 
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which  perhaps  ^t  prefent  are  void  of  meaning, 
thoQgh  formerly  they  may  have  been  expreffions  of 
tendernefs.  The  Lettonians  lengthen  out  the  laft 
fyllable  to  a  great  extent)  and  fing  commonly  ui 
duets,  one  of  them  grutiting  out  a  fort  of  bafs. 
The  mod  ufual  and  probably  a  very  antient  mu- 
fical  inftrument  with  both  nations  is  the  bag» 
pipes,  which  they  themfelves  make,  and  found  in 
proper  time,  in  two  keys,  with  great  dexterity.  M. 
Amdt  has  endeavoured  to  explain  the  eflhonian  name 
of  this  inftrument,  torropil,  though  perhaps  with  not 
very  great  fuccefs.  Every  kroug,  where  gueils  arc 
invited  by  the  found  of  this  charming  inftrument, 
is  fure  to  be  much  frequented,  efpecially  pn  holi* 
days.  The  mifcrable  horizontal  harp,  and  the 
fiddle,  which  the  Lettes  are  extremely  fond  of  at 
all  their  feftivals,  were  firft  introduced  among  them 
by  the  Germans. 

In  their  dances  the  couples  coniift  of  old  and 
young,  frequently  man  with  man,  and  woman  with 
woman  ^  one  couple  following  q\iite  clofe  at  the 
heels  of  the  other,  fo  as  to  allow  of  but  few  varia^ 
tions.  The  Efthonians  keep  always  a  -I-  or  a  4  time, 
makefhort  Hiding  fteps,  and  at  the  third  ftamp  rather 
harder  on  the  ground.  The  lettonian  dance  is 
fpmewhat  diflfi^rent,  and  more  like  an  artlefs  Polo- 
noife ;  they  have  alfo  a  fpecies  of  country-dances. 

As  the  Ruilians,  fo  the  Efthonians  and  Lettoni- 
ans, efpecially  the  younger  fort,  place  the  fwing 
gmpn^  their  favpurite  fummer-paftimes*    At  almoft 
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every  village,  and  at  every  kroug,  (laiufs  tbii  ma* 
chine,  on  which  one  or  two  couple  divert  them- 
felve^  at  a  time  {  which  diverfion  is  in  high  vogu^ 
atEafter. 

The  exercift  of  fwimniing,  fd  much  recocnm<fchd^ 
ird  by  Roufleau,  is  here  thei  general  amufemcht  in 
li<n  weather  ;  all  ages  and  fexes  take  to  the  wfeitei? 
like  fo  many  amphibious  animals :  but  it  cofts  many 
of  then!  their  lives,  chiefly  by  going  in  wjien 
di-uhk» 

All  the  boors,  without  exception,  are  pallionatelj 
fond  of  fcalding-hot  baths,  where  they  once  at  ieaft 
in  every  week  deanfe  their  bodies ;  a:  pradice  ia 
many  refpeds  of  great  fervice  to  them,,  from  their 
hard  and  dirty  manner  of  Jiving.  In  the  'midft:  of 
the  mofl  profufe  perfpiration^  with  the  hii^t-  ftre|Lm«* 
kig  down  their  linlbs^  they  go  out  and  fit  to  cool 
themfelves  in  the  mod  intenfe  cold,  rubbing  their 
bodies  with  fnow,  without^  feeling  any  bad  confe* 
quences  from  it.  While  in  the  ad  of  bathing,  they 
ejaculate  all  forts  of  pious  wiihes,  fuch  as,  God 
clcanfe  me  from  all  my  fins,  as  I  am  now-  cleanfing 
my  finful  body,  &c.  then  thank  one  another  for 
the  good  wafliing,  for  the  heating  of  the  bath,  an4 
for  the  fetching  of  the  water. 

Infidelity  towards  their  maflers,  diftruft,  a  dlfpo- 
fition  to  cheat  and  to  fteal,  frequent  elopements,  and 
the  like,  ate  their  ordinary  vices,  and  certainly  take 
their  rife,  from  the  flavery  in  which  they  are  held. 
They  rarely  rob  one  another ;  if  any  one  is  khowa 
to  do  fd,  he  is  held  in  abhorrence  by  hi^  bfethfeti  j 

but 
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but  fo  much  the  more  ingenious  are  they  in  deviling 
means  to  intpQfe  upon  their  matters  ^  and  in  ge^ 
neral  all  Germans.  The  bolts,  hafps,  latches, 
rings,  hinges,  and  matters  of  this  nature,  are  all 
ftole  from  the  yards  and  outhoufes  of  the  manor- 
houfe ;  Let  them  be  renewed  as  often  as  they  may^ 
ten  overfeers  would  not  be  able  to  prevent  it.  The 
caiks  of  brandy  which  they  convey  to 'town,  thef 
have  the  art  of  tapping  cunningly  under  the  hoops, 
without  touching  the  feai  with  which  they  are 
thought  to  be  fecured,  and  of  introducing  water  to 
make  good  the  deficiency.  But,  as  they  always 
carry  a  fealed  faraple  of  the  ftrength  of  the  brandy, 
they  would  prefently  be  bArayed,  if  they  did  not 
know  how  to  evaporate  a  part  of  the  vinous  fpirit 
by  the  dexterous  application  of  heat  and  cold* 
They  make  the  corn-facks  pay  toll  in  like  manner, 
and  then  throw  water  upon  them,  or  contrive  to 
make  a  hole  in  the  bottoms  or  fides  fo  as  to  have 
all  the  appearance  of  being  fretted  in  the  carriage. 
They  feldom  fell  their  hops, ^  but  the  buyer  finds  to 
his  coft  that  they  have  been  adulterated  by  a  mixture 
of  bad  wild  hops,  fand,  &c. 

They  have  frequently  rifen  in  rebellion  againft 
their  mafters.  In  the  year  1345  they  rofe  inHar- 
rien,  and  in  1560  in  the  Viek  i  the  fame  thing  has 
happened  in  later  times.  Some  years  ago  great 
numbers  of  them  affcmbled,  with  the  moft  blood* 
thirfly  intentions,  under  a  leader,  who  taught  them 
from  the  fcriptures  that  all  flavery  was  aboliihed 

by 
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by  the  law  of  the  gofpel ;  and,  feduced  by  falfd 
rumours^  artfully  fpread  among  them,  a  number 
of  Lettonians  were  very  latefy  incited  to  commit 
great  outrages.  Some  have  been  even  known  to 
wifh  for  hoftile  invafions  of  their  country,  in  order 
that  they  might  mingle  with  the  enemy  and  fatisfy 
their  vengeance.  At  times  a  lord  or  a  fie  ward  is 
cruelly  murdered.  Examples  are  not  wanting  of 
their  having  carried  complaints  againft  their  mailers^ 
even  to  the  fupreme  tribunals  ;  and  of  their  having 
brought  them  to  legal  punifhment.  Yet  the  ge^ 
nerality  of  them  are  devoted  with  the  fincereft  efteen^ 
and  affedion  to  their  kind  and  humane  mafters,  and 
are  enemies  to  all  refiftance.  In  their  revenge,  even 
among  themfelves,  they  know  no  bounds  ;  commit-* 
ting  a  murder  with  the  greateft  toolnefs  and  indif-' 
ference,  which  they  otherwife  hold  to  be  the  moft 
beinous  of  crimes. 

Lying,  curfing,  and  fwearing  ar^  very  current 
among  them,  endeavouring  to  make  the  moft 
manifeft  fialfehood  pafs  for  truth,  by  fuch  dreadful 
imprecations,  as.  Let  me  perifii !  May  I  be  flruck 
blind  !  May  God  fliower  his  judgments  oft  my  fields 
and  cattle !  which  are  as  common  a  phrafeology  with 
them  as  with  the  Greeks  ;  and  in  fimilar  terms  they 
exprefs  their  averfion  towards  others.  At  the  fame 
time  they  appear  to  have  a  great  reverence  for  judicial 
oaths  J  relating  numerous  inftances  of  the  vifible 
judgments  that  follow  perjury.  How  much  ought 
their  fuperiors  to  encourage  and  cherifli  thefe  fcnti- 
menti  for  enforcing  a  ftridt  adherence  to  truth ! 
5  Whenever 
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Whenever  a  lord  attempts  to  perfuade  or  to  bribe 
his  boors  to  give  a  falfe  oath;  iflothing  is  afterwards 
iacred  to  them  ;  even  his  perfon  as  well  as  his  pro- 
perty are  thenceforward  in  danger. 

It  will  be  neceffary  now  to  fay  fomewhat  of  their  ' 
religion.     Even  in  Livonia  it  has  yndergone  fome 
alterations.     The  antient  inhabitants  of  thcfe  coun- 
tries were  heathens  ;    feveral  fuperftitious  cuflom^, 
not  yet  entirely  eradicated,  and  fome  monuments 
ftill  remaining  are  relids  of  their  antient  worfhip. 
Of  their  fuperftitions  but  little  need  be  faid  ;    the 
fubjeO:  would  neither  improve  nor  entertain  us.  One 
inilance   may   fuffice.     Even  the   better  educated 
boor  cannot,  without  much  pains  and  inward  con- 
fli^s,  fuflfer  any  fpinning  to  be  done  in  his  houfe  on 
Thurfdays  for  fear  left  the  fheep  fliould  not  thrive, 
or  (hould  die  of  the  rot :  though,  on  being  told  that, 
when  they  have  been  obliged  to  fpin  on  that  day  at 
the  lordfhip,  no  harm  has  happened  there  to  the 
flieep,  they  are  ready  enough  to  acknowledge  that  it 
is  an  idle  notion.     Some  pretend  that  this  foolilh 
obfervance  of  Thurfday    took   its  rife   from  the 
nonfenfe  of  one  of  their  brethren,  who,  in  the  year 
1563  taught  them  to  hallow  that  day^  brcaufe  God, 
on  account  of  fome  afliftance  he  had  received  on  a 
Thurfday,    enjoined  it   to  be  obferved  inftead   of 
Sunday.     The  truth  of  the  ftory  muft  be  admitted 
on  the  teftimony  of  the  hiftorian  Kelch  :  but  it  gives 
no  fufficient  reafon  for  the  particular  abhorrence  of 
fpinning^  as  they  do  every  other  kind  of  work  orl 
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that  day.  The  cuftom  feems  rather  to  have  h^ett 
kept  up  as  a  relid  of  paganifm,  and  the  more  fo,  as 
the  above-mentioned  uncommiffioned  preacher  found 
no  very  general  acceptance  whh  bis  brethren.  Neither 
is  the  ftory  any  proof  of  the  peculiar  Rupidity  of  this 
people. .  More  enlightened  nations  have  adopted  as 
articles  of  faith  dodrines  to  the  full  as  incompre- 
henfible. 

Kelch  and  others  mention  fomc  of  their  deities  by 
name;  but  we  ihould  cautioufly  examine  their 
accounts  before  we  give  credit  to  them.  The  firft 
converters  of  the  Livonians  were  but  little  acquainted 
TOth  the  language  of  the  people.  They  thought 
themfelves  juftified  in  defcribing  their  pagan  worfhip 
from  its  moft  odious  fide,  and  even  with  pious  exag- 
gerations ;  in  order  to  give  a  pretext  to  the  force 
that  was  ufed  in  thefe  converfions,  and  to  exalt  their 
own  merits^  they  hefitatcd  at  nothing.  They 
charged  the  unconverted  with  all  kinds  of  abomi- 
nations, and  particularly  with  polytheifm  :  however, 
it  has  never  been  thoroughly  proved.  The  Yummal 
of  the  Efthonians,  under  which  name  they  ftill,  in 
common  with  the  Finns,  the  Laplanders,  &c.  wor- 
fliip  the  true  God,  might  be  known  by  more  than  one 
appellation,  as  we  may  well  believe  if  we  but  bring 
our  refleftions  a  little  homeward ;  or  what  is  related 
of  their  other  deities,  as  Thor,  &c.  was  perhaps  no 
more  than  various  kinds  of  homage  they  thought 
due  to  inferior  deities,  or  to  the  memory  of  heroes 
that  had  arifen  among  them.  The  livonian  paganifm 
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Celts ,  and  the  ,^^tieot)  perpians.  .  ,Of.  thefe  'if  i$ 
ycj^Jtnftiyn  tbsrt  :th^y  bad:  no;  tempfe^j.  buC.ejrm 
4eftF0jf^;t^^f»  ifhercy^r  ihey  were 5  £9tind,.becaur« 
itbey  ^efteemed  the|(rcjit;mliagfpint'Of  ^         ,an4 
ea^th,  iirho{Xi,they  W4:ta.becmeon|y;'God  -ibcwigl^ 
they  ^ored  hip\unflenvariQ\i^  names\  to<rg?eat  gnd 
too  exalted  to  dwell  ;within  walls,  ra,nd  tpbe  inclorG4 
in  huiQan  .itru£^ures.^    Their  yrdigious  rhesf  the]t 
performed  ip  ilu;,open5eIdS|Onthe  top  of  amouij^ 
tak),  byjth^fid^  of  afprii^,  or  under  the  fliad^  qfjl 
tree:   lijph.plapes  ^y^re^facred.     They  bclieve4  M 
inferior    deities,  to    whofe   government  and   care 
certain   regions  were  allotted ;    they   fcrupulouHy 
avoided  to  offend, ,  efpecially  in  the  faered  plates, 
thefe  fubordinate  divinities^  whom  they  imagined  to 
delight  chiefly  in  fire  and  water,  as  two  beneficent 
elemeats,  and  therefore  they  threw  into  them*bread> 
wax,  and  other  offerings,  as  tokens  of  their  vene»- 
ration^     In  their  groves  they  nourilhed  a  faered 
fire.     To  fpeak  of ,  the  marriage  and  the  birth  of 
gods,   they  held  to  be  indecent,  and  confequently 
were  unacquainted  with  female  deities.     They  had  a 
gody  Thor,  to  whofe  influence  •  they  attributed  all 
aerial  phenomena*       Statues   they   had   properly 
none;    neverthelefs  foihe  are  found  among  them 
which  they  probably  borrowed  from  foreigners  and 
their  religion. —Of  facts  fo   notorious  from  the 
hiftories  both  of  the  Celts  and  the  Germans,.noman 
will  expedt  particular  proofs.    Let  us  then  return 
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ti^  the  Lidlaaders^  amoBgft  whom  welbd  til  cleft 
feligi<His  obfervanceS)  even  to  the  miimtefl  aniete( 
and  the  fame  critic  and  german  god  Thor  adoitd 
as  a  patron  m  military  exploits.   It  taay  reafi>naUf 
be  affirmed,  that  the  Lieflanders»  as  in  the  whole 
of  tbdr  religion,  fo  chiefly  in  its  flrft  principle,  the 
unity  of  God  (which  they  held  from  mere  tradition, 
without  any  more  immediate  revelafiont  diough 
M.JerufaIem^   Dr.Leland,  and  othcn  abfoltttefy 
4eny  it  to  be  held  by  any  heathen  nation)  liad  a  per^ 
fed  refe mbbnce  widi  the  Celts  and  Germans :   that 
all  their  fuppofed  plurality  of  Gods  were  but  feveral 
names  for  the  only  Pbtentate,  or  were  fubordinate 
deities  invaded  with  amiable  or  formidable  quafities, 
4Uid  held  up  to  the  admiration  or  the  terror  of  man- 
kind, m  in  order  to  prelerve  the  remembrance  of 
eminently  beneficent  pcrfons ;  hence  perhaps  we  may 
deriTC  the  origin  of  the  tiries  invented  by  a  holy 
zeal  concerning  their  female  deides*    Among  the 
Efthonians  wc  can  find  no  intrmaticms  built  on  fore 
grounds  of  the  latter  fort^  and  in  geaetai  but  few 
names  of  deities.    With  the  Lettes  they  are  adcnre 
numerous,  but  that  they  denoted  fo  many  really 
diilin^l  fupearior  beings^  it  would  be  no  eafy  taik  to 
prove.    What  I  have  been  able  to  cdle£t  with  any 
certainty  concerning  their  nature^  offices^  litesj  and 
reprefentatiotts,  I  fhzll  Irare  fut^oiui 

Mahjaikungs  and  Zeemniks  feem  t(a  hare  been  a 
^kiad  of  penates  or  houfehold  ^ods;  the  latter  jMtr- 
ticularly  prefided  over  vafials  and  cattle^  fof  ^hicb 
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Irerfbtt  ^  ikrifided  is  both  kiods  to  him  b  totutfu^^ 

Lolkk,  ffl^wife  z  kind  of  fi>iritas  famiB^h.  Meehra 

Deetts^  or  Meflia  Deeus^,  the  god  of  ^mid  beafti^ 

(Artkiilariy  wolvte.    Puflikeis^  the  god  of  forelldb 

Bluihts,  the  god  of  plenty.    Aufkuhts^  the  god  di 

hddth  ^d  fieknefs,  chiefly  worfkipped  b;  the  Li* 

thutmam.    Veitsgimts  *,  the  patf  on  of  betrothed 

perfetis^  paitictilarly  the  bride.     Oahrdthdt^,  the 

fiflieniua/<  god.    They  aHb  reckon  up  %  few  god^ 

defies :  Deevekia,  generally  called,  by  tvay  of  ei&i* 

Htuce^  the  geddefs,  eontraAedly  Dehkki  ^  who,  il 

fei^iMi  wa^  the  tatel*ry  ddty  of  women  in  child^ 

birth,  by  whofe  benign  influences  the  new'^bom 

babes  were  lulled  afleep  and  made  to  thrite.  Others 

afcribe  thefe  effefks  to  a  Tikkia  or  Tiklis^  while  to 

Debkia  f ,  they  configned  the  care  of  the  children 

at  the  breaft.    Laima  was  the  goddets  that  prefide4 

crrer  pregnant  women ;  and  Mahte  was  in  general 

the  children^*  goddefst  known  under  feveral  epi« 

thets  i  among  others  Peena  Mahte,  for  whom  they 

icept  the  domeftic  fnakes»  which  they  carefully  fed 

with  milk  \  and  even  to  this  day,  in  (bme  houfesi 

especially  among  the  vulgar,  the  fuperftition  is  ftiU 

retained  of  dreading  to  drive  the  houfe-fnakes  out 

of  doors* 

Of  the  places  and'^roves  where  the  antiwt  Lief* 
landers^  as  well  Efthonians  as  Lettonians,  were 
wont  to  perform  the  holy  rites  of  paganiCEn,  many, 

*  From  Tan  Tcit^alu,  it  fucceeds  well, 
f  From  the  lettilh  word  debt,  to  fuck. 
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notwifhftandfng  the  ftrid  orders  that  have  becfl 
iiTaed  for  their  ^demolition,  are  flill  ia  beings  19- 
ynxd»  wl^ich  they  conftantly  teftify  an  awful  rev^ 
jtence.  I^one  choofe  to  approach,  them,  .oor  ever 
venture  to>cut  a  bough  from afacred  ti^ee^  or  even  to 
pluck  a.ftravrberry  that  grows  beneath  its  (hade, .  If 
a  German,  out  of  wantonness  or  zea),  do^s  an  io^ 
jury  to  thefe  trees  by  cutting  .or  breaking,  them^ 
ih^y  ihudder  with  the  certain  apeflatioA  of  fome 
impending  judgment.  Some  of  thefq  facred  places 
are  diftir^uifliable  by  on&,. others  by  feveral  (nioiUy 
oak)  trees;  on  hills,  inpUu^$,'«or  near  ^,  fpring. 
Boors  that  are  not  deterred  by  the  fear:  of  4ifcovfery, 
and  the  penalties  aiinexed  to  it,  wi(h  to  be  privately 
buried  in  ^hefe  places ;  fome  of  which  perhaps  ori- 
ginally owed  their  confequence,  not  merely  to  re- 
ligious .  rite^  performed  there,  but  to  the  event  of ' 
ifome  leagues  or  treaty  concluded  at  theAi ;  aaid  after- 
wards, by  an  eafy  tranfidon  ampng  unlettered 
people,  were  confidered  ias  facred  and  inviolable. 
Rouffeau  has  fomewher^  jodicioufly  obferved  from 

• 

antient  hiftcry,  that  it\vas*cuftomary  not  only  to 
take  the  gods-  to  witnefs  the  covenant,  but  to  make 
choice  of  certain  ftones,  hills,,  and  trees  as  memo- 
rials of  the  tianfaclion.     Inltances  of  this'  cuftom 
are  to  be  met  with  in'  the  books  df  Mofes^  and  the 

■ 

chronicles  of  the  Jews.  Thefentiment  that  the 
inferior  deity,  wilio  delights  to  dwell  in  this.i^ot^ 
will  revenge  the  violation  of  a  monument  jnarkcd 
out  for  calling  to  the  minds  of  men  the  engagements 
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diey  have  mutually  entered  into  in*  the  t)Mfeitce  of 
theit  god,  js  of  womfefful  efficacy^  with-  rudfe  aad 
faiici vilized '  people,  ^perftttiotifly  to  viHt  •  and "  fe^ 
verealt  fiith  hallowed  grore^  is  'ftriftly  fbrbiddeh-f 
but  feilh  fufFer^  ho  reftraaUt ;  arid?  hi veterate  preju-* 
dice  triumphs  over  reafohi,  Several  t&rons'' have 
commanded  their -boot^^  to  go  and  cut  down-  fucH 
trees;  but-neithfer  'tljreats  nor  perfuafidns  Would 
prevail  tilLthey  infpiredthe'awe-ftruck-vafials'  with 
•courage^  by  taking  the^e  into  their  owh'hands.  [ 
Offerings  of  wool,  waSc,  yarn^  bread,-  &fc.  are 
ftlll  in  iii©^ami)ng  theni,  by  laying  them-ofi  tluf  holi 
places,'  dl"  cramming  them  rn  the  hdIlo*ws  of  the 
aged  trees. '  Springs  and  rivers  likewife  have  theif 
fliare  of  tHefe  unbloody  facrifices:  Biir/  efpecially 
when  atiy  fudden  eruption  or  ulcer  appears  on  theif. 
body,  they  fay,  it  comes  from  fuch  a  place,  oi'  proi 
perly  from  the  earth ;  they  therefore  go  to  the  place 
where  they  have  laft  fat  down,  or  llept,  or  drank, 
and  according  to  their  dpinionj  got  the  harm  :  there 
they'lcrap6  Toine  particles  of  filVer  from  a  ruble, 
oVfrom'tfie  neck  or  bread  ornaments  of  tKeir  wives ; 
and  then,  as  nature  commonly  foon  relieves  her- 
felf,  they  take  him  to /he  a  very  filly  man  who 
ihould  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  the  filver  fcrapings^. 
Ttis  may  be  confid^red  iS  a  propitiatory  offering  to 
the  deity  of  the  place,  ^t  their  fecret  idolatrous 
aflemblies,  the  keeping  iip  of  tfie  fire,  into  which 
they  throw  all  forts^  of  ,oiferings,  is  ftilla  princi- 
pal obfervance. 
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If  iciMtffie  ttot  tb<  C^  f)ai4  no  rcgud  to  fti^ 
m;miR^i(}pU  ^tntctibry  fppuTtctmicits  of  their 
WQtibif^  yet  they  w^^  not  akogeih^r  uma^ttainccd 
mth  tbera;  "vehetber  ^hey  borrowed  cbem  irom 
other  i)#ao&i»  or  adopted  them  in  fome  pitces  at 
thf  tiiventio«f  of  iQgenioii$  perfoM,  lo  Licsiaiid  too 
ihey  hftd  idols,  though  perhaps  in  no  great  number. 
JCekb  defcribes  one  that  tb<*y  worfhipped  under  the 
figure  of  a  crowned  man  j  which  mud  have  been  of  a 
pretty  large  fia^>  as  they  ufed  to  depoiic  their  cflTer- 
Isgs  in  a  bowl  fixed  on  bis  lap.  In  iht  Hbrary 
twlonging  to  the  Olai  church  at  Reval»  Miong 
other  curiofities,  is  fllli  preferved  a  iieftand  idol  of 
the  heathenifli  times*  and  is  about  four  inches  i& 
})eight.  As  thete  were  then  no  eminent  artifts  in 
JJefland»  the  form  given  to  this  figure  but  poorly 
exprefles  that  of  a  man ;  perhaps  they  wer<  made 
merely  in  memory  of  their  heroes. 

We  likewife  find  fome  few  altars  ftill  remaining  s 
probably  a  fort  of  table  for  offerings :  howerer  I 
jball  not  prefume  to  ftate  their  peculiar  deftinatioit. 
One  is  yet  ftancKng  in  the  Oberpalfchen^  near  die 
lordfbip  of  KsCverihof,  under  the  branches  of  a  fa- 
cred  tree,  in  the  hollow  of  which  little  pSerings  are 
ftill  frequently  found.  This  altar,  artlefsjy  hewn 
out  of  a  large  block  of  granite^  is  about  two  ells 
in  height,  ibmewhat  of  the  fame  in  length,  but 
fcarcely  one  el)  broad ;  fmooth  at  top,  of  nearly 
an  oval  form,  furrounded  by  a  frame  rifing  fwo 
inches  above  the  foot.    The  foot>  all  of  one  piece 

with 


iridi  tbtt  flat  of  the  tabte^  is  {xnAted  dcymM^ards 
thai  it  may  fUck  fitft  in  the  earth :  that  it  isareli&of 
pagflmfm,  is  confirmed  both  by  commoa  report  and 
the  evidence  arifing  from  the  thing  itfelf.  After 
the  reforiiuition  no  field^altars  w^e  ereded ;  in  the 
times  of  popery  they  would  have  had  a  better  ihape^ 
and  would  certainly  not  have  been  i^aced  under  a 
fulpeded  tree ;  i^  general  the  whole  form  of  it 
contradids  the  fappofition  thatJt  was  made  after 
the  introdudion  of  chriltianity.  For  domeftic  uies 
it  could  not  have  been  dcligned^  as  many  boors 
even  at  this  day  have  no  tab|e  at  all  in  their  hottles>  ^ 
much  lefs  one  of  ftone*  -•-  That  thqr  facred  trees 
and  groves  renew  thcmrelves  by  the  cafual  fal* 
ling  of  their  own  feeds,  or  by  lecret  plantatioi^ 
licarcely  needs  be  mentioned. 

Propef  idoUtemples  indeed  have  not  been  found 
in  Uefland;  yet,  in  regard  to  an  antient  wall 
Aill  ftandii^;  I  have  finne  doubts.  It  (lands  near 
Che  Vaftemois,  but  ta  the  pcecin&s  of  FeUin^afUe^ 
jM  a  Uttit  devation  in  a  foreft  much  grabbed  up. 
The  wall  is  quadrangular,  two  ells  thicks  f^ur 
fathoms  lobg,  and  three  fathoms  broad.  On  each 
fide  are  feen  three  fmall  windows ;  but  none  above 
the  gate  oppofite«  It  is  not  elca^y  known  whether 
they  were  formerly  covered ;  aeverthelels  the  boors 
unanknottily  relate,  chat  in  antient  times,  when  the 
Fdlin  road  ran  that  way,  a  travdler  chanced  to  lo& 
himblf  in  this  £oreft>  then  very  thick  with  trees^  and 
kk  tfa<  anxiety  of  his  mind  hcare  totrad  to  bu^  a 
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vtphti  It  tfhe*  naln8-6f  iRifti  Wfrrik  •  thsrt 4s,  the  Grbfs- 
eharch.  — If  iK^iT-gtVtf  faith  tothis  doty, the  buildct 
ihufthave  been  a  dhrlftian.  —  At  pr^'ent  this  dilapi« 
<iated  llruawe' iS  ^tit  to^a  v^y  ftf^giflat  ufe.  Fvery 
year,-  nine  d2ly«'bcft>re  the  feaft'ot  K^t^  George-,  or j 
as  they  call  hJm,  St/Yurg*n;  In  'thfe  night,  great 

r  ■  * 

multitudes  of  boors;  of  both  fexlfi^,  ftftd  bf  all  ages, 
from  all  the  adj^c^ht  parts,  aflfemljld  hei'e,  fom^timeS 
CO '  the  amodnc  of  feveral  thoura:nd6,  kindle  a  fire 
jwrithin  thetinciofxire  of  the.  will,  inio  which  they 
throw  offerings  of  Various  kinds,  fudi  as  yarn,  flas:, 
iCBOoi,  bread,  mo(2iey,'&c.-^at  the  fame  time  depo- 
fmbg  .all  mariner -of.  lii^axen  figures:  in  the   little 
apertures  that  ieern  tto.  have  ferved^  for  windows; 
Round  the  fire  fits  a  circle! of  beggars,  who  have 
the  care  ofckeeping  it  up.;  ^ahd  for' their  trouble 
partake  in  the  offerings.     Of  ill  the  fights  in  thd 
>voi:Id,  this  :is  furely  the  mofi:  ludicrous.     All  the 
barren  women^  of  the  countryAVounH^  dancing  dark 
naked  about  thefe  ioJd  iwalls  ;r  others  eating  and 
tlrinking  with..noify  feftrvityj  many  more  running 
'in  frifky  gambols  about  the  wood,  and  followed  by 
youog'men,playiBg  all  forts- of  tricks,  and'talking 
«ktl  manner  of  rit^aldry..   Hitherto  it  has  not  beeii 
poflible  to  put  down  this  ftrange  licentious  meeting ) 
in:tfae  me^a  time  .all  the  circuiti&ahces  of.  it  (icm 
to  ibew  that  it  is  derived  from  the  days  of  paganifm. 
.The;  pficririgs,  the  fire,  the  dancings  the  licefitiouC- 
iiefs,  ar?  «>»wf(9ft  proofs  of  it:  :but  then  h^re  w 
*  the 
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the  remains  of  a  heathen  temple  in  Liefland?  With- 
•out  pretending  t6  decide  this  quetlion,  I  find  it  not 
probable,  th^t  a  people,  known  to  be  remarkably 
tenacious  of  'their  old  inftitutlons  (hould  in  modern 
>tim«s  ma]^e  choice  of  a  place  to  meet  in  for  their 
interdicted  worfliip,   which  rheif  fathers  had   not 
employed  to  a  like  purpofe.     What  ihould  move 
them  to  it .;  fince  they  would  be  better  concealed, 
and  be  le(s  liable  to  detedion,  in  the  far  deeper 
forefts  at  no  great  diftance.      The  p'refervationrtjf 
the  wall,  through  fo  many  agei  to' 'the  prefent  times, 
maybe  ouing  to  reparations  carried  c^n  by  (lealtb ;  the 
ftory  about  the  occalion  of  building  it,  and  the  reafon 
for  its  name  may  be  all  a  fi£tion,  in  order  to  fave  the 
place    from   the  deftru£tion   with   which    it   was 
.  threatened  by  the  chriltians.    The  Celts  and  Ger- 
mans had  no  temples ;    neither  had   the  antient 
PruiEans  any :  but  fimply  from  a  quadrangular  wait, 
we  can  draw.no  inference  of  a  temple.     We  are 
told  by  a  learned  antiquarian  *,  that  the  Pruffians 
had  the  facred  forefts,  where  they  worfliipped  their 
deities  with  fire  and   facrifices,    furrounded  with 
curtains  or  fcreens.    The  Lieflanders  may  likewife 
have  hadfcreensor  fences  forafimiliar  purpofe; 
Kelch  fpeaks  of  hedges,  which  they  fet  up  in  the 
foreft  around  their  idol.     1  his  was  necefiary  at  ieaft 
for  keeping  off  the  cattle  that  roamed  at  large.    For 
the  fake  of  folidity  and  permanency  they  may  eafjy 

*  Dr.  Aroold,  in  hisxompendium  of  the  ecclefiaftical  faiftofj 
of  Pniflia>  bgok  i. 

be 
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be  fappofed  to  have  changed  the  he^g^  for  a  waK, 
as  is  often  done  by  the  rude  inhabitants  of  other 
countries  as  well  as  of  Liefland ;  but  long  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Germans^  here  was  a  ibrt  of 
towns  and  permanent  houfes,  and  in  all  probability 
even  ruffian  churches ;  and  if  that  were  not  the 
cafe^  yet  this  we  know,  that  the  Danes  built  monaf- 
terics  in  the  eleventh  century  on  the  coalls  of  £(lh- 
land.  —  Accordingly,  we  find  indofures^  even  walls, 
ferviog  them  inftead  of  temples,  without  bearing 
that  name,  becai^  it  is  likely  they  were  uncovered 
at  top.  This  is  delivered  merely  as  an  hypotheiis, 
which  others,  more  deeply  verfed  in  anttquides  may 
think  worth  examining.  To  conclude,  if  the  wall 
was  actually  built  for  a  chriftian  chapel,  yet  the 
J^hes  ft>und  it  not  unfiiitabie  for  the  performance 
of  their  heathenifli  devotions.  Mr.  Becker,  in  his 
little  tract  under  the  title  of  Livonia  in  facris  fuis 
confiderata,  pofitively  £;iys:  interea  in  lucis  five 
iylvis  iftis  neque  templa,  neque  arae,  nee  columnar 
iicc  idob  fuerunt  inventa;  which  is  certainly  ad* 
vancing  much  more  than  he  has  authority  for. 

Not  from  the  firft  pages  of  antient  hiftory,  which 
arc  for  ever  veiled  in  obfcurity,  jior  yet  from  unwaN 
rantable  furmifes}  but,  judging  by  antient  ufages 
ftill  remaining,  we  perceive  a  great  refemblance 
between  the  old  rcHgious  rites  of  the  Celts  atid  the 
Lieflanders,  why  ihould  it  not  be  thought  highly 
probable  that  the  Liefs  and  Efthes  by  their  Tummal, 
atid  the  Lettes  by  their  Deeus,  defiga^^d  the  fole  tr\ie 
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Opd;  b  fidx>i4idatbn  to  whom  tliey  ra^ 
infeimr  deities  as  beneficem  or  maUdout  fpirits  i 
perhaps  k  »%ht  be  for  this  reafen  that  the  do£bioc 
ef  At  de^l  mft  with  inch  good  receptioir,  aod  U 
Hilt  f»re(€rv<d  with  ib.irinch  rererence  among  them, 
yifomoch  that  Uiey  generally  tremble  at  the  mere 
fecitiU  of  bis  mifchievoos  doings ;  imputing  to  him 
aQ  tbe  evil  that  happens  in  the  world.  Doobtlefa 
it  is  bocaufe  they  think  him  lake  the  dreadftd  deities 
tiMBy  lormeriy  inlagiaed. 

Amofig  ibc  Letses  and  Efthes  alfo  many  remains 
«f  hcaihcaitfttt  are  ftiU  obferrable ;  fo  that  k  fhould 
feem  as  if  th9  reformadon  together  with  all  the 
)eamed  bpiaions  fo  fcnipulouily  maintained  by  die 
bifliopey  have  not  as  yet  been  aible  to  eradicate  them. 
Their  ignorance,  then,  which  we  muft  therefore 
bc3ie<re  partly  invincible,  with  its  attendant  an  tmti* 
fiud  ienfuality,  cheriflt  their  propenfity  to  pnrchafe 
by  iacrifices  and  offierings  a  happy  progrefi  in  thdr 
undertakings.  In  general,  the  boiign  influence  of 
rdipon  on  their  conduft  is  not  pereqptible  by  the 
moft  attentive  obferver. 

In  die  twelfth  century  the  Ueft  and  afterwards 
the  Lettes,  were  brought  to  the  profelfion  of  chrifti- 
anity  by  the  Germans ;  but  a  part  of  the  Efthes  by 
she  DaneSi  Perhaps  they>  alMuly  knew  it  by  name, 
through  the  Ruffians  who  dwdt  in  the  country. 
The  Germans  gradudly  introduced  baptifm  over 
the  whole  of  the  iflands  as  well  as  the  firm  land. 
The  new  religion  got  an  outward  fplendor  from  the 

^  teutonic 
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ieucbnibox^)  :thi^  teftitmldir  d$  bTflibpsv  thefciuiP 
dadoia;lcibrm6aafieiii;s;n:aaid:>the  sippbinlinent  of 
prie&S'4Laih')^^as  pfrrehfxatiit)Kc*  Neverttelefs  the 
RiJiffianj3fihinrc  at^aB  times  iiadichuTCfaes  iivILieflancl  p 
Xh^iiiof€iim  the:vaiifrartriaities*€lnter«d'int6  with  the 
iDrrereigns  df  Ru£a^'  it'i«  always  an  artiele'd^it  thcf 
rufilao)  (}][iutiches  ffaaU  be  kept  clean  <and  in  ^^bd  re^ 
p^r^'ivsid  in  all  relpefts  :ac(jordihgt(>»ai>tlent  ofegef 
I  *Ajifdyl|»arti£Qlar&  ielatinj^^^to  th^  c^ivfl^ffibns  *ini^ 
Livonia,  frpm  the  old  chronfeJe  of  Htnfy  thifc-L^ttel 
ii>ay  ibe-r  worth  irifertirig^fiCTc-  -it  plainly  '^pisLVi 
{hat  m^ft:  of  vihe  cdnverfibn&  from  healbeAiftn  m 
^^  f()Urth  •and  fifth  centDries  were  dnd^taken  by 
&^ti|cif]!t;t.'aDd:.  thevlafl:  ^jodAondmmty^'.fhit  ^ey 
y^OTi^r  ps^Tie4  on  un^l^i;  a  total  ignorance  of  ,theliu« 
ip^p^art,.  tvy  me^n^  df  rimpolhiEey.  pto«s. :  frauds^i 
zxtifip^,  aud:  violence; . jrupp9rtedjn . ihcir  ccrurfei  by 
jfoperfliUGp^  intolerance  an^  ftlf'ixlt^rpft,:and'ftifilly 
l^rn^iruted  .ia  a^yrannit^jl  Xu^jugatidn  of  th't:  uader^ 
&aQdi^g;anid,will,  andi^  .tfe^^ufurpalion'ofrtlleiTights 
jnd  propepty  of^the  indiyicjual.  Prcfdrving  this  rci 
femblance  on  the  whole,  tbe  fevdral  dilations  •  aifd 
ag^s  in  Avl^ch  they  tver^r  trftiifackd  have  :had'  tfleir 
variations^  Sonietinies  th?.arts  of  pcrfu^fion .  wcrd 
piore  empl^iyf  d,  fomc^ine^  t^hofe  of  ttapoftute  fuc^^ 
needed  -beite;;,  and  ft^mfetioiea  torturea  and.  miirderl 
were  found:  jnoftbjsjjf/iQi^jil*;  The-  hflloiy  cf- Liv6«J 
pia  unites  all  thefe  metjiods'in  one  ftriking'.pifture. 
Scarcely  *ny  merm8;.w^r§Jeft.:.ynemp'loyeA'  A  dU 
ye^ffity  ,u'I^ich- will  |e^vfryjci)mf>rehejifible  whan  we 

fee 


foe  what  grdiffer^ncp  th^^^;ivjK  iji  <he  Gpnverterig  in 

regard  to  ^ank,  talents^  :^Ht!]^f^^X*.  i^^^^^'!  ^^^ 
abiljties;  ancLat  the  fame  time  take  mte.'contemm 
plation  the  qualities  oC,ftbe.,)i^thetas  who  werctci 
be  converted.     .... 

The  firft  dawn  of  chriftianity  in  Livonia.promifed 
a.  lighter,  \yarinQr,  and  .njoreprpdufliive  day  than 
that,  wht^h  afikually  ^nfued.  ^  About  twenty  years 
had  elapfed  fince  tlje   merchant^  of  lower  Saxony 

had  difcoverQd  the  mouth  of  the  iDvina.  and  em- 

,i  •      ^  •  • .  ' 

fJoyed  iC'in  the  purpofes  of  commerce,  when  their 
faftory  became  fo  numerous  as  tp  require  a»  religious 
teacher..  This  teacher  was  Meinhard,  an  ipld.mbnk 
of  the  monaftery  of  Segebcrgin  Holflein.  *  The 
time  of  his  arrival  in  the  couijtry  is  not  afcejtaihed. 
Some  pretend  that  It  was  in  ki70,  others  in  ii86. 
Probably  his.  /conning  was  .chieffy*  on  account  or  the 
heathens  j  but,  not  prem^iturdy  to  betfa/  Ms  de- 
fign,  he  confiped  himfelf  at  firft  to- his  little  german 
congregation.  During 'this  time  he  was*  leirning 
the  ^language  of  the^  country  ;  and,  thinking  him- 
felf fufSciently  ftrong  in  it,  he  requefted  permiflion 
of  the  Ruffian  prince  Vladimir  at'Pfcove,  to  preach 
chriftianity  there.  Thus  the  i^onhy  old  mari-con-^ 
iiefted  caution"  with  his  zeal^' two  properties  not 
always  foun^  together ;  pity  that  his  pcfccfKons  in- 
reUgion  were  only  the  percepftehs  dF  theafee  in 
which  he  lived:  extremely  weak,  tindigeftctJ;*and' 
confined,  .  It  is  therefore  to  be  lamented,  but  not 
to  be  wondefpd  at,  that, 'as  was  cuftomary  at  that 
' time,- 


tiiM»  he  baptized  without  tuftrudittg.    A  weak  ilU 

founded  edifice  cannot  poffibly  ftand  !ong.    Mevef* 

thelefsy  Meinbard's    labours  ixrere    attended  iirith 

fuccefs.     A  fervice  which  he  rendered  to  his  new 

countrymen  in  a  civil  capacity  contributed  not  a 

little  to  it :  he  repulfed  the  Lithuanians  who  had 

made  an  incurfion  upon  them*    Profithig  by  this 

event,  he  laid  before  them  the  neceffity  of  having 

a  ftrong  fortrefs ;  they  were  convinced  by  his  argu« 

ments :  and  he  promifed  it  them  on  condition  that 

they    would    allow    themielves   to  be    baptized^ 

Meinhard   caufed   builders  and  materials    to  he 

brought  from  Gothland  ;  and  for  defraying  the  ex« 

pence  obtained  an  eflate  in  land.     The  fortrefs 

Tkeikola,  now  caHed  Uezkull,  was  finifiied ;    but 

when  the  natives  had  got  what  they  wi&ed,  thej 

would  hear  nothing  farther  of  chriftianity. .  The 

greater  part  had  promUed  to  fubmit  to  baptifm  when 

the  building  fhould  be  completed }   they  flew  from 

their  word:  many  had  been  previoufly  baptized* 

and  even  the  majority  of  ihefe  relapfed.     Their 

ndghbours  alfo  in  the  piefent  Kirchholm  cheated 

the  good  priclL     They  too  promifed  to  become 

chrifUans,  if  he  would  but  build  them  a  caflle : 

and  they  likewife  forfeited  their  word*    The  people 

of  Kirchholm  proceeded  ftill  farther  :  they  plunder* 

]td  Meinhard  of  what  he  had,  and  maltreaied  his 

people*    That  be  was  in  the  mean  time  appointed 

hiihop  was  not  a  fuflSdent  confolation  to  him*    He 

dierefore  determined  to  return  with  his^  clergy  to 

Germany. 
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Germany.  The  Liv6niarfs  more  than  once  detafawd 
him  from  pmdng  his  dtfign  in'  execution;  ofie> 
while  by  entreaties,  at  another  by  menaces  and  ac- 
tual violence,  and  yet  they  did  all  that  lay  in  their 
power  to  render  his  flay  uncomfortable.  Deceiv- 
ed in  his  faireft  hopes,  expofed  to  a  variety  of  in- 
fults,  and  furrounded  hy  ftiU  greater  perils,  Mein- 
hard  pafled  a  few  uneafy  years  longer  among  them, 
and  died  more  of  grief  than  of  age.  A  man 
worthy  of  a  better  fate. 

Whether  accident  or  artifice  on  one  hand,  and 
pious  c^dulity  on  the  other,  had  the  greater  fhare 
in  producing  them,  it  is  not  now  to  be  afcertained, 
but  the  Livonian^  atfo  have  miracles  to  fhew  in 
the  hiftory  of  their  converfion.    The  monk  Dicde- 
iflk  of  Thoreyda  was  one  of  Meinhard's  moft  aftive 
affiftants.      He  baptized  beyond  the  Aa.      From 
CQVy  at  the  fertility  of  his  fields,  the  Eflhonians 
wanted  to  facrifice  him.    In  order  that  they  might 
learn  the  will  of  their  deities  on  the  fubjed,  they 
began  their   ufual  experiment  with  a  facred  horfe^ 
by  remarking  which  foot  he  fet  foremoft  on  begin-^ 
Aing  to  walk  ;  on  this  .occafion  he  moved  the  left 
foot  firfl,  it  wa$  therefore  the  will  of  the  gods  that 
Diederik  fhould  not  be  lacrificed    But  the  Eflhp^ 
nian  priefls  were  of  opinion  that  the  god  of  tb« 
chriflians  had  featod  himfelf  on  die  back  of  thehocfe, 
and  forced  him  to  fet  that  foot  foretaoft*  .  The 
horfe  muft  ther^ore  be  rubbed  down  ift  order  ttk 
bruflioff  the  deity  to. the  ground}  and  the  fclem- 

.   nity 
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nity  vas  renewed.     A'gaia  the  left  foot !  Diederik 
was  now  abfolved* — A  Livonian  who  had  a  wound 
befought  the  monk  to  heal  him,  on  condition  of 
being  baptized.      Without  knowing  any  thing  of 
the  art  of  medicine,  the  converter  mingled  fome 
herbs  together,  to  which  he  hoped  to  impart  a  heal-- 
ing  efficacy  by  his  prayers ;  the  patient  in  faft  re- 
covered, and  became  a  chriftian. — Another  at  the 
point  of  death,  thought  by  baptifpi  alone  to  be  re- 
flored  to  health.     His  family  and  friends  conceived 
that  price  too  high,  and  nothing  but  the  moft  mani- 
fefl  peril  of  death  at  lad  made  their  obflinacy  yield. . 
However,  the  profelyte  died.     So  much  the  worfe  ! 
we  are  ready  to  exclaim.     But  no  :  fo  much  the  bet- 
ter !  Another  new  convert,  who  was  forty-two  miles 
from  the  place,  faw  the  foul  of  the  deceafed  borne 
by  angels  to  heaven :  a  circumftance  which  had  a 
better  effeft  upon  them  who  believed  it  than  the, 
recovery  of  a  patient.  ., 

It  was  this  Diederik  whom  biihop  Meii>hard  fent 
to  Germany  to  preferve  the  remainder  of  chriftianity. 
by  all  poffible  means  againft  the  heathen,  were  it. 
even  By  force  of  arms.     Their  ilUtreatment  of  the 
pious*  bifliop  had  compelled  him.  to  this  meafure. 
Thus,  by  infincerity,  artifice,  and  third  of  bloody 
they  drew  the  fword  from  the  fcabbard  which  after- 
wards chaftifed  them  in  fo  dreadfiit  a  manner. 
.  In  Meinhard's  place,   Berthold,  abbot  of  the 
monaftery  of  Lockum  in   Hanover,    was   elected' 
hiihop.     He  had  Meinhard's  cautfon  without  his 
-  •-  .-  '     *  zeai } 
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geal;   ir  was,  therefore,  no  wonder,  that  m  the 
prcfent  ftate  of  things  he  hefitated  to  go  into  Li- 
vonia.    But  the  archbifhop  of  Bremen,  to  whom 
the  new  congregation  had  applied,  pcrfuaded  him 
to  take  the  journey.     Accordingly,  he  arrived  in 
the  year  1 1^7,  and  ftrove  to  recommend  himfelf  to 
the  natives  by  qualities  which  they  valued  mod* 
He  gave  them  frequent  entertainments,  and  on  all 
fuch  occafions  fent  them  home  with  prefents.     He 
therefore  met  with  a  civil  reception.     Their  civili- 
ties, however,  lafted  not  long,  and  aflfronts  were 
very  foon  followed  by  outrages.     He  was  reproached 
with  having  come  merely  on  account  of  his  poverty. 
Perhaps  he  might  be  too  precipitate  in  demanding 
the  intcreft  on  this  out-lying  capital  of  the  entertain- 
ments.    However  this  be,  matters  proceeded  fo  far, 
that  at  the  confecration  of  the    church-yard    of 
Kirchholm,    the  Livonians  threatened  to  flab,  ot 
drown,  or  bum  him.    Perhaps  it  was  owing  folely 
to  this  indecifion  on  the  mode  of  his  death  thiat  he 
happily  cfcaped.    He  found  it  however  not  advifablfe 
to  remain  here  any  longer.     He  left  Livbnia ;  and 
we  fhould  have  pitied  him  if  he  had  been  obliged 
to  this  ftep  for  the  fake  of  being  at  reft  5  but  it 
proceeded  from  malice.     He  applied  to  Gothland 
and  to  Lower  Saxony   for   fuccour.     The  pope 
afforded  him    the    moft  eflPedual    by    caufing   a 
crufade  to  be  preached  againft  the   heathens  in 
Livonia.     In  confequence  whereof  a  great  number 
of  Tinners,   defirous  of   meriting  indulgences   by 
vol..  V  ^  ^  murders. 
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murders,  flocked  to  his  flandard,  and  Berthold,  [n 
1 198,  returned  to  Livonia  with  foldiers,  Accord- 
ing to  the  unhappy  notions  that  prevailed  at  that 
time,  the  field  of  religion,  which  can  only  be 
fcrdlized  by  cordial  zeal  and  diligence  in  inflrufiion^ 
was  to  be  fattened  with  blood.  From  fuch  methods 
what  elfe  but  thorns  and  thidles  can  fpring  up? 
The  fight  of  an  armed  hoft  did  not  produce  among 
the  heathens  and  heretics  what  was  probably  ex- 
pefted.  Prepared  to  fight,  they  went  to  meec  the 
invaders.  They  fent  deputies  to  the  bifliop  with  the 
queftion,  why  he  was  come  with  foldiers  ?  Bcr- 
thold  anfwered,  to  punifli  them  for  their  fhameful 
lapfe  from  the  chrillianity  which  they  had  adopted. 
The  natives  replied,  let  him  fend  away  his  warriors, 
and  exercife  his  office  in  peace;  thofe  who  have 
fuffered  themfelves  to  be  b-jptized,  may  by  his  re- 
monftrances  be.  preferved  in  chriftianity ;  the  reft 
he  may  convert  by  words,  not  ty  blows.  A  r^ly 
which  ought  to  have  put  the  chriftians  to  fliame  j 
but  it  cannot  be  mentioned  to  the  honour  of  the 
Livonians.  This  was  only  a  new  effay  of  their  artful 
infincerity,  in  their  cagerncfs  to  get  the  foldiers 
away,  as  appeared  in  the  fequeK  A  truce  was 
concluded,  but  the  heathens  foon  broke  it  by  the 
affaffinatioji  of  feveral  Germans.  Berthold  declared 
war,  and.  a  bloody,  battle  enfued.  The  firft  who 
had  attempted  to  make  chrifiiaos  in  Livonia  by  the 
fword,  was  the  firfl:  who  fell  by  the  fword;  the 
bifliop  on  horfeback  rufhed  into  the  throng,  was 

ftabbed. 
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ftabbed,  and  cut  to  pieces.  The  enemy,  however, 
had  been  previoufly  thrown  into  diforder,  and  were 
now  more  furioufly  purfued  by  the  enraged  foldiers. 
And  thus  the  very  lofs  of  the  chief  contributed 
to  the  great  {ncreafe  of  the  congregation.  The 
heathens  being  entirely  routed,  and  even  their  corn- 
fields laid  wafte  by  the  chridians,  now  fued  for 
peace',  admitted  priefts  into  the  forts,  promifed  them 
from  each  haak  •  a  meafure  of  wheat,  and  flocked 
in  fuch  numbers  to  be  bapti^ed,^  that  in  two  days  in 
Uexkull  and  Kirchholm  one  hundred  and  fifcy 
chriftians  —  were  named.  This  done,  the  German 
foldiers  to  a  man  were  embarked  on  board  the 
merchant  {hips,  and  returned  home.  Scarcely  were 
the  (hips  at  fea,  but  the  Livonians  ran  and  bathed 
in  the  Dvina ;  in  order,  as  they  faid,  to  wafli  away 
the  baptifm  and  chriftianity  together,  and  fend  it 
back  to  Saxony.  They  found  a  human  head  cut 
out  in  a  tree*  In  the  opinion  that  this  was  the  god 
of  the  Saxons,  who  might  probably  flill  do  them 

*  Haaks»  hakes,  or  hacks,  (for  it  is  written  thefe  feyeral  ways,) 
IS  the  land-meafure  for  afcertaining  the  dimenfions  of  an.eftate  and 
its  taxes  to  the  prown.  An  eftate  of  two  haaks  may  be  more  pro- 
du£^ivc  than  another  of  five.  In  Edhonia  the  labouring  people 
upon  tl^e  eftate,  but  in  Livonia  the  cultivated  ground  and  its 
produ6V,  determine  the  number  of  haaks.  Grounds  that  were 
formerly  tilled  and  ufed,  as  fuch  were  enregiftcred  at  the  revifion, 
but  for  want  of  people  now  lie  unlaboured,  are  called  wafle  haaks, 
from  which  no  taxes  are  demanded.  In  regard  to  fuch  it  is  faid, 
the  eftates  can  never  increafe  its  number  of  haaks. 

c  c  2  much 
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much  mircbief,  they  hewed  it  in  pieces^  made  a 
particular  kind  of  float  of  the  fragments^  and  fet  it 
fwimming  on  the  fea  towards  Gothland.  They  alfo 
robbed  and  plundered  all  that  remained  behind, 
and  put  upwards  of  two  hundred  to  death.  It  is 
eafy  to  imagine  that  the  clergy,  of  whom  feveral 
had  come  hither  at  various  times,  mud  be  thrown 
into  great  diflrefs  ;  but  the  dangers  of  their  fitoation 
were  increafed  when  the  Livonians  exprefsly  refolved, 
that  all  priefts  who  Ihould  be  found  in  the  country 
after  Eafter  1199,  fliould  be  flain.  A  fimilar  fate 
awaited  the  merchants.  Thefe  ranfomed  their  lives 
with  money ;  but  ihe  clergy  were  forced  to  fly  ta 
Lower  Saxony.  Chrillianity  in  Livonia  now  feemed 
to  be  verging  to  its  total  overthrow,  and  juft  at 
this  point  of  time  appeared  the  man  who  eftabli/hed 
^t  on  a  firm  foundation  ;  indeed  on  fwords,  fortifi- 
cations,  and  chains  of  bondage  ^ — he,  hp^y^ver, 
eflablifhed  it.  There  came  the  arme4  apoftU 
Albrccht  of  Apelderen,  afterwards  canon  of  Bre-^ 
men,  now  bifliop  of  Livonia :  and  it  muft  be 
confefled  that  the'  livonian  heathens  deferved  fuch 
a  one  much  more  than  many  other  nations  who 
were  haraflcd  into  chriftians. 

The  monk  Meinhard,  and  the  abbot  Berthold, 
were  principally  bent  upon  baptifm.  Albrecht  the 
nobleman  and  the  canon  was  more  refolved  upon 
governing  than  converting  the'Livonians.  As  fooa 
as  he  was  elcded  biftiop,  he  made  it  his  bufmefs  to 
procure  cffeftual  fupport  in  Gothland,  Denmark, 
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and  Germany,  and  obtained  it  fo  richly,  that  in 
autumn  1199,   he  arrived   in  Livonia  with  three 
and  twenty  (hips.     At  firtt  he  was  not  fuccefsful ; 
but  riow  the  burning  6f  the  corn-fields  had  again 
its  efFeft  :  that  is,    the  Livonians  became  chriftians 
for  fear  of  ftarving^     They  confirmed  their  fidelity 
by  hoftages,  which  were  obtained  by  inviting  the 
chieftians  to  a  feaft,  and  then  feizing  and  conveying 
them  to  prifon.'    The  pope  had  hitherto  been  very 
aftive  in  the  propagation  of  chriftianity  in  Livonia, 
by  a  general  fummons  to  make  war    upon    the 
heathen;   he  now  made  a  merit  of  adding  good 
counfel.     He  iflued  a  bull,  in  which  be   recom- 
mended the  converters  to  ufe  gentlenefs  and  lenity 
towards  the  baptized,  even  at  the  expence  of  the 
true  difcipRne   of  the   church.      And  indeed  the 
conduct   o£  the  clergy  in  Livonia   at    that   time 
redounds  infinitely  more  to  their  honour  than  clfe- 
where.     It  was,  properly  fpeaking,  the  temporal 
arm  that  riveted  the  fetters  of  flavery  on  the  natives, 
and,  in  the  fequel,  made  even  the  clergy  feel  the 
weight  of  its  iron  hand.     True,  it  was  the  clergy 
themfelves  that  armed  it,  when  the  biihop,  in  the 
year  1201    or  1202,  founded  the    order  of  the 
brethren  of  the  fword*,  arid  procured  its  confirm- 
ation by  the  pope.    Their  deftination  was  to  fupport 
the  bifliop  in  converting  the  infidels  ;  their  confti* 
t^tion  was  afterwards  united  with    that    of   the 

*  Fratrcs  En&reri* 
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knights-templars.  For  the  times,  principles,  and 
exigencies  of  Albrecht,  the  inftitution  of  fuch  aa 
order  was  no  bad  conceit*  Indeed  he  made  an 
annual  journey  to  Germany  to  fetch  pilgrims ;  but 
wheii  thefe  had  been  robbing  and  plundering  for  a 
year  to  the  glory  of  God,  they  were  abfolved  from 
their  vow,  and  went  back  to  Germany.  Whereas 
Albrecht  employed  valiant  men  from  whom  the 
bifliopric  might  expeft  continual  proteSion,  For 
which  reafon  he  gave  ample  fiefs  to  fome  courageous 
nobles.  But  having  not  many  of  thefe  at  his  dif- 
pofal,  he  fell  upon  the  thought  of  formipg  about 
him  a  fort  of  (landing  army ;  and  this  purpofe  he 
efFefted  by  the  new  order.  He  alfo  devifed  other 
methods  for  farther  confirming  chriftianity  in  the 
country,  in  temporals  as  well  as  in  fpitituals.  In 
the  year  1201  the  bifhop  built  the  city  of  Riga, 
the  confequences  whereof  the  heathen  plainly  faw, 
but  they  endeavoured  in  vain  to  prevent  it.  Hi- 
therto the  cathedral  chapter  was  at  Uexkull ; 
Albrecht  now  transferred  it  to  his  new  city,  where 
he  alfo  built  a  monaftery.  Another  monaftery  was 
alfo  conflrufted  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dvina.  The 
clergy  difperfed  themfelves  in  all  the  country  round, 
in  order  to  teach  and  to  baptize. 

Of  the  methods  employed  in  teaching,  hiftory 
mentions  only  one.  It  is  curious  enough,  but  cer- 
tainly not  the  word  of  thofe  times.  The  dramatical 
annals  of  any  nation  can  fcarcely  Ihcw  a  theatrical 
college  of  fuch  remote .  antiquity  as  that  of  Riga. 

At 
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At  Riga  in  1204  was  afted  a  prophetic  play,  that  is, 
a  dramatized  extrad  from  the  hiftory  of  the  old 
and  new  teflaments.  The  defign  was  by  this 
means  to  allure  the  heathen  to  the  adoption  of 
chriftianity,  partly  by  attaching  the  converts  to  their 
new  religion  by  fenfible  gratification,  and  partly  to 
inftruft  them  in  the  hiftory  of  it.  The  Livonians, 
baptized  and  unbaptized,  reforced  to  it  in  multitudes, 
and  they  were  informed  of  the  contents  by  an 
interpreter.  The  piece  was  probably  in  latin ;  in 
pretty  much  the  fame  tafte  as  the  biblical  plays 
that  were  cuftomary  in  England,  France,  and 
Germany,  in  the  fixteenth  and  even  the  feventeenth 
century.  The  number  of  the  performers  muft  have 
been  very  great,  (perhaps  it  confifted  of  the  whole 
order  together  with  the  chapter,)  as  battles  and 
wars  were  reprefented,  for  inftance,  from  the  hiftory 
of  Gideon,  David,  and  Herod.  The  firft  exhibition, 
however,  was  like  to  have  been  attended  by  very 
ferious  confequences.  When  the  Ifr?ielites  under 
Gideon's  command  were  fighting  at  clofe  quarters 
with  the  Midianites,  the  heathens  took  ic  into  their 
heads  that  the  armed  troops  were  brought  in  under 
this  pretence,  in  order  to  fall  upon  them.  They, 
therefore,  fought  their  fafcty  in  flight.  Their  mif- 
take,  however,  being  explained  to  them,  they  were 
perfuaded  to  return,  and  the  play  was  brought  to 
a  happy  conclufion. 

It  is  not  the  hiftorian's  fault  if  the  feveral  groups 
of  this  pidure  ftand  rather  wide  afunder.      The 
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laft  fcene  was   a  biblical   comedy.    Now  follow 

martyrs. 

Our  annalift  *  is  as  lavifli  of  this  venerable  name 
as  the  fathers  of  the  church,  and  therefore  is  not 
always  careful  to  beftow  it  according  to  merit. 
A  couple  of  inconfiderate  profelytes  ventured,  not- 
withflanding  the  remonftrances  of  the  german 
commanders,  to  go  into  the  meeting  of  their 
heathenifli  brethren  in  order  to  hear  their  confulta- 
tions ;  they  were  feized,  and  methods  were  adopted 
to  force  them  to  abjure  chriftianity  :  they  remained 
firm,  and  the  confequence  was  that  they  were 
killed.  The  annalift  calls  them  martyrs.  If,  in 
the  inceflant  conflifts  with  the  neighbouring 
heathens,  feme  of  the  baptized  were  taken  prifoners, 
and,  for  the  cruelties  they  had  ufed,  were  cruelly 
put  to  death,  they  are  ftyled  martyrs.  If  pilgrims, 
who  came  .to  Livonia  for  the  purpofes  of  robbery 
and  murder,  met  their  deaths  in  a  combat  with  the 
heathens,  they  are  denominated  martyrs.  There 
were,  however,  really  fome  who  deferved  that  ap* 

pellation.     Some  priefts  who  lived  among  the  new- 

> 

converts  were  clandeftinely  attacked  and  murdered 
without  accufation.  But  with  people  who  them- 
felves  are  hardened  to  the  higheft  degree  againft  all 
forts  of  torture,  the  fight  of  intrepid  fufferers  made 
no  great  impreffion.  The  bufmefs  of  converfion» 
therefore,  in  Livonia  was  not  fo  much  benefited  by 

♦  Henry  the  Lctte,  Livonian  Chronicle,  puUiflicd  by  Artidt, 
part  i. 
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martyrs  as  it  was  m  luxurious  Ada  and  Italy  under 
the  heathen  emperors. 

In  the  year  1205  Andrew  archbifliop  of  Lunden, 
on  his  return  from  an  unfuccefsful  crufade  to  the 
ifle  of  (Efel,  came  to  Riga,  where  he  pafTed  the 
winter.     Henry  the  Lette  relates  many  good  deeds 
which  he  performed;  we  may  reafonably  believe 
that  alfo  many  of  the  events  that  afterwards  hap- 
pened, without  being  afcribed  to  his  merit,  were  of 
his    doing.     Andrew    by   having    profecuted    his 
ftudies  in  Italy,  France,  and  England,  was  a  very 
learned  divine,  and  now  made  in  Riga  an  excellent 
ufe  of  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired.     He  gave 
leftures  in  theology  to  the  clergy  of  that  city,  ex- 
pounded the  plalter,  and  ezercifed  them  in  afcetic. 
practices.     By  his  advice  the  vicar  of  the  bifliop  of 
Riga,  in  return  for  boftages  received,  fent  priefts 
among  the  Livonians,  divided  the  country  into  dif- 
tin£t  parilbes,  and  caufed  them  to  be  not  merely 
baptized)  but  previoufly  inftrufted.     To  fecurc  his 
inftitutions  churches  were  built.     Among  the  popu* 
lar  teachers  a  certain  Alobrand  particularly  diftin* 
guifhed  himfelf  by  zeal,    adivity,   and  prudence. 
The  confidence  placed  in  him  by  his  congregation 
Was  fo  great  diat  they  appointed  him  their  judge 
even  in  temporal  matters.     If  the  conne£tion  of  the  ' 
dvil'  authority  with  the  priefthood  be  in  general  an 
impediment  to  the  progrefs  of  mental  improvement 
it  is  certainly  beneficial  among  a  rude  people.     Had 
adl  priefts  been  like  Alobrand  they  would  not  fo 

fooq 
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foon  have  forced  the  laity  to  take  the  feat  of  judge- 
ment* But  by  the  oppreflions  of  rapacious  adven- 
turers this  praftice  very  quickly  degenerated  into 
an  obftacle  to  converfions. 

Notwithftanding  this  better  regulation,  contrary 
means  and  accidental  circumftances  made  more 
chriftians  than  inftrudlion. '  The  Germans  fitted 
out  an  expedition  againft  Selburg  beyond  the 
Dvina.  The  fortrefs  was  furrounded,  the  befieged 
were  harafled  on  all  fides  by  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy;  at  length  th^  chriftians  fet  fire  to  the  tovTi. 
On  this  the  Selens  from  defperation  capitulated  with 
the  chriftiaas.  One  of  the*  miflionaries  came  to 
the  Lettgallians  in  the  diftrift  of  the  prefcnt  Valk. 
The  hiftorian  honeftly  relates  that  they  had  adopted 
chriftianity,  becaufe  they  reckoned  on  the  proteftion 
of  the  Germans  againft  the  oppreflions  of  their 
neighbours.  But  at  the.fame  time  the  ruflian  con- 
verter had  appeared  in  the  diftrift.  Doubtful  to 
\*?hich  religious  fed  they  fhould  give  their  aflent, 
the  former  pitched  upon  a  method  which  was  ftill 
more  ambiguous  than  their  motive.  The  lot  was 
to  decide.  It  fell  in  favour  of  the  Germans ;  and 
thus  the  congregation  of  Riga  acquired  a  new 
acceflion  of  converts.  In  another  inftiance  the 
matter  flopped  fhort  at  the  intention  j  but,  a*s  a  fup- 
plement  to  the  hiftory  of  rude  uncultivated  man. 
It  ought  not  to  be  pafled  over.  The  Efthonians 
had  laid  fiege  to  a  town  which  was  defended  by 
converged  Lettes.  While  the  enemy  were  carrying 
on  their  attacks,  and  the  garrifon  endeavouring  to 
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repulfe  them,  the  pried  of  the  citadel  had  the 
courage  to  get  up  on  one  of  the  higheft  ramparts, 
and  with  a  mufical  inflrument  to  accompany  a  re-> 
ligious  hymn.  The  heathens  were  ftruck  with 
fuch  furprife,  at  a  melody  fo  novel  to  their  ears, 
that  they  fuddenly  refrained  from  the  attack,  and 
inquired  the  occafion  of  it.  The  Lettes  rt:turned 
for  anfwer  that  it  was  the  expreffion  of  joy  at  the 
happinefs  arifing  from  baptifm,  and  on  account  of 
the  iignal  aififtance  of  God  in  the  combat,  which 
lyas  vifible  from  the  advantages  they  had  aftually 
gained.  Unwilling  to  contend  againfl:  fuch  fuperior 
fbicej  the  Eflhonians  made  offers  of  an  accom- 
modation. Buty  as  the  reftitution  of  merchandize 
that  had  been  carried  off  to  a  great  amount  was 
made  an  abfolute  condition  of  the  treaty,  the  con- 
lideration  of  fo  important  a  furrender  effaced  the 
tranfient  imprefEon  of  the  interference  of  heaven, 
and  they  contented  themfelvcs  with  railing  thefiege.. 
In  fliort  the  bufmefs  of  converfion  among  the  Lettes 
went  on  fo  profperoufly,  that  they  were  all  baptized 
to  the  number  of  one  thoufand  two  hundred  and 
nine. 

Far  more  flow  was  the  progrefs  of  chriftianity  in 
£fthonia.  Before  the  appearance  of  Meinhard  a 
certain  Fulco  had  received  the  commiilion  to  labour 
at  the  converfion  of  the  Finns  and  Efthonians. 
He  was  fucceeded  by  another  likewife  appointed  by 
the  Swedes ;  ftill,  however,  little  was  done.  Per- 
)^apa  it  was  becaufe  converfion  was  the  fole  concern; 

and 
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afnd  that,  with  fo  robuft  and  ftubborn  a  people, 
a^uld  not  poflibly  proceed  fo  rapidly  as  among  the 
more  pliant  Lettes.  Albert  adopted  a  different 
method ;  he  refolved  firft  to  conquer  Efthonia  and 
then  to  make  converts.  He  went  fo  zealoufly  to 
work,  that  in  1 2 1  o  he  ordained  a  bifhop  even  before 
he  had  a  dioccfe  to  give  him.  Chriftianity,  how- 
ever, was  gaining  ground,  but  not  a  foot  in  extent 
that  was  not  manured  with  blood  j  frequently  ta 
fuch  a  degree  that  even  the  furious  zealots  them- 
felves,  though  hardened  by  the  praftice  of  the 
times,  flood  aghaft  at  the  fight,  and  feemed  to 
relent.  Thus,  in  the  year  12 10,  when  the  burg 
of 'Viliende  (Fellin)  was  brought  to  fubmiffion  by 
compromife,  the  fortrefs  was  full  of  dead  bodies, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  garrifon  difabled  by 
wounds.  The  firft  thing  the  conquerors  did  was 
only  to  fprinkle  them  ail  with  holy  water,  and  theit 
proceeded  to  inftruft  the  heathen  in  the  firft  rudi- 
ments of  chriftianity.  At  other  times  they  ufed 
firft  to  baptize  ^  for  this  once,  however,  they 
deferred  it  a  little,  becaufe,  fays  the  annaKft,  too' 
much  blood  had  been  fhed.  Leal  was  converted* 
by  fire.  The  outworks  haing  been  previoufly  burnt 
by  the  Germans,  the  befieged  endeavoured  ta 
move  the  enemy  to  retire  by  an  offer  of  money : 
but  this  they  rejeded,  at  the  fame  time  ailuiing 
them,  that  they  wifhed  for  nothing  more  than'  that 
they  would  allow  themfelves  to  be  baptized,  that 
they  might  be  reconciled  with  the  great  Pacificator,- 
and  become  their  brethren  as  well  in  the  prefent  as 

10 


in  the  future  world.  The  Efihomans  (tiil  held 
out ;  but  the  fire  w;as  fpreadmg  feir  and  wide ;  and 
in  order  not  to  be  burned,  they  requeiled  to  be 
baptized.  Was  it  furprizing,  that  fuch  profelytes 
adhered  to  the  faith  no  longer  than  till  the  apoftolic 
incendiary  had  quitted  their  borders  i 

It  would  be  tirefome  {o  purfue  the  fubjed :  there- 
fore only  a  few  traits  more>  as  being  eminently 
charaderiflic. 

Ungannia  [the  diftrid  of  Dorpat]  and  Saccala 
[the  country  round  FcUinJ  were  in  1214  reduced 
to  chriilianity.  Rotalia  [the  Strand vyckj  was 
likewife  to  be  compelled  to  adopt  it,  and  rhe  Ger* 
mans  were  befieging  a  ftrong  caftle  in  that  diftrid. 
After  a  brave  refiftance  the  Efthonians  were  forced  to 
furrender  for  want  of  provifions  and  water.  Thi» 
they  did  on  the  ufual  terms  of  fubmittiqg  to  baptiim. 
Twenty  days  afterwards  a  pried  was  fent  to  them* 
Concerning  any  previous  inftrudion  we  find  nothing 
recorded.  He  merely  alked.  Will  ye  renounce 
idolatry  and  believe  in  the  only  God  of  the 
chriftians  ?  They  anfwered.  Yes.  On  which  he 
poured  water  on  them>  faying  the  words :  Ye  are 
therefore  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  father,  the 
fon,  and  the  holy-ghoft.  With  this  the  whole  of 
the  grand  bufmefs  ended. 

Better  regulations  however  were  foon  adopted  in 
behalf  of  the  Efthonians.  The  bifliop  of  Riga  in 
the  year  1219  fent  priefts  into  many  of  the  pro- 
vinces, who  at  lead  took  fome  pains  in  inftruding 
before  they  adminiftered  baptifm ;  it  is  neverthelefs 
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plain  from  the  precipitancy  with  which  diefe  cott-^ 
verters  proceeded  in  their  labours,  that  the  inftruc- 
tion  could  not  pofBbly  be  adequate  and  fufficient. 

Henceforward  chriftianity  made  rapid  progrefs  in 
Efthonia.  Alas,  it  did !  and  never  was  it  more 
clearly  manifefl  with  what  fpirit  the  converters  were 
animated  than  at  this  period.  Chriftianity  fumifhed 
merely  the  pretext,  all  their  induftry  and  abilities 
were  direftcd  by  the  thirft  of  dominion.  The 
Swedes  made  themfelves  mafters  of  a  part  of  Strand- 
vyck,  and  to  retain  the  people  as  fubjefts,  made 
them  chriftians.  But  in  an  attack  by  the  CBfelers 
their  whole  army  was  cut  oflF,  and  for  the  prefent 
they  abandoned  the  enterprife.  The  Danes,  who 
were  in  pofleflion  of  the  province  of  Reval,  dif- 
puted  the  right  of  the  people  of  Riga  to  baptize  in 
Efthonia,  pretending  that  they  alone  had  the  right 
of  dominion  there  j  the  two  rights  being  at  that 
time  the  lame.  However  this  fpecies  of  rivalthip 
may  be  deemed  unworthy  of  chriftianity,  ftill  more 
fo  were  the  (hocking  fcenes  which  it  occafioned. 
The  Danes  fent  into  the  heathen  villages,  whither 
their  baptifts  could  not  immediately  come,  large 
wooden  crofles  :  the  ereftion  whereof  was  for  the 
purpofe  of  informing  the  people  of  Riga  that  thefe 
places  were  already  in  occupancy.  They  carried  their 
extravagance  ftill  farther*  The  Riga  priefts  came 
once  into  an  efthonian  village,  to  whom  the  elder- 
man  faid.  Here  all  are  already  bapti2:ed.  Probably 
the  priefts  knew  that  the  Danes  could  not  yet  have 
been  here;   and  therefore  afked.   How  ?   and  by 
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whom  ?  **  Yes,  anfwered  the  Efthonlan,  fome  of 
**  our  people  were  in  a  village^  where  the  Danifii 
"  prieft  happened  to  be ;  there  he  baptizfed  us, 
*'  and  gave  us  corifecrated  water  to  take  home, 
**  that  we  might  here  baptize  ourfelves.  Accor- 
**  dingly  we  have  fprinklcd  our  wires  and  thiU 
"  dren  with  it,  and  what  need  is  there  then  of  a 
"  new  baptifm  ?"  Certainly,  what  need  of  a  new 
one  ?  but  in  the  circumftances  which  the  new  con- 
verts exhibited,"  why  even  the  firft  ?  The  manner 
of  proceeding  was  in  this  inftance  only  abfurd  ;  the 
Danes  in  other  places  carried  it  to  a  criminal  aft; 
They  hanged  an  elderman  of  Vierland  for  having 
caufed  himfelf  to  be  baptized  by  the  men  of  Riga, 
and  given  them  his  fon  as  a  hoftage.  An  accom- 
modation, indeed,  was  entered  into  between  the 
Germans  and  the  Danes,  whereby  the  latter  re- 
nounced the  paramount  lordfliip  over  Efthonia  which 
had  been  conquered  by  the  knights  :  yet  tranquil- 
lity was  of  no  longer  duration,  than  while  one  party 
or  the  other  felt  itfelf  too  weak  for  beginning  the 
attack.  When  they  had  once  found  a  fit  opportu- 
nity their  reciprocal  feuds  were  recommenced.  A 
papal  legate  who  came  to  Riga  in  12:25,  and  gained 
great  reputation  by  his  manner  of  treating  the  new 
converts,  took  all  poffible  pains  to  reconcile  the 
contending  parties :  but  always  without  any  lading 
e&tt.  On  the  contrary,  his  prefence  was  the  in- 
nocent occafion  of  frefli  adts  of  bafenefs  in  the 
Danes.  For  as  foon  as  he  was  gone,  they  fet  up 
an  itnpoflor  as  legate  from  the  pope,  who  formally 

put 
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put  the  knights  under  a  bana,  and  employed  the 
zeal  of  the  new  converts  io  behalf  of  the  church, 
to  incite  them  to  extesmioate  their  converters* 
The£e  contentions  laited  till  towards  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  Livonia  and  Eflhonia  were 
baptized }  even  QElfel^  by  the  campaign  of  12275 
was  brought  under  the  yoke  of  the  chriiUans,  and 
at  the  middle  of  that  century  there  were  only  in 
Courland  a  few  nominal  heathens :  in  reality  indeed 
there  were  infinitely  more.  Five  biihoprics  .were 
at  that  time  in  the  new-converted  provinces  j  Riga, 
Dorpat,  CEfel,  Selburg,  and  Reval. 

Confidering  the  whole  of  this  bufmefs  of  conver- 
fion,  are  we  to  be  furprifed  at  the  frequent  relapfcs 
of  thofe  who  had  been  baptized  ?  And  is  it  any  won- 
der that  an  edifice  conftrufted  on  fo  weak  a  founda- 
tion fhould,  even  after  fo  many  centuries  are  elapfed, 
difcover  no  traces  of  its  origin  ?  That  thefe  pro- 
vinces were  in  the  fequel  almoft  unintetruptedly  ra- 
vaged by  bloody  wars,  domeflic  and  foreign,  that 
the  natives  in  various  parts  ftill  figh  under  an  oppref- 
fion,  of  which  it  is  thought  a  fufficientjuftiftcation  to 
lay  that  itis  not  equal  to  the  negro  flavery  j  that  many 
a  man  is  made  a  teacher  of  a  congregation,  who 
fcarccly  underftands  the  firft  elements  of  the  lan- 
guage of  his  people:  —  all  this,  and  much  more, 
contribute  greatly  to  the  deplorable  appearance,  of 
which  of  late  fome  honeft  and  enlightened  preachers 
of  thefe  provinces  have  publicly  complained :  but  itis 
no  lefs  certain  that  it  is  greatly  owing  to  the  methods 
taken  for  converting  our  heathen  at  the  beginning 
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of  the  thirteenth  century »  that  ftill  at  the  clore  of 
the  eighteenth  fq  many  remains  of  paganilm  are 
found  among  the  Lettes  and  Efthonians  *. 

In  the  year  1522,  the  reformation  forced  its  way 
into  Lieiland,  by  a  preacher,  who,  on  being  driven 
oat  of  Pomerania,  had  fled  to  Riga,  named  Andreas 
Knoepken,  or  Knopf.  It  quickly  fpread  itfdf  far 
and  wide,  and  was  even  favoured  by  the  order.  All 
followed  Luther's  dodrine ;  and  the  popi/h  ritual, 
afterwards  patronifed  on  the  part  of  Poland^  had^ 
on  the  whole,  no  influence  to  its  detriment.  Dur- 
ing the  fovereignty  of  Sweden  over  thefe  regions, 
a  law  .was  enaded,  that  whoever  deviated  from  the 
dodrine  contained  in  the  fymbolical  books,  (hould 
be  incapable  of  inheriting  any  lands  or  dues  for 
ever.  Every  other  religious  pradice  was  prohibited, 
and  even  to  be  pr^fent  at  it,  under  the  penalty  of  a 
hundred  dollars  in  filver. 

By  the  loth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Nyftadt,  the 
greek  religion  is  fecured  in  the  free  exercife  of  its 
rites.     In  Riga   there  is    a  church  fpr   the  ufe 

*  Da3  RufiCfche  rexch,  oder  mcrkwurdigkeiten  aus  der  ge- 
fchichte,  geographic  und  naturkunde  aller  dcr  lender,  die  jttzt 
zur  ruififchen  monarchie  gehoeren,  von  Karl  Gottlob  Sonntag, 
oberpaftor  an  der  Jacob's  kirche  zu  Riga,  torn.  i.  p.  739  &  fqq. 
p.  267,  6l  fqq.  The  moft  credible  voucher  for  th^  tranfadiooi 
of  thoTe  times  Is  undoubtedly  Henry  the  Lette.  Amdt's  chro- 
nicle, part  i.  p.  I  —45.  Hiseroe  has  made  ufe  of  them ;  Kelch 
and  Ruflbf  relate  the  circumftances  more  fully,  but  their  fources 
are  not  always  to  be  relied  on.  Gadebufch  gives  the  refult  of 
the  hiflorical  critiques  on  the  produAions  of  this  period.  Xafo* 
nian  year-books,  part  i.  fe£l«  i.  p.  13—43. 
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of  the  Calvinifts ;  the  catholics  have  not  as  yet 
built  themfelves  a  proper  churchi  but  perform  their 
worfhip  in  a  houfe  fitted  up  for  that  purpofe.  In 
Uefland  it  may  be  juftly  faid,  that  every  man  may 
follow  his  own  perfuadon  in  matters  of  religion 
without  the  lead  moleftation. 

In  Liefland  count  Zinzendorf  found  alfo  many 
friends  to  his  church'-inftitution.  Its  rapid  progrefs, 
indeed,  attrafted  the  notice  of  government.  Two 
of  their  followers,  Eberhard  Gutflef,  fuperintendant 
of  CEfel,  and  another,  a  preacher  of  that  place,  on 
account  of  certain  charges  laid  againft  them,  were 
brought  to  St.  Peterfburg  in  1747,  v^ith  two  other 
brethren,  where  the  firft  died  in  prifon  of  ficknefs  in 
1749,  and  the  other  was  fet  at  liberty  in  1762. 
Since  that  event  nothing  has  ever  been  attempted 
againft  the  members  of  that  fraternity. 

Having  already  extended  this  feftion  beyond  what 
the  limits  I  propofed  to  myfelf  will  properly  allow, 
I  ihall  therefore  conclude  with  fomewhat  concern- 
ing their  language. 

'  Mr.  Hupel,  to  whofe  laborious  refearches  the 
world  is  under  great  obligations,  gives  the  follow- 
ing extrad  of  a  letter  from  M.  Pritzbuer,  provoft 
of  Marienburg :  "  A  provoft  of  Mecklenburg,  of 
the  name  of  Frank,  has  written  an  account  of 
Mecklenburg.  In  the  fifth  century  of  his  hiftory 
I  find  the  lettifli  paternofter  in  Mecklenburg. 
Making  allowance  for  the  lac^  improvements  of 
the  language,  the  imperfeft  knowledge  of  it  in  the 
firft  promulgators  of  chriftianity,  the  miftakes  from 
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frequ^t  traafcribing  or  printing,  th^  ftill  •  ufual 
drawling  out  or  expanding  pf  the  words,  and  the 
changing  of  fome  vowels,  as  a  into  o,  alfo  oJnto 
oa,  and  ee  into  i,  as  is  cuftomaryin  thefe  parts,  I 
conceive  the  matter  to  be  very  clear.  I  will  there;- 
fore  fubjoin  it  as  it  comes  to  me,  together  with  the. 
correfponding  words  as  jthey  are  now  in  ufe : 

I .  The  old  vendifh  : 
2-  The  prefent  words  : 

1.  eeihan      debbes ; 

2.  cekfhan    debbefim ; 
in  heaven ; 

I*  enach     mums     tows     valflibs ;      tows     proatz     bu9.      la 
2.  cenhk      mums     taws     valAiba ;      taws     prahtz     buhs    ka 
come      to  us      thy      kingdom ;  thy      will         be        aa 

1.  ecflian       dcbbes        ta    wurfam  femmes;    mafle    deinifhe 

2.  eekflian    debbefim    ta    wirfu      femmes;    muhfu  deenifhka 
ia  heaven        fo    on  earth;        our        daily 

1 .  mayfe    dos        mums    Hioden ;      pammate    mums    tnufle 

2.  maifi      dohdi     mums    (hodeen ;     pametti      mums    muhfu 
bread     give        us  to-day;       remit  us  our 


Tabes 

musy. 

*             # 

tu,       e% 

Tehvs 

muhfui 

kas 

tu         efli 

Father 

our, 

who'« 

thou    art 

fia        ' 

fvetitz 

tows 

.  taretz  s 

effus  • 

fvetitihtz 

taws 

vahrds  i 

be 

hallowed 

thy 

name; 

%•  grakhe,       ka 

a.  grehkusj     ka 

fins,  as 

J.  ne      wedde 
2.  ne      weddi 
not    lead 

1.  mums  nu 

2.  mubs    no 
tts         from 


mes        pammat        mufle  paradacken ; 

mehs      pamettam     muhfu  paradneekeem; 

we         remit  our  debtors; 

mums  louna      badeke;  pet    paffartza 

muhs  launa     kahrdinaOiana ;  bet'   paflargi 

us  in  evil    temptation;  but    deliver 

wufle  loune. 

wiffa  launa. 

all  «vil. 
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The  Livifli  language  is  indeed  itill  in  being ;  but, 
as  it  is  confined  folely  to  the  bodrs  in  Salis,  a  craft 
not  more  than  fcven  engliih  miles  in  length  on  the 
coaft  of  the  Bsddc^  and  they  fo  mixed  vith  the 
Lettes^  that  they  might  rather  be  called  Lettes  than 
Liefr^  is  in  danger  of  becoming,  in  no  long  fpace 
of  time,  altdgedier  extin£^,  k  may  not  be  totally 
ulelels  to  preferre  fuch  words  and  phrafes  as  Mr. 
▼on  Efleni  faperior  paftor  at  Riga,  was  able  to 
gather  np  amongft  them. 


Gody  Tmmni 

The  bm^feivm 
The  moon,  hh 
A  ftar,  t^bd 
A  cl0ud,/fAtt/ 
Jijin,vsime 
RaittboWf  viekrtatr 
The  earthy  mai 

Man,  fNMf 
The  (ovl,jfengi 
TkthodjtUt 
The  bead,  pek 
The  hand,  iehfi 
The  foot,  jaJ^e 
'Fidk.offa 
Bones*  lui 
A  garment,  9amf€ 
A  pelice,  kaejkm 
Troufers,  vfadit 
Stockings*  fucha 
'BaQ^»»f(^kad 
Shoes*  kenge 
The  town^  mac 


The  vOIagCy  iliir& 
•The  houfct  ohne 
The  church,  pakodda 
The  preacher,  f€p 
Hu(band,  mebs 
Wife,  mine 
Child,  lapfe 
Father,  yfs 
Mother,  yemmad 
Son,  pphge 
Daughter,  tuhta 
Horfe,  uhhi 
Mare,  keeve 
Foal,  vabrft 
Ox,  ebrge 
Cow,  neema 
Calf,  vm/tas 
Ram,  ohms 
Sheep,  kmm^i 
Itamb,  lammAm 
Boar,  oriai 
SyrinCfJhicia 
tig^porrafi 
Goofe,  tohs 
Duck,  fuhl 


Cocl^ 
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Hen,  kanna 

Net,  t»/;g5f 
'Boat,  lata 
Sea,  mrrr 
River,  jfo^ 

Mountain,  faaU 
Stone,  Mhv 
Bread,  U&e 

Butter,  vttit 

*yc»  rugiJ 
Sarley,  o^reJ 
Oats,  iaird 
Wheat,  ntfud 
fcBS^yehmde 
fkAXkSf  puhhad 

Tttrnips,  naggrttd 
Flax,  Hmtad 
jieinp,  ianne 
Garden,  tarrm 
Apple,  uwimMre 
Table,  hbdi 
Stool,  krefle 
Bench,  fenke 
Candle,  itiiiiuW 
Caodleftick,  lucktcr 
The  door,  vrl 
The  windov,  leep 
To  hope,  kdht^ 
To  hear,  itf/tgy 
To  (ee,  iir<3 
To  taile,,/hpKri(6 
7*0  (m^t  /i^tfi 


To  feel,  «ii3i?i4f 
To  ffOf  leeh 
To  pafs,  brau%m4 
'  To  ride,  rofatf 
To  fow,  kiulM 

To  fit,  ^£?^ 

To  ftand,  rwtai 
TocdXiprtiiz 

To  obey,  kuU 
To  loTe,  mi/fi^ 
To  hate,  nUuS 
To  ten,  utJtt^ 
To  fpeak,  ^i^ri         ^ 
To  think,  fmttlu5 
To  aik,  iiujut      ' 
Good  moraiagr,  jn  imaga 
Good  ixffyopaeva 
Good  evening,  yo  iddug 
What  are  you   doing?   mii  ief 
jutietr 

Are  you  in  health  i  hu  ta  Urud 

obAr 
JLet  us  go,  vbrgem  ked 
pome    with    me,   tu^^d  min 

imb 
Sxzy  htrCf  feed  iem 
Farewell,  illi^idiemmh 
Good  night,  maggo  terroms 
To    keep    a    wedding,    iafen 

fiddahym 
To  curfe,  wmmtp 
The    devil    fetch    thee»    votba 

feid  kurre 
May   thunder   ^11  thee,  fuiki 

las  tei  robg 
That  is  certainly  (fi^e,   fe  om 

fobdfi  en  toii^ 


-      ) 
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Indicative  mood. 


^    C  S.  Minna  om,  I  cm. 

Sinna  om,  thou  art. 
Tcmma  om,  he  is. 


11 


S.  Minna  oil,  I  was. 
Sinna  oil,  thou  waft. 
Temma  oil,  he  was. 


Perfea 
Plufquamperf 


.} 


car^nt. 


"S.  Minna  lime,     I  fhall 
or  will  be. 
Sinna  lime,  thou  (halt 

or  wilt  be; 
Temma  lime,  he  fhall 
or  will  be. 


PL  Mee  ommei  we  arc. 
Tec  oti,  yc  are, 
Nemmat,  or  need  toift,  they 

are. 

PI.  Mee  olmc,  we  were.    • 
Tec  olte,  ye  were. 
Nemmat,  or  need  cite,  they 
were 


PI  Mee     lime,     we .  (hall    or 

will  be. 
Tec   lime,    ye  fhall  or  wiH 

be. 
Nemmat,  or  need  lime,  they 

fhall  or  will  be. 


a. 

B 


Conjunctive  mood. 
-S.  Minna  olgfka,  I  Ihould    PI.  Mee  olgflca,  we  fhould  have 


have  b^'en. 
Sinna     olgfka,     thou 

fhouUfl  have  been. 
Temma     olgflca,     he 

(hould  have  been. 


All  the  other  tcnfcs  arc  wanting. 

Imperative:  0th,  be  thou. 
Infinitive:  Olde,  to  be. 


been. 
Tec  olgfka.  ye  fhould  have 

been. 
Nemmat,  or  need  olgfka,  they 

fhould  have  been. 


Othe  toi,  be  ye. 


I  have  before  me  a  colleftion  made  by  the  paftor 
of  another  parifli  ;  but,  as  the  reader  will  probably 
think  the  foregoing  fpecimen  quite  fufficient,  I  fhall 
here  t^minate  this  article. 
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SECTION    III. 

■ 

Mongoles. 

From  the  cold  northerii  regions  of  the  Finns, 
we  now  proceed  acrofs  the  fouth-eaftern  afiatic 
fteppes  to  the  confines  of  modern  Siberia,  there 
to  trace  out  the  primitive  feat  of  a  nation,  once 
the  terror  and  the  fcourge  of  more  than  one  quarter 
of  the  world,  which  has  fpread  itfelf  over  a  great 
part  of  both  the  northern  and  fouthern  hemifpheres, 
and  whofe  furious  third  of  conqueft,  for  feveral 
ages  together,  has  plunged  Ruilia  i^to  diflblution 
^d  ruin. 

The  Mongoles  •,  a  nation  remarkable  as  the 
difturbers  of  the  world,  everywhere  extended  their 
ravages,  as  if  the  annihilation  of  the  human  race 
had  been  their  ultimate  objeft.  Had  not  their 
violences  brought  about  revolutions  in  the  flate  of 
governments  and  of  mankind,  and  produced  con- 
fequences  that  are  flill  vifible,  the  hiflorian  would 
pever  have  profaned  his  pen  by  recording  the 
^atailrophes  of  chefe  barbarians,  and  their  bloody 

•  That,  contrary  to  the  ufual  pofitlon  of  the  nations  of  Ruflia, 
the  Mongoliaps  are  treated  of  before  the  I'artars,  is,  becaufe  the 
events  that  befel  the  latter,  inafmuch  as  they  concern  the  ruflian 
empire,  are  comprehended  in  the  mongolian  hiflory,  by  which 
method  the  fucceeding  account  of  the  tartarian  nations  is  ren- 
dered more  eafy  and  familiar. 

x>  D  4  trophies 
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trophies  would  long  ago  have  been  configned  to 
oblivion. 

The  andent  hiftory  of  the  Mongoles  is  partly 
quite  unknown  and  partly  fabulous.  In  the  ninth 
century  three  nations  appeared  roaming  about  die 
northern  fide  of  China  and  Koriea,  in  countries 
nrhereof  the  Greeks  and  Rotnans  had  never  heard : 
in  the  weft,  or  in  modern  Mongolia,  the  Mong-u, 
who  in  the  fequel  were  calied  Monk-kos  and 
Mongoles ;  farther  to  the  eaft  the  Kitan^s ;  and, 
kftly,  beyond  Korea  as  hr  as  the  Eaftern-ocean,  the 
Kiudfches  or  Kin,  who  are,  generally  fpeaking,  the 
fame  people  with  the  Tungufes,  and  the  Mandicfau 
the  prefent  fovereigns  of  China.  Thefe  three 
people,  who,  gathering  by  degrees,  grew  at  length 
to  be  great  ruling  nations,  were  at  that  time  wedc 
and  inconfiderable.  In  the  tenth  century  the  Kitanes 
firft  fubdued  the  two  other  nations,  and  then  the 
northern  provinces  of  China.  The  Niudfches, 
however,  foon  rofe  in  rebellion  againft  them,  were 
called  in  to  their  affiftance  by  the  Chinefe,  and  now 
got  the  upperhand  of  them  as  well  as  of  the  Kitanes« 
Upon  this,  a  part  of  the  latter  retreated  weltwards, 
and  took  pofTeflion  of  the  leflcr  Bukharia,  where 
they  have  fince  bore  the  name  of  Karakitans  or 
Karakitayans.  In  the  mean  time  the  Niudfches 
ruled  over  the  north  of  China  and  the  Mongoley 
as  far  as  the  £aftern>ocean.  The  Mongoles  were 
divided  into  feveral  hordes^  who^  notwithftanding 
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the  fupremacy  of  the  Niudfches,  had  their  own 
khans.  It  was  one  of  thefe  petty  princes,  Te- 
mudfchin,  who,  under  the  name  of  Tfchinghis-khan, 
became  the  founder  of  a  new  monarchy,  and  one  of 
the  moft  memorable  ravagers  of  the  world. 

Temudfchin  was  thirteen  years  old  when,  on  the  , 
death  of  his  father  in  i  j  76,  he  became  fovereign  of 
forty  thoufand  families :  but,  amidft  the  fanguinary 
quarrels  that  broke  out  aipong  the  khans  of  the 
different  hordes,  he  fodn  found  means  by  his  bravery 
and  fortitude  to  render  himfelf  the  moft  powerful 
prince  of  the  whole  Mongoley.  In  order  completely 
to  become  the  general  khan,  and  to  enable  himfelf 
to  put  in  execution  the  great  plans  of  conquefl:  that 
were  batching  in  his  reftlefs  mind,  he  had  recourfe 
to  the  patronage  of  fuperftition,  as  the  moft  effectual 
means  to  defpotifm.  At  a  grand  council,  which, 
in  1 206,  was  held  at  the  fources  of  the  river  Onon, 
a  khodfha  or  fage,  who  palTed  among  the  people 
for  a  prophet  and  favourite  of  the  deity,  publicly 
entered,  announcing  to  him  the  dominion  of  the 
world,  and  requiring  him,  on  the  part  of  God« 
to  aifume  henceforward  the  appellative  of  Tfchin- 
ghis-khan. 

Thus  it  was  that  TfcWnghis  began  his  formidable 
career,  which  lafted  twenty  years ;  during  which 
time  he  defolated  the  countries  and  fubjugated  the 
people  from  the  Mongoley  and  from  China  to  the 
farther  Afia,  and  in  Europe  quite  up  to  the  fhores 

of 
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of  the  Dniepr.  If,  however,  we  flop  a  moment  to 
examine  the  condition  of  the  european  and  the 
afiatic  dates  at  that  period,  we  fhall  no  longer  be 
aftoniflied  at  the  progrefs  made  by  the  arms  of 
Tfchinghis,  bdt  fhall  rather  fee  caufe  for  furptifc 
that  they  penetrated  no  farther.  We  (hall  not  here 
detain  the  reader  with  the  detail  of  his  viftories  and 
conquefts,  but  Ihall  only  obfervejn  general  the 
rapid  agqrandizement  of  the  mongolian  monarchy, 
and  particularly  as  it  flood  in  relation  to  the  ruffian 
ftatc. 

In  the  firfl  three  years  of  his  warfare  Tfchinghis 
fubdued  the  Naimanes,  Xirghlfes^  and  the  other 
tartarian  hordes.  He  received  the  voluntary  fubr 
miffion  of  the  Igures,  a  poliflied  nation  who 
communicated  the  art  of  writing  to  the  Mon- 
goles,  from  whom  afterwards  the  Mandfchu  re- 
ceived it.  About  the  fame  time  Tfchinghis  preffed 
forward  into  the  north-weftern  parts  of  China, 
and  made  the  king  of  Tangut  his  vafTal.  Soon 
after  this  he  turned  his  arms  againfl  the  Niud- 
fches,  proceeding  in  his  conquefls,  murders,  and 
rapine,  as  far  as  the  capital  of  Irnking,  forced 
it  to  furrender,  and  found  in  it  the  wife  Ilid- 
fchutzay  *,  a  truly  great  and  noble-minded  man, 
whom  he  made  his  firft  ofiicer  of  flate  ;  and  who, 

*  This  man,  however  harlh  his  name  may  fouftd,  highly  me- 
rits to  live  In  the  hearts  of  all  the  friends  of  mankind  ;  he  waa 
a  dcrccndant  of  the  dcthioncd  imperial  houfc  of  the  Kilanes. 

no^ 
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tiof  only  refcucd  feveral  milHons  of  pcrfons  from 
their  impending  fate,  that  would  othcrwifc  have 
Fallen  viftims  to  the  favage  Mongoles,  but  who  alfo 
may  juftly  be  (aid  to  have  created  the  mongolian 
ftate,'  by  poli(hing  the  manners  of  that  people,  and, 
as  far  as  hb  was  able,  difleminating  the  arts  and  the 
fciences  among  them. 

•  While  the  Mongolian  army  was  fighting  againft 
the  Niudfches,  in  12 17,  the  flames  of  war  broke 
but  with  increafing  fury  on  the  weftern  fide  of 
the  mongolian  empire,  which  in  the  fequel  commu- 
nicated to  all  the  countries  round,  and  the  Mon- 
gr>le5  advanced  to  nether  Afia^  and  thence  again  to 
Europe.  —  Kefchluk,  king  of  the  Naimanes,  who 
had  conquered  Karakirai,  rouzed  the  Kanglians  % 
the  Kaptfchaks,  the  Kitanes,  and  feveral  adjacent 
nations,  to  take  up  arms  againll  the  conqueror. 
Tfchinghis,  upon  this,  committed  the  profccution 
of  the  other  wars  to  his  fon  Tufchi  and  various  com- 
manders,  while  himfelf  marched  agahift  Kefchluk, 
whom  he  defeated,  and  the  country  fubniitted  after 
a  (hort  refinance.  He  now  haftened  to  meet. the 
fuhan  of  Khovarefm  t,  who  had  caufed  his  ambafla- 
dbr  to  be  flain.  This  prince  was  undoubtedly  his 
mightieft  and  moft  dangerous  adverfary ;  but  he 

*  Thcfe  arc  the  Pctfchcncgrans,  as  they  are  called  by  th 
rufiian  and  pollih   chronologills.     1  hey  denominate   thcmfclvct 
Kangar  or  Kangli. 

t  Khovarefm  was  a  (late  torn  ofF  from  the  great  empire  of 
Sddfchuk,  which  had  been  founded  by  turkifh  nations. 

was 
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was  likewife  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  moagpUu 
conqueror.  In  the  year  1220  the  capital  Khava- 
refm  wa$  captured,  on  urhich  occallon  the  nc^nber 
of  the  killed  amounted  to  upwards  of  a  himdrcd 
thoufaad  perfons,  aod  every  mongolian  warxipjr 
received  £3ur^and-twenty  flave$  to  hts  fliarc. 

About  the  fame  time  all  the  .countries  and  nations 
round  as  far  as  the  Oxus  fubmitted  to  his  arms« 
Tfchinghis  now  difpatched  ^  army  acrofs  tha;t  river, 
who  took  KhoroDuij  and  drove  the  new  khovaref- 
iwui  fuhan  to  India.  A  fecond  was  flill  continually 
f^hting  in  China  againil  the  Niudfches ;  a  third 
was  making  conquefts  in  Kaptfcha]^,  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  Cafpian,  and  even  a  fourth,  which  had 
already  reduced  the  countries  on  the  fouth  fifle  of 
that  tea,  was  now  advancing  againft  the  Kaptfchaks^ 
This  is  the  army  which  proceeded  quite  yp  to  the 
Dniepr.  The  Alanes,  or  Dagbeftanians,  were  al- 
ready  conquered,  and  the  fierce  Mongoles  were  ftill 
prefling  hard  on  thofe  Kaptfchaksj  which  in  th^ 
ruffian  year-books  are  called  Polavtzes,  on  their 
retreat  to  the  rui&an  borders  with  the  grand-prince 
c^  Kief,  and  now  widi  united  forces  fell  upon  the 
common  foe.  Unhappily  here  alfo  the  fottune  of 
war  decided  in  favour  of  the  m(H]^oli.a|i  ravages. 
In  1223  the  Polovtzes  and  Ruflians  loft  the  great 
battle  on  the  Kalka  *,  and  were  purfued  as  fisu*  a« 

• 

'*  This  battle  coft  fix  ruffian  princes  their  livesi  and  fcarcelj 
the  tenth  part  of  the  army  returned. 

the 
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the  Dniepr  by  the  Mongoles,  who,  however,  this 
time  did  not  {)enettate  into  Ruilia ;  but,  kiden  with 
immenfe  booty,  returned  by  Kaptfchak  to  Bukharia^ 
to  the  great  Tfchinghis. 

tn  this  very  year,  from  which  we  date  the  com- 
mencement of  the  moft  unfortunate  period    for 
Ruilia,   Tfchinghis   convoked  a  general   diet,    in 
which  the  form  of  government  to  be  adopted  for 
the  conquered  countries  was  fettled*.     This   in- 
fatiable  conqueror,  like  Alexander,*  had  formed  the 
plan  of  penetrating  into  India ;  but  here  alfb  the 
fame  thing  happened  to  him  as  to  his  grecian  pre- 
deccflbr :   the  army  refufed  to  proceed  farther.  — 
After  an  abfence  of  feven  years,  Tfchinghis,  in  1 225, 
returned  to  his  Mongoley  ;  but  prefently  after,  that 
is,  in  the  following  year,  he  found  himfelf  obliged 
to   undertake   a  campaign  againft  the  rebellious 
Tangut.    The  Mongoles  penetrated  acrofs  the  great 
fandy  defert  into  that  country,  and  were  viftorious 
everywhere ;  the  royal  race  was  exterminated,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  flaughtered  in  fuch  fhocking 
multitudes,  that  fcarcely  one  in  fifty  was  fpared. 
After  this  conqueft,  Tfchinghis  had  juft  conceived 
the  idea  of  putting  an  end  to  the  empire  of  the 

*  What  fort  oF  a  fpirit  prcfidcd  in  this  alTembly  may  be  judged 
of  by  a  fingle  circumftance.  Some  .of  the  grandees  advifed 
Tfchinghta  to  exterminate  all  the  Inhabitants  of  the  conquered 
countries  in  China  ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Ilidfchutzay 
put  afide  the  propofal. 

Niudfches 
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Niudfches  in*  China,  when  death,  in  1227,  fur- 
prifed  this  deftroyer  m  the  midft  of  his  dreadful 
projects. 

Tfchinghis  had  bequeathed  to  his  fon  Oktay  the 
fovereignty  of  his  dominions ;  but  this  prince,  as 
well  as  his  three  fucceflbrs,  were  properly  no  more 
than  the  grand  khans  of  the  prodigious  mongoliaa 
empire,  with  whom  their  brothers  and  relations  at 
the  fame  time  reigned  in  large  tradls  of  country 
as  princes,  though  dependent  on  the  grand- 
khanate  *. 

Oktay  firfl:  put  an  end  to  the  empire  of  the 
Niudfches  in  China,  and  reduced  the  whole  northern 
China  to  his  authority.  Shortly  after  this  he  made 
war  upon  the  kings  of  Korea  f ,  who  had  rifen  up 
againft  his  fupremacy,  and  now  took  the  refolution. 
With  an  army  of  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of 

•  Tfchinghis  la  hi8  lifetime  had  made  the  following  fcttlc- 
nient  among  his  four  fons :  i.  Oktay  to  be  grand-khan^  and  to 
have  the  Mongolcy,  Tangut,  and  the  countries  already  taken 
from  the  Niudfches.  2.  Taulai  obtained  Khorafan,  the  reft  of 
Ferfia,  and  the  Indian  conqueds.  3.  Dfchagatai  had  the  greater 
and  the  lefs  Bukharia,  Turfan,  the  country  of  the  IgurcSj  and  a 
part  of  the  prcfent  Kalmuckey.  4.  Baaty,  a  nephew  of 
Tfchinghis,  whofe  father  was  already  dead,  received  Kaptfchak, 
or  the  countries  on  the  noith  fide  of  the  Cafpian,  with  all  the 
conquelU  thenceforth  to  be  made  on  the  european  fide. 

•j"  This  title  will  be  fiirprlfing  to  none  who  know  that  it  vrdj^ 
a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Mongoles  to  leave  an  apparent  dignity 
to  tl«  princes  in  the  conquered  countries,  as  they  alfo  did  in  RufTia, 

men. 
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mert,  to  overrun  the  world  from  one  end  of  our 
heraifphere  to  the  other.  Putting  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  fix  hundred  thoufand  of  his  troops  he 
inarched  againft  the  dynafty  of  Song  in  fouthern 
Chma  ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  the  main  body  of 
his  army,  under  the  command  of  his  fon  Kayuk 
and  his  nephews  Baaty  and  Manku,  proceeded  co- 
the  weft.  On  their  progrefs  they  fubdued  the  Tfcher- 
kaffes  and  Avkhafes,  penetrated  the  Bafchki^ey,  into 
Kazan  and  Bulgaria,  and  finally  came  to  Mofco. 
Fourteen  ruflian  towns  were  burnt  in  one  month 
{[February  1238]  :  Baaty  puihed  on  towards  Nov- 
gorod, and  ordered  all  the  inhabitants  on  his  pafTage 
to  be  maflacred.  However,  while  yet  a  hundred 
▼erfts  from  Novgorod  he  fuddenly  turned  about, 
and  haftened  back  to  the  regions  of  the  Polovtzes 
and  Bulgarians  on  the  Volga.  After  feveral  re- 
peated attacks  from  the  Mongoles,  each  of  which 
exceeded  the  former  in  cruelty,  moft  of  the  ruffian 
princes  ran  off  to  Poland  and  Hungary,  and  left  the 
di^irited  people  to  the  fury  of  thefe  military  bar- 
barians. At  length,  after  a  defperate  refiftance  of 
ten  weeks.  Kief  furrendered  [1240],  and  received  a 
mongolian  viceroy.  The  grand-prince  of  Vladimir 
did  homage  to  the  khan  of  Kaptfchak,  who  con^ 
firmed  him  in  his  government  and  in  the  paramount 
lordfliip  over  the  pther  princes.  However,  they 
made  a  voluntary  fubmiffion  of  thcmfelves  to  thp 
mongolian  fupremacy,  that  they  might  not  be  the  - 
4  vafTaU 
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vaiTals  of  their  brethren.     All  Ruilia,  except  Nov- 
gorod, was  now  tributary  to  the  Mongoles,  who 
appointed  viceroys  everywhere,  though  without  ex- 
pelling  the  ruffian  princes.    Baaty  khan,  by  two 
great  armies,  ravaged  Poland,  Silefia,  and  Moravia ; 
marched  himfelf  with  a  third  to  Hungary,  pillaged 
and  imurdered  all  around,  both  here  and  in  Sla* 
vonia,  Bofnia,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria  ;  and  then,  by 
a  three  years  abfence,  gave  fome  refpite  to  the 
plundered  and  defoiated  provinces  of  Ruif&a. 
^    At  the  fame -time,  while  the  Mongc^es  were  com- 
mitting fuch  horrors  in  Europe,  and  were  prole* 
cuting  the  war  againft  the  Koreans  and  the  foutfaem 
Chinefe,  they  overran  likewife  the  hither  Aiia  with 
their  numberlefs  hofts.     Oktay  had  fummoned  in 
vain  the  feldfchukian  fulcan  of  Ic<»ium  to  do  him 
homage ;  he  now  fent  a  ftronger  force  thro«igh 
Tfcherkaifia,  to  make  an  incurfion  upon  Armenia. 
The  Mongoles  penetrated  into  the  r^oss  of  Arheb, 
marched  through  Niniveb,  approached  Bagdat,  con- 
quered Erzerum,  ravaged  and  fiibjugated  fevenil 
cities  and  diftrids  of  the  lefler  Afia,  and  made  [  1 24^3 
the  fultan  of  Iconium  their  vaflal.    In  the  following 
year  they  carried  their  inroads  into  Syria,  and  came 
to  Aleppo.    However,  in  this  year  Oktay  died,  of 
the  confequences  of  a  propenfity,  worthy  of  this 
univerfal  defpot  *,  and  his  death  faved  Aiia  for  a 
time,  and  Europe  for  even 

^  He  died  by  the  effeds  of  a  fit  of  dnmkennefs^  in  hit  re> 
fidence  Karsikorum, 

8  To 
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To  the  reigri  of  ihls  odious  tyrant  an  interregnum 
fucceeded  of  four  years,  during  which  the  wife  Hid- 
fchutzay  died  of  grief  at  the  incrcafing  defobtion  of 
the  country  which  was  now  become  his  fecond  home*i 
The  fucceeding  grand-khan  Kayuk  was  bufily  cm- 
ployed  in  making  formidable  preparations  to  carry 
the  war  over  all  Europe,  when  his  fudden  death 
defeated  thefe  projefts.  — '  His  fucceflor  Mankii 
abolifhed  the  kaUphate,  and  fubjefted  the  fultan  of 
Iconium  and  all  Afia  minor,  as  far  as  the  ftraights 
of  Conftantinopic,  to  the  mongolian  .authority^ 
while  his  brother  Koblay,  as  viceroy  of  China^  pro* 
fecuted  the  war  againll  the  Song  with  vigoun 

On  Manku^d  death  \^i2S9l  I^oblay  yns  elefted 
^and-khan  i  this  prince^  however,  remained  in 
China,  and  in  manners  and  knowledge  was  a  perfe£b 
Chinefe.  The  diftance  of  the  paramount  fovereiga 
from  the  other  mongolian  flates,  which  extended 
from  the  eaftern  ocean  as  far  as  the  Dniepr  and  the 

^  'The  widow  of  Oktay,  by  whofc  intrigues  that  prince  was 
thwarted  in  all  his  ordinances,  now  fet  herfelf  up  as  regent  of 
the  empire,  in  which  ofHce  file  was  continually  making  innovations 
that  tebded  to  general  mifchief.  Thefe,  agaiiift  which  Ilid* 
fchutlay  was  ever  exerting  his  utmoft  efforts  to  no  purpofe^  were 
the  chief  caufe  of  his  yexation*  On  his  death,  inftead  of  the 
taft  treafures  that  were  expe6ted,  no  property  was  found  in  his 
pofFeffion,  except  feveral  books  compofed  by  himfclf,  on  hidory^ 
aftrononty,  and  political  oeconomy  ;  coUeAioiis  of  coins^  maps, 
pi6lures,  &c.  Who  does  not  feel  fattsfadton  at  finding  one  man. 
Worthy  of  that  name,  among  fudb  a  honid  crew  of  Uood-thtrfly 
barbarians  ? 

YOL*  I.  £  £  MediteN 
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Mediterranean  fea,  accelerated  by  difcord  and  ambi- 
tion the  diflfolution^  already  prepared,  of  this  enor« 
IBOUS  monarchy,  which  now  feparated  into  the  foU 
lowing  ftill  very  extenfive  ftates  :  i.  China.  2.  Iran; 
py  Perfia  as  far  as  the  hither  Afia.  3.  Dfchagatay  y 
io  called  after  its  founder^  as  has  been  remarked 
aboye  in  fpeaking  of  the  diviiion  under  the  fuccef* 
fors  of  Tfchinghis.     4.  Kaptfchak.     5.  Turan. 

Eoblay  renewed  the  war  with  the  Song,  which  at 
length  terminated  in  the  downfal  of  that  dynafly, 
and  the  entire  conqueft  of  the  fouthern  China.  — 
This  line  of,  the  Tfchinghifes  formed  itfelf  com- 
pletely on  the  pattern  of  the  Chinefe:  with  the 
ferocity  of  the  Mongoles,  they  lofh  alfo  their  martial 
charia£ter,  and  were  at  laft  driven  back  into  the 
Mongoley  by  the  native  dynafty  of  Ming,  where  * 
their  pofterity,  under  the  name  of  Kalkas>Mongoles, 
at  prefent  live  in  fubmiflion  to  the  fceptre  of 
the  Chinefe.  —  The  eircumftances  attending  thie 
Tfchinghifes  of  Iran  and  Tfchagatay  are  bedde  the 
limits  of  the  plan  we  propofed  to  ourfelves  in  this 
hiflorical  relation ;  but  fo  much  the  nearer  are  we 
interefled  in  the  ftates  of  Kaptfchak  and  Turan,  as 
the  revolutions  effeded  in  them  are  intimately  impli- 
cated in  the  hiflory  and  the  prefent  condition  of  the 
TuiCan  empire.  /- 

We  have  already  feefi  in  '^hat-  imnner  the  flate 
of  Kaptfchak  was  founded  by  Baaty,  the  kinlman  of 
the  great  Tfchinghis^  and  that  from  1240,  the 
greater  part  of  Ruilia  was  fubje^ed  to  thefe  princes. 

Koblay, 


itoblay,  at  the  commeueement  of  bi$  rqgn,  likewife 

made  Kaptfchak  independent }  in  purfuanse  of  thel 

example  fet  him  by  his  predcccffors  m  tegard  to  tJicl 

other  dates  of  the  mongolian  empire  i  ind  from  that 

time  forth  it  was  no  longer  the  mongolian  grand^^ 

khan,  but .  the  khan  of  Kaptfchak,  under  Mrhofe 

fupremacy  Ruffia  fubfifted  for  upwards  of  two  hun* 

dred  years*     In  order  to  re£tify  a  flight  miftake,  we 

will  here  endeavour  to  explain  how  it  happened  that 

this  mongolian  fovereignty  is  conftantly  termed  thd 

tartarian  in  the  rufSan  year-beoks.    Mongoles  and 

Tartars  are,  in  their  origin,  maniiei^s^  and  langiiage^ 

two  entirely  diftinft  nations :  but,  on  the  fubjugatibii 

of  the  generality  of  the  tartar  hordes  by  TfchinghiSj 

the  two  nations  were  ever  more 'and  more  affimi-^ 

lacing  with  each  other.      The  kaptfchak  empii'e^ 

befides  its  own  army  of  mongolian  warriors  dedltutd 

of  womeui  had  for  its  inhabitants  only  genuine 

Tartars,  and  by  little  and  little  the  troops  were  even 

completed  by  Tartars.    It  was  therefore  in  la£t  not 

only  Tartars  who  maintained  the  mongolian  (oyc^ 
teignty  over  Ruflia,  but  even  the  Mongolian^  becamd 
In  RuiTia  real  Tartats,  to  which  the  introduQion  of 
the  mohammedan  religion  into  E^apffchak,  under 
the  fudceffors  of  Baaty,  contributed  hot  a  little^ 

From  Baaty*s  time  till  the  yeai*  1441,  Kaptfchak' 
formed  a  large  and  well-compadled  (latef,  governed 
in  an  uninterrupted  fine  by  the  fucceifors  of  that 
prince.  During  the  former  half  of  that  period  thd 
ruilian  princes  made  little  or  ho  attempts  to  rid 

fi  £  a  tbemfelvef 
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thetnfelres  of  this  foreign  fovereignty ;  but  abotxt 
the  middle  of  the  foarteentk  century  the  germ  of 
decay  began  to  expand  itfelf  in  the  mongole-tartariaji 
(late.  The  throne  now,  on  every  vacancy,  had 
feveral  cotnpetitorsj  each  endeavouring  to  enforce 
his  pretenfions  by  arms,  and  the  approaching 
downfal  of  the  empire  was,  amidft  thefe  diftur* 
bances,  growing  more  apparent  fVom  day  to  day. 
The  firft  proof  of  this  was  given  by  the  ruffian  grand- 
prince  Dmitri  Donfeoy,  who,  in  the  year  1380, 
vanquiflied  the  khan  Mamai  in  a  fignal  and  bloody 
battle  on  the  Don.  Yet,  it  was  long  before  any 
confequences  favourable  to  the  Ruffians  arofe  from 
this  viflory,  and  two  years  afterwards  Mofco  was 
again  laid  wafle  by  the  Tartars.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  the  demoUtion  of  the  kaptfchak  empire 
was  haflily  advancing,  and  in  the  year  1441  it 
crumbled  into  four  fmaller  fbites,  which  in  the  fpace 
of  a  century  afterwards  lofl  themfelves  in  the 
ruffian  body  poli^,  now  liberated  from  its  yoke  and 
increafing  in  power.  Thefe  ftates  were :  i.  The 
khainate  of  Kazan.  Ivan  I.  had  already  freed  him- 
felf  from  the  fhackles  of  dependency,  which  his  pre- 
deceflbrs  had  riveted  on  this  empire,  and  reduced  the 
khan  Ahmed,  from  a  paramount  lord,  to  be  a  tribii- 
tary  vailal ;  but  Ivan's  fuccefTor  faw  his  country  yet 
ieveral  times  ravaged  by  the  Tartars  of  Kazan,  an(i. 
himfelf  under  the  neceffity  once  more  to  take  the 
oath  of  fealty.    The  complete  annihilation  of  this^ 
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tartarian  (late  was  the  work  of  Ivan  IL  who  in  2551 
united  the  empire  of  Kazan  to  RufTia  for  eyer.— 
2.  The  khanate  of  Aftrakhan  fell  two  years  later 
[i5543into  thehands  of  the  fame  vidorious  chieftain; 
who,  amidft  thefe  conqnefts,  gained  alfo  the  greater 
part  of,  3*  The  khanate  of  Kaptfchak.  That  part 
of  this  ftate,  which  upon  the  feparation  of  the  other 
three  khanates  flill  remained,  loft,  in  the  year  1506, 
its  lail  khan,  and  the  remainder  of  Kaptfchak  was 
partitioned  among  the  khans  of  the  Krimea,  of  Kazan^ , 
and  of  Aftrakhan*  4.  The  khanate  of  the  Krimea 
was  in  the  year  1783,  without  the  help  of  the  fword^ 
incorporated  by  Catharine  IL  with  the  ruflian  empire} 
and  thus  the  laft  branch  of  the  Tfchinghifes  of 
Kaptfchak  was  brought  under  the  fovereignty  of 
their  former  vaflals. 

A  fimilar  £ite  atttended  the  flate  of  Turan; 
which,  as.  we  have  already  remarked,  arofe  from  the 
ruins  of  the  huge  mongolian  empire,  during  the 
grand-khanate  of  the  Kob}ay.  A  brother  of  Baaty 
was  the  founder  of  this  ftate,  on  the  Aral-chain  of 
mountains  and  about  the  Taik,  in  countries  which 
had  been. ceded  to  him  by  the  latter,  and  which  be 
himfelf  afterw]ards  increafed  by  conquefts  in  Siberia. 
The  feries  qf  the  khans  of  Turan  clofed  with 
Kutfchum,  whO)  being  firft  defeated  by  Yermakt 
^e  famous  Kozak  of  the  I)on,  with  his  fmall  band 
of  adventurers,  afterwards  refigned  both  his  empire 
and  his  liberty  to  the  Ruffians.    By  them^  in  x  ^gS^ 
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be  was  brought  as  a  prifoner  to  Mofco,  and  the 
entire  conqueft  of  his  territories  was  completed  by 
the  fubfequent  redu£t{on  of  Siberia. 
•  'Ere  we  conclude  this  general  view  of  the  tranfr 
jiSions  of  the  Mongoles,  we  itiuft  take  notice  of  a 
conqueror  from  the  body  of  that  people,  who  formed 
the  refolution  pf  reftoring  the  fallen  monarchy,  and 
was  fo  fortunate  as  to  execute  it  irt  a  manner  worthy 
of  his  predeceffors.  This  new  deftroyer  was  called 
Timur  or  Tamerlan,  and  was  prince  of  Kefch  near 
Samarkand,  about  the  time  wh^n  the  Mongoles 
were  everywhere  difheartened,  and  were  entirely 
expelled  from  China.  His  dominion  took  it^  rife 
jrj  thj:  gre«^t  Bukharia,  ^  part  of  the  ancient 
Pfchagatay.  After  various  turns  of  forfune  •,  hf 
fucceeded  in  the  reduSion  of  that  empire ;  in  the 
year  1369,  he  received  the  homage  of  the  grandees 
iind  the  title  of  the  Sovereign  <>?  the  World.  From 
this  time  forth  Timur  became  as  great  and  general  a 
plague  as  Tfchinghis; .  In  137 1  he  invaded  Kho^ 
yarefm,  conquered  Kafchgar>  hurled  the  khan 
pf  Kaptfchak  from  the  throne^  and  fet  up  another 
^H  his  place ;  took  the  city  KhoVarefm,  and  made 
tiimfelf  mafier  of  all  Ehorafan  and  Sedfcheftan^ 
ivhile  his  |;enprals  fubdued  the  Avchanians,  and 

%  On  a  flight  which  had  oi^ce  wfll  jiigh  defeated  all  hia 
prpfpf^s  and  hftpes,  he  was  (o  poor  that  he  h^d  nothing  in  t]^e 
VQfld  but  a  fprry  horfe  and  an  pld  camel ;  he,  who  twenty  years 
afterwards  threw  the  three  quarters  of  the  old  world  into  terror, 
aitd  vlfited  them  with  defolation* 

»ptufe4 


captured  Kandahar.      At  the  clofe  of  the  ^  year 
1384,  he  put  himfclf  in  poffeffion  of  rabft  of  the 
countries  from  Perfia  to  the  borders  of  Armenia  ; 
ihortly  after  which    hie  laid  wafte  all   the  traft* 
from  Hi  as  far  as  the  Irtyfli,  routed  the  khan  of 
Kaptfchak,    marched  onward  to   the  Volga,   and 
then  returned  to  Samarkand.     On  opening  the 
campaign  of  13939  he  made  conquefts  in  fouthern 
Perfia,   took   Bagdat  and  various   other  cities  oF 
Mcfopotamia  and  Georgia,  forced  his  way  through 
Derbent  into  Eaptfchak,  ravaged  Mofco,  and  con^ 
quered  Azof;  then  profecuted  the  ftibjugation  of 
Perfia,  and  again  returned  to  Samarkand.     In  the 
year  1398  he  fet  out  upon  an  expedition  to  Indi^ 
and  crofled  the  Ganges.     At  theconmiencement  of 
the  fucceeding  century,  he  made  an  incurfion  into 
mammeluk  Syria,  conquered  Aleppo, '  Damafcusf, 
»id  once  more  Bagdat:  this  done,   he  proceeded 
again  to  Georgia,  forced  Natolia  to  furrender,  de^ 
feated  Bajazet,  made  him  his  prifbner,   and  laid 
the  emperor  of  Conftantinople,  the  fultan  of  the 
Ottomans,   and    the    Mammeluks,    under    heavy 
contributioas.    After  this  he  made  another  expe^ 
dition  to  Georgia }  and,  in  1404,  repined  again  to 
Samarkand.    At  this  place  he  was^  attacked   by 
a  fevere  and  tedious  illnefs  which  terminated  in 
his  death,  jufl:  as  he  was  forming  the  projeft  of 
inarching  to  China,  there  to  reftore  the  dominioa 
of  the  Mongoles. — As  fuddenly  as  this  common 
difturber  had  completed  bis  amassing  conquefts,  fo 
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rapidly  did  they  &I1  away  under  his  fucceflbts  |  who 
loft  one  after  another  all  the  countries  which  Tamer- 
Ian  had  left  them  to  the  Bukhar^y  and  K^horazan  j 

« 

and  even  thefe  the  laft  khan,  Babur,  in  1498,  was 
obliged  to  abandon^  who,  however,  from  an  outca(( 
and  a  fugitive,  became  the  founder  of  the  ftate  of 
Qrand-Mongolia  in  Hindoftan. 

Such  were  the  remarkable  cat^rophes  ef  a 
liation,  which  now,  degraded  from  its  former 
grandeur,  has  fcarcely  any  longer  a  memorial  of 
it }  and  at  prefent  can  only  recoiled,  as  in  the 
obfcure  and  iaint  rcprefcntations  qf  a  drean),  that 
it  once  was  a  nation  which  domineered  over  the 
world  %  With  the  fall  of  the  great  mongolian 
empire  of  the  Tfchinghifes,  ,begai^  alfo  the  epochs^ 
of  their  decline;  the  diflbiution  into  fmaller  ftates, 
which  parted  again  into  fmaller  ftill,  and  were  then 
reduced  to  fubjedion,  at  length  brought  abouf 
a  ^ivifion  into  ftems  and  hordes,  ^nd  confequently 
.a  complete  retrogradatiqn  from  th/e  ftate  of  civiliza? 
tion  to. the  condition  of  raw  uncuhivated  man. — 
We  will  for  ^he  prefenf  pafii;  over  the  period  in  which 
i^is  Angular  decline  took  plac9,  in  order  the  fooner 
^o  acquaint  otuffelves  with  the  ftat^  of  the  mongolian 
iiations  at  this  day  i  and  afterwards  endeavouj:  to 
trace  out  th;  particulars  moft  worthy  of  nptice  in  (hf 

*  The  jchief  fourc^  of  inoDgoli?!!  hiftory  is  in  the  chinefe 
ttcords.  The  Bursts  haye  only  iniperfedt  traditions;  but  among 
the  Kalmuks  and  Mongoles  arc  genealogical  regii^ers  of  their 
prinpely  ntfc^i  vvhipH  j^li^cwire  f ontaif)  ji^thpr  fai|lorical  .iiccoun^s, 

hiftory 


htftory  of  the  feyecal  racc$i  imce  the  deftnidioii  of 
the  mongolian  domipion* 

It  appears  that  mai\y  centuries  ago  the  Mongql^ 
were  divided  into  two  leadmg  nations^  whofe 
partition  might  probably  be  owing  either  to  national 
cirqumftances,  ox  tq  a  natural  reparation  by  moun- 
tainSj  and  afterwards  kept  up  by  the  feparate 
interefls  of  their  princes,  or  from  a  national  enmity 
arifing  from  perpetual  diflentions.  Thefe  two 
nations  were  brought  to  a  union  into  one  common 
ftate  by  the  great  Tfchinghis  j  but,  on  the  deflruc- 
tion  of  the  monarchy  ereAed  by  him,  they  were 
feparated  again  by  the  antient  feuds,  and  have  ever , 
iince,  to  their  mutual  ruin,  been  engaged  in  almoft 
perpetual  hoftilities.  The  Mongoles,  properly  fo 
called,  compofe  the  one,  and  the  Doerboen-Ohset 
the  other  of  thiefe  nations. 

DoerbcenX^iraec  means  the  Quadruple-aliiance» 
find  is  the  common  appellative  of  four  principal  races, 
namely,  the  CEloet,  Kho-it,  Tummut,  and  Barga- 
Burat.  The  CEIcet  are  properly  that  branch,  which 
in  weftem  Aiiaand  in  Europe,  are  known  under  the 
name  of  Kalmuks:  the  feccmd  (hoot,  Kho  it,  is,  by 
wars  and  migrations,  fo  eflfaced  and  difperfed,  as  at 
prefent,  except  fome  remains  among  the  Soongares 
and  Mongoles,  to  be  totally  vaniihed :  of  the  Tump* 
mut^  even  the  place  of  their  prefent  abode  is  not 
certainly  k^own  *  ;    wd  the  fourth  and  laft  item, 

Barga*^ 

^  The  Kalmuks  themfeWct  have  no  knowledge  whither  this 
|lem  retreated;  thtj  only  beliere that  they  maft  ftill  be  fubfifting 
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Barga-Burat^  which  ptobably  at  the  time  of  the 
troubles  excited  by  Xfchinghis*took  up  its  refidencc 
in  the  mountains  about  the  Baikal,  has,  with  all  its 
branches,  ever  fitice  the  conqueft  of  Siberia,  been 
under  the  ruffian  fovereignty.  —  Of  thefe  four  ftems, 
therefore,  ^nl j  the  firft  and  the  laft  are  a  fubjefb 
JFor  hiflory ;  as  they,  with  the  Mongoles,  are  the  only 
mongolian  tribes,  with  which,  either  here  or  in  the 
fequel,  we  have  anything  to  do. 

I.  The  Mongoles  comprehend  the  remainder  of 
.  that  people,  who,  as  we  have  feen  above,  were  driven 
out  of  China  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  the  dynafty 
of  Ming,  and  are  at  prefent  for  the  moft  part  under 
the  MandOiur  fovereigns  of  that  empire ;  though  a 
ImaU.portion  of  them,  own  the.  ruffian  fceptre.  Since 
the  demolition  of  the  foongarian  authority^  and  the 
.reftoratioA  of  peace  in  the  Mongoliy,  they  have 
dwelt  in  the  fpacious  region  between  Siberia  and 
.proper  China,  from  the  Eaftern-ocean  to  the  Soon- 
gat  ey,  and  at  ptefent  there  is  fcarcely  any  difcernible 
difii^rence  between  the  yellow  Mongoles  ^,  living 
from  remote  ages  under  the  chinefe  protection,  and 
Hhe  former  Tfchinghifes  or  E[alkas*Mongoles. 


fomewhere  in  the  interior  or  eaftem  parts  of  Afi^.  As,  according; 
to  authentic  accounts,  a  poptdous  mongolian  race  called  Tum- 
mvx,  now  inhabits  the  region  between  the  rircr  Naun  and  the 
chinefe  wall,  we  may^  with  great  appearance  of  probabilily, 
(uj[>pofe  it  to  be  the  loft  race  of  Oiract. 

♦  Sf:h9rTa-MQnggol 
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*  When  Siberia  was  conquered  by  the  Ruffians  at 
ri\c  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century, ,  the 
Mongoles  were  ftill  a  free  and  numerous  people, 
governed  by  its  own  khans,  under  whofe  fovereignty 
alfo  werefeveral  fiberian  nations.  They  at  firft  fub« 
mitted  to  the  ruffian  arms  ;  foon  afterwards  however 
they  regained  their  liberty,  and  even  granted  fupport 
to  feveral  of  the  nations  of  Siberia  in  their  refiftance 
to  that  power.  In  their  inteftine  wars  with  the  Kal- 
muks  they  generally  came  off  conquerors,  with  the 
|ofs  however  of  one  race  after  the  other*  Thdr 
frequent  and  bloody  wars  with  China  turned  out  (till 
more  unfortunately  for  them,  as  their  perpetual 
feuds  finally  terminated  in  a  complete  fubjugation. 
Continually  haraffed  by  the  chinefe  government, 
they  are  at  prefent  almod  totally  out  of  condition  to 
rifle  any  attempts  at  liberating  themfehes  from  the 
yoke ;  though  they  have  preferred  their  paternal 
feat,  and  oftenfibly  live  under  the  government  of 
their  own  hereditary  princes^. 

The  Mongoles,  at  prefent  among  the  iiihabitanta 
.  of  the  ruffian  empire,  in  the  laft  century  withdrew 

*  Chiaa  kept  in  the  Mongolcy  a  confidenible  pumbor  of  (brtt,  nt 
yvhtch  the  chieftains  of  the  Mongoles  were  obliged  to  ilop.  Thefe 
fonnerly  gbtained  from  the  Dalai-lama  the  title  of  k^han  or  Khun- 
taidfchi ;  at  prefent  they  are  forced  to  fubmit  to  have  their  officers 
appointed  by  the  Chinefe.  The  nation  itfelf  is  put  under  a 
IBtlitary  form  of  government,  in  lieu  of  the  tribute,  not  unlike  to 
that  of  the  Kpzaks  ;  and  through  tlu:  continual  and  heavy  fervice, 
not  only  very  burdenforoe,  bpt  renders  them  contemptible  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Chinefe,  who  bpld  the  ftat^  pf  i|  foldicr  to  be  almoft 
^lifamous, 

themfelves 
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^foielYes  from  the  chinefe  dominion^  and  volun- 
canly  put  themielves  under  the  ruffian  fupremacy. 
This  example,  in  all  likelihood,  would  hare  beea 
followed  bj  fcYeral  other  races,  if  Ruilia  had  not 
bound  herfelf  in  a  border-treaty  with  China  at  the 
^ginning  of  the  i8th  century,  not  to  give  admit- 
tance any  mojre  to  mongolian  runaways.  The  ruffian 
Mongole^  inhabit  the  regions  about  the  S^lenga  in 
the  irkutftdi  4i^ri£k  of  the  government  of  Irkutik, 
their  dwelling-place  extending  from  the  X22d  to  the 
1 35th  degree  of  longitude,  and  between  the  50th 
and  53d  degree  of  north  latitude.  They  confift  of 
feyeD  ftem,  and  thefe  of  twenty  families  or  aimaks, 
which,  by  the  enumeration  of  the  year  1766,  befides 
219  baptized,  comprifed  6918,  males. 

2.  The  (Elocts  or  Kai^muxs  are  at  prefentthe 
moft  remarioifale  branch  of  the  Dcerboen-Oiraet,  as 
in  general  of  the  mongole  nations.  They  themfclves 
affirm  their  home  to  have  been  between  the  Koko- 
noor  *  and  Thibet.  Long  before  Tfchingis-khan, 
according  to  the  old  reports  of  this  people,  the 
greateiland  mightieft  part  of  the  CElcet  made  a  rnili* 
tary  expedition  weftward  as  far  as  the  leiTer  Afia, 
and  there  loft  themfelves  among,  the  mountains  of 
Caucafus ;  but  the  reft,  who  had  ftaid  behind  in 
gr^t  Tartary,  received  from  their  tar  tar  Ian  neigh* 
boors,  the  name  Khalimak  [the  reparated3«  In 
fa£t,  they  call  themfelves  alio  Khalmik,  though  CEloet 
is  always  their  peculiar  denomination,  which  word 
likcwife  denotes  a  feparated,  disjoined,  or  diftin^ 

•  Blue  lake, 

■ 

nation^ 
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Aadoi>  -—  TheCElccts  divide  thcmfelveSj  at  leaft  fince 

the  deftrudion  of  the  mongolian  monarchy,  in  four 

main  fhoots^  who  denominate  themfehres  Khofchot, 

Derbet,  Soongarr,  and  Torgot ;  and,  from  the  time! 

of  their  feparation  from  the  Mongoles,  have  aLll 

lidng  been  fubjedled  to  various  princely  families.  ' 

The  major  part  of  the  Khoschotan  Kalmnki 

are  faid  to  have  kept  in  and  about  Thibet  and  oti 

the  Koko-noor,  and  after  the  downfall  of  t  he  fboit^ 

garian  power  to  have  i^mained  under  the  protedion 

of  the  Chinefe.    The  fmaller  part  of  this  ftock  had 

long  before  withdrawn  to  the  banks  of  the  Irtyfb, 

and  fell  at  length  under  the  dominion  of  the  foon^ 

garian  horde,  with  which  it  made  common  caufe  in 

the  wars  againft  China^  and  was  aUb  difperfed  at  the 

fame  time  with  the  Socngarians.    Thofe  onder  the 

chinefe  fovercignty,  the  ftill  united  horde  of  the 

Khofchotes,  are  eftimated  at  fifty  thoufand  heads. 

They  are  reputed  to  have  had  their  name,  which 

implies  warrior  or  hero,  from  the  courage  they  dift 

played  under  the  command  of  Tfchinghis }  and,  aA 

well  on  aceount  of  this  cxrcumftanc^  as  becaufe  they 

derive  their  princely  race  in  uninterrupted  fucceflioil 

from  the  brother  of  the  great  Tfchinghis,  they  pre- 

ferve  a  fuperiority  of  rank  before  the  other  kalmuk 

hordes.  —  The  number  of  the  Khofchotes  fubjed  to 

Ruffia  is  but  fmall.     In  the  year  1675  there  came 

fifteen  hundred,  and  in   1 759  an  additional  three 

hundred  families  to  the  fhorcs  of  the  Volga,  where 

they  fettkd  and  voluntarily  fubmitted  to  the  ruffian 

fovereignty. 

I  The 
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The  S00NOARE8,  at  the  fepanuion  of  the  mon- 
golian monarchy,  formed  but  one  (lock  with  tha 
Derbetans,  who  afterward<$  parted,  under  two  di£» 
cordant  brothers  of  their  princely  family,  it  wast 
this  horde,  which  in  the  laft  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  prefent  century,  reduced  to  their  fubjeftion 
a  great  part  of  the  other  kalmuk  races^  particularly 
the  Khofchot,  Derbet,  and  Kbo-ir,  and  waged  bloody 
wars  with  the  Mongoles  as  well  as  with  the  chmefc 
empire  itfelf,  but  which  ended  in  their  total  fubju- 
gation  and  difperfion.  Previous  to  this  unhappy 
period,  they,  together  with  the  Derbets,  numbered 
upwards  of  fifty  thouland  bows,  or  fighting  men, 
and  pafled  in  modern  times  for  the  bravefl,  richeft, 
and  moft  powerful  horde.  Their  feat  was  forn^erly 
about  the  Balkhaih-lake  and  its  rivers  Tfchuy  and 
Ily,  and  their  moil  flourifhing  period  was  between 
the  years  1696  and  1746.  The  towns  of  the  eailern 
Bukharia  and  the  great  kirghife  horde  were  about 
this  time  tributary  to  th^m.  They  conquered 
Budala,  the  capital  of  the  Dalai-lama,  and  railed 
contefls  in  Siberia,  where  they  made  tributary  fome 
nations  belonging  to  Rui&a,  On  the  death  of  thei/ 
khan  Galdan  Zeren,  a  diiTolution  of  the  horde 
ehfued»  occafioned  by  difputes  concerning  the  fuc- 
ceiTion,  when  the  Torgots,  the  Khofchotes,  and 
Derbets  feparated  from  it.  A  great  part  of  the 
Soongarians  difperfed  themfelves  in  the  interior 
parts  of  Afia,  and  quite  into  the  ufbek  towns ;  fome 
thoufands  of  them  fled  into  Siberia  ;  when  the  ge- 
nerality accommodated  themfelves  to  the  chinefe 

fovcrcignty  i 
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fovereignty :  and» .  from  their  own  ftatements,  it 
appears,  that  fcarcely  twenty  thoufand  families  of 
them  and  the  derbetan  nation  are  now  remaining.  — * 
The  number  of  the  Soongares,  who  at  that  time 
[17583  took  refuge  in  Ruflia,  amounted  to  about 
twenty  thoufand  heads ;  they  were  united  with  the 
volgaic  Kalmuksj  but  for  the  mod  part  returned  with 
them  in  the  year  1770  again  into  the  Soongardy* 
The  D£RBETANs,  who  in  the  beginning  had  their 
pafturages  in  the  region  of  the  Koko-noor,  removed 
thence,  on  account  of  the  mongolian  difturbanceSf 
towards  the  Irtyih,  and,  on  that  occa^on,  fplit  into 
two  partis.  One  of  them  united,  as  we  have  be; 
fore  obferved,  with  the  Soongares^  in  whofe  for- 
tunes and  final  diflblution  it  was  at  once  involved  y 
the  other  proceeded  weftward  with  the  Torgots,  to- 
wards the  Yaik,  [now  Ural],  as  far  as  the  Volga 
and  the  Don,  where  it  completely  fettled.  So  long 
ago  as  the  year  1673  they  put  themfelvesj  five 
thoufand  kibitkies  [tents  or  families]  in  number, 
under  the  khan  of  the  Torgots,  who  were  then  on  the 
river  Ural,  and  did  homage  to  the  rufllan  empire. 
In  the  fequel  the  derbetan  princes,  unwilling  to  re- 
main any  longer  in  fubje£tion  to  the  Torgots,  went, 
on  the  death  of  khan  Ayuka  in  1723,  with  their 
people  to  the  parts  beyond  ,the  Don ;  at  that  time 
they  were  efUmated  at  fourteen  thoufand  kibitkies. 
Since  that  time  the  ruffian  government  had  reafon 
to  oblige  the  khan  LavaDondukto  put  himfetf 
under  the  protedtion  of  the  khans  of  the  Krimea ; 

and  this  occafioned  the  horde  to  remove  once  more 

to 
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to  join  the  Torgots  on  the  Volga.  In  the  famottt 
flight  of  the  year  1770  they  took  no  part,  a$  they 
dreaded  the  being  fubjugated  by  the  Torgots,  but 
remained  quiet  under  the  prince  Zenden,  on  the^ 
{hores  of  the  Volga. 

The  Torgots  fcem  to  have  formed  themfelves 
into  ;i  particular  horde  much  later  than  the  other 
kalmuk  branches.  At  firft  they  Removed  from  the 
reftlcfs  Soongares,  marching  conftantly  weftward  till 
they  came  to  the  fteppes  on  the  Volga,  where  they 
finally  fettled,  and  received  from  the  Ruflians  the 
appellation  of  the  volgaic  Kalmuks.  In  the  year  1616, 
this  ho^'de  is  faidto  have  fubmitted  to  the  ruffian  em- 
pire ;  at  their  eroding  the  Ural  in  1662,  they  num« 
bered  themfelves,  and  found  the  amount  to  be  fifty'* 
thoufand  kibitktes.  Their  forenamed  khan  Ayuka 
brought  a  great  part  of  the  nogayan  Tartars  into 
fubje£Uon  at  the  time  when  the  latter  were  intending 
to  fpread  themfelves  beyond  the  river  Ural }  one  of 
the  fons  of  this  prince  took  Ins  flight  with  fifteen 
thoufsuid  kibitkles  into  the  Soongar^y.  Khan  Don« 
duk  Ombo,  the  fucceflfor  of  Ayuka,  reduced  fix 
thoufand  tents  of  Truchmenians  and  eight  thoufand 
tents  of  khundurovian  Tartars  under  the  command 
of  his  horde,  from  which,  however,  the  niajor 
part  of  thejatter  fled  back.  In  the  year  1761  the 
rufCan  government  came  to  an  agreement  with  this 
opulent  and  powerful  horde  which  redrided  the 
authority  of  the  khans  to  narrower  bounds,  and 
excited  fuch  difcontents,  that  they  returned  in  the 
winter  of  1770  and  177 1  to  the  amount  of  between 
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fifty-fivc  arid  diXj  thoiifand  kibiciacij,  over  the  ice 
ttf  the  rUtt  XJaii  *crbl3  the  kirghifiati  Seppe;  intcJ 
the  Soongarfet-  This  themorible  trahfiaidfi,  wKfcd 
in  the  eighteenth  centdfy,  ^d  ^hln  the  borders  5f 
afloliflied  (late,  prefents  a;  lively' iM^geolF  thfe  i^« 
dent  migfations  of  fwarms  of  people;  'priticij^sill^ 
took  its  rife^ffom  the  tTiitation  of.  the  khin,  on  Ini 
being  aflociated.with  4cputie8  qf  the  princes  of  thd 
horde,  whom  he  could  not  depde  it  viU,  atbi 
vho  received  an  aficiTdr  frbm  the  chancery  cS"  thifar 
govelrndfient  of  Afti^akhan  \  fecorid&d  bjr  the  cod* 
plaints  of  the  people  of  the  want  of  pafture  for. 
their  numerous  drovea,  and  the  prophecies  of  the 
clergy  that  the  horde  would  foon  be  compelled  to 
adopt  the  chriftiat^  faith,  to  follow  agriculture,  aiid 
to  deliver  recruits.  —  It  has  already  b^en  obferv- 
ed,  that  even  the  greater  part  of  the  Soongares  took 
part  in  this  migration  ;  only  fome  few  aimaks  of 
the  Torgots  remained  behind ;  but  the  Tartars 
in  fubjedion  to  the  horde  refiifed  to  foHow  tbem«^ 
The  ruffian  government,  indeed,  caufed  the  fugi« 
tives  to  be  purfued,  but  they  fled  with  fuch  velo- 
dty,  that  only  a  few  of  them  were  overtaken  and 
brought  back.  Numbers  of  them  periihed  on  thisi 
painful  journey :  a  great  part  Were  taken  prifoners. 
by  the  Kirghifes  ;  and  thofe  whoreichcd  the  plac^^pfi 
their  deftination  put  themfelves  under  the  protedlon 
of  die  chrnefe  government,  who  immediately  gave 
them  a  kind  reception,  but,  for  political  reafons, 
afterwards  treated  them  with  extreme  feverity  *. 

,  *  See  the  Life  of  Catharine  II.  4th  edit.  to],  ii.  p.  158,  &  fqq. 
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The  whole  amount  of  the  Ealmuks  that  remaun* 
fd  in  Ruffia,  were  eltimated  a  few  years  ago  at 
fomewhat  more  than  twenty-thoufand -tents.  Thcfe 
are  the  remains  of  iP  the  four  (lems ;  but  the  Kho* 
fchotes,  the  Soopgaies»  and  Torgots,  who  either 
ftaid  or  were  caught  on  their  flight  and  brought 
back,  and  are  diftributed  among  die  Derbets,  who, 
befides  feveral  petty  princes,  have  a  taidfcha  or 
khan  prefiding  over  them.  They  wander,  with 
their  flocks  and  herds,  in  the  fteppes  between  the 
Don  and  the  Volga,  from  the  line  of  Tzaritxin  as 
hr  as  C^pcafus ;  and  between  the  Volga  and  the 
river  Ural,  from  the  Irghis  quite  to  the  Cafpian  ; 
therefore  in  the  governments  of  Saratof  and  Aftra« 
khan,  and  in  the  ieats  of  the  Kozaks  of  the  Don. 

In  addition  to  thefe  there  is  flill  a  particular  and 
numerous  colony  of  baptized  Kalmyks.  To- 
wards the  ctofe  of  the  laft  century  many,  even  dif- 
tinguifiied  and  noblie,  members  of  this  nation  began 
to  profefs  themfelves  of  the  chriftian  faith.  As  the 
neighbourhood  with  their  unbaptized  fellow-races 
gave  occafion  to  difagreements  and  controverfies, 
the  government,  in  the  year  1737,  eftabliihed  thefor- 
mer  in  a  fruitfiil  region  about  the  rivers  Samara,  Sok, 
and  Tok,  (in  the  prefent  government  of  Simbirik,  and 
in  the  Orenburg  diftrid  of  the  government  of  Ufa,) 
and  granted  them  alfo  the  city  of  Stavropol,  which  if- 
now  a  chief  town  of  the  govermnent  of  Simbir flc.  The 
Jncicafe  of  this  colony  was  fo  confiderable,  that  in 
the  year  1771  they  could  reckon  nearly  fourteen 
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thoufand  heads,  whereas  in  1754  they  were  only 
eight  thott&ndfix  hundred  and  ninety»five. — There 
is  yet  fubfifling  in  che  government  of  Ufa  a  fmall 
colony  of  mohammedan  Kalmuks,  which  fprungi 
up  from  individual  profelytes  made  by  the  Kirghifes 
and  adopted  by  that  body. 

3.  The  third  and  laft  mongolian  nationi  which 
ftill  merits  the  name  of  a  dillind  people,  are  the 
Baroa  BuRAT,  called  by  the  Ruffians  Buraeti  of 
Bratikiye.    That  this  nation  compofed  one  of  the 
four  (lems  of  the  Dcerboen-Oiraets  has  been  already 
mentioned.     The  Burats  feem,  about  the  time  of 
the  mongolian  monarchy,  or  (lill  earlier,  to  have 
taken  refuge  in  the  wild  mountainous  region  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  Baikal,  which  they  ftill  inhabit* 
Should  they  even  not  have  avoided  the  conquering 
arms  of  Tfchinghis,  yet  they  appear  fliortly  after- 
wards to  have  recovered  their  liberty,  when  the 
mongolian  mqnarchy  made  China  its  feat  of  em.- 
pire,  and  the  ftems  that  wandered  about  the  remoter 
regions  began  to  difperfe.    The  Ruffians  found  this 
nation  in  Siberia  at  their  conqueft  of  that  country  ^ 
and  from  the   year   1644   ^^ey   have   peaceably 
accommodated  themfelves  to  the  ruffian  fupremacy* 
The  whole  burst  nation  is  at  prefent,  in  confequence 
6f  the  border-treaty,  under  the  dominion  of  Ruffia^ 
and  comprizes  numerous  heathenifh  people  in  the 
government  of  Irkutfk*  where  it  inhabits  the  region 
from   the    Yenifley,    along    the    mongole-chinefe 
borders,  on  the  Angara,  Tungufka,  and  the  upper 
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X^etu,  about  the  {buthtrn  Baikal,  on  the  S«lenga# 
the  Argoon,  and  its  river*.  Several  years  ago  this 
government  was  computed  to  contain  thirty-two 
thoufand  tributary  Bursts ;  and,  befides  th<p&»  there 
^ireie  a  few  ftems  and  races  in  the  krafnoyarikoi 
circle  of  the  government  of  Kolhyvan  on  the  right 
^ank  of  the  Yeni(Iey«  If  we  take  into  the  account 
the  defe^  of  an  enumeration  attended  with  fo 
many  difEculties,  the  female  fex,  and  the  natural 
Uicreafe  of  the  people  in  fuch  a  fucceifion  of  yearSi 
ve  may  admit  their  number  to  be  four  times  as 
kprge  wuthout  tr^fpaffing  too  much  upon  probability. 


SECTION     IV. 
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A  FOURTH  primitive  (lock  of  the  nations  dwelling 
m  JRuflia  are  the  Tartars.  This  national  appel? 
latlve  is  fo  much  mifapplied,  that  with  fome  inquirers 
ihto  hiftory  a  doubt  has  even  arifen,  whether  there 
ever  was  a  peculiar  people .  of  that  name.  Under 
tliis  denomination  have  been  impb'ed  all  tribes 
beyond  Perfia  and  India  as  far  as  the  Eaftern^QceaUt 
hQwever  differing  from  each  other  in  regard  to  their 
originj  language,  manners,  religion,  and  cuftoms* 
Now,  that  we  arc  better  acquainted  with  thefe 
nations,   we  know  that    the  Tartars    in    reality 
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compofe  a  dHlinft  nation  which  originally  belonged 
to  the  great  turkifh  ftbck  *. ' 

The  firft  known  toother-countty  of  the  Turks  bt 
Tartars  lies  foniewhere  in  the  countries  on  th« 
eaftem  and  northern  fides  of  the  Cafpian,  where 
their  defcendants  have  ftill  their  feal^.  In  antierii 
timds  they  were  fpread  from  the  Axas  or  Gihpri 
Into  the  Mongoley  and  the  Orenburg  territory  j 
that  isj  in  regions  where  they  had  condantly  am- 
bitious and  domineering  nations  for  their  neighbour! 
and  enemies :  on  the  ead  fide  the  Chinefe ;  foutb* 
weftwards  the  Perfians,  Macedonians^  Romans^ 
Partho-perfians,  and  Arabians;  and  lafUy  th« 
Mongoles  in  the  north^eaft.     Here   they  ferVe4 

9 

•  The  name  Tartar   may  either^  i.  realty  originate  from 

ai  turkifh  horde,  which  bore  this  denomination^  as  Abulgafi,  th^ 

biftorian  of  his  ou'n  nl^tibn,  aifirtlis,  and'sTs  froth  drcTUmrftdnceB'  h 

very  lilcely,  that  the  Yakutet,*  among  their  dtfitieft^have  a'T-awrJ 

whb:  probably  enjoys  tbat  hontiUr  as  the  paf riatthrof'  the  nation  % 

or  it  may  alfo,  2.  be  derived^  ffom  thrChlneCc^  wfa9<'caH  all  thtit 

neighbours,  without  diftindlion.  Tata  or  Th  dfe  y  i^^diich  la(tec 

hjpothefis  acquires  fonie  weight  from'  this  circumftance,  that,  the 

Perfians  and  Arabians  know  nothing  of  the  Tartars  under  thai 

appdlktion.   Jt  was  fhiftf  broiigHr  infd  gtneral  uflb  in  fiuropc' 

after  Baaty's*  incurfion  ii^ta>Hungs(r^  under  l^'hg^  Frederfc  \\v 

Uscertnin>  however^  aathik  deuoftiiiifatidn  is;  itnvfothdirfs'fdtinm 

clffSfy  that  the  Tartars^  ai-e  of  torkift  origiq<  am^tbkt4^«ir  propfft 

n^e  waa  Turk  or  Turk^cnxian,  and  not'Tatan    Not  only  thcr 

learned  oftheir  own  nation  aflirn)  this  to  be  the  cafe,  but  the 

tartariiUi  language  is  Aill  really  nothing  but  the  old-turkiih.    Th^ 

modern  ottoman  Turks  fpeak'evcii  tHc  tirtariafi  tohgue,  only  io' 

another  dialed. 
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from  time  immemorial  as  a  mound  agaioft  the 
incuriions  of  the  nations  who  would  penetrate  from 
the  ea{t  to  the  weft  or  contrariwife,  till  at  length  the 
Mongoles,  like  a  rufliing  dream  that  has  burft  its 
banks,  fwept  away  all  oppofition.  In  common  with 
other  nations,  at  their  origin,  the  Turks  at  firft: 
divided  only  into  flems  and  hordes,  the  names 
"whereof  have  been  prcferved  to  us  by  the  tartar, 
perfian,  and  chinefe  hiftorians.  A  main  ftock 
already  appears  in  Herodotus  under  the  name  o£ 
the  Mafiagetes,  whom  Strabo  acknowledges  for 
brethren  of  the  Khorafmians,  and  who  by  a  conftant . 
repetition  of  great  actions,  and  by  the  commerce 
of  the  hhher-Afiatic  and  eaftem-European  nations 
with  Serika,  are  preferved  in  remembrance  by 
hiftorians  and  geographers,  though  their  hiftory  is 
neither  connefled  nor  complete*  The  appellative 
Turks  was  borne  about  the  year  545  —  how  much 
c^zlitT  is  not  known  —  only  by  that  part  of  the 
nation  which  had  long  had  its  habitations  in  the 
Altay-mountains  along  the  Irtyfl>,  where  that  people 
in  the  middle  of  the  lixth  century  founded  a  ftate, 
which  foon  became  fo  powerful  as  to  give  difturbance 
to  China  and  Perfia,  and  to  have  an  interchan^ 
of  ambafTadors  with  t^e  eaft  Romans.  In  the  fame 
eentury,  however,  this  ftate  fplit  into  two  great 
parts,  which  afterwards  feparated  into  feveral  petty 
khanates,  and  at  length  chiefly  became  a  prey  to 
the  victorious  Arabs,  till  the  primitive  Turks 
fucceeded  once  more  in  founding  conliderable  ftates 
in  the  kalip^ate  iifelf. 
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Eight  turkifh  tribes  by  degrees  now  make  tbdr 
entrance  on  the  flage  of  hiftory^  cauiing  great 
revolutions  both  in  Europe  and  in  Afia,  founding 
empires,  and  performing  the  part  of  nations  aiming 
at  univerfal  dominion.  Three  of  them,  who  had 
penetrated  early  into  Europe,  attrad  our  attention 
principally  on  account  of  their  relations  with  the 
ruffian  empire :  the  Khazares^  the  Petfchenegrans, 
and  the  Uzes. 

The  Khazares,  a  bold  and  powerful  nation, 
had  their  original  home  on  the  ifthmus  of  Caucafus 
between  the  Cafpian  and  the  fea  of  i^zof.  In  the 
feventh  century  they  began  to  be  famous,  and  till 
towards  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  their  ftate 
was  in  an  increafing  and  flourifiiing  condition* 
About  that  time  the  empire  of  the  Khazares  ex« 
tended  from  the  Volga  and  the  Cafpian,  acrofs  the 
caucalian  ifthmu^,  the  peninfula  of  the  Krimea, 
and  what  is  now  the  fouth  of  Ruflia,  as  far  as  to 
Moldavia  and  Valakhia ;  and  feveral  flavooian  tribes; 
particularly  the  Polianes  about  Kief  and  on  the 
Dniepr,  the  Severans  on  the  rivers  Defna,  Sem, 
and  Sula,  the  Viatitfches  on  the  Oka,  and  the 
Radimitfches  on  the  Soflia,  were  tributary  to  them. 
But  after  the  jrear  862  three  nations  wrought  their 
downfal:  the  RuflianS)  the  Petfchenegrans,  and 
the  Uzes.  The  varagian  or  ruffian  leaders,  Oikokl 
and  Dir,  ravifhed  from  them  the  dominion  over  the 
Polianes;  Oleg,  in  884,  reduced  the  Severans  and 
the  Radimitfchcs  to  bis  authority.    His  fucceflbr, 
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iheir  (jotQiifioa  about  1016  ^9  ;;be  comb^i^et}  ^c^ 
of  the  ^u£Eians  ^^d  es^i^  Rocnaii^.  Til\^  ^^^JSk% 
Indeed,  cominued  for  fome  time  longer,  but  they 
were  fubiniilive  and  tributary  to  tbe  Ruffiaos. 
^  ybe  PjETsgiy^NEQRANS,  as  they  are  called  in 
the  rufSan  and  polifli  year-books,  name  themfelves 
li^angar  or  Kasgli,  and  were  a  powerful  nomadic 

r 

aation,  which  we  can  trace  back  to  a  bomeftead  on 
the  rivers  Volga  and  Ural.  They  became  firft 
known  in  Europe  by  their  incurlion  into  the 
Khazarian  empire  in  839,  and  by  their  wars  in 
867  with  the  Slavonians,  but  fhortly  before  made 
tributary  to  the  Khazares.  Driven  from  their  feats 
by  the  Uzes  ai\d  Khazares,  they  made  themfelves 
mafters  of  the  country  between  the  Don  and  the 
Dnieftr,  and  thence  expelled  the  Hungarians  fubjeft 
ip  the  ELhaza^es.  la  the  eleventh  century  they 
broke  up  and  migrated  towards  Moravia,  Bulgaria, 
^nd  Thrace,  and  eft^blifhed  themfelves,  after  com- 
Uiitting  frequent  ravages  in  the  countries  of  the  eaft 
l^omans,  in  Dardania  and  the  lefTer  Scythia.  At 
the  clofe  of  the  twelfth  century  they  pofieiTed  a  part 
of  Tranfylvania ;  but  about  that  time  they  gradually 
vaniih  out  of  hiflory. 

.  The  UzEs,  caHed  alfo  Kumanians  or  Polovtzes^ 
appear  already  in  Herodotus  and  Strabo.  About 
the  time  wbeia  they  firft  make  their  entrance  in 
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I^pfl  as  9A  ^YC  nation  [88339  that  is,  when,  ia 
cp^juQ^ipA  with  the  Khazares^  they  drove  the 
B^^beo^graas  from  their  homefteads,  they  had 
ajff^y  extended  chemfelves  from  Kharefm  and  the 
n^pim^inn  of  Kitztg-Xag,  as  far  as  the  nether  Volga. 
Ift^ey  i^Qw  tppk  the  countries  of  the  expelled 
Bf^chenegrans.  into  pofleflion,  and  one  of  their 
f^^s,  in^e  themfelves  mafters  of  the  original  abodes 
q£  tbe  KhazareSy  on  the  weilem  fide  of  the  Volga 
ajid  the  Ca^uan  as  far  as  PerbeAt.  In  the  eleventh 
cfijpturyi  they  even  ^ead  into  the  eaftern  parts  of 
£MAppe.  They  xavifhed  from  the  Petfchenegrans 
almoil  all  that  they  had  hitherto  poiTeffed  in  that 
^arxer.  of  the  globe,  particularly  the  Krim,  the 
cpunuiea  between  the  I>on  and  the  Dniepr,  with 
Moldavia  and  Valakhia.  After  they  had  contiaued 
tl^ir  ravages  for  a  long,  time  in  Bulgaria,  Th^c6| 
Trianfylvania,  and  Hungary,  and  were  in  a  great 
na^fur^  brought  to  ruin,  they  at  laft  fettled  i& 
Hungary.  Towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, they  captured  the  north-eaftern  part  bf  the 
Kuban  from  the  Ruffians,  who  were  at  that  time^ 
torn  to  pi<;te$.  by  inteftii^e  dtflenfionis.  Iii  the. 
fyuxifx,  half  o{  the  thirteenth  century  they  loft-  b^ 
the  Tfchinghifes,  Moldavia,  Valakhia,  and  the  Ktim. 
In  the  year  1330  the  Kumanians  were  numberec^ 
among  the  nations  tributary  to  the  ftate  of  Huiigary-} 
but  from  t!^  time;  they  qeafe  tx)  be  an  biilosical 
Action. 

Befide 
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Befide  the  foregoing  and  fever^I  other  turkifh' 
tribes  that  raifed  tbetnfelVes  to  be  independent  or 
doniinant  nations,  there  were  many  feparate  branches 
of  the  fame  ftem,  the  tranfa&ions  and  drcutnftances 
whereof,  though  not  unknown,  are  not  fufajeds  for 
univerfal  hiflory,  and  of  whom,  therefore,  little 
more  is  dated  than  -  the  bare  names.  To  this  re* 
mark  thjc  Tartars  are  an  exception,  who  indeed  did 
not  attain  to  any  hiftorical  memorial  till  their  fub» 
jugation  by  the  Mongoles,  yet  whofe  earlier  deftinics, 
cm  account  of  the  importance  and  extenfivenefs  of 
that  nation,  excited  fume  intereft  in  the  fucceeding 
times. 

Abu'l  Gail  Bahatur  khan  *,  who  has  giren  a 
copious,  though  not  a  complete,  lift  of  the  turkiih 
^ems,  mentions  among  them  the  tartarian  as  one 
of  the  mod  antient  and  famous,  and  derives  its 
origin  from  a  khan  of  the  name  Tatar.  This  ftem, 
which  in  procefs  of  time  increafed  to  feventy  thou* 

^  *  This  hiftorian  was  prince  of  Kharefm,  and  died  in  the  year 
1663.  His  fon  and  fucceflbr  Anufha  Mahmed  khan  completed 
the  work  of  Abulgafi,  which  bears  the  title  of  "  A  genealogical 
«<  hiftory  of  the  Turks/*  and  has  been  tranflated  into  rxkb, 
gennan,  (rencht  and  cngUfli.  The  imperial  academy  of  (ctences 
at  St.  Peterfi>urg  is  in  poffeffion  of  two  good  manufcriptt  of  the 
tartarian  original^  and  a  written  tranflation  in  german  confiding 
of  two  folio  volumes  made  more  than  forty  years  ago  by  pro- 
feffor  Kchr  immediately  from  the  tartarian.  He  entitles  this 
work :  **  A  faithful  tranflation  from  the  tartarian  original  text 
••  of  the  Ghivifchian  ruler  Abu'l  Gafi  Bahatur  khan*t  Mongde* 
^  tenarian-turkifh  family-regiftcr  and  chronicle.** 

fand 
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fand  families,  was  at  firft  governed  by  its  owa 
coiximanderj  and  afterwards  divided  into -various 
branches,  and  fpread  into  feveral  and  very  diiUnt 
r^ions,  whereby  their  power  was  in  fome  degree 
weakened.  The  moft  confiderable  branch  fettled 
on  the  borders  of  £itay  [China,]  and  fell  under  the 
fovereigntyof  that  empire,  againft  which  it  frequently 
rebelled,  and  thereby  gave  occafion  to  ruinous  wars* 
At  the  time  of  Tfchinghis  fome  Tartars  dwelt  on 
the  Onon  or  Amoor,  who  were  tributary  to  the  em- 
peror of  Kin,  reigning  in  Kitay.  Even  Teflukd, 
the  Either  of  Tfchinghis,  had  waged  bloody  wars 
with  one  of  the  tartarian  race. 

The  Tartars  only  began  to  acquire  fome  confe* 
quence  in  hiflory  at  the  time  of  their  fubjugation 
by  the  Mongoles.  The  very  firft  enterprife  of  the 
greatN  Tfchinghis  was  againft  this  people  ;  and  it  is. 
certain  that  this  conqueror,  ere  he  ravaged  China 
with  his  armies,  had  already  reduced  all  the  tartar 
bordes  to  his  authority,  and  was  in  quiet  poileiEon 
of  their  dominion,  fo  that  on  his  expeditioo-againft 
the  Niudfches  he  had  no  obftacle  to  fear  on  this 
fide.  But,  from  the  moment  that  the  hiftory  of 
the  Tartars  excites  attention,  it  ceafes  to  be  the 
hiftory  of  a  peculiar  nation.  Diftributed  under 
the  banners  and  commanders  of  the  Mongoles,^ 
thefe  enjoy  with  pofterity  the  glory  of  their  vidories 
and  conquefts,  while,  by  a  furprifing  caprice  of 
fortune,  the  Tartars  are  obliged  to  lend  their'  name 
to  the  devaftations'with  which  both  nations  every. 

where 
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where  marked  the  bloody  progrefr  of  ihar  arnries. 
The  fubfeqHent  events  ot  this  people  h»pe  in  parr 
been  already  notked  under  the  iafl:  head  of  the 
hiftorical  (ketch  of  the  Mongoles,  a&d  the  9e(h  wilF 
be  mentioned  when  we  come  to  the  accouat  of  the 
particular  tartarian  nationsw 

One  confeqiience  of  the  tartarian  Icibjugation 
was,  that  the  name  of  this  nation  which  hitherto, 
out  of  China  and  the  Mongoley,  had  been  unknown 
to  the  reft  of  the  world,  began  now  to'l^rcad  kfclP 
IB  the  wetter n  Afia  and  in  Europe,  and  prefenriy' 
ca»fed  a  compl^iTe  interchange  of  vi£kor  and  van- 
quiflied.      In    the    later    nnlitary  expeditions    ef 
TfebiB^i^,  the  Tartars-  were  by  far  the  moft  nume- 
rous- pwt  of  hi*  army,  as  we  ate  juftifed  in  con* 
chiding  from  the  fingfc  circumftance,  that  in  aH  the 
qpnquered  countries  whidi  before  had-  hafd  thuA^ 
proper  fenguage,  not-  the  mongolian  bnt  the  on*- 
t^ri^  became  the  predbminant  tongue  y  as,  ih  the 
Ufkp  «md*ihe  gl'eate^  Bukharia,  among  the  Baffikir^ 
laiid"  Tfebuvafbhesj  in  the  Krihft  and  ih  the  Kuban,  &c. 
—  Nothing  wa»  tlieref^re  more  natural  than  'that* 
the  mcomparably  greatet^  number  of  the  Tarttt*s> 
cjiptingcd'  the  mongolian'  itatiied-  in  alltheweftem* 
counif ie& :  beiideB,  wars  undertaken  in  c^onjunCSbhv 
a  comtpunity  of  habitation^  and  one  common  ruler; 
were  ftrvoureWe  to  the  commixture  of   the  two 
nations,  the  veftigee*  whfertof,  ho\»^ver,  upon  thfe' 
ddtnolkit)n  of  the  mongiMbn  monarchy^  are-fo  much 
^SSq^j  that  at' prefent,  excepting' in  a  diilant  fimik* 

rity 


Tftf  of  fp^ech  *,  the  ilighteft  teftdtif6h9iip  ii  ^  b^f- 
^  vinbley  even  the  lineaments  of  the  f^e$  biKt  ki  their 
poltdcal  cotiftkution,  (that  ^f  the  Tattati^  panbldng 
more  of  the  d^mocratica),  l^  that  df  the  Mongolei 
does  of  the  monarchical^)  the  tt;^o  nafiotts  diicover  a 
difference  extremely  chara&eififtic,  ii^hich  h  only 
lefs  ftriking  in  particular  race^;^  for  inflMce^  in  the 
KufnetfliUtartars^  the  Yakutes,-  and  feme  others. 

On  the  death  of  Tfchinghis-khan,  t6  ihaintath 
and  people  the  eonqoered  countriesr  nurtl^rous  colo<^ 
mzings  mre  tiecefTar^,  by  which  an  alnilofl:  g^elral 
tranrplantation  and  migratioiv  «f  m&ag^  4tid  (a#f ar  * 
ftems  enfoed.  This  vras  the  commcm  p^Aii^y  of  the 
fttoceiTors  of  Tfohinghf&,  who  whhdrel^  witl^  thdr 
Ifordes  to  the  countries  which  bad  faUen  w  theh* 
ihafe  from  the  great  maft  of  Ms  comqfcreild  f.     We 

*  The  tartarian  language  hae  mongolian  words,  which  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  turktfh.  The  reafon.  of  this  is  probably  be- 
caufe  the  (bhii^rs  of  the  mongolian  arniy,  being  all  unmarrle^f, 
tBt  race  became  extin^i  and  the  offspring  they  had  hf  the  taiv 
tarian  women  in  the  conquered  oountri^  tsstihet  <diight!  the' 
laogMage  6f  Umi?  mathero  than  the  more  difficult  diakfl  of  their 
fathers,  whence  it  happened,  that  in  thefe  countries,  only  S  flight 
knowledge  of  the  latter  remained,   which  waa  afterwards  eve9> 

•  •  •  ■ 

more  and  more  getting  into  difufe,  till  at  laft  only  a  few  words  of 
the  language  of  the  original  courxtiy  were  left  r^miihi h'g. 

t  The  Ufceks,  for  example,  of  the  Tartars,  tfar  they  are  callt^<f, 
M  ftfat  g<Mat  Bvkhaila  and  id  Khoraffn^  coafHl',  accohHitg  xvf 
Abulgslfi,  of  fisNlr  main  (locks>  of  whfidi  the  Nf^fmanes  afid  I^urelP 
arc  known' froor  the  iii  dory  of  Tfchinghir.  But  thefe  two  bordea. 
formerly  dwelt »  th|e  former  on  the  wed  em  fide  of  the  motive  ter* 
ritorics  of  Tfbhinghis,  and  the  kUer  in  Turfan. 
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are  not  therefore  to  be  furprifed  at  fiading  tartariaa 
tribes  and  races  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their 
country^  and  fometimes  in  very  diftant  regions : 
the  Naimans,  for  examplej  are  entirely  vaniflied, 
at  lead,  excepting  their  name^  from  their  original 
home  ^ut  they  appear  again  in  the  weft  among  the 
Ufbeks,  and  in  the  eaft  about  the  river  Sira,  above 
the  province  Lea-tong,  A  fimiliar  fate  has  befallen 
the  generality  of  the  ftems^  as  we  (hall  lee  when  we 
come  to  treat  of  the  fiberian  Tartars. 

The  final  cataftrophe  of  the  great  mongole- 
tartarian  monarchy,  and  the  fubj  ugation  of  the 
ftv&rzX  countries  into  which  that  mopftrous  ftate 
divided,  as  to  their  moft  remarkable  particulars, 
have  been  already  noticed  under  the  forgoing 
head.  As  we  there  gave  fome  account  of  the 
prefent  ftate  of  the  mongole  nation,  we  will  her«- 
caft  an  eye  upon  the  exifting  conftitution  of  the 
Tartars  in  general,  and  then  proceed  to  lay  before 
the  reader  the  ftate  of  the  particular  ftems  that  ndw 
belong  to  the  ruffian  empire. 

Not  only  fubjugated  in  their  conquered  coun- 
tries, but  even  forced  from  a  great  part  of  their  old 
homeftead,  only  fome  few  of  the  hordes,  in  reference 
to  the  whole  tartarian  nation,  have  preferved  their 
independence;'*  thofe,  namely,  who  inhabit  the  fouth*' 
weftern  part  of  the  former  great  Tartary,  towards 
the  perfian,  Indian,  and  foongarian  borders.  Here 
we  find  the  great  Kirghifian-horde,  the  Bukharians^ 
-the  Khivans  or  Khivipfes,  the  Karakalpaks,  Truch^ 
^  f^  menes. 
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meneSi  Tafchkentians,  Turkoftans,  Aralians,  and 
fome  other  races,  which  ftill  form  diftin£l  iiates,  and 
retain  a  fort  of  national  liberty,  but  are  all  toge- 
ther fo  little  formidable  to  their  neighbours,  that 
ihey  feek  protection  wherever  they  are  mod  likely 
to  find  it,  according  to  their  political  iituation, 
fometimes  from  one  power,  and  fometimes  from 
another.  The  whole  remains  of  this  nation,  once 
fo  great,  now  fubfift  under  foreign  fovereignty. 
Many  hordes  belong,  either  as  fubjeds,  or  as 
dependent  wards  of  the  ruffian  empire;  others 
are  in  like  manner  app.'\nages  to  the  ottoman 
Turks,  or  fubjeft  to  the  great  Mogul,  to  China,  and 
to  Perfia. 

The  Tartars  belonging  to  the  ruffian  empire 
inhabit  the  northern  coafts  of  the  Euxine  and  the 
Cafpian,  the  north  fide  of  the  caucafean  mountains, 
the  extenfive  fteppes  from  the  river  Ural  to  the 
Soongariy,  the  fouthern  Ural,  in  Siberia  the 
fouthern  frontier  mountains  and  fteppes  from  the 
Tobol  quite  over  the  Teniffisy,  and  the  deferts  in 
the  middle  re^^ion  of  the  Lena  ;  llkewife  not  a  few 
tartar  colonies  are  difperfed  among  the  ruffian  habi- 
tations, particularly  in  the  governments  of  Ufa, 
Ka2an,  and  Tobolfic. 

As  thefe  regions  have  for  the  moft  part,  fince  the 
flourifliing  epocha  of  the  mongole-tartarian  mo* 
narchy,  been  inhabited  by  them,  frequent  memorials 
are  found  there  of  their  antient  grandeur,  mag« 
fiificencey  and  culture,  of  which  fome  are  of  aa 

antiquity 
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antiqaity  demotifttably  of  abbv6  ft  thotifand  fkkrh 
It  13  no  rare  thing  to  come  Tuddenly  ujxjti  thb  rutiis 
of  fome  town,  which,  in  its  crumbling  fehiaini, 
plainly  evinces  the  progrefs  which  thb  arts  had 
itiade  imong  a  people  whom  we  are  Wont  to  coil- 
fider  as  barbarians**  Still  more  freqtieiitly  ttb 
feen  fepulchres,  which,  by  their  infcriptiotiSy  thro^ 
light  upon  the  hiftory  of  this  nadon  j  and,  in  tlit 
veflels  and  implements  preferved  in  thisni,  ^^PP^t 
us  with  interefting  proofs  of  its  opulehc^,  its  tarie, 
and  its  induftry  i.  —  Thefe  matters  properly  b£- 

*  Near  Kalimof,  on  the  Oka,  a  circle-town  of  the  government 
6f  Ria^an,  is  flandihg  a'  tartafian  fuf>urb,  Wliich  feeros  formerly 
to  have  been  the  court-refidence  of  a  khan.  Among  the  ruin's  is 
m  lofty  round  to\Ver»  «n  onrtorf  oV  cHzTpel,  thi  remWii^  of  a'  palace 
and  a  mauibleum,  all  conftnii£te2  of  brick  oV  bttrftt  iWtn.  Ncft 
far  from  Aftrakhafk  are  the  hiins  of  the  old  .Afirakhan ;  anfl 
higher  up  the  Volga,  near  Tzaritzin,  fimilar  heaps  of  nibb^ 
which  have  evidently  been  a  fpacious  town.  On  the  Volga, 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Kama,  are  found  welf- preferved  and 
partly  magnificent  reniains  of  thfe  alrttlcnt  Firachtririof,  or  Bolga/. 
In  thecicadeiof  Ksn^n  are  ftill  /(^n'moniifi^e^s  of  th^  t'artm'ito 
monarchy.  On  the  Irtyfh,  in  thcf  vicinity  of  Tobblfky  are  tfab 
remains  of  Sibir,  the  capital.  In  Siberia  and  the  kirghifian 
iteppe  are  many  ruins  of  towns^  not  to  mention  memorials  of 
inferior  confequcnce. 

f  In  the  mufeum  of  the  imperiid"  acayimy  of  fciences'  a^ 
St.  Pctcrftur^,  are  pf^ferved  a*  muHrtude  6f  vcfrclif^  diadems, 
weapons,  military  tit^phies^omamcnfii  of  difcfs,  coins,  taL  whicSi 
have  been  found  in  the  tartarian*  tombs  on  the  Vaiira  ted  ia 
Siberia.  They  are'  of  gold,  iilve'r/  and  copper*  The  grcateft 
ant!q\iity  of  the  tothbs'  is' eleven  hundred  yeaiV^  UTe*  late^  ^ur 
kwidWd,- 

5  longin^^^ 
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longing  to  the  hiftory  of  civilization^  which  will  be 
found  in  other  parts  of  this  workj  We  fhall  here  be 
the  lefs  circumftantia),  and  only  farther  remark,  that, 
the  Tartars,  next  to  the  principal  nation  *,  conftitute 
the  mod  numerous  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
i-ufGan  empire*  The  branches  of  this  nation  which 
belong  to  Ruflia  are,  the  proper  Tartars,  the  No- 
gayans,  the  Merchtfcheryaks,  the  Bafchkirs>  the 
Kirghifes,  the  fiukharians,  the  Takutes,  and  the 
Teleutes  ;  to  which  may  in  fome  fort  be  added  the- 
tribes  of  Caucafus. 

I.  By  the  term  proi^er  Tarta^rs  are  under* 
ftood  in  Ruilia  all  thofe  ftocksi  which  call  thern- 
felves  by  no  other  name,  and  are  for  the  moft  part 
defcendants  of  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  two  great 
ftates,  which  the  fucceflbrs  of  Tfphingis  eTs&ed  on 
the  Volga  and  in  Siberia.  We  will,  therefore,  ia 
the  account  of  their  prefent  condition,  follow  this 
divifion,  firft  making  ourfelves  acquainted  with  the 
KAPTscHAK,  and  afterwards  with  the  siberiak 
Tartars, 

The  (late  of  Kaptfchak,  which  Baaty,  the  kinf- 
man  of  the  great  Tfchinghis,  had  founded,  fell,  as 
we  have  above  related,  in  the  year  1441,  into  four 
khanates :  Kazan,  Aftrakhan,  Kaptfchak,  and  the 
Krim.  The  firft  three  were,  fomewhat  more  thaa 
a  hundred  years  afterwards,  conquered  by  the 
Ruffians ;  but  the  fourth  of  thefe  ftates  preferved  it» 

•  Not  long  fincc  it  was  fo.     At  prcfeat  probably  the  Polet 
are  more  numerous  than  the  Tartan. 

vol..  u  GO  uidependency 
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independency  above  two  hundred  and  thirty  years 
longer.  At  prefcnt  they  all  together  form  a  part 
of  the  rufQan  empire. 

The  khanate  of  Kapifchak,  which,  from  the  time 
of  ics  feparation  in  1441,  has  had  its  principal  feat 
in  the  plain  which  is  now  called  theaftrakhan-fleppe, 
came  the  earlieft  to  its  downfai.  So  long  ago  as 
the  year  1 506  it  lod  its  lad  khan,  and  was  divided 
among  the  fovereigns  of  Kazan,  Aftrakhan,  and  the 
Krim,  on  which  at  length  it  came  to  Ruffia  by  the 
conqueft  of  the  two  former  dates.  Thefe  repeated 
fubjugations  had  reduced  the  kaptfchak  Tartars  to  an 
infignificant  rcfidue,  which  now,  removed  from 
its  antient  homeftead,  dwells  among  Bafchkirs  and 
Kirghifes,  though  dill  retaining  its  appellation  and 
the  memory  of  its  origin. 

The  khanate  of  Kazan  fubfided  as  a  peculiar  date 
till  the  year  1552,  when  it  was  conquered  by  tzar 
Ivan  II.  and  incorporated  for  ever  with  the  ruffian 
empire.  The  city  of  Kazan  had  been  built  in  the 
year  1.257,  by  a  fon  of  Baaty  ;  this  khanate  afferted 
its  independency  about  the  fame  time[i44i3  when 
the  Krim  disjoined  itfelf  from  Kaptfchak.  —  The 
prcfent  kazan  Tartars  are  but  a  feeble  remnant  of 
what  they  were,  partly  confiding  of  thofe  who  re- 
mained in  their  old  feats,  and  partly  fuch  as  fettled 
as  fugitives  in  other  didrifts  of  Ruflia.  They  prin- 
cipally dwell '  at  prefent  in  the  governments  of 
Kazan,  Simbirfk,  Riafan,  Viatka,  Perme,  and  Ufa 
(particularly  in  the  Orenburg  didrict  of  that  govern- 
ment); 
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mcnt) ;  their  number  is  indeed  upon  the  whole 
confiderable,  but  in  no  degree  proportionate  to  the 
idea  we  form  of  their  antient  population,  from  hifto* 
rical  accounts ;  for,  as  far  as  we  are  able*"  to  con^ 
elude  from  particular  ftatements,  they  cannot  amount 
to  far  above  a  hundred  thoufand.  Thefe  Tartars 
form  the  root  of  the  nation  in  Rufliaj  they  being 
not  only  unmingled,  but  are  alfo  of  a  fuperior 
civilization  to  mod  of  the  remaining  branches  of 
their  brethren. 

The  khanate  of  Aftrakhan  arofe  foon  after  that 
of  Kazan^  likewife  from  a  detached  part  of  Kapr* 
fchak,  and,  in  the  year  1554,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  viftorious  Ivan.  The  prefent  city  of  Aftrakhan ^ 
however,  is  not  the  tartarian  chief  feat;  which  was 
conquered  and  deftroyed  by  that  tzar :  the  ruins  of 
the  latter  being  ftill  to  be  feen  Xoniewhat  higher  up  on 
the  weftern  bank  of  the  Volga.  —  The  prefent 
ASTRAKHAN  TARTARS  are  for  the  moft  partNo- 
gayans.  They  are  diftinguifhed  into  town,  village, 
and  tent  Tartars.  The  firft  dwell  in  Aftrakhan,  the 
fecond  in  fix  villages  near  aftrakhan,  and  the  tent- 
Tartars  wander  about  the  Cafpian.  At  the  con* 
queft  of  Aftrakhan,  the  town  and  village  Tartars 
reckoned  themfelves  at  twenty-five  thoufand  bows } 
in  the  year  171 5  there  were  ftill  twelve  thoufand  of 
them  ;  but  in  1772  they  were  only  twelve  hundred, 
and  of  the  tent-Tartars  fcarcely  two  thoufand  kettles 
or  families.  This  decline  proceeds  from  their  ram- 
bling difpofitioui  fo  often  moving  them  to  change 

G  o  2  their 
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their  hameftead :  they  went  oiF  fingly  and  in  coiifu 
panics,  to  the  caucafean  and  krimean  Tartars,  to 
the  Bafehkirs  and  even  to  the  Kirghifes. 

The  khanate  of  the  Krim,  which,  as  far  down 
as  to  the  year  1783,  ftill  conflitured  a  peculiar  (late, 
now  alfo  belongs  to  the  ruilian  empire.  As  the 
hiftory  of  the  peninfula  of  the  Krimea  commences 
'long  before  the  origin  of  the  great  kaptfchakian 
empire^  and  the  fortunes  of  that  country  excited  an 
wintered  even  in  thep6liflied  nations  of  antiquity,  it 
cannot  well  be  confidered  as  a  ufelefs  deviation  from 
our  pis»^  if  we  devote  a  few  lines  to  the  earlier  ftate 
of  ttus  provihee,  previous  to  the  pofleflioa  of  it  by 
ihe  Tartars. 

The  firft  known  inhabitants  of  the  Krim  were 
Kiminerialis,  a  great  and  martial  people  of  the  race 
of  the  Thracians.  Of  all  their  extcnfive  pofief^ 
fions,  which  were  raviflied  from  them  by  the  Sky- 
thons,  they  retained  the  Krim  the  longeft.  Six 
hundred  and  fifty-five  years  before  the  chrifUan  sra, 
they  were,  it  feems,  driven  from  the  plaui  by  thefe 
their  ftronger  neighbours;  but  they  maintained 
their  flation  in  the  mountains,  under  the  name  of 
Taurians,  or  mountaineers.  From  them  the  whole 
peninfula  obtamed  the  appeHation  Taurica  (Tavrika). 
In  the  former  half  of  the  ftxth  century  Greeks  be- 
gan to  fettle  here.  The  Milefians  built  Panti« 
kapseum  or  Bofphorus^,   and  Theodofiaf }    the 
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pontic  HeracKans  and  the  Delians^  K3ierfon.  The; 
commerce  which  the  Greeks  from  that  time  forward 
here  carried  on  was  uncommonly  flourijhing,  and 
contributed  not  a  little  to  enlarge  their  geography. 

In  the  fifth  century,  the  Archaeaaaktides,  a  race 
which  originated  fromMytilenc,  founded  a  monarchy 
in  Bofphorus.  About  a  hundred  years  afterwards^ 
the  Skythians  were  for  the  moft  part  exterminated 
by  the  Sarraates ;  upon  which,  by  infenfible  degrees, 
the  Taurians  extended  their  dominion  over  nearly 
the  whole  peninfula.  They  preffed  fo  hard  upon 
the  empire  of  Bofphorus  and  the  free  ftate  of 
Kherfon,  that  thefe  fubmitted  themfelves  to  the 
great  Mithridates  of  Pontus  in  112,  who  alfo  fubju*- 
gated  the  Faurians,  and  confequently  governed  the 
whole  Krimea* 

About  the  beginning  of  the  chriftian  sra,  the 
Alanes  penetrated  into  the  peninfula*  forced  the 
bofphorian  kings  to  pay  them  tribute,  and  txtanau 
nated  the  Taurians.  —  Thefovereignty  of  the  Alanes 
laded  about  a  hundred  and  fif^y  years»  and  in  thdr 
place  came  the  Goths.  During  the  period  of  their 
polfeilion,  (in  the  time  of  Dioclefian  and  Confta^tine 
the  greats)  chriflianicy  was  difleminated  in  the 
Krimea,  Thefe  Goths  were  indeed  fubjeded  to  the 
Huns,  in  375,  but  they  retained  their  habitations  in 
the  mountains,  ;xnd  had  their  o\rQ  chriilian  kings* 
Towards  the  clofe  of  the  fourth  century  the  empire 
of  Bofphorus  alfo  came  to  an  end. 

On  the  downfal  of  the  fovercignty  of  the  Huns, 
in  464,  the  Ungres  came  hither ;   who^  with  the 

^     003  Bulga- 
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Bulgarians,  conquered  alfo  the  countries  between  the 
Don  and  the  Dnieftr,  A  pjirt  of  them  went  back 
again  to  Afia,  and  the  refl:  were  obliged  to  fubmit 
[[679]  to  the  Khazares*,  who  likewife  compelled 
the  Goths  in  the  mountains  and  the  grecian  cities  to 
be  tributary  to  them.  In  the  year  840  the  province 
of  Kherfon  was  marked  out  by  the  emperor  Theo- 
philus,  which  comprifed  all  the  grecian  cities  and 
places  in  the  Krim  and  the  Kuban  ;  for  though  thefe 
were  equally  tributary  to  the  Khazares,  they  how- 
ever acknowledged  the  fupremacy  of  the  byzantine 
court. 

The  Ungres  and  Khazares  were  again  [8 Fa]  fub- 
dued  by  the  Petfchenegers  or  Kanglians ;  who, 
about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  were  forced 
in  their  turn  to  refign  the  dominion  to  the  Komanes 
(Uzes  or  Polovtzes).  1  his  people  alfo  extorted  a 
tribute  from  the  krimean  Greeks  and  Goths. — 
About  this  time  the  city  Sugdaya  (now  Sudak)  rofc 
into  fuch  confideration  by  its  commerce,  that  all  the 
grecian  poiTeilions  in  the  Krim  received  the  name  of 
Sugdania.  Till  th6  year  1204  thefe  had  always 
acknowledged  the  fovereignty  of  Byzantium :  they 
were  now  independent. 

To  the  Komanes  at  length  fucceeded  the  Mon- 
goles  or  Tartars  in  the  fovereignty  of  this  peninfula; 
and  thenceforward  [1237]  the  Krim  formed  a  pro- 
vince of  the  kaptfchak^an  empire.     Now  detached 

*  From  |hat  time  the  peDipfula  was  called  iSLhazaria. 
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tartarian  princes,  to  whom  the  name  of  Ulutz-beys 
were  given,  roamed  about  the  plain  with  their 
hordes.  1  he  Greeks  and  Goths  paid  tribute  to  the 
Mongoles,  as  they  had  before  done  to  the  Romanes  j 
alfo  feveral  Tfcherkaflians  fettled  here.  From  the 
city  of  Krim,  to  which  the  Mongoles  carried  on  a 
great  trade,  the  whole  peninfula  obtained  the  name 
by  which  it  was  ufually  called  till  the  year  1783. 

While  the  Latins  were  raafters  of  Conftan- 
tinople,  they,  cfpecially  the  Venetians,  profccuted  a 
very  important  commerce  to  the  Krim  and  to  Taman 
(Matriga);  but  in  later  times  the  Genoefe  appro- 
priated it  exclufively  to  themfelves,  and  in  the 
bloody  wars  that  broke  out  in  confequence,  they 
gained  the  fuperiority  at  various  times.  By  per- 
miffion  of  the  Mongoles,  they  rebuilt  Keffa,  and 
made  that  city  the  centre  of  their  commerce :  they 
conquered  Soldaya  (Sudak)  and  Cembalo  (Baluk- 
lava  0  they  paid  indeed  duties  and  impods  to  the 
Mongoles,  when  they  were  in  full  force,  but  when 
the  hordes  were  difturbed  by  inteftine  commotions^ 
they  even  bid  them  defiance,  and  the  princes  of  the 
krimean  plains  were  ordinarily  clefted  and  depofed 
at  the  difcretion  of  the  Genoefe.  About  this  time 
two  branches  of  the  indian  commerce  found  their 
way  to  thefe  regions :  the  one  over  the  Amoor;  the 
Cafpian,  and  through  AftrakhantoTana ;  the  other 
by  the  way  of  Bagdat  and  Tauris,  to  Trebizond  an4 
Sevadopolis.  Tana  was  pofTefled  at  the  fame  tiix\^ 
by  the  Genoefe  and  the  Venetians,  but  under  moo^ 
golian  fovereignty. 
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On  the  f^I  of  the  ftate  of  Elaptfchak,  the  Krim 
was  formed  into  a  peculiar  khanate,  the  founder 
whereof  was  Hadfchy-Gheray,  about  i4+i.  From 
that  period  the  Tartars  dated  their  dominion,  though 
the  khans  were  (till  defcendants  from  the  houfe  of 
Tfchinghis-khan.  The  proper  founder  of  the  tartar^ 
krimean  ftate,  Mengly-Gheray,  who,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  through  the  affiftance  of  the  Ottoman^,  had 
come  to  the  complete  fovereigncy  ofthe  *  peninfula, 
fubmitted  himfeif  as  a  vaffal  to  the  porce,  which  foon 

♦  Mcngly^phcray  ws|8  a  defcendant  of  the  Tfchinghlfcs ; 
and,  whilp  yet  very  young,  was  ^aken  prifoner  in  an  engagement 
by  the  Genoefe,  who  caufed  him  to  be  well-educated,  and  in  all 
rcfpefts  treated  like  i|  printe.  On  being  driven  to  extremities  by 
the  Tartars,  they  fcnt  the  young  Mengly,  with  fome  of  the  prin- 
cipal Geno^fes,  to  Conftantinople,  for  the  purpofe  of  moving 
Mohammed  II.  to  take  them  under  his  protedion.  The  fultan 
Shewed  great  affe^ion  to  Mengfy ;  and,  when  the  tartars  by  their  ^ 
diFenfions  had  ruined  the  interior  corpmerce  of  the  country,  they 
petitioned  Mohammed  to  give  them  a  khan  of  their  own  ;  he 
appointed  this  ybung  prince  to  that  ftation,  who,  on  his  part» 
acknowledged  the  paramount  fupremacy  of  the  porte.  This, 
ftate  of  dependence  not  proving  agreeable  tp  the  Tartars,  Mengly, 
oot  long  after  his  arrival  in  the  Kriin,  was  obliged  t<$  apply  for 
auxiliary  troops  of  the  Turks,  with  which  he  not  only  [1475] 
Aduced  the  Tartars  to  obedience,  but  even  annihilated  the  genoefe 
authority  in  the  peninfula.  But  when  Mengly  had  augmented 
the  forces  ot  his  ftate  by  thefe  conquefts  and  by  the  addition  of 
nany  Cartt^rian  colonies*  and  was  thiakiog  to  withdraw  himfelf 
from  the  fupremacy  of  the  port^,  the  Turks  fent  garrifons  into 
the  principal  towns,  ai^d  reduced  the  khs^n  to  a  dependenoci 
iriiicti  afterwards,  and  particularly  from  the  yci^r  1584,  grew  int^, 
•  eompleu  fubjeftioi^ 
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CiTTOgated  the  right  of  impofing  fea*  tolls  on  tht-ir 
trade,  to  keep  forts  in  their  country,  and  at  length 
even  to  fet  up  and  to  depofe  their  khans  at  pleafure. 
Under  this  auftere  defpotifm  the  Krim  fubfifted  till 
the  year  1774,  when  Catharine  II.  by  the  peace  of 
*Kiitfchuk  Kainardgi,  procured  the  independence  of 
the  khan,  and  obtained  for  the  ruffian  empire  fome 
ftrong-places  on  the  frontiers,  as  a  fafeguard  again  ft 
the  predatory  incm-fions  of  the  Tartars.  A  few 
years  afterwards  [[1783]  the  whole  peninfula,  as  is 
well-known,  came  to  Ruflia ;  and,  at  prefcnt, 
together  with  the  eaftern  Nogay,  or  the  krimean 
fteppe,  forms  a  government,  under  the  name  of  the 
Taundan  province. 

The  Krim  had  but  few  tartar  inhabitants,  when 
Mengly-Gheray  was  the  ruler  of  it.  On  occafion  of 
the  war  which  he  carried  on  with  his  relative  branche$ 
on  the  Volga,  he  brought  many  thoufand  Nogays 
with  him  to  the  Krim,  whom  he  obliged  to  fettle 
there.  The  great  population  of  this  peninfula,  to 
which  belpng  Armenians,  Greeks,  Turks,  Jews,  &Ct 
befides  Tartars,  had  already  much  declined,  during 
the  troubles,  under  the  laft  khan,  The  Armcniant 
and  Greeks  fubmitted  themfelves  [»7793for  ^^e 
moft  pzH  voluntarily  to  the  ruffian  empire,  and 
retired  to  the  former  government  of  Azof,  or  what 
at  prcfent  is  that  of  Ekatarinoflaf ;  and  the  Tartars 
^ed  in  fuch  great  numbers  to  Avchafia  and  to  the 
Ottomans,  that  credible  cye-witneffes  think  they 
fannot  rate  the .  population  of  the  Krim  in  the  year 

« 
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I 

We  now  proceed  to  the  Siberian  Tartars, 
who  form,  as  it  were,  the  fecond  line  of  the  proper 
Tartars  in  Ruffia.  Siberia  contains  fo  great  a 
multitude  of  tartarian  colonies,  and  many  of  them 
appear  to  have  been  fo  long  naturalized  in  the 
country,  that,  from  the  perplexity  and  the  contra- 
di£lions  that  prevail  in  the  accounts  of  them,  we 
are  not  capable  pf  tracing  out  a  general  and  con« 
nefted  hiftory  of  thefe  tribes.  We  will,  therefore, 
lake  under  this  head  the  events  of  the  mongole- 
tartarian  ftate  in  Siberia,  and  lay  them  as  a 
ground-work ;  Sifter  which  we  will  endeavour  to 
arrange  by  this  clue  fuch  hiftorical  fragments  as 
may  ferve  to   throw  a  light  on  fcveral    diftinft 

nations. 

The  mongole- tartarian  ftate  in  Siberia,  or  the 
khanate  of  Turan,  was,  as  has  already  been  cur- 
forily  mentioned,  founded  about  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  by  Scheibany,  a  brother,  or 
kinfman,  of  Baaty,  and  took  its  origin  in  the  region 
of  the  Aral- mountains  and  on  the  river  Yaik  ( now 
Ural),  where  this  khan  had  inherited  poflefEons 
from  Ba^aty,  which  he  prcfently  enlarged  by  con* 
quefts  in  Siberia  to  a  very  confiderablc  territory. 
The  firft  refidence  of  the  tartar-fiberian  princes 
was  on  the  river  Tura,  on  the  fpot  where  the  prefent 
Tiumen  ftands^,  and.  was  called,  in  honour  of  the 

•  Tiumen  is  a  circle-town  in  tlic  tobolfkoi  diftri^  of  the 
government  of  Tobolik,  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  verfts  from 
>hat  chief  city.  ,  The  Tartars  at  Tiumen  ftiil  call  this  town  Tfchin- 
ghis,  or  Tfchinghi  Tura. 

grand. 
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grand-khan,  Tfchinghidin :  afterwards  this  city  was 
razed,  and  the  khans  cook  their  feat,  perhaps  for 
fear  of  the  attacks  of  the  Kazauians,  on  the  eaftern 
Ihore  of  the  Irtyfh,  where  they  built  the  city  Ilkcr, 
which  afterwards  got  the  name  of  Sibir,  and  lies  in 
the  vicinage  of  the  prefent  Tobolfk  The  laft  khan 
of  Turan,  previous  jto  the  ruffian  conqueft  of  Siberia, 
was  Kutfchum,  a  Tfchinghife  of  the  kaptfchak  line- 
age, who  went  from  the  Kafatfchia-Orda  to  Siberia, 
and  fubjected  this  (late  to  him,  either  with  the  free 
will  of  the  inhabitants,  or  by  the  right  of  the  con* 
queror.  This  prince  was  the  firft  who  eftabliflied 
the  mohammedan  religion  in  Siberia  ;  for  alchough 
that  faith  had  taund  adaiillion  much  earlirr  among 
the  Tartars,  yet  there  was  a  neceffity  for  all  the 
perfuafivcb  of  enthufiafn,  and  even  the  coercion  of 
arms,  to  render  its  adoption  more  general.  The 
arrival  of  the  Ruffians  intei  rupted  the(e  converfions 
ere  they  could  be  rendered  complete;  and  the 
remoter  provinces  ot  the  khanate  were  flill  imbued 
with  paganifm. 

The  circuit  of  the  empire,  of  which  Kutfchum 
was  fovereign,  cannot  indeed  be  accurately  flated  ; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  the  Tartars  on  the  Irtyfh  and 
the  Tobol  and  in  the  fteppe  Baraba,  as  well  as 
the  Ofliaks  and  Vogules  in  their  neighbourhood, 
are  become  his  fubjeds*  The  Tartars  on  the  Tura 
and  the  Ifet  have,  according  to  fome  accounts, 
formed  a  peculiar  flate  independent  of  Kutfchum, 
wbofe  khan  had  his  feat  at  Tinmen.  —  Of  the 

difcovery 
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difcovcry  and  conqucfl  of  this  country  by  the 
Kudians,  mention  has  already  been  made  in  feveral 
places  of  this  fcclion  *,  we  fliall  therefore  here  paft 
it  over  in  filence,  and  proceed  at  once  to  notice  the 
feveral  branches  of  which  the  fibcrian  Tartars  of  the 
prefent  day  confift,  ^ 

Although  the  generality  of  theTe  colonies  came  not 
till  the  thirteenth  century,  on  the  aggrandizement 
of  the  mongole-tartarian  territory,  yet  there  are 
alfo  feme  ftems  which  feem  to  have  been  long  before 
that  epocha  in  pofleffion  of  feveral  diftrifts  of  Siberia, 
If  we  may  judge  from  their  oral  traditioAs,  they 
cfteem  themfelves  in  fome  meafure  the  original 
inhabitants  of  that  country  ;  but  as  there  is*  a  total 
failure  of  hiftorical  accounts  on  this  head,  and  the 
generality  of  the  tartaria!i  ftems  have  fo  much 
intermingleJ  with  the  other  fiberian  nations,  that 
their  defcent  is  fcarcely  to  be  afccrtained,  nothing 
remains  for  us  to  do  but  to  follow  the  political 
diftribution  which  is  adopted  in  the  records  of  the 
ruffian  chancery,  which  diltinguifli  the  fiberian 
Tartars  into  various  ftems  according  to  the  diftri£ls 
which  they  inhabit.  As  thcfe  now,  both  in  their 
phyfical  and  moral  individuality,  differ  greatly  from 
each  other,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  rapnfion  the 
moft  remarkable  of  them  by  name* 
.  Among  thefe  are  the  Turalin^e^,  one  of  the- 
f  rft  colonics  who  conftrufted  for  themfelves  per- 

t  See  the  articles^  Ruffians,  ^ijaeri^n-lui^ks,  and  Mongolei. 
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ttanent  habitations^  when  the  Tartars  fubjugated 
Siberia  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  thence  alfo  their . 
name,  Cfrom  Tura,  in  the  tartar  language,  a  town,) 
which  iignifies  the  fame  with  fettlers.  Ever  fmce 
their  arrival  they  have  inhabited  the  region  on 
both  fides  of  the  river,  which  from  them  is  deno*. 
minated  the  Tura,  between  the  Tavda  and  the 
Ifet,  in  the  ekatannenburg  and  toboKkoi  diflrids  of 
the  governments  of  Perme  and  Tobolflc.  Their 
oldeft  fixed  feat  was  the  forementioned  city  Tfchin- 
ghidin ;  but  when  Yermak  made  the  conquefl  of 
thefc  parts,  the  khan  Yepanfa  refided  higher  up  the 
Tura  in  a  city,  which,  after  their  reftoraiion  by 
the  Ruffians,  was  named  Turlnfk,  and  hears  this 
name  at  prefent,  though  it  is  alfo  called  by  the 
Tartars  Yepantfchina.  . 

The  ToBOLSKiAN  Tartars  have  their  appella- 
tion from  the  river  Tobol,  on  which  they  dwell, 
and  are  the  defcendants  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ifker 
or  Sibir,  their  antient  capital,  which  being  reduced 
to  a  heap  of  rubbifh  after  Yermak's  conqueft,  they 
abandoned,  and  inftead  of  it  the  Ruffians  afterwards 
built  Tobollk.  They  mud  not  be  confounded  with  ^ 
the  tartar  inhabitants  of  Tobolfk,  who  are  a  buk- 
harian  colony,  as  we  (hull  fee  farther  on.  Their 
number  amounts  to  upwards  of  four  thoufand 
males. 

The  TOMSKiAN  Tartars  dwell  on  both  fides 
of  the  river  Tom,  above  and  below  the  city  of 
Tomik }    but  in   the  town   itfelf  is  a  colony  of 

Bukharians. 
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Bukharians.  According  to  the  cenfus  of  1760 
they  were  only  taxed  at  four  h  ndred  and  thirty 
males.  —  The  krasnoyarskian  and  kusnetz- 
KiAN  TARTARS  are  remains  of  antitnt  ftems,  who 
arc  everywhere  much  alike,  and  alfo  bear  a  great 
refemblance  to  the  mongolian  tribes,  which  is  eafily 
explained  from  the  clofe  intercourfe  in  which  thefc 
races  livpd  during  their  oppelTion  by  the  Soongares, 
—  The  Tartars  of  the  Oby  confift  of  fixteen 
irolofts,  of  which  twelve  have  permanent  habitations 
on  the  Oby,  and  the  others  nomadife.  In  the 
year  1766  the  former  counted  one  thoufand  one 
hundred  and  fifteen,  and  the  latter  five  hundred 
males.  —  The  tschulymskian  Tartars  dwelt 
formerly  between  the  Oby  and  the  Yenifley,  but, 
conftantly  preffed  by  the  Soongares  and  Kirghifes, 
not  always  in  the  fame  diftrid.  Since  they  have 
enjoyed  protedion.and  repofe  under  the  ruflian  fove- 
reignty,  they  inhabit  the  whole  region  along  the 
river  Tfchulym,  and  now  amount  to  between  five 
and  fix  thoufand  bows.  —  The  Barabimzes  inhabit 
the  country  between  the  Oby  and  the  Irtyfh,  which 
is  called  the  Baraba,  or  the  barabinzian  fteppe  ;  and, 
as  far  as  their  tradition  goes,  they  are  the  proper 
owners  of  it.  At  the  conqueft  of  Siberia  by  the 
Ruffians,  they  were  under  Kutfchum-khan,  and  in 
the  year  1595  came  into  fubjeclion  to  Ruffia. 
Since  that  time  they  have  been  often  plundered  on 
the  incurfions  of  the  Soongares  and  Kirghifes,  and 
even  compelled  by  the  former  to  pay  them  a  yearly 
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tribute ;  but  fince  the  fiberian  frontier-line  has  been 
eftablifhed,  they  have  enjoyed  complete  tranquillity. 
They  are  about  five  thoufand  bows  in  number.  — 
The  Katschintzes,  on  the  left  Ihore  of  the  Ye- 
nilTey,  are  taxed  at  the  rate  of  about  a  thoufand 
bows,  and  have  pofTeffed  their  territory  longer  thaa 
the  hiftory  of  that  country  reaches.  —  The  kistim 
and  TULiBERT  Tartars,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tom,  form  two  volofts,  and  approach  the  Telentes. 
— ^The  B1RIUSSE8,  with  the  Katfchintzcs,  come 
nearer  to  the  proper  Tartars,  and  confifl  of  about 
a  hundred  and  feventy  bows.  —  The  Abintzes,  111 
the  fuperior  region  of  the  Tom,  reckon  themfelves 
at  feme  hundred  bows^  and  likewife  refemble  the 
Teleutes.  —  The  sayane  Tartars  name  them- 
felves Sceyoen,  from  the  well  known  fayane  mourir 
tains,  in  which  they  nomadifc  on  the  left  (bore  of 
the  Yeniffey.  They  pay  taxes  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  bows.  —  The  Beltirs  wander  with  the  Sayanea 
and  Biriufles  on  the  Abakan,  ^ind  may  be  eilimated 
at  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  bows.  —  The  vlrcho- 
TOMSKiAN  Tartars  conftitute  a  peculiar  (lem^ 
which  numbers  only  about  two  hundred  bows* 
They  nomadife  about  the  fources  of  the  Tom,  and 
refemble  the  Abintzes.  —  Befides  tbefe  there  are  yet 
feveral  infignificant  ftems^,  as  the  mejuessian,  the 

ARALIAN,  the  UDINSKIAN,  the  YARINS|CIAN  TAR- 
TARS, and  others.  The  tribes  before-mentioned 
are,  however,  in  general  much  more  nuraeroug 
than  we  have  here  ftated  their  population  to  be,  as 
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the  enumerations  in  thefe  extenfive  defetts,  and 
from  their  rambling  way  of  life,  are  attended  with 
great  difficulties.  All  the  regions  we  have  noticed 
are  in  the  governments  of  ToboHb  and  Kolhyvan, 
and  partly  in  the  eaftern  half  of  that  of  Perme,  be- 
yond the  Ural. mountains,  which,  therefore,  are  to 
be  regarded  as  the  peculiar  home-feat  of  the  fib^ 
Tian  Tartars. 

2.  We  come  now  to  the  fecond  main  branch  of 
the  Tartars,  the  Mankats  or  Nooayans.  Of  this 
great  and  numerous  people  we  have  no  authentic 
and  connected  hiftory.  According  to  the  arabic 
and  greci^n  writers  it  owes  its  origin  to  a  mongole 
chieftain,  named  Nogay,  who,  towards  the  termina* 
tion  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  fent  with  a  ftrong 
body  of  troops  by  a  khan  of  Kaptfchak  to  conquer 
the  countries  lying  beyond  the  Euxine,  and  who 
aftually  fubjeclcd  the  regions  from  the  Don  to  the 
Danube,  but  afterwards  fhook  olF  the  fovereignty  of 
the  khans  of  Kaptfchak,. and  became  the  founder  of 
an  empire,  which,  howevet,  prefently  fell  to  pieces 
tinder  his  fucceffors.  Notwithftanding  the  annibila^ 
tion  of  this  ftate,  the  name  of  its  founder  continued 
to  live  in  the  nation  which  he  had  governed  ; .  and 
it  IS  very  probable  that  the  Nogayans  fpread  them* 
felves  from  the  Volga  to  the  Ural,  and  thence  again 
as  far  as  the  Irtyfli  *,  and  were  not  driven  out  of 

•  In  the  tcrrltt >iy  of  the  town  of  Ufa  is  ftill  in  being  what  ii 
called  the  Nogay-road  ;  and  on  the  Iityfti  i«  a  region  which  bean 
the  name  of  the  Nogayan  (leppCtf 
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thefe '  regions  by  the  Kalmuks  till .  the  aera  of  the 
ruffian  fovereignty.  —  They  now  inhabit  the  fteppes 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  caucafean  mountains  and 
the  Euxine  quite  to  the  other  fide  of  the  Danube,  and 
confift  of  feveral  larger  and  fmaller  ftems,  which  at 
times  are  known  to  change  their  place  of  abode, 
and  even  their  names.  The  Nogayans  fubjcft  to 
Ruflra  are  partly  in  what  was  formerly  called  the 
caftern  Nogay  or  the  krimean  fteppe,  partly  in  the 
iCubahf  and  partly  difperfed  about  the  Volga  and 
in  other  regions  of  the  empire. 

The  EASTERN  Nogay  forms  the  northern  larger 
half  of  the  province  of  Taurida,  denominated  by 
the  Ruffians  the  krimean  fteppe.  It  is  about  twice 
as  large  as  the  peninfula  of  the  Krim,  and  was 
formerly  much  larger  j  but  in  the  year  1739,  by 
the  peace  of  Belgrade,  more  than  the  half  of  it  came 
under,  the  ryffian  fceptre,  which  part  belongs  at 
prefent  to  the  government  of  Ekatarinoflaf.  The 
remainder,  which  likewife  had  formed  a  part  of  the 
ftates  of  the  krimean  khans,  fell  to  Ruffia  on  her 
taking  poffeffion  of  theKrim  in  1783  j  and  this  now 
conftitutes  the  circles  Melitopol  and  Dneprovfk  ia 
the  province  of  Taurida. 

m 

The  eaftern  Nogay  has  had  almoft  always  the 
fame  fortunes  and  been  inhabited  from  the  fame  ' 
people  with  the  Krim.  Kimmerians,  Skythians, 
Sarmates,  Alanes,  Goths,  Huns,  Ungrcs,  and  Bul- 
garians, Petfchenegrans,  Komanes,  and  laftly  the 
Tartars,  have  fucceffively  inhabited  this  country. 
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At  length  tho(e  Jartars  who  are  called  Nogayam 
fettled  hecc,  and  {IIU  at  this  moment  form  a  con* 
fiderable  part  of  its  population.  —  Till  the  year  1 770 
the  Hems  of  Yedirchku),  Dfhembuluk,  and  Kurgoes 
refided  here.  The  horde  Dfhembuluk  had  formerly 
their  abode  on  the  Dfiiem  «^the  river  Yemba)  in  the 
kirghifian  fteppe,  ^^he^e  they  were  fubjugated  by  a 
khan  of  the  Torgots.  Still  at  the  commencement 
of  the  eighteenth  century  free  Nogayans  wandered 
in  this  region ;  the  famous  kalmuk  khan  Ayuka 
drove  them,  however,  farther  weflward  acrofs  the 
river  Ural  and  the  Volga,  upon  which  Peter  the 
great  conveyed  them  to  their  kindred-races  on  the 
rivers  Kuma  and  Kuban,  excepting  the  chunduro- 
vian-nogayan  horde,  whom  he  declared  to  be  fub- 
jcfts  of  the  Kalmuks,  and  fent  them  to  them. 
During  the  troubles  that  arofe  upon  khan  Ayuka'i^ 
death  among  the  Kalmuks,  the  Nogayans  in  their 
neighbourhood  iuffered  fo  much,  that  the  hordes 
Dlhembuluk  and  Yedifan  thought  it  expedient 
to  withdraw  in  1715,  to  the  number  of  more 
than  ten  thoufand  families,  to  the  Kuban,  and  to 
put  themfelves  under  the  protejftion  of  the  porte. 
Hence  the  greater  part  of  them  were  tranfplanted 
into  the  eaftern  Nogay,  whither,  a  few  years  after, 
they  were  followed  by  the  reft  of  the  hordes.  Dur- 
ing the  war  before  the  laft  between  Ruflia  and  the 
Porte,  in  1770,  the  two  hordes  betook  themfelves 
to  the  KubaU;  under  the  ruffian  fovereignty,  which 
example  the  Yedifchkul  and  Akermenian  or  Belgo- 
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todiaii  Jiordc  foon  foMowcd.  By  the  peace  of  Kut* 
fchukoKainardgi  they  vere  all  made  over  to  the 
krtmean  khan,  and  on  the  taking  pofleflion  of  his 
ftates  in  the  year  1783  they  came  back  again  to  thd 
rttifian  empire. 

The  fecond  and  at  prefenc  the  only  main-feat  of 
the  Nogayans  is  the  Kuban.    This  country  too  has 
experienced  various  and  remarkable  drcumftances* 
As  for  back  as  we  can  with  any  certainty  recur  to 
hiftory,  there  dwelt  along  the  coafts  of  the  fea  of 
Asofj  from  the  Don  to  the  northemmoft  exit  of 
the  river  Kuban,  a  nation,  or  rather  a  mixture  of 
people^  which  were  wont  to  be  comprifed  under  the 
name  of  Sarmates ;  at  the  other  mouths  9f  the 
Kuban,   and  about  the  £uxine>   dwelt  nations  of 
kim;merian  or  thracian  defcent.    Thefe  coafts  were 
very  early  vifked  by  Phoenicians  and  Kavians,  after^ 
wards  even  by  the  Greeks.    In  the  former  half  of  the 
fizlh  century  befbre  the  chriftian  asra,  lonians  and 
JBoUans  fettled  at  the  mouths  of  the  Don  and  the 
Kobao^  and  there  built  trading  towns  and  cities, 
which  in  ai  fhort  time  flouriflied  and  became  wealthy. 
The  towns  on  the  Kuban  fell  at  the  fame  time  with 
Pbntikapxum,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Archsea- 
aaktidek ;  tworand-forty  years  afterwards  Spartacus 
became  their  ruler  j  and  under  his  fucceflbrs  the 
lK>fphorian  kings,  they  lived  till  the  time  of  the 
great  Mithrida/es. 

.   Aftor  the  Sarmates  were  for  the  moft  part  gone 
IP  Eur^e,  6ve  years  before  Alexander^  we  find  the 
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Tazainat€«  -as  the  inhabitants  oftEis-  entire  tra& 
of  country.  Aft€r  them  appear  other  nati(ms,  from 
thofe  fwarms  of  people  who  were  called  Alanes^ 
and  of  whom  remains  are  ftill  prefenred  in  the 
TfcherkefTians,  the  Chechians,  and  Avchafes.— ^ 
About  the  year  112  before  the  birth  of  Cbrift,  the 
\  grecian  cities  fell  under  the  power  of  the  great 

Mithridates;  and  Tome  of  his .  fuccelTors  were  fo 
puiiTanty  that  they  reduced  all  the  inferior  ftems, 
about  the  coafts  of  the  Tea  of  Azof  as  far  as  to  the 
Don,  to  their  obedience.  On  the  incurfion  of  the 
Hun$,  in  375,  many  of  the  Alanes  were  drivofi  t6 
Europe,  the  pofleflions  of  xhofe  who  remained  be- 
hind  cuntradied,  and  the  bofphorian  empire  demo- 
liihed.  Ninety  years  afterwards  came  the  Ungres 
and  Bulgares  in  the  place  of  the  Huns;  they  pro* 
ceeded  to  conquer  the  Krim  and  all  the  country 
between  the  Don  and  the  Dnieftr.  In  the  year  679, 
however,  the  Cha^ares  fubjugated  all  the  nations 
of  the  coaits,  from  the  roads  of  Kefia  as  far  as  the 
Don,  and  extended  their  conquefts  idto  Europe* 
The  empire  which  they  here  founded .  lafted  336 
years^  and  was  for  a  long  time  the  mightieft  and 
mofl:  fiourifhing  ftace  in  thefe  eaftern  regions.  By 
the  inroads  of  the  Petfchenegrans,  and  the  flight  of 
the  Ungres  [881],  the  Chazares  loft  all  their 
european  poiTeiHons  :  they  retained  nothing  but  .the 
country  between  the  Kuban  and  the  Don,  and  xbA 
trad  on  the  fouthern  and  eaftern  (hore  of  &e  laft* 
mentioned  river.    This  latter  region  was  favilhed 
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from  them  [965]  by  the  RuiGans  combined  with  the 
byzantine  Greeks/  who  made  themfelves  matters  of 
the  countries  bo'dcring  on  the  fea  of  Azof  [1015], 
completely  overturned  the  chazarian  ftate,  and* 
eredted  a  diftfnft  principality  on  the  ifle  of  Taman,* 
to  which  both  the  Chazares  ?md  the  Zichcs  (]rufs^ 
Yafy]]  were  for  a  long  time  tributary  *• 

It  appears,  that  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  while  Ruflia  was  torn  by  inteftine  broils, 
the  principality  of  Taman  was  loft  to  that  empire* 
The  Romanes  or  Polovtzes  toot  poffeffion  of  th^ 
north-eadern  part  of  the  Kuban,  as  did  the  Ziches 
and  other  tfcherkeilian  flems  of  the  fouthern  and. 
weftern  dillrifts.  At  length  [1221]  the  Mongoles 
made  their  firft  attack.  The  Romanes  were  either 
maflacrtrd,  or  expelled,  or  fubdued  by  thefe  perpe- 
tual difturbers  of  the  world.:  but  the  Ziches  fought 
bravely  for  their  liberty,  and  could  not  be  made  to 
fubmit  (111  the  year  1277,  when  they  were  overpow- 
ered by  Mangu-Timur-klian  and  the  famous  Nogay. 

*  This  18  the  famous  principality  of  Tmutarakan,  mentioned 
bj  the  ruifian  annalifls  from  the  latter  half  of  the  tenth  century 
to  the  year  1 127,  and  concerning  the  fituation  whereof  fo  many 
and  fuch  various  conjefiures  have  b^en  formed.  This  matter  is 
now  reduced  to  certainty  by  the  infcription  on  a  marble  difcovered 
a  few  years  fincci  that  this  principality  was  on  the  ifland  of 
Tamaoy  and  the  capital  of  it'ftood  00  the  fpot  where  the  anticnjt 
Phanagoria  flood*  See  the  privy-counfellor  Muffin-Pufchkin's 
hiftortcal  difquifition  on  the  -fituation  of  the  old  ruffian  principa- 
lity of  Tmutarakan  in  Stordh's  materials,  &c»  and  at  the  end  of 
the  firft  volume  of  Tookc's  hiflpry  of  Rviflia. 
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Neverthelefs  their  fubmiffion  w^s  alv^rays  ycry  doubt* 
ful  and  conditional ;  and  they  remained,  in  fad, 
independent  in  their  woody  and  mountainous  re* 
gions.  The  Ottomans  indeed  L 1484]]  conquered  the 
cities  and  forts  of  Taman,  Temryuk,  and  Atfchuk 
FAtfchuyef  ];  but  they  gained  thereby  no  fovereign- 
ty  over  the  Tfcherkeffians,  A  SandfchakTpaflia,  till 
the  war  of  1 770  with  Ruflia,  was  their  viceroy  in  thcfc 
towns,  where  they  fhared  the  moiety  of  the  impolts 
with  the  khan  of  the  Krimea.  At  the  peace  of  1 774, 
the  fultan  of  the  Ottomans  re1inqui(hed  his  poflfef- 
fions  in  thefe  parts ;  but,  contrary  to  treaty,  held 
Taman  and  Temryuk  in  a  ftate  of  ficg*:^  till  the 
krimean  khan,  by  the  aid  of  the  Rufiians,  drove 
the  ottoman  garrifons  out  of  them.  By  the  treaty 
of  the  year  1783  RufEa  obtained,  together  with 
the  Krimea  and  the  eaflern  Nogay,  alfo  the  nor- 
thern part  of  the  Kuban  as  far  as  the  promontory 
of  Caucafus,  from  which  that  trad  of  country  with 
the  whole  governnient  to  which  it  belongs,  has  re- 
ceived its  name. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  ottoman  period  the 
krimean  khan  had  not  as  yet  the  fovereignty  of  the 
Kuban,  the  khan  of  Aflrakhan  exading  homage 
as  tHe  paramount  lord  of  that  diftrid.  Thought 
properly  fpeaking,  it  was  governed  by  petty  tfcher- 
keflian  princes,  who  were  dependent  on  no  one. 
Mohammed  Gheray  was  the  firft  krimean  khan  who 
attempted  to  enlarge  his  authority  here ;  his  fuc« 
ceflbrs  profecuted  the  war  with  the  TfcherkeflLans, 
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and  were  conflantly  gaining  ground  upon  them. 
They  tranfpknted  hither  numerous  fwarms  of 
aftrakhan  Nogays  who  had  either  been  carried  off 
by  them  in  war,  or  who  had  voluntarily  (efpecially 
at  and  after  the  demolition  of  the  aftrakhan  (late) 
quitted  the  Volga,  and  put  thcmfelves  under  ths 
protection  of  the  krinoean  khan. 

The  KUBANiAN  NoGAYs,  Called  alfo  the  little 
or  black  Nogays  [Kara  Nogay]  are  diilributed  into 
various  hordes  or  ftems,  whereof  the  Kafay-aul  and 
t)ie  Naurus-aul  are  the  moft  remarkable,  and  to« 
gather  compofe  about  ten  thoufand  families.  Be« 
fides  tbefe,  here  have  been  for  a  long  time  a  pzn  of 
the  yedifchkulian  and  the  dihembulukian  hordes ; 
at  alfo  a  ftem  which  bears  the  name  of  Kiptfchak. 
In  the  year  1770  came  hither,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  the  hordes  Budihak  [Akktrmen],  Y&« 
difan,  Yedifchkul,  and  Dfhembuluk,  from  the  other 
fide  of  the  Don,  and  were  ft  ill  here  in  1783,  when 
the  Riiflians  took  poflfeftion  of  the  Kuban.  The 
ftrettgth  of  thefe  four  ftems  is  eftimated  at  feventy- 
thoufand  bows,  and  from  the  teflnnony  of  an  au- 
thor, who  made  inquiries  on  the  fpot,  the  'popula-* 
don  of  all  the  eaftern  and  kubanian  Nogays,  a  few 
years  ago^  amoimted  to  upwards  of  five  hundred 
^ufimd  fiuiilies :  but  this  nun^ber  is  probably  ex- 
aggerated. 

Befides  thefe,  who  are  but  lately  come  under  the 
ruffian  fovercignty,  there  are,  in  various  parts  of 
the  empire,  other  remains  and  oolonks  of  this  na- 
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tion  of  Nogays.  Among  which  are  the  Astra- 
khan Tartars,  who,  for  the  moft  part,  compofe 
the  main  ftem  of  the  prefent  Nogays,  and  of 
whom  we  fpoke  more  circumflantially  above.  — 
The  cHUNDUROviAN  Nogays  form  a  confidcrable 
horde,  nomadifing  on  the  Achtuba,  an  arm  of  the 
Volga,  and  numbers  about  a  thoufand  yurts.  It 
has  already  been  related  in  another  place  *,  that  a 
ftrong  cohort  of  Nogays,  who  were  about  to  fpread 
acrofs  the  river  Ural,  were  made  fubjeft  to  Ayuka^ 
khan  of  Torgot.  Ayuka's  fucceffor,  Donduk 
Ombo,  reduced  likewife  feveral  thoufand  tents  of 
chundorovian  Tartars  under  the  dominion  of  the 
volgaic  horde.  When  the  Torgot  in  1770  fled 
into  the  Soongar^y,  the  Chundurovians  made  them- 
felves  free,  by  fecuring  themfelves  on  the  iHands 
of  the  Volga  under  the  fort  of  Krafnoyarfk. — 
Befides  thefe,  there  are  feveral  bodies  of  Nogays 
difperfed  among  the  other  Tartars  of  the  empire; 
accordingly  the  whole  number  of  Nogays  in  fub- 
jedion  to  the  ruifian  empire  is  very  confiderable. 

3.  The  MeschtscherijCKs,  who  form  an  old 
diftinft  tartarian  ftem,  were  already  known  under 
that  name  to  Neftor. '  In  the  fourteenth  century 
they  had  their'  feat  in  the  modem  government  of 
Ni(hney-Novgorod  ;  they  afterwards  fettled  in  the 
country  of  the  Bafchkirs,  for  which  they  were  ob* 
liged  to  pay  a  ground-rent.     On  account  of  their 

■^  Seethe  article CEIoct,  or  Kalmaks, 
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fidelity  during  feveral  rebellions  of  the  Bafchkirs, 
diey  were  freed  from  this  tax^  -  and  now  dwell 
among  the  Baibhkirs  and  Tartars  in  the  Orenburg 
diftrid  of  the  government  of  Ufa,  where  they 
amount  to  about  two  thoufand  families. 

4*  The  Baschkirs  call  themfelves  Bafchkurt^ 
and  derive  their  origin  partly  from  the  Nogayans^ 
and  partly  xiom  the  Bolgarians.  Probably  they 
are  Nogayans,  whom  the  Bolgarians  adopted  among 
them  :  their  country  at  lead  is  a  part  of  the  antient 
Bolgaria.  They  formerly  roamed  about  the  fouthern 
Siberia  under  the  conduct  of  their  own  princes ;  to 
.avoid  the  moleftations  of  the  fiberian  khans  they 
fettled  in  their  prefent  pofleilions,  fpread  themfelves 
about  the  rivers  Volga  and  Ural^  and  were  fubjed: 
to  the  kazanian  khanate.  On  the  overthrow  of 
that  (late  by  Ivan  II.  they  voluntarily  took  refuge 
under  the  ruffian  fceptre ;  they  afterwards  however, 
frequently  revolted  againfl;  the  government,  where- 
by their  profperity,  as  well  as  their  popuIation» 
have  been  confiderably  diminifhed.  In  the  year 
1770  they  confifted  of  twenty-feven  thoufand  fami« 
lies,  having  their  homeftead  in  the  governments  of 
Ufa  and  Perme. 

5.  The  KiRGHisES,  or  Kirghis-Kaizaki,  call 
themfelves  Sara-Kaizaki  [fteppe-kozaks^]  and  like* 
wife  Kirghifes,  probably  from  the  founder  of  their, 
horde.  By  their  traditions  they  are  originally  No- 
gays  i  Abulgafi  affirms  them  to  be  defcendants  of 
the  primitive  Mongoles,  who  at  firft  dwelt  about 

the 
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the  riref  Ikran  in  die  vicinity  oF  the  eKIiteTe  irall, 
and  at  the  general  migrarion  and  tranrplahtatioli  at 
Ae  iDongolian  races^  travelled  into  moi^  weftent 
legions.  But  the  andent  hiftory  of  this  people  is 
involved  in  the  greater  obfcatity  and  dotlbt^  ai,  till' 
the  ruiliaii  conqueft  of  Siberia,  nothing  was  known, 
of  them  iti  Europe*  At  the  time  df  th^t  conqueft 
die  Kirghife3  nomadifed  at  the  fuperior  TeniHey, 
ibont  the  Yufs,  the  Ab^kan^  &c.  and  in  the  year 
t666f  they  were  fubjeAed  to  the  raifian  empire  at 
i/he  fame  time  whh  the  Barabinses.  From  that  pe« 
fkd^  by  theiif  pafillanimity,  their  failhleflhefs,  their 
frequent  rebeHions,  and  by  the  fubjugation  of  corre- 
lative nations,  they  have  got  the  charader  of  an 
Mttemely  turbulent  and  dangerous  people.  The 
revolutions  urtiich  have  thereby  been  produced  in 
their  political  condition,  induced  than  to  remove 
from*tha  Yeniffey  to  the  Oby,  and  gradually  farther 
to  the  tiraft  and  the  feuth.  They  at  prefent  inhabit 
the  prod^;loii6  defertbetwd^  die  Ural  and  the 
Irtyih,  denominated  by  the  Ruffians  the  Eirghifian 
fteppe,  and  bordering  weftward  on  the  Gafpian  and 
the  government  of  Caucafus,  northwards  on  the 
parts  about  the  Ufa  and  the  Tobol^  and  eaftwardt 
on  the  government  of  Kolhyvan. 

As  long  as  the  Kirghifds  have  been  known  to 
other  nations^  they  have  always  been  divided  into 
three  hordes,  the  great,  the  middle,  and  the  little 
hordes :  the  firft,  frdm  its  intrepidity  and  the  protec- 
tion afforded  them  by  the  inaccei&ble  Indian  moun- 
tain^ 


Catitf^  ift  ftill  iad^cadent>  notwithftandlflg  ^  great 
6ibrt&  made  by  their  fovuhem  neighbours  the  Soon* 
garivM>  to  fttbjttgate  them.  The  middle  and  the 
Utde  hordeft  have  acknowledged  the  ruffian  fove* 
reignty  ever  fince  the  year  1751,  but  hove  always 
ihewn  themfdves  as  unfaithful  allies  and  a  very  pint* 
ttcal  people ;  for  which  reafon  Unes  of  fmaU  forts 
iuve  been  conftru&ed  along  the  frontier  rivers« 
Each  of  thsfe  two  hordes  ate  eftimftted  at  thirty 
thou(and  kibitkics  or .  families  j  but  diey  are  pro^ 
bably  much  fhronger. 

6.  The  Tbliutbs  or  Telengutesv  are  thought  td 
have  their  n^ime  from  the  lake  Tdengul  in  the 
Ahay-mountains ;  they  are  denominated  alio  by 
the  nifliana  the  white  Ksdmuks,  beeanfe  they  for- 
merly lived  among  the  Sootigarians*  Abulg^fi 
reckons  them  among  the  mongolian  races :  as  their 
fpeech  however  is  manifeftly  a  corrupt  tsrtarian^ 
their  origin  may  more  confiftently  be  derived  frdm 
that  nation.  In  the  year  1 609  they  did  homage  for 
the  firft  time  to  the  ruffian  empire ;  bur  it  was  nof 
till  towards  the  middle  of  the  feventeaith  century 
whta  fomeftems  of  them  removed  higher  i^theTomy 
that  they  became  properly  fubjeOs  of  Ruffia :  the 
greater  part,  however,  remained  with  the  Kalmuks. 
The  former  dwell  partly  in  the  tomfkoi  difbid  of 
the  tobolDiian^  partly  in  the  kufnet&ian  circle  of  the 
government  of  Kolhy  van,  and  their  number  is  fo 
fipaU»  that  they  only  rtdu)n  about  fire  hundred' 
males. 

7.  The 
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7.  Tbe  Yakutes,  who  denominate  themfelves 
Socha»  mufl  formerly  have  been  one  people  with 
the  Tartars,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  language 
and  bodily  form.  Their  antient  homeftead  extended 
from  the  Sayane-mountains  as  far  as  the  Angara  and 

'  the  Lena.  Perfecuted  by  the  Bursts  and  Mongoles, 
they  removed  down  the  Lfena  to  their  prefent  rude 
and  inclement  diftrids,  where  they  are  found  in  the 
government  of  Irkutfk  on  both  fides  of  that  river 
quite  to  the  Frozen-ocean.  In  the  year  1620  they 
fubmitted  to  the  ruffian  conquerorS)  and  at  the 
middle  of  the  prefent  century  they-  numbered 
upwards  of  forty  thoufand  bows }  but  fmce  that  time 
they  are  confiderably  increafed. 

8.  In  addition  to  all  the  tartarian  nations  we  have 
hitherto  mentioned^  there  are  iHll  confiderable  colo- 
nies formed  of  tartarian  trib^  in  various  parts  of  the 
ruffian  empire.  The  unbounded/eligbus  toleration* 
the  powerful  prote£iion  and  the  prudent  policy  of 
the  ruffian  government,  Jiave  long  rendered  that 
country  a  refuge  not  only  for  fuch*  as  are  fond  of 
change,  but  to  all  in  general  of  the  injured  and 
oppreifed  among  the  neighbouring  nations.  The 
tartar  nations,  like  all  the  orientals,'  beitig  more 
governed  by  a  roaming  difpofition,  than  the  Euro* 
peans,  frequently  expofed  to  ill-ufa^e  from  -  the 
caprice  of  their  arbitrary  lords  and  the  inroads  of 
their  neighbours,  find  in  Ruffia  not  only  alF  the 
benefits  of  civil  fociety  in  a  far  higher  degree,  but 
alfo  numerous  fettlements  of  their  collateral .  races 
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there^  with  whdih  they  are  intimately 
conne£ted  by  language,  manners,  and  religion.  All 
thefe  motives  in  conjunftion  are  fo  alluring  to  the  ' 
fiirrounding  tartarian  nations,  that  the  numbers  of 
them  who  migrate  annually  to  Ruilia  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  aconfiderable  fource  of  population.  Befides 
the  fix\gle  arrivals  which  take  place  with  all  the  tar- 
tar ftemsJn  the  empire,  and  which  incorporate  them- 
felvcs*  with  them,  and  therefore  lofe  their  diftinftions 
among  them,  there  are,  particularly  in  Siberia  and 
in  the  govfernmenb  of  Ufa,  Kazan,  and  Caucafus, 

4 

whole  colonies,  more  or  le&  confiderable,  of  thefe 
fagitiveSj' who,  like  the  Tcrpteres  mentioned  among 
the  finniffi  races,  in  fome  fort  form  new  flems. 
Thus,'  for  example,  the  fort  Nagaibak^  on  the  Ik, 
(a  rirer  of  the  Kama^)'Bnd  many  frontier  places  of 
Siberia^ .  Orenburg^  and  Aflrakhan,  contain  fuch 
mingled  bodies  of  tartars, —  Of  the  nogaik  hordes,- 
eten  before  their  entire  fubje£tion,  confiderable  ftems 
fettled  fingly  among  the  Tartars  of  Kazan,  Ufa, 
and  Qiienburg,  but  efpecially  among  the  Bafchkirs. 
—  In  Aftrakhan,  Kiczliar,  Mofdok,  and  in  general 
about*  the  Terek,  are.  numerous  bodies  of  the  cau- 
cafean  nations,  particularly  of  fuch  as  are  not  under 
the  ruffian  prote&ion.  As  we  (hall  fpeak  of  thefe 
in  the  fequel,  we  pafs  them  by  at  prefent,  in  order 
to  caft  an  eye  upon  the  ftill  independent  tartar  tribes, 
of  whom  conflderabJe  colonies  are  found  in  the 
ruffian  empire.  To  thefe  principally  belong  th^ 
Bukharians,  Chivayans,  Tafchkentians,  Turkoftans, 
Arabians,  Truchmenians,  and  Karakalpaks. 

The 
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cpntigvlow  to  the  Cafyxm  mA  the  lake  Aiad  ia  the 
^s.  vai  13  liirrouadcd  by  Parfia»  the  jDorthem 
Ifi^  itnd  fevetal  ptficy  tartaritn  ftates.  Tfa& 
capital  Bukhara  is  by  the  ftrait  ro»d  k$xcc  chir^ 
days  journey  (about  fifteen  hundred  Tfffta)  frocO' 
Oonburg* «-«  The  Bukhariaos  affirm  AeiBfelvM  tt 
be  unouxed  defisendants  of  the  Uzes  and  the  maienk 
Turkomans,  who  fettled  here  at  the  time  of  die 
military  can^gns  in  the  weft.  Their  form  of 
government  is  monarchical  {  but  the  khan  U  ele&ed 
from  the  princely  family,  his  power  k  limitedt  and 
he  may  be  depofed  from  his  dignity,  though  thia 
cafe  feldom  happens. 

The  ruf&an  empire  has  from  time  immemorial 
poflfeiSed  very  confiderable  C9L0Hi£a  of  Bukha- 
J^JA2AS  in  Siberia.  The  tartarian  fuhurhs  or  flobodea 
qt  ToboUk,  Tara,  and  Tomflc,  are  enticely,  and 
^ofe  of  Turlnik  and  Tiumen  for  the  moft  part, 
inhabited  by  Bukharians ;  there  are  alio  many  of 
tbeminthe  neighbourhood  of  thofe  dties^  where  they 
live  either  in  particular  villages  or  among  the  Tar- 
tars. In  the  Bafchkirey  are  two  Bukharian  volofts  ; 
and,  befides  them  a  multitude  of  fmaller  fettlements 
in  the  gpvernment  of  U£si,  in  Aftrakbs^  and  other 
places*  All  thefe  colonies  taken  in  the  aggrq;>te 
compofe  greatly  above  twenty  thouland  males.  The 
civiji  eftabUihments  have  moftly  arifen  from  the 
trading  caravans,  and  ftill  continue  to  receive  feme 
.augmentation  by  the  merchants  who  (lay  behind. 

3  TU 


The  Bukharians  in  the  vU%e$,  and  tiiofii  4i^£^ 
among  the  Tartars^  are  aimed  nil  fugitives  who 
have  efcaped  from  kirghifian  bondage. 

The  Chivatami  or  Chlvioies^  who  »re  Itkei^ 
called  Charafians^  dwek  Ibme  time  ago  about  th^ 
lower  parts  of  the  river  Ural.  Their  prefimt  counti^ 
lies  on  the  eaft  fxie  of  the  lake  And,  and  borders  oa 
Perfia,  the  leflfer  Bukharia,  and  other  tartarian  dates* 
The  dilla»nce  of  their  cafoxvi,  Chiva»  from  Orea- 
burg)  is  computed  at  only  twelve  or  fifteen  days 
journey  (fix  or  fcvcn  hujndred  verfts).  TI^  poli#» 
tical  confUtution  is  fimilar  to  chat  of  the  Bokharkn&i 
—  TuRp:osTAN,  or  Turkcflan,  has  long  chafed  ta. 
be  the  mofl  fiouriihing  and  powerful  ftate  of  tbeie 
regions.  It  confifts  folely  at  prefent  of  the  moderate 
town  of  that  nam€»  Which  was  lately  fubje&ed  to  the 
ipiddle  kirghifian  horde.  -—  Taschk£nt  is  a  fQ9ie« 
whs^t  larger  ilate>  and  has  a  khan  of  its  own,  who^ 
as  with  the  Cbivayans,  is  eleded  from  the  kJiTghi^^ 
princely  razees,  and  fometimes  acknowledges  the 
patronage  of  the  Kirghifes^  and  fometimes  die  £i:>Tet^ 
r#ignty  of  the  Soongartans.  Both  nations  are  only 
dii^guiihed  fro^  the  Bukliarians  and  Cbrdnles  \^ 
their  greali|F  poverty.  The  colonies,  in  the  raffias^ 
qvpire,  of  thefe  three  tribes,  are  attached  either  to 
the  Bukharians  or  to  the  other  tartars ;  their  nuq^i* 
ber  is  by  no  means  great,  and  they  have  fettled  here 
either  as  merchants  or  as  efcaped  kirghifian  captives* 

The  Araliaks  inhabit  the  coa(ls  and  iflands  of 
the  lake  Aral-  They  ar^e  an  Uibekian  race,.choo0ng 

its 
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its  independent  khans  out  of  the  kitghifian  princely 
family,  and  not  ftronger  than  about  five  thouiknd 
bows.  They  Kve  not  in  towns,  but,  however,  in 
permanent  villages,  and  are  in  all  refpeSs  very  like 
the  Chivinfes*  They  have  no  opportunity  for  trade ; 
therefore  they  come  to  Ruflia  on  no  other  occafions 
than  when  any  of  them  are  happy  enough  to  efcape 
from  the  kirghifian  flavery.  In  fuch  cafes  they  fet- 
tle in  the  firft  tartarian  colony  they  come  to. 

The  parent-ftock  of  the  Truchmenians,  or 
the  ancient  *  Turkomans,  who  are  called  by  the 
Ruffians  terekmenian  tartars,  ftill  nomadife  on  the 
caftcrn  coaftsof  the  Cafpian,  where  their  territory 
extends  as  far  as  the  lake  Aral  and  *Perfia.  The 
Truchmenians,  of  whom  we  are  now  to  fpeak, 
poffcfs  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Cafpian  that  part 
of  the  caucafean  mountains  which  ftretches  from 
that  fea  as  far  as  the  province  Kakhetty  of  the  geor- 
gian  date.  The  generality  of  the  diftrids  have 
their  own  common  princes;  others  form  particular 
ftates,  and  fome  are  under  foreign  fovercignty. 

In  the  former  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  a 
part  of  thefe  hordes  fell  under  the  yoke  of  the  tor- 
gotan  prince  Ayuka,  and  on  that  occafion  many 
truchmenian  families  withdrew  to  the  Tartars  of 
Orenburg,  Ufa,  and  Aftrakhan.  In  the  year  1770, 
when  the  before-mentioned  flight  of  the  Ealmuks 
enfued,  the  remainder  of  thefe  people,  who  had 
till  then  been  under  the  dominion  of  the  Kalmuks 
fet  themfelves  at  liberty,  and  at  prefcnt  nomadife 
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free  fubjeds  of  the  ruffian  empire,  about  the  mouth 
of  the  Kuma.      Their  number  is  continually  in- 
creafing  by  new  comers,  who  efcape  from  the  Kir- 
ghifes,  and  are  found  though  fingly  among  the  Tar* 
tars  of  Orenburg  and  Ufa,  yet  to  no  fmall  amount. 
The  Karakalpaks,  laftly,  call  themfelves  Ka- 
ra-Kiptfchak,  and  inhabit  the  diftri^ls  on  the  Syr 
Darya,  a  confiderable  river   fpringing    from  the 
lake  Aral.      They  divide  themfelves,  according  to 
their  pofition,  into  the  upper  and  the  nether  horde. 
—  Previdiit   to  the  origin  of  the  ka^nian  khanate 
they  removed  to  the  Volga  ;  where,  preffed  by  the 
Nogays,  they  marched  like  the  Chivinfes,  not  as 
other  nations  did,  to  the  weft,  but  back  towards 
the  eaft,  into  their  prefent  feats.     About  the  year 
J  742  the  nether  horde,  then  confifting  of   thirty- 
thoufand  kibitkas,  implored  the  ruffian  protection ; 
but  the  Kirghifes,  againft  whom  they  were  defiroiis 
of  fecuring  themfelves,    took  fuch  fanguinary  ven- 
geance, that  the  greater  part  of   them  were  exter- 
minated, and  the  reft  were  obliged  to  return  to  the 
upper  horde.     As  they  but  feldom  have  the  courage 
to  flee  from  the  kirghifian  captivity,  their  number  in 
Ruffia  is  but  fmalL 

The  great  fimilarity  between  the  Bukharians, 
Chlvinfians,  Turkoftanians,  and  Tafchkentians, 
affi3rds  room  to  fuppofe,  with  fome  probability,  that 
thefe  nations  have  all  had  the  fame  origin ;  and  even 
they  themfelves  affirm  that  they  are  only  detached 
(leins  of  the  Turkoftanians.     The  Aralions  and  the 
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Truchmenians  differ  from  them  in  many  refpe6b, 
and  the  Karakalpaks  in  ftili  more,  and  appear  Co 
have  always  been  diftind  hordes. 

9«  In  conclufion  to  this  enumeration  of  tartarian 
nations  come  the  tribes  of   mount  C^ucasui • 
From  the  emigrations  occafioned  by  the  military  ex- 
peditions of  the  Mongoles  and  Tartars,  the  caucafean 
mountains,  owing  to  their  ftrQij^  frjzquently  inaceeffi- 
ble  formation,  together  with.the  fertility  of  their  iiMi, 
have  preferved  not  only  very  tnany;  remains  of  their 
expelled  and  fugitive  inb<^bitants,  but  eyen  fo  many 
colonies  0/  the  conquerors, .  that  no  other  part  of 
the  earthly  globe,  of  the  fame  dimenfions,    holds 
fuch  a  variety  of  nations.      As  the  viclorious  Tar- 
tars,   who  as  it  were  fwallowed  up  the  refiduary 
tribes,  and  habituated  them  by  degrees  to  their  mode 
of  life,  their  manners,  and  their  faith,  have  alfo 
confounded  thefe  nations  and  corrupted  their  lan- 
guages J    accordingly,   from  the  difficulty  of  re- 
ducing  them  to  their  primitive  Aocks,    they  are 
ufually    all    comprifed,    the  Georgians    excepted, 
under  the  denomination  of  Mountain-tartars. 
Several  of  thefe  tribes  are  properly  ruffian  fubjefls ; 
others  are  vaOals,  and  others   again  are   proteSed 
by  Perfia  and  the  Porte,  or  have  hitherto  maintain- 
ed their  iiKlependence,     As  thefe  relations  are  oc- 
cafionally  changed  according  to  circuraftanccs,  thofe 
who  cannot  properly  be  clafre.d  among. the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  ruffian  empire  (hould   not  be  entirely 
palled  over  j  yet  we  mil  principally  notice  only  thofe 
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Ibtions  vfho  inhabit  the  notthSfti  hilf  of  Cau- 
cafiis.  '* ' 

We  here  find,  befides  the^fcgij^nf  aHti'^Trach- 
menians,  which  have  already  been  jprbhouncfed  to 
be  genuine  Tartars,    three  paitticiilaHy'  numerous 
and  nearly  related  tribes  cotApdfihg  ^i^t,  grdund* 
plot  of  moft  of  thd '  caucafean  nations" :    Tscher* 
rEssiANSj'ArcHAsiANs,  andZicrtrAm.-;-IA  the 
term  TscherkesSians  are  frequently  c6mprifed  not 
only  the  two  othet  ftems  juft  niefttiohed,  but  even 
fcveral  petty  tribes  of  Caucafus,  as  the  Tfchelfchen- ' 
gians,  the  Kifteiiziaiis,  &c.      The  people  properly  * 
bearing  this  name  inhabit  that  paft  of  Caucafus^ 
which  is  called  the  great  and  the  llttfe Kabardia,  the, 
iflands  of  the  lower  Kubitt,  ahd  t\it  iStrthern  banic 
of  that  river.    They  denominate  themfetfes  Adige^'^ 
that  is,  iflanders ;  by  die  Ruffians  thejf  are  dllled''* 
Tfcherkeffi,  and  by  the  reft  of  Europe*  Circafflans<»  * 

This  nation  is  formed  of  the  relics  of  the  min* 
gled  fwarih  ufually comprehfeftdcd  under  the  appelli- 
tion  Alanians,  and  who,  is  we  have  before  •  feen, 
fettled  on  the  northern  fide  of  Caucafus,  foon  after 
the  Yaamates.  The  Tfcherkcffians,  or  races  col- 
laterally  related  to  them,  as, '  for  example,  ;  the 
Zichians  and  Avcbafians,  gradually  took  pofleffion  ' 
of  the  fouthern  regions  adjacent  to  the  Kuban. 
During  the  empire  of  theXhaiares,  the  byzantine 
emperofs  appear  to  havee^ercifed  or  at  leafl  to  have 
poftulated  a  fort  of  paramount  fuprema6y  over  this 

*  See  the  hiftaiy  of  the  kubanlaa.  Nogayt» 
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nation,  beqaufe  the  Zichiams  were  reckoned  among 
their  provinces.  When  the  Ruffians  creAed  a  ftate 
upon  .the  iflandand  in  the  city  of  Taman»  rTmuta- 
rakhan*,]  the,  ?^ichiani&,, were  tributary  to  them.. 
But  after  the ;  Kpp^anes  or  Polovtzes  had  conquer- 
ed th^  north-eaftern  part  of  thp  Kuban,  they  put 
the  tfcherkeffiah  ilems  in  pofleilion  of  the  fouthern 
and  wefieri),  ^od  extended  themfelves  afterwards 
continually  farther  and  farther  to  the  north.  .The 
Zichiams  w»,tne  •  Kut)an  bravely  maintained  their 
freedom  agalnft  the  attacks  of  the  Mongoles  or  Tar- 

tars,  but  were  at  length  in  42'jy  compelled  to  yield 
the  vido^-ioiis  arms  of  Mangu-Timur  and  Nogay* 
^et  the  fubj^pn  of  the.  Zichians  and  the  other 
TfcherkefiiaJjiS;  was .  by  no  means  confirmed,  and 
they  remajjv?4  truly,  independent  in  th^  upper-  re- 
rions,,  of  the  mountains,  .  They  were  even  at  that 
period  ftiU  in  pafleffion  of  the  whole  eaftern  coalt 
of  ihp  S&^  ro£:^,Azoi^  ^is  ;§ir  as  the  Don.  They 
rendered  jljf  ijifelves  malters  of  the  city  of  Kertfch 
in  the  Krime^f,  ,made  frequent  incur Aons  into  that 
pemijfula  aindipto other  european countries, formed 
the  bafis  of  the  then  rifing  caucafean  tribes  and 
founded  in  iEgypt  a  famous  dynafty.  At  the  end 
of.  the  fgurteemth  century  the  Zichiaas  fuffcrcd 
much  by  the  furious  victories  of  the  great  Timur, 
who  d^droyed  their  habitations  and  particularly  the 
city  Kuban :  tjhey  reqciverjtd,  however,  from  thefe 
difafters,  aj)il  afterwards  aflerted  their  liberty  with. 

*  For  an  account  of  tliit  principality  the  reader  18  referred  to 
Took?:**  Hidory  of  Ruifia,  vol.'i.  p.  385  and^fqq. 
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energy  and  eSt&  againft  the  Ottomans,  who,  though 
they  captured  the  tides  and  forlrefles  of  Taman^ 
Temryuk,  and  Atfchuk,  werer  unable  to  fubdue  the 
Tfchericeffians.      In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century  tzar  Ivan  II.  reduced   the  Tfcherkeilians 
to  his  dominion,  '^ yet  only  for  a  fhort  period; 
the  kiibanian  Tfcherkeflians,  on  the  other  hand^ 
maintained    themfe|ves  as  well  on  the    Don  as 
on  the  Kuban.      Tbtrc  they  formed,  in  conjunc* 
tion  with  the  Ruifians,  the  (late  of  the  Don-kozaks  ;• 
whera  they  retained  pofleffion  of  all  the  iflands  of 
the  lower  Kuban,  the  whole  of  its  fouthern  banks 
^d  the  regions  contiguous  to  the  Euxine.     Thefe 
fouthern  people,  however,  were  prefently  (in  the 
(eventeenth  century)  compelled  to  acknowledge  the 
paramount  lordlhip  of  the  krimean  khan>  although 
they  were  governed  by  beys  of  their  own   nation. 
The  tribute  which  they'  paid  to  the  khan  confifted 
.  qhiefly  ijt  bea>xtiful  youths  and  virgins  for  the  fupply 
of  his  harem.    At  the  commencement;  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  the  Tfcherkeffians  revolted  againft 
this  humiliating  tribute,  and  put  themfelves   under  . 
the  protedtion  of   the  Porte,   without,  however, 
Ijecoming  fubje£t  or  tributary  to  it.     About   the 
middle  of  this  century,  twenty-nine,  tfcherkeffian  ^ 
ftems,  according  to  PeyflToners  account,  were  under 
the  krimean  khan,  who  gould  eafily  bring  into  the 
field  a  hundred  thoufand  meia.     But  only  the  lead 
part  of  thefe'  ftenis.  were  really  his  fubjefts ;  the 
fouth-eafterh  lived  almoft  in  an  eniixe  independence, 
or  acknowledged  only   with  refervation  the  fove- 
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teignty  of ;  the  Krim.  At  the  peace  of  1774  fome 
other  diftrids  6{  the  TfcherkeiliaoR  >;yerc  ceded  to 
the  khan  ;  but  ou  the.  fei;i^ure:of  the  Kuban  in  the 
year  1783  the  ftems  of  this  people  iii  fubje£kion  to 
the  krimeein  khaji  fell  to  the  ruffian  empire. 
. ;  Concerning  th^  prefent  ftate  and  the  population 
of  the  ruffian  Tfcherkefiuns.  biit  little  can  bfc  au« 
thentically  afcertained,.  as  hitherio  no  *  enumeration 
has  been  ijaftituted  in  thofe  parts;  AU  the  difbids 
and  flems  in  the.  Kuban  are  properly  ruffian  fubjeds^ 
inhabiting  the  iOands  of  the  low^r  Kuban>  the  whole 
fouthern-  fhore  of  that  river  up  to  its  fource,  and 
the  regions  bordering  on  the  Euxine  as  far  as 
Avchafia  ;  confequently  by  the  political  geography 
of  the  ruffian  empire,  the  circle  of  Phanagoria  of 
the  province  of  Taqrida  and  the  dwellings  of  the 
Kozafe  of  the  Euxine. — The  Tfcherkeffians  in 
both  the  great  and  the  little  Kabardia  are  reckoned 
only  among  the  valTals  of  Ruffia.  The  fovereign$ 
of  that  empire  ftyle  themFelves,  fmce  the  conqueft 
of  the  upper  Kabarda  by  Ivan  II.  lord  of  the  ka- 
bardinian  countries  of*the  Tfcherkeffians  and  moun^ 
tain-princes.  This  is  not  an  empty  title,  for 
notwichftanding  that  this  conquefl  was  afterwards 
lofti  yet  the  princes  of  the  jfreat  and  little  Kabar- 
dey,  feveral  times  between  the  yeafs  1740  and 
1750,  took  the  oath  df  fealty  to  Ruffia. 

The  AvcHASEs,  who  are  likewife  called  Abafes 
or  Abafges,  dwell  dn  the  fouthern  fide  of  the 
Kuban  and  on  the  caftern  coafts  of  the  Euxinc. 
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The  proper  Avchafia  or  Abafe  is  under  tkc  ottoman 
fupremacy,  having  a  prince  who  refides  at  Anako- 
pia.  The  weftern  races  of  the  Avchafians  acknow- 
ledge  the  paramount  fovercignty  v  of  the  kriraean 
khan  i  and  it  is  thefe  who  at  prefcnt  belong  to  the 
ruffian  Kuban.    They  moftly  live  about  the  river 

Laba. 

The  ZicHiANS  or  Tfchekians,  who  are  called 

by  the  Ruffians  Yafi,  are  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  the  ifle  of  Taman.  They  formerly  paid  a  fmall 
tribute  to  the  krimean  khan,  in  all  other  refpo^s 
are  governed  by  their  own  beys.  The  ifle  Atfchuk 
or  Atfchuyef  is  likewife  inhabited  by  Zichians.  — 
Thefe  two  tribes,  which,  properly  fpeaking,  are 
only  one  collateral  branch  of  the  Tfcherkeffians, 
have  belonged  to  the  ruffian  empire,  as  inhabitants 
of  the  Kuban,  fince  the  year  1783. 

The  following  tribes  are  as  yet  only  vaffals  to 
Ruffia.  TheKuMTKs:  they  inhabit  the  plain  bor- 
dering on  the  rivers  Sunffia  and  Terek,  and  in 
their  tenitory  are  the  famous  hot-baths  of  Kitzliar. 

"Phg  TscHESCHENGiANS  or  Mikfchcffiaus,  in  the 

caftern  part  of  the  great  Kabardia,  a  nation  that  in 
time  of  war  can  raife  five  thoufand  horfemen.  — 
The  KisTENZiANs,  in  the  little  Kabaxdia,  who  are 
about  equal  in  force  to  the  laft-mcntioned.  —The 
OssETiNZiANS,  or  Oflcs,  probably  fprung  from 
the  antient  Uzes  or  Polovtzes,  in  the  middle  part 
of  t^e  caucafean  mountains.  They  confift  of  feve- 
ral  fmall  ftems  who  are  either  governed  by  myraas, 
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or  live  under  one  common  prince,  who'  is  a  vaflal 

of  the  ruffian  empire. 

Of  the  reft  of  the  caucafean  tribes,  that  are  in  . 
little  or  no  connexion  with  Ruffia,  the  following 
are  the  moft  remarkable  :  the  Lesghians,  who  in- 
habit the  province  of  Lefghiftan  in  theeaftern  Cau- 
cafiis,  between  Kakhetty  and  Dagheftan.  They 
are  divided  into  twenty-feven  ft^cms,  and  are  totally 
independent.  —  The  Tavlintzians,  in  the  fum- 
mits  of  the  mountains,  confift  of  feveral  petty 
tribq3,  and  acknowledge  the  protection  of  Pcrfia.  — 
The  AMBERLiNiANSjin  the  vallies  formed  by  the 
mountains  of  Ghilan,  who  often  change  their  pa- 
tron fovereiga*  and  are  at  prefent  under  the  perfian 
monarch,  &c. 

Laftly,  the  Georgians  or  Grufmians  demand 
our  notice  here,  not  as  Tartars,  fince  they  have  kept 
themfelves  from  all  commixture  with  that  nation, 
but  as  the  moft  numerous  and  powerful  body  of 
the  mountaineers  of  Caucafus,  which  is  now  for 
the  gteateft  part  fubjeft  to  the  ruffian  protefting 
authority. 

The  whole  country  which  goes  under  the  deno- 
nnnation  of  Georgia  or  Grufinia,  is  divided  into 
two  confiderable  chriftian  ftates.  One  confifts  of 
the  kingdom  of  Immeretia,  and  the  principalities 
of  Mingrelia  and  Guriel,  and  is  now  governed  by 
a  common  prince  who  bears  the  title  of  tzar.  Each 
of  thefe  countries  had  formerly  ics  own  ruler,  all 
acknowledging  the  fupremacy  of  the  grand  fultan 
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till  tzar  Solomon  united  them  under  his  authority 
and  freed  them  from  the  paramount  Ottomans.  — 
The  fecond   georgian  ftate  cbnfifts  of  the  principa- 
lities of  Karduilia  [Kartalinia]  and  Kakhetty, 
which  have  long  been  governed  by  chriftian  princes, 
in  fubmiflion  to  the  perfian  empire,  but,  fince  the^ 
fhock  fuftained  by  the  throne  of  the  fophys,  have 
rendered  themfelves  independent.      Each  of  thefe 
two   provinces  formerly  compofed  a  diftinft  ftate  ; 
but  at  prefent  they  are  both  .  under  the  fole  fove- 
rcignty  of  prince  HeracliMS  of  the  kakhettian  dynaf- 
ty;     The  flate  of  Kardiielia  and  Kakhetty  borders 
northwards  on  the  Kabarda^  eaflwards  on  Daghef' 
tan  and  Schirvan,  fouthwards  on  the  perfian  Arme- 
nia, and  weftwards  on  Immeretia.     The  refidencc 
IS  Teflis.     Tzar  Heraclius,  who  is  celebrated   for 
his  bravery  and  other  great  qualities,  as  well  as  hj 
the  important  part  which  he  aded  during  the  dif- 
turbances  which  agitated  Perfia  after  the  death  of 
Tamas  KuU-khan,  fubmitted  in   the  year  1783  to 
the  ruffian  empire,    thus  voluntarily  facrificing  an 
independence  which  he  feemed  to  have  fecured  by 
his  exploits ;  but  the  advantages  whereof  were  richly 
compenfated  in  the  protedion  be  procured  by  this 
fubmiflion. 
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SECTION    V, 

Mandfhures, 

Wb  now  procceed  to  the  Mandshuile  fwanns^ 
comptifing  only  two  nations,  the  Man»shures  or 
MandshuJ  and  the  Tu nouses.  Both  nations  arc 
lelated  by  defcent,  as  appears  from  their  traditions* 
their  larguage,  a?^d  their  bodily  ftrudure.  The 
whole  fwcirni  together  pofleffes  extenfive  countries 
and  deferts  in  eaftern  Siberia  and  in  the  northern 
Mongqlia  ;  the  Mandfhu  are  even  ftill  very  power- 
ful ;  one  of  their  princely  families  being  in  heredi- 
tary pofleflion  pf  the  throne  of  China.  Since  this 
people  can  no  longer  be  confidered  as  inhabitants 
of  Ruflia,  without  pretending  to  cjive  into  their 
antient  hiftory,  we  will  only  touch  upon  thofe  of 
Us  tranfa^tions  and  events  which  in  fome  degree 
concern  its  relations  to  the  ruffian  empire. 

Ere  the  Ruffians  entered  Siberia,  the  Mandfhu 
were  in  poffeffion  pF  all  Daouria  or  the  eaftern  Si- 
beria from  the  Baikal  quite  to  the  Mongolian  moun- 
tains, together  with  the  regions  adjacent  to  the 
Amoorand  its  collateral  rivers.  They  were  at  that 
time  divided  into  feveral  ftems,  of  which  the  Da- 
ouRiANS  inhabited  the  parts  about  the  Selenga  and 
the  upper  Amoor,  the  Dutsch  ares  dwelt  between 
the  Argoonand  theSchilka,  the  Atsch ares  about 
the  middle  Amoor,  and  the  Ghiliaks  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Amoor  on  the  coafts  of  the  eaftern  ocean,  -r- 

The 


The  da^urkn  MandQiu,  bqH  waiting  for  ibe  amv^lr 
of  .tbe  Rdflians  in  their  terriiories,  retreated  to  the 
Amoor  and  into  the  empire  of  China.    At  the  firft 
ruffian  expedition  about  the  middle  of  the  feven- 
teeath  century,  the  Daourians  and  Dutfchares  were 
fubjeds  of  thechlnefe  emperor,  who,  asailativeMand^ 
(bu,  ;uded  their  flight,  and  afforded  them  protedion* 
The  Ghiliaks  and  Atfchares  fubfided  then  in  a  (late 
of  independence,  and  accepted   the  ruffian  patro- 
nage without  oppofition.     Their  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  confiderable  ^multitudes  of  the   two  other 
ftems ;   but   the  greater  part  of  them,   by  orders 
from   the   chinefe  government,    were  tranfported 
from  the  Amoor,  of  which  the  Ruffians  had  made 
themfelves  mafters,  farther  towards  China.     After- 
wards,  at  a  peace  concluded  at  Nertfchinlk,    the 
whole  of  the  Amoor,  with  all  the  Mandfliures  be- 
longing  «to  Ruffia,  were  ceded   to  China;  and  at 
prefent    the    mountain-ridge    Stannovoi   Khrebet, 
which  ftretches  from  Daouria  north-eaftward  be- 
tween  the  rivers  Lena  and  Amoor  16  the  eaflern 
ocean,  forms  the  boundary  betwixt  the  two  empires. 
In  the  frontier-mountains  themfelves,  however,  are 
no  Mandfhures,  but  Tungufes,  who  are  partly  tri- 
butary to   the  Chinefe,  partly  to  Ruffia,  or  live  in 
complete  independence. 

The  Mandfliu,  particularly  the  daourian,  while 
they  inhabited  the  modern  Ruffia,  were  by  na 
pieans  an  uncivilifed  people.  According  to  their 
written  accounts  and  traditions,  th^y  had  a  confli. 
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tution  compofed  of  nomadic. and  civil  paitSf  aad 
adapted  to  their  fituation,  thar  mode  of  life,  and 
their  various  exigencies.  They  Hved  peaceably 
among  themfelves  and  vtrith  their  neighbours,  fe- 
duloufly  attending  to  agriculture,  graziery,  and 
even  to  mining.  Traces  are  flill  feen,  about  the 
Bargufm  and  other  rivers,  of  their  gardens,  or- 
d>ards,  and  fields  artfully  laid  out,  and  watered 
with  artificial  water-courfes.  The  daourian  mine- 
works  on  the  banks  of  the  Argopn,  flill  famous 
tinder  -  the  name  of  the  nertfchinfkian  mines,  as 
well  as  all  Daouria,  afford  numerous  proofs  of  the 
mineral  labours  of  the  antient  Daourians. 

That  the  Tungus£s  originally  compofed  one 
people  with  the  Mandfhu,  is  apparent  not  only 
from  the  refemblance  of  features,  manners,  and 
cufloms,  but  alfo  chiefly  from  the  agreement  of 
their  languages.  Indeed  in  the  countries  of  the 
Mandfhu  are  ruins  and  other  antiquities,  which 
are  not  met  with  among  the  Tungufes,  but  both^the 
one  and  the  other  confefs  that  they  are  not  the 
works  of  their  anceftorp.  Confec^uently,  we  arc 
to  conclude  that  a  nation  lived  there  before  thefe 
people,  who  were  either  driven  out  by  them,  or 
voluntarily  withdrew  j  it  is  not  improbable  that 
thefe  monuments  were  the  work  of  the  Niudfches, 
during  the  government  of  Kin. 

The  Tungufes  call  themfelves  CEvcees,  probably 
from  the  fuppofcd  founder  of  their  race ;  or,  in 
the  manner  of  moft  of  die  Cberian  tribes,  from 
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the  word  which  in  their  language  figniiies  me^t-^ 

• 

They  are  called  Tungufes  only  by  the  Ofliaks  of 
the  Yemfley,  and  the  Tartars*.  The  exteiafive 
defertSj  in  which  they  have  now  their  nomadizing 
feats,  reach  from  weft  to  eafU  from  the  Yenifley 
acrofs  the  Lena  as  far  as  the  Amoor  and  the  Eaftem- 
ocean.  From  foudi  to  north  they  keep  between 
about  the  53d  and  65th  degree  of  north  latitude^ 
and  accordingly  neither  touch  upon  the  foongarian 
borders  nor  the  coafts  of  the  Frozen-ocean.  Being 
a  very  accommodating  people,  they  have  admitted 
into  thefe  their  feats,  Ofliaks,  Samoycdes^  and  par* 
ticularly  Yakutans.  The  diftr^ds  we  have  men* 
tioned  lie  moftly  in  the  government  of  Irkutlk ; 
fomc  few  races,  however,  of  the  Tungufes  are  rec* 
koned  as  belonging  to  the  government  of  Tobojik. 

The  firtt  accounts  the  Ruffians  obtained  of  thefe 
people  were  from  the  Ofliaks  of  the  Yenifley ;  and 
in  the  year  1607  Kdzaks  were  firft  lent  from  Man- 
gafey  againft  the  Tungufes,  to  force  them  to  fub- 
million.  At  that  time  many  tungudan  ftems  owned 
the  paramount  fupremacy  of  the  Burats,  who 
had  fhortly  before  been  expelled  from  Mongolia. 
On  occaiion  of  the  ruffian  attacks,  the  Tungufes 
difplayed  more  courage  than  the  other  Siberiaks^ 

•  Thli  appellative  may  perhaps  be  derived  from  Tonyont^  the 
title  of  their  princes ;  this  name  has  obtained  the  fuperionty 
with  the  RuiHanSi  and  of  courfe  with  the  other  nations  of  Ea- 
jope.  The  Tung^ufes  are  caHied,  by  the  Mand(hu»  Solozni 
{protcdors]  or  Orontlchon  [people  with  reindeer]* 

and 
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md  not  till  the  latter  half  of  the  laft  century  vteri 
they  brought  to  that  imperfeft  ftatc  of  fubmiflron 
in  which  they  are  held  at  prefeiit.  — ^^By  the  enume- 
lation  i^f  the  year  1766  they  confifted  of  twelve 
thoufand  males ;  but  befides  thefe,  diftind;  *tungu<* 
fian  ftems  wander  among  the  fiberian  nations,  who 
together  amount  to  about  feventeen  hundred  yourts 
or  families.  Though  it  is  one  of  the  inoft  nume- 
rous nations  of  Siberia,  yet,  by  rcafon  of  their 
foaming  way  of  life,  but  few  (lems  of  them  can  be 
actually  regiftcred.  —  The  Tungufes,  who  noma-' 
dize  about  the  coafts  of  the  Eaftern-ocean,  are 
luiown  under  the  name  of  Lamuts.  Of  thefe, 
in  the  aforefaid  year,  only  about  four  hundred  men 
¥Fere  itfrolled  to  tjie  payment  of  tribute. 


SECTION    VI. 

Nat:ons  of  uncertain  Origin*. 

Besides  the  feveral  nations  we  hdve  named,  who 
canl>e  traced  back  to  feme  certain  prilnitivc  ftock, 
there  moreover  dwell  in  the  rufliari  empire  fome  na- 
tions WHOSE  origin  is  utterly  uncertain, 
and  who  fcem  to  ftand  in  no  relation  with  the 
branches  that  are  knov^n.  All  thefe,  from  particu- 
lar refembiances,  and  from  the  geographical  fitua- 
txon  of  their  homefteads,  may  b^  reduced  to  two 
clafles,  one  comprifmg  the  samoyedian,  and  the 
other  the  eastern  Siberian  nations. 

u  The 
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t%  The  hiftory  and  the  origin  of  the  SajmoVedbb 
is  not  mudi  niQre  known  even  among  the  people 
themfelve^tf  than  by  the  Rofliahs  and  the  reft.o^ 
Europe.  Leading  a  nomadic  life  in  bleak  and  &« 
vage  deferts,  without  the  arts  of  writing  and.  chro* 
nology^  they  endeavour  to  fave  from  oblivion  the 
memory  of  their  tranfadions  and  hero^  only  by 
fongs ;  which,  perhaps  with  fome  truth  for  their 
fbundation^.  are  embellifhed  with  fo  many  fabulous 
additions^  that  even  this  mode  of  tradition  affords 
us  no  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  th^ir  an« 
tient  ftate.  When  the  vidorious  Kuflians,  in  the 
progrefs  of  their  conquelts>  came  up  to  this  people, 
they  found  them  already  out  of  their  paternal^  pro* 
b^bly  more  fouthern,  feats  of  which  they  had  much 
earlier  been  deprived  by  the  Tartars,  and  nowhere  in 
their  peculiar  condition  ;  a  great  part  of  them  hav* 
ing  feparated,  on  their  flight,  from  their  correlative 
flems.  Far  from  adequately  difcriminating-  thefe 
nations  and  Items,  the  very  names  of  them  are 
cither  confounded  or  disfigured,  or  arbitrarily  in- 
vented ;  and,  even  fmce  their  fubjedion,  little  or 
nothing  has  happened  that  might  tend  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  thefe  accidental  perplexities.  The  cold 
and  tracklefs  wilds  of  the  Samoyede  nations  have 
never  yet  been  trod  by  the  foot  of  any  inquifitive 
traveller ;  the  colleftors  of  the  tribute  and  furveyors, 
from  whom  we  might  exped  fome  fort  of  informa-^ 
tion,  have  naturally  more  in  view  their  proper  bufi- 
neis  and  the  advantages  of  traffic,  than  the  colled* 
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ing  of  hiftorical  accounts ;  and  out  of  their  tcrr it ory* 
individuals  from  thefe  tribes  are  vcryfcldom  feen.  — 
In  fpiteof  all  thefe  obftacles,  the  ftriking  harmony  of 
languages,  as  well  as  the  great  fimilarity  in  mode  of 
life  and  bodily  formation,  evince  the  near  relation- 
fliip  of  the  ftems  and  nations  which  we  now  with 
reafon  clafs  under  the  denomination  of  Samoyede. 

The  prcfent  home  of  the  proper  Samoyedes 
arc  the  coafts  of  the  Frozen- ocean,  from  about  the 
65th  degree  of  north  latitude,  quite  up  to  the  fea- 
(hore.  Novaya  Zemlia  indeed  is  not  inhabited  by 
them,  but  eaftward  acrofs  the  Yeniffey  extend  the 
coafts  on  which  they  fwarm  up  to  the  75th 
degree  of  latitude.  In  thefe  regions,  the  coldeft, 
ludeft,  and  moft  defolate  of  all  the  earth,  dwell 
the  Samoyedes,  folitary  indeed  and  fcattered,  from 
the  White-fea  to  the  other  fide  of  the  Yeniffey,  and 
almofl  up  to  the  Lena,  therefore  both  in  Europe 
and  in  Siberia.  They  call  themfelves  Nenetfch, 
perfoJts,  or  Chofovo  men.  The  origin  of  their 
ufual  appellative  is  uncertain. 

Thofe  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Ural,  or  the 
EUROPEAN  SaxMoyedes,  Were  tributary  to  Ruffia 
fo  long  ago  as  the  year  1525,  confequently  long 
before  the  recluSion  of  their  fiberian  relatives.  The 
regions  here  over  which  they  ftray  are  about  'and 
between  the  rivers  Mefen  and  Petfchora,  therefore 
in  the  governments  of  Archangel  and  Vologda, 
where  they  live  independently,  in  a  ftate  of  fepara- 
iion   from   other    nations.  —  The    Siberian  Sa- 
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iiOYiEDES,  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  uralian  moun«> 
tains,  are  in  the  government  of  Tobollk,  along 
the  coafts  of  the*  ftraights  of  Vaigat,  about  the 
exit  of  the  Oby,  between  the  Oby  and  the  Ye^ 
taifley,  and  in  the  parts  contiguous  to  the  lower 
Lena.  Colleftively  they  are  more  numerous  than 
the  Oftiaks,  but  like  them  only  fingly  and  dif* 
perfed  in  the  prodigious  tra6ls  of  country  occu* 
pied  in  common  by  them.  Among  the  nations 
that  apparently  ftand  in  various  degrees  of  affinity 
with  the  Samoyedes,  are  two  kinds  of  OstiAK^; 
Of  the  origin  and  import  of  this  name  an  account 
has  been  already  given  beneath  a  former  head  *  J 
S;(rhere  we  likewife  faw,  that  under  this  denomina- 
tion  three  tribes  were  comprehended,  namely  t  the 
Oftiaks  of  the  Oby,  of  the  Narym,  and  of  the 
Yenifley,  The  firft  of  thefe  manifeftly  belong  t6 
the  finnifli  hive ;  not  entirely  with  the  like  Convic- 
tion, we  arrange  the  two  lad  among  the  Samoyedes. 
— -  The  NARYM  OsTiAKs,  who  are  alfo  called  Mo- 
rafes,  are  about  the  upper  parts  of  the  Surgut,  in 
the  diftrids  of  the  Oby  quite  to  the  Narym,  and 
about  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Ket  and  Tom.  --^ 
The  YENI8SEY  OsTiAKs,  though  they  refemble  the 
two  other  nations  of  that  name  in  appellation  and 
mode  of  life,  yet  fpeak  a  language  fo  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Oftiaks,  as  well  as  from  all 
the  fiberian  tongues,  that  they  might  be  rither  taken 

for  races  of  a  particular  nation,  though  not  th6 

\ 

*  See  the  article  Finns,  ante  fed.  a. 
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imalkft  indications  of  their  origin  has  been  hitherto 
dilcovered  *.  Thefc  dwell  about  the  inferior  Yc- 
niiTey,  near  and  between  the  Samoyedes.  When 
the  Ruffians,  in  the  feventeenth  century,  had  ex- 
tended their  conquefts  hither,  thefe  Oftiaks  not 
only  immediately  fubmicted,  but  alfo  affifted  the 
JRuffians  to  fubdue  the  neighbouring  nations.  Id 
proportion  to  the  dimenfions  of  the  ground  they 
occupy,  they  are  not  numerous* 

The  following  petty  tribes,  on  account  of  their 
iimilarity  in  features,  manner  of  life,  and  language, 
are  with  great  juftice  claiTed  with  the  Samoyedes  c 
the  K01BAI.S,  on  the  YeniiTey  ;  the  Soyotes  and 
MuTORis,  both  in  the  fayane  mountains ;  the  Tu- 
BIKZES,  on  the  left  fhore  of  the  Yenifley;  the 
Kamatschintzes  or  Kaimafches,  round  the  fource 
of  the  rivers  Kana  and  Mana ;  the  Yuraj^xs  or 
Yurakes^  between  the  Oby  and  the  Yenifley ;  the 
Karagasses,  in  the  udinikoi  circle^  and  a  few 
ftilt  more  inconfiderable  remnants  of  nations^ 

2.  The  nations  which  we  comprehend  under  the 
general  head  of  eastern-siberiah  nations  are 
the  Yukaghires,  the  Kamtfhadales,  the  Koriaks, 
the  Tfchuktfches,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  nortfaw 
eaftern  fiberian-american  Archipelago^  the  Kuril* 

*  Among  the  Tartars  of  Krafooyarfk,  Afanes^  or  Ollab- 
nci>  the  Chotovtzei>  and  Schatka,  the  Arintzek  fpcak  this  hn- 
guagc,  though  in  diflfercnt  diale6ls.  They  are  not  therefore 
Tartan,  bccaufe  they  have  intercoorfe  with  the  Tartar^  «n<L 
thongh  following  the  fame  mode  of  life,  have  another  language  ; 
probably  they  are  a  mingled  remainder  of  the  YcDlITey  OHiaks. 
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Hans,  and  the  Aleutans;  Of  thefe  feveral  people,, 
the  Yukiaighires  have  a  certain  refemblance  with  the 
Vakuies,  the  Tfchuktfches  with  the  noJ-thcrn-iflani. 
ders,  the  KamtQiadales  with  fome  of  the  KurllUaniy 
and  the  Koriaks  form  as  it  were  the  coniieding 
link  betill^een  th.e  Tfchuktfches  and  the  Kamtiha^ 
dales,  ifet^  after  ali^  the  variations  of  thefe  na^ 
lions  ate  flill  greater  than  theit  points  of  irefeih- 
blance ;  therefore,  till  we  have  more  accurate  hiftoi^ 
rical  accounts^  which  are  here  entirely  wanting^ 
and  of  obtaining  which  fcatcely  any  hope  can  be 
entertained,  they  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  common  « 
origin.  For  which  reafoii  we  are  only  able  here  to 
rank  thetn  according  to  their  geographical  fituatIon» 
and  not  by  their  fuppofed  affinity. 

The  nof  th^eafternmoft  part  of  the  terra  fipma  of 
Siberia  was  known  to  the  Ruffians  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  fevcnteenth  Century:  the  Conqueft  of  it# 
however,  proceeded  but  flowly,  ftom  the  mnume-^ 
table  obftacles  they  had  to  encbunter.  Till  the 
year  1690  nothing  was  known  of  Kamtfliatka,  t%^ 
cept  what  was  told  in  vague  reports :  the  pofleflion 
of  this  country  was  entered  upon  in  16^6^  The 
Kuritly  iflands  were  difcovered  in  1710.  In  the 
year  1727  the  maritime  expeditions  were  beguu 
under  the  command  of  captain  Behring,  which 
continued  till  the  year  1741,  and  by  which  the 
north-eaftcrn  coafts  of  Siberia,  the  inland  fea  be- 
tween Siberia  and  America,  and  even  that  continent, 
were  in  part  newly  difcovered,  and  partly  accurately 
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explored  and  afcertained.  Thefe  countries  aftd 
iflands  were  afterwards  vifited  by  ruilian  *  hunters 
and  merchants,  and  by  degrees  made  tributary. 
Tfchuktfchi-nofs,  or  the  promontory  of  Tfchuktfchr^ 
and  in  general  the  region  adjacent  to  the  Anadyr, 
were  earlier  known  than  Kamtihatka,  having  been 
conquered  in  1738,  But,  it  being  extremely  diffi^ 
cult  to  retain  the  farage  inhabitants  of  thefe  wild 
and  dreary  regions  in  obedience,  they  have  been 
abandoned  from  time  to  time  to  their  independence. 
The  obflacles  and  difficulties  arifing  from  the  great 
diftance,  the  pathlefs  regions  and  the  rudenefs  of 
the  inhabitants,  have  hitherto  rendered  a  more  par- 
ticular knowledge  of  thefe  nations  nearly  unattain- 
able. All  that  we  know  of  them  confifts  in  fome 
broken  accounts  colleded  and  publifhed  either  by 
paffing  mariners,  or  by  unlettered  hunters  and  mer- 
chants. B«fides,  but  little  information  is  to  be  ex- 
pedled  of  the  origin  and  tranfaftions  of  tribes  who 
live  without  writing,  and  perhaps  even  without  tra» 
ditions. 

The  YuKAOHiREs  occupy  the  northernmoft  parts 
of  the  territory  of  the  Yakutes  bordering  on  the 
Frozen*ocean,  from  the  Yama  to  the  Kolyma. 
They  were  known  to  the  ruffian  conquerors  a& 
early  as  the  Yakutes ;  but,  owing  to  their  wild 
and  impaiTable  deferts,  could  not  be  completely 
•brought  to  fubjeftion  till  the  year  1639.  They 
had  never  feen  a  horfe,  though  that  fpecies  of  ani- 
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mals  was  found  among  the  Takutec,  and  therefore 
they  appear  to  have  been  for  a  great  length  of  time 
confined  to  their  cold,  fenny,  and  mountainous 
diftrids.  The  whole  people,  at  the  revifion  before 
the  lad,  paid  taxes  only  for  about  a  ihoufand  heads  ; 
but  it  was  fo  eafy  for  them  in  their  defercs  to  evade 
the  payment,  that  their  entire  population  may  be 
computed  at  a  much  higher  number. 

The  dreary,  rocky,  unfruitful  mountain-ridges, 
which  form  the  peninfuU  pf  Kamtfhatka,  have  aU 
V^ays,  in  all  probability,  had  their  peculiar  inha* 
bitants  :  naQieJy,  the  ^oriaks  in  the  northern  part 
oppofite  the  continent^  and  the  Kamtshadales  oa 
the  fouthern  parts  of  the  peninfula.  Thefe  latter 
call  themfelves  Itelmans,  that  is,  inhabitants.  The 
country  has  its  name  from  the  river  Kamtfhatka^ 
which  again  was  fo  called,  it  feems,  from  fome  brave 
warrior  named  Konfat^*  Th^  origin  and  the  fates 
and  fortunes  of  the  Kamtihadales  are  utterly  un«> 
known.  By  their  language,  mode  of  life,  and  bo- 
dily formation,  they  may  be  taken  to  be  a  diltind): 
people,  related  with  fome  neighbouring  iflanders. 
Their  number,  according  to  the  enumeration  of 
1760,  amounts  to  about  three  thoufand  males; 
but  it  may  be  admitted  to  be  really  three  or  four 
times  larger. 

The  KoRiAi^s  probably  have  their  name  from 
(he  word  Kora,  which  in  their  language  iignifies  a 
rcin-deer.  They  dwell  about  the  northern  part  of  t^e 
p^x^in(koi-gulf  and  in  the  north  of  Kamtihatkay 
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near  and  among  the  Kamtihadales,  Tungufes, 
Lajniites,  and  Tfchuktfche^.  The  clrcumftauce 
that  th^  do  not  appear  in  the  hiftory  of  theiip 
fouthern  neighbours,  and  ftill  more  the  great  like- 
nefs  they  bear  to  many  i^anders  of  the  Eaftern- 
0(:ean»  and  even  with  the  neareft  Americans  be-r 
yond  the  ftraights,  gives  room  to  fuppofe  that  they, 
and  for  the  fame  reafons  the  Tfchyktfch^,  are  thf 
primitive  poffeffors  of  thpfc  coafts*,  who  either  cam? 
oyer  from  the  continent  of  America,  or  were  di- 
vided by  the  probable  infra£kion  of  the  fea,  and  the 
confequent  feparation  of  the  two  quarters  of  the 
world.  In  numbers  the  l^oriaks  are  about  equal  to 
the  Kamtfhadales. 

The  TscHUKTscHES  occupy  the  northreaftern 
point  of  Siberia  towards  the  Frozen-ocean  and 
the  Eaftem-oceaft,  which  is  called  the  Tfchuktfchy- 
cape,  and  have  ip  all  refpefts  fo  much  fmiilarity 
with  the  Koriaks,  that  one  might  eafily  be  tempted 
to  take  the  two  nations  for  relational  (terns.  They 
maybe  computed  at  four  thoufand  bows. 

The  KuRiLiJANs  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  iflands, 
nanied  after  them,  in  the  Eaftem-ocean.  They 
t;^ear  npt  all  the  fame  appellation,  and  likewife  difp 
fer  much  in  language  and  manner  of  life ;  fome 
yerging  more  upon  the  Japanefe,  and  others  on  the 
Kamtfhadales.  In  the  year  1766  all  the  inhabitants 
of  thefe  iflands  tributary  to  the  ruffian  empire  were 
r^gifler^d  at  two  hundred  $tnd  fixty-(vo  heacisi 
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The  Aleutan^,  laftly,  inhabit  the  chain  of* 
iflands  denominated  from  them,  extending  from 
Kamtlhatka  north-eaftwards  to  the  continent  of 
America*  In  proportion  to  the  dimcnfions  of  their 
iflands  they  are  tolerably  numerous,  and  at  prefent 
are  mofkly  fubject  to.  the  tribute. 


SECTION    VII. 

« 

Differftd  Bands  of  European  and  Afuxtk  Nations. 

n^HE  laft  Seftion  of  this  clafTification  compriies 
the  feveral  bodies  of  European  and  Asiatic  na- 
tions DISPERSED  IN  VARIOUS  PARTS  OF  THE  EM- 
PIRE. The  number  of  ihem  all  together  is  indeed 
very  confiderable ;  but  each  diftinft  nation  is  not 
fuflScientiy  numerous  for  being  here  allowed  a  fcp*. 
rate  place.  Befides,  the  majority  of  them  arc  only 
emigrated  colonies  from  larger  nations^  who  have  ypr 
luntarily  fettled  on  a  variety  of  occafions  and  ia 
difierent  ways  in  the  feveral  provinces  of  the  ruffian 
empire.  We  here  pafs  over  at  once  the  colonicg 
before-named,  as  enough  has  been  fiud  concerning 

them. 

Of  all  the  europcan  nations  that  fell  under  thk 

iiead,  none  is  more  numerous  xhm  the  oerman. 
In  the  governments  of  Riga,  Reval,  and  Courland, 
they  form  the  moft  confiderable,  though  not  the 
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moft  numerous  part  of  the  inhabitants*    The  nobi<« 
lity  in  thefe  provinces  confift  moftiy  of  the  defcen- 
dants  of  the  teutonic  knights,    who,  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  thirteenth  century,    conquered 
thefe  countries  for  themfelves  and  the  church,  and 
made  the  natives  their  flaves.     Even  the  burghers 
and  free  people,  or  the  greater  part  of  the  townf- 
men,  are  Germans,  who  have  gradually,  fince  the 
difcovery  of  Livonia,   reforted  thither  and  fettled. 
Their  number  is  very  confiderable,  and  though  it 
be  greatly  exceeded  by  that  of  the  proper  natives, 
the  Lettes  at\d  the  Efthonians,  yet  the  german  lan- 
guage may  be  confidered  as  predominant   in  thofe 
governments.     According  to  a  probable  calculation, 
fotinded  on  the  laft  enumeration,  the  Germans  re« 
fiding  in  the  government  of  Riga  amount  to  thirty 
thoufand,   and  thofe  in  that  of  Reval  to  fifteen 
thoufand ;  in  Courland  they  are  probably  ftill  more 
numerous.     Both  in  Mofco  and  in  St.  Peterfburg 
they  live  by  thoufands ;  in  the  latter  alone  they  ar9 
Imown  to  be  upwards  of  feventeen  thoufand-    ]Elven 
in  the  government  of  that  city,  as  well  v  as  in  that 
of  Vyborg,  they  form  no  inconfiderable  part  of  the 
nobility  and  citizens^      As  colonifts,  properly  fo 
called,  or  countrymen,  many  thoufand  german  fa* 
Allies'  came  in  1763  into  the  governments  of  Su 
Peterfburg,  Saratof,  Voronetch,  and  Tchernigo^ 
as  fettlers,  the  number  of  whom  fince  the  year  1781 
is  much  increafe^  by  new  fettlements  in  the  goverx^- 
jpei^t  of  Ekatarinoflaf:^  and  in  the  province  of  Tau- 
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rida.  AH  tfaefe  and  the  multitude  of  fuch  as  live 
feparately  about  the  empire,  taken  together^  may 
probably  far  exceed  a  hundred  thoufand. 

Of  the  other  european  nations,  there  are  only 
detached  colonies,  efpecially  in  the  large  towns.  In 
the  governments  of  Vyborg  and  Reva),  and  oii 
fome  of  the  iflands  of  the  Baltic,  a  number  of  the 
faihabitants  are  Swedes,  though  not  to  a  conli- 
derable  amount.  The  iflands  Vorms  and  Rugen  ia 
the  Baltic  are  partly  inhabited  by  Danes,  Thefe, 
however,  as  well  as  people  from  the  other  european 
nations,  are  mod  numerous  in  Mofco  and  St.  Pe- 
terfburg,  and  in  fome  of  the  great  towns  of  the 
empire.  In  mofl:  of  the  fea-ports  are  £NGLisHM£rf» 
who,  however,  feldom  fix  there,  but  as  foon  as  their 
affairs  will  permit,  return  to  their  native  country* 

French  are  difperfed  in  confiderable  number^ 
over  the  whole  empire  ;  the  plan  lately  devifed  for 
eftabliihing  a  colony  of  emigrants  in  the  fouthem 
governments,  has  not  hitherto  been  put  into  execu- 
tion. Befides  the  Italians  we  meet  with  in  the 
capital  towns,  there  are  alfo  in  the  province  of 
Taurida  fome  remains  of  that  people,  the  defcen- 
dants  of  thofe  who  fettled  there  during  the  period 
that  the  Genoefe  were  in  polfeffion  of  the  peninfula^ 

Greeks  are  in  Little-Rpi&a,  at  Nefhin,  in  the 
government  of  Tchernigof,  in  that  of  Ekatari- 
noflaf,  and  in  Taurida,  where  they  form  in  fome 
meafure  refpedable  colonies.  Their  number  in 
fhe  Krim^  vt^  formerly  very  confiderahle ;    ^vt 
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in  the  year  1778  t&e  inhablciQtg  of  the  Krimea« 
who  were  of  the  greek  religion,  applied  by  t  re? 
fcript  fubfcriiated  by  the  metropolitans  of  Gochia 
and  Ke&  to  the  emprefa,  requeftiog  to  be  admitted 
as  fubje&s  of  the  ruifian  empire,  which  was  gra&tr 
ed  by  a  manifefto  in  the  year  1779.  The  empreft 
defrayed  the  eicpences  of  tbdr  traafport  from  tkt 
Krim,  and  affigned  to  them  a  confideiable  tract  o£ 
country  bordering  on  the  Solonoya.  and  the  fea  of 
Azof:  the  merchants,  however,  and  the  trading 
part  of  the  colony  were  fent  to  the  newly  erected 
towns  of  Ekatarinoflaf  and  MariupoL  After  the 
niflians  had  had  taken  poffeffion  of  the  Krim,  the 
Greeks  for  the  moft  part  went  thither  again. — la 
die  goT^emment  of  Ekatarinoflaf  are  alfo  Albaihu 
ANs,  MoLDAyiANs,  Valakhians,  and  A&nauts, 
diough  in  no  g^eat  numbers. 

The  OTTOMAN  Turks,  who,  rither  by  the  for* 
tune  <^  war,  or  by  the  capture  of  particular  cities 
and  provinces,  are  become  fubjeds  of  die  ruffian 
empire,  have  for  the  greater  part  difperfed ;  they 
BO  where  form  what  may  be  properly  called  colomei, 
yet  t^ey  are  found  together  in  fmall  numbers  at 
Orenburg,  in  the  former  Otchakof-fteppe,  and  in 
other  places,  —  In  the  diftrids  of  Aftrakhan  and 
Orenburg  are  found  many  Persians;  aifo  on  the 
Kamma  there  is  a  colony  of  Perfians  and  Arabs.  •— 
The  Armenians  are  particularly  numerous  in  the 
towns  of  Orenburg,  Kitzliar,  Mofdok,  St.  Peterf« 
burg,  and  Mofco;  but  efpecially  in  the  govern* 

ments 
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ments  of  CaucaAig  and  Ekatarinoflaf,  vhere  they 
compofe  a  colony  ccmfifting  cff  fome  thoufands. 
The  town  Nachiticheran,  on  the  Don»  is  almoft 
entirely  inhabited  by  them.  They  were  formerly^ 
next  to  the  Tartars,  the  moft  numerous  in  the 
I^rim ;  but  a  great  part  of  them  in  the  year  1779 
withdrew  with  the  krimean  Greeks  into  ^uiiia.  -^ 
|ri  Aftrakhan  and  Kit^liar  are  likewife  fettlementg 
of  Indians,  who  panly  originate  from  HindQfta% 
and  partly  from  the  province  of  Multan^ 

To  conclude ;  there  are  in  Ruflia  very  confidera* 
bl^  colonies  of  the  two  wandering  pations,  who 
.are  everywhere  at  homei  and  have  nowhere  any 
country,  namely  Jews  and  Gypfies,  The  Jews 
;u-e  in  great  nuftibers  throughout  the  polifh  provin-r 
ces  which  now  belong  to  the  ruffian  empire ;  and 
they  are  feen  in  pretty  ftrong  bodies  on  the  borders 
of  the  neighbouring  governments  :  whereas  in  the 
reft  of  RuiSa  they  are  found  very  fparipgly,  an4 
in  moft  parti  not  at  alL  Taurida,  however,  is  an 
exception  to  this,  where  they  are  partly  fixed  as 
antient  inhabitants.  At  the  time  wh^n  t|)e  Cfaazar 
res  were  mafters  of  the  Krimeai  even  fome  of  their 
fovereigns,  according  to  their  traditions,  profeffed 
the  religion  of  Mofes.  -^  The  Gypsies  are  particu- 
larly in  the  provinces  of  both  Great  and  Little 
fi.u|fia,  where  they  ftroll  about  in  large  companicst 
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From  this  contracted  view^  in  which  feme  few 
other  petty  tribes  are  entirely  overlooked,  it  appears 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ruffian  empire  form  at 
leaft  EIGHTY  DISTINCT  NATi0Ns>  as  Well  in  their 
lineage  as  in  their  manners  and  their  language  eflen.- 
tially  different  from  each  other  ♦•  —  To  fee  fo  ex- 
traordinary a  multitude  of  nations  and  tribes  united 
in  one  body-politic  is  certainly  a  curious  phaenome- 
npn,  of  which  we  (hould  look  in  vain  for  another 
example  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world.      This  min- 
gled mafs  of  people,  fo  extremely  numerous,   pre- 
fents  a  fpeftacle  which  muft  be  highly  interefting 
to   every  reflefting  obferver.     Its  phyfical,    civil, 
and  moral  ftate  forms  a  grand  and  inllrudive  pic- 
ture, in  which  are  feen  all  the  modifications  where^ 
of  this  ftate,  by  the  moft  various  caufes  and  opera* 
tioBS,  is  fufceptible :   a  commentary  on  the  hiftory 
of  mankind,  illuftrative   of  the  gradual  develope- 
ment  of  civilization  by  the  moft  lively  and  ftriking 
example. —  On  the  whole  fcale  of  human  nature, 
from  the  rude  and  brutal  condition  to  the  fumimit 
of   fenfible    and  intellectual    refinement,  there  is 
fcarcely  a  remarkable  trandtion  which  may  not  be 
matched  from   the  foregoing  lift.      Here  are  feen 
nations  of  hunters  and  fishers,  roaming  about 
their  forefts,  without  permanent  habitations,  defy^ 

• 

•  In  this  rnumcratlon,  the  collateral  branches  of  the  Ruffians, 
Kalrauks,  and  Tartars,  as  well  as  the  rclatWc  tribes  of  the  Of? 
tiaks  of  the  YcnifTcy,  are  not  included, 
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Sng  all  dangers  and  indifferent  to  the  accommoda- 
tions of  life,  who  have  fcarcely  any  notion  of  pro<» 
perty,  who  feed  upon  raw  fiefh  and  unprepared 
fruits,  and  wrap  themfelves  in  the  fkins  of  the  beads 
with  which  they  contend  for  their  cziftence,  and 
by  which  they  fuftain  their  lives.  —  Near  to  thefe 
we  find  pastoral  nations,  obtaining  their  nourifh« 
ment,  their  clothing,  and  even  a  fort  of  affluence 
folely  from  their  flocks  and  herds  ;  living  with  them 
in  moveable  tents  on  everlafting  perambulations, 
and  paifing  their  days  in  a  patriarchal  limplicity  of 
manners,  generally  without  the  arc  of  writing,  and 
without  the  knowledge  and  ufe  of  money,-— 
Again  we  behold  nations,  who  devote  themfelves 
to  the  labours  of  agriculture,  carrying  on  their 
various  occupations,  one  while  incomplete  and  di* 
refted  to  fingle  objeAs,  at  another  on  a  general 
fcaleand  with  ingenuity  and  induilry.  We  ob- 
ferve  the  progrefs  of  culture,  in  regions  where  the 
virgin  earth,  the  firft  time  for  thoufands  of  years, 
opens  her  bofom  to  the  ftrange  hand  of  the  coun* 
tryman  ;  and,  where  inftead  of  temporary  huts  of 
felt,  houfes  and  villages  arife  to  our  view.  —  With 
equal  furprife  we  fee  villages  changed  Into  towns, 
and  houfes  into  palaces,  where  productive  in- 
dustry has  ereded  her  manufaflories,  and  where 
diligence  collefts  the  prod  uds  of  the  diftant  parts 
of  the  world  for  traffic. 

As  all  the  gradations  of  living  are  found  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ruffian  empire,  fo  we  fee  alfo 

examples 
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examples  of  all  the  modifications  of  civil  coitsitU 
TUTiON .  Among  the  Tfchuktfches  and  the  inhabit* 
ants  of  the  £aftern«iiles  we  fcarcely  find  an-  idea  of 
fecial  conneftion ;  among  other  nations  in  the  eaft 
of  Siberia  and  among  the  Laplanders,  Mre  perceive  in 
the  FAMii^Y-oovEHNMEifT  of  fathers  and  elders,  the 
firft  rude  flcetch  of  monarchy  |  but  far  more  conli* 
durable  is  the  number  of  thofe  who*  divide  tbem« 
felves  into  stems  and  hordes,  vhich  are  again  part* 
ed  into  races.  A  pure  democracy  is  difcernible 
in  the  generality  of  the  branches  of  Kozaks  ;  while 
the  Kalmuks  and  Kirghifes  have  a  mixed  republi* 
CAN  i^ONARCHY.  Not  Icfs  numcrous  ^re  the  cor* 
ruptions  of  thefe  feveral  forms  of  government, 
which  all  at  laft  diifolve  into  the  elements  of  unli* 

MITED     MONARCHY.  —  SomC  UatloUS  haVC   a  FAMI* 

LY-NOBiLiTY  hereditary  in  their  offspring ;  while 
others  have  only  a  person  al-nobility,  founded  on 
the  refpeftability  of  age,  on  the  influence  of  wealth, 
or  on  the  brilliancy  of  perfonal  talents.  —  Of  all 
the  modifications  of  civil  conftitution  none  is  per- 
haps fo  fingular  as  the  military  democracy  of  the 
Kozaks,  the  efience  and  aim  of  which  is  wai^,  and 
even  of  which  we  have  been  witnefles  of  a  corrupt 
tion,  in  its  denying  the  other  half  of  the  human 
race  all  civil  and  domeftic  community. 

Not  lefs  edifying  and  diverfified  is  the  view  of  the 

RELIGIOUS    IDEAS  AND  FORMS    OF    WORSHIP  which 

thefe  nations  have  adopted  for  the  fervice  and  the 
honour  of  the  Supreme  Being*    We  find  in  the 

rufliaix 
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ruffiui-  empire  not  only  the  gencraHcy  of  the 
known  parties  and  feds  of  the  christian  faith, 
but  the  JEWISH,  the  mohammudan^  the  i.am a>  and 
the  scHAMAKE  religions  have  here  their  numerous 
.  votaries.  —  From  the  mo(l  monftrous  polytheism 
to  the  total  unacquaintancewith  any  idea  of  a  fu- 
preme  intelligence,  there  are  innumerable  turnings 
in  whiGh  the  human  intelled  may  ftray,  and  the 
religious  opinions  of  the  favage  and  half-iavage 
tribes  of  the  ruffian  empire  pr^fent  us  with  no  in- 
confiderable  a  fupplement  to  the  hiftory  of  thelc 
aberrations. 

Great  as  the  difference  is  between  thfi  modes  of 
life,  conftitutions,  and  religions  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  ruffian  empire,  fo  motley  and  various  is  alfo 
the  pidure  of   their  physical  condition^    their 

MANNERS,  customs,  DRESSES,  DWELLINGS,  UTEN- 
SILS, and  WEAPONS.  What  a  contraft  between  the 
flat,  broad,  beardlefs  pbyfiognomy  and  the  yellow 
figure-painted  (kin  of  the  eaft-fiberian  nations,  and 
the  european  form  and  complexion  of  the  feveral 
genuine  ruffian  ftems !  What  a  diflance  from  the 
earth*holes  of  the  Samoyedcs  to  the  palaces  of  the 
reiidence,  from  the  needle*work  of  fifh-bones  and 
(inews  to  the  weaving  of  tapeilry,  from  the  ffing 
and  the  arrow  to  the  fire-arms  of  the  modern  art 
of  war  in  Europe !  —  If  the  view  of  fuch  a  great 
and  ftriking  diverfity  in  all  the  concerns  of  man- 
kind, and  in  all  the  difplays  of  their  aftivity,  afford 
inllrudive  and  entertaining  matter  for  reflection, 

a  our 
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tut  aftonifliment  is*  not  lefs  excited  by  the  confidi^ 
ration,  that  this  prodigious  mafs  of  people  ean  be 
kept  in  the  moft  unconditional  fubniiffion  to  the 
unlimited  will  of  one  ruler,  and  the  conftuente  of 
all  forms  of  government,  howevef  great  their  diver- 
fity,  maintained  in  the  general  form  of  one  ftatc^ 
The  key  to  this  Angular  phaenomenon  is  to  be  drawn 
from  the  political  and  religious  toleration  which 
marks  the  fpirit  of  the  ruffian  monarchy.  In  no 
ftate  of  the  world  is  there  a  completer  uniformity 
and  unity  of  adminiftration,  though  nowhere  h 
the  phyfical  and  moral  variety  greater  than  here. 
Forbearance  is  Ihewn  in  all  regards,  which  do  not 
oppofe  the  being  and  aim  of  the  government ;  anfd 
the  omnipotence  of  the  unlimited  will  is  only  appa- 
rent where  the  direction  of  all  the  efiergies  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  one  end. —  Thus,  the  individuals  of 
this  extenfive  empire  have  a  fphere  in  which  chey 
may  range,  till,  by  their  gradual  approach  to  civiliza- 
tion,  one  great  and  happy  nation  may  arife  from 
the  multifarious  aggregate  of  hives  of  which  it 
confifts  —  a  period  which  the  philofopher  looks  for- 
ward to  with  pleafure,  and  which  Catharine  the 
le^iilatrix  has  accelerated  by  more  than  a  century. 
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raySICAI.  STATE   OF    THt    INHABITANTS^ 

\Y  E  have  been  contemplating  the  inhabitant*  of 
the  rnffian  empire  according  to  their  feverStl  de« 
fcents :  we  will  noir  inquire  into  their  <»HtstCAC 
•TATE.  — From  the  grldt  diverficy  which  the  mii* 
tore  of  fo  many  nations,  confidered  ere^  hi  liai 
point  of  view,  produces,  it  will  be  necefiary  id 
affign  tertain  bounds  to  the  contbnh  of  this  divU 
lion  of  our  work,  and  to  treat  the  fabje£^s  of  it  iii 
a  particular  order.  Let  us  therefore  lirft  examih^ 
the  prefent  ftate  of  the  amount  6f  the  people  and 
the  population,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  whole  eni^ 
pire,  as  to  the  particular  parts  of  it  j  then  turti  our 
eyes  upon  the  public  inlHtutions  which  have  ih 
view  the  prefervation  and  increafe  of  the  popular 
tion  ;  and  laftly  endeavour  to  point  out  the  phy/icil 
charaderifUcs  of  tke  inhabitants  according  to  thei^ 
{mmaty  defcents. 

VOL.  I.  X.  !• 
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SECTION    I. 

Population  of  the  Ruffian  Empire.    ' 

Distinguishing  the  term  population  from  popu-^ 
loufnefsy  we  underftand  by  the  former  the  bare  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  j  by  the  latter, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  relation  it  bears  to  the  fuper- 
ficics  of  the  ground  on  which  they  dwell.  This  ex- 
planation being  premifed,  no  doubt  can  be  isnter- 
tained  that  the  ruflian  empire,  which ^  in  regard  to 
its  fuperficia^l  contents,  is  exceeded  by  no  country  in 
the  world,  muft  alfo,  in  regard  to  the  number 
of  its  people,  be  reckoned  among  the  moil  power- 
ful. The  knowledge'  of  this  important  fubjed  is 
founded  on  the  enumerations  or  revilions,  as  they 
are  ftyled  in  Ruilia,  which  were  firft  fet  on  foot  by 
Peter,  the  great  in  the  year  1723,  and  which  have 
fince  been  repeated  at  the  diftance  of  every  twenty 
years.  The  occafion  of  thefe  enumerations  was  the 
coUedion  of  the  head-money,  or  the  perfonal  tax 
which  every  male  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  either 
boors  or  burghers  is  bound  annually  to  pay,  and 
which  has  continued  to  be  the  main  objeft  of  thefe 
reyifions  to  the  prefent  day.  Agreeably  to  this  end, 
therefore,  they  neither  extend  through  all  the  ranks 
nor  all  the  tribes  of  the  empire }  the  nobility,  the 

clergy, 
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clergy,  the  whole  military  and  civil  eftablifKment,  the 
court  e(l:abli{hment,  the  fchools  and  feminaries,  the 
greater  part  of  the  nomadic  nations  —  as  well  as  the 
whole  female  fex,  are  excluded.  On  the  other  hand^ 
in  the  regifter  of  the  revifion  appear  all  the  males  of 
the  clafles  fubjed:  to  the  poll-tax,  the  fuckling  as  well 
as  the  fuperannuated  old  man ;  and  neither  the  births 
nor  the  deaths  are  brought  into  the  account  till  the 
fucceeding  enumeration.  At  the  firft  revilions  were 
omitted  likewife.  the  provinces  of  Livonia  and  Lit* 
tle-RufBa,  which  at  that  time  paid  no  head-money ; 
and  as  the  management  of  that  bufmefs  was  ^ven 
to  commiiTaries  who  had  more  in  view  their  private 
intereft  than  the  truth  of  the  eftimatc,  it  is  not  fur- 
prifing  if  their  ftatements  generally  proved  fliort  of 
what  the  real  number  of  the  people  might  be. 

At  the  firft  revifion  in  the  year  1723  (which, 
however,  as  well  as  fome  of  the  following,  were 
never  entirely  finiflied  in  one  year)  the  peribns  fub- 
jed  to  the  tax  were  given  in  at  5>794,928.  In  this 
ftatement  are  comprlfed  the  boors  working  in  the 
mines  in  the  year  1735  ;  but  all  the  provinces  and 
ranks  which  at  that  time  were  not  fubjeded  to  the 
head-money  were  omitted.  At  the  fecond  revifion^ 
in  1743,  there  were  found  6,643,335,  and  at  the 
third  7*363,348  ;  which  fum,  if  we  double  it  for 
the  ftmale  fex,  and  join  them  with  the  later  enu- 
merations in  the  provinces  not  fubjeft  to  the  poll- 
tax,  a  total  will  arife  of  about  twenty  millions  of 
perfons  which  the  ruiTian  empire  may  have  con* 

L  L  2  tained 
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lained  about  t^e  yctr  1763  in  die  eamotnttd 
dafies  *« 

A  very  di&rent  axid  far  joftcr  vefolt  proceeds 
from  the  fourth  revifion^  which  waa  made  in  the 
year  1765  on  better  principles  and  with  greater  ac- 
curacy. The  main  obje&^  to  leam  the  number  of 
the  taxable  people,  was  MM  the  baiis  of  this  cenr 
fus,  but  it  was  alfo  extended  over  all  the  provinces 
then  fufojeft  to  the  ruffian  iceptre  f ,  including  the 
female  fex,  and  feveral  ranks  and  tribes  till  the» 
omitted}  the  eftimates  were  not,  as  before,  en- 
trufted  to  particular  revifors,  but  were  made  out  by 
the  town-magiftrates,  the  noblemen,  the  prefidents 
and  elders  of  the  crown-boors,  in  which  they  were 
greatly  affifted  by  the  union  of  the  former  large  go- 
vernments and  the  newly-inftituted  viceroyalty^ron- 
ftitution;  the  whole  enumeration  was  completed 
in  one  half  year,  (from  the  end  of  the  year  1 78 1 
to  July  1782,)  and  only  the  governments  of  Kolhy- 
van,  Tobolfk,  and  Irkutik,  on  actount  of  their  be- 
ing fo  vaft  and  fo  remote,  were  kft  till  January 
1783  ;  the  ftatements  were  ordered  to  be  made  out 
according  to  prefcribed  fchedules  of  a  tabular^ 
form,  in  which  regard  was  had  to  feveral  political 

^  The  brae  unount  is  giTcn  by  Schloetzer  for  the  fame  dmc^ 
in  his  book  oa  the  innoxiottfpefs  of  the  finaIl>pox  la  Ralfi%' 
p.  13s ;  but  he  feemi  to  have  included  all  the  clafies  of  people, 
aumbered  aad  unnumbered. 

f  Among  which  remains  hitherto  unnumbered,  the  firft  ae- 
^ifitiort  firom  Poland  of  the  year  1773,  containxng  ittzS^gSS 
iahabitsnts. 

matters  ; 
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not^s  ;  at  the  fame  tune  they  were  drreded  to  be 
made  with  the  utmoft  accuracf^  and  the  penal  tiec 
were  very  fevere  in  cafes  of  concealment  or  evafion  *. 
By  the  lifts  of  that  revifion,  there  were  found  to 
be,  in  the  forty-one  viceroyalties  of  which  Ruilia- 
at  that  time  confifted,  of  male  inhabitants : 
Merchants      ..--•.       107,408 

Borghers        293,793 

Odnodvortzi  and  free  cou^- 

trymen  -.----  773>^5^ 
Exempt  from  taxes  .  .  -  310,830 
Grown-boors  *  -  -  .  -  •  4>^74»^o3 
Private-boors       ......    6,678,239 


>i^ 


Together     12,838,529, 

The  number  of  females  was  only  known  of  feme, 
governments  ;  if  we  double  the  above  amount  for 
them,  we  obtain  iit  the  enumerated  claffes  of 
the  faid  one*and-forty  viceroyalties,  a  total  of 
25,677,000  perfqns  of  both  faxes.  -▼•  The  authetti.. 
ticity  of  thefe  ftatements  can  only  be  liable  to  one 
doubt,  namely^  that  the  real  number  of  the  people 
may  be  greater  than  by  the  enumerations  it  appears 
to  be:  for,  as  every  man  marked  in  the  revifion-^ 
lifts  a&ually  pays  his  tax,  it  is  noc  to  be  conceived 
that  thefe  lifts  make  the  population  to  be  larger, 
though  it  n^ay  eafiiy  be  fuppofable  that  they  make  it 

*  The  imperial  xnanifefto  and  decree  of  the  fcaate  concern* 
iag  the  fourth  refifion,  ia  th«  dt/ Peuribui;gifch4  Jottrnalof  the 
yuK  ^9^,  torn.  it.  p.  192. 

fc  I-  3  fraallw 
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fmaller  than  in  fad  it  is>  becaufe  concealment  it  at- 
tended with  fuch  a  material  advantage- 
Thus  far  we  are  enabled  to  ground  the  calculation 
of  the  number  of  the  people  on  adual  enumerations; 
but  for  the  flate  of  the  unnumbered  clafles,  and  for 
the  increafe  of  the  population,  as  well  by  the  great 
acquifitions  fince  ^he  year  1783,  as  by  the  very  con- 
fiderable  furplus  of  the  births,  and  the  numerous  ac- 
cefTions  of  foreign  cqlonifts,  we  have  only  probable 
and  partly-authenticated  data  to  proceed  upon ;  as 
the  refult  of  the  fifth  revifion,in  1796,  if  it  be  pub- 
liihed,  is^not  yet  come  to  hand.     In  the  mean  time, 
the  following  calculation,  made  with  the  grcateft 
nicety  of  examination,    may  well  be  admitted  to 
fupply  that  defeft. 

By  the  revifion  of  1783,  there  were  in 

the  faid  forty^one  governments,  com. 

j>uting  the  female  fex  as  equal  to  the 

male,  of  regifteredperfons  .  •  ^5*677,000 
The  amount  of  t^ie  Kozaks  of  the  Don 

and   the  Euxine,  according  to  the 

mod  authentic  private  accounts,  at 

leaft  --..-.  a  20,000 
For  the  unnumbered  tribes  and  clafTes 

at  the  time  of  the  fourth  revifion,  we 

■ 

cannot,  without  the  higheft  improba- 
bility,  allow  lefs  than  ...     1,500,000 

Confequently,  the  ruflian  empire,  in 
the  year  17 83,  might  have  inhabit* 
ants  amounting  altogether  to     •      27,^7,000 

According 
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According  to  the  refults  deduced  from 
experiments  and  obfervations  on  the 
fruitfulnefs  and  mortality  in  Ruilia, 
this  mafs  mud  of  itfelf  have  increaf- 
ed  annually  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion. If,  in  order  to  keep  as  far  as 
poflible  from  all  exaggeration,  we 
dedu£t  the  half  of  this  furplus  of 
births,  to  allow  for  the  diminution  it 
may  have  fuflFered  by  an  extraordi- 
nary  mortality,  as  by  war  j  there  re- 
mains for  every  year  an  increafe  of 
250,000  new  citizens,  which,  ezclu- 
lively  of  all  afcending  proportion, 
in  twelve  years  makes  a  fum  total  of    3,000,000 

The  nQw.  acquifitions  fmce  the  year 
1783,  or  the  prefent  nine  vice- 
royalties  of  Taurida,  Minfk,  Bratz- 
lau,  Vofnefenflc,  Podolia,  Volhynia, 
Cpurland,  Vilna,  and  Slonim,  con- 
tain, according  to  a  legitimated  ftate- 
ment  already  mentioned  •,      -      .      5,755,000 

Co&fequently,  we  may  admit,  by  the 
moft  moderate  eftimate  |,  the  popu- 
lation 

#  Set  vol.  i.  p.  294«  Dot^,  ^ 

f  That  the  reader  may  bc  enabled  to  yaAgt  for  himiclf  of 

the  fiumeb  of  this  ftatement^  we  will  here  bniig  together  fome 

particulars,  Tif  • 

L  L+  Tilt 
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lation  of  thf  ru^an  empire  at  pre- 

fcnt  to  be        .        .        .      .         36, x 52,000 

or  in  a  round  fum  thirty-fix  millions 

of  perfons. 

Of 


The  land  and  fca  forces,  with  the  mOitiay  or  the 
military  commandos  of  the  fefcrai  govemmentSy 
including  wives  and  children,  oan  (carccly  be  fct 
down  at  a  low^  i^umber  th^a  ...         $pp|90tf 

According  to  the  eftabli/hment  o£  the  vicoroyaltiea. 
every  government  confiding  of  ten  circles  has 
about  fix  hundred  civil-officers,  without  reckoning 
the  hod  of  chancery-placemen  and  fcribes,  and  be* 
iides  the  watchmcB,  money^esllers,  courier^  ftc. 
If  we  rcckoij.  the.  faid  forty-«jp.  riccniydtiw 
ou  an  average  ^  ten  circks  each  (mo&  of 
them  have  from  twelve  to  fifteen)  and  the  num« 
ber  of  all  the  oflkr rs  and  fervants-  at  only  a  thoa» 
fand  perfons ;  i^piing  this  fum  j^c  fuch  aa  axe  mar* 
Tied  and  their  families,  it  yiddi  .  ^  .  lacusoe 
The  cuftom-houfc  officers,  ftiwd-funjcyon,  flrahd 
and  frontier  riders,  poftmen,  &c.  with  wives  aad 
children,  we  will  only  compute  at     -  -        .        8p,00G 

The  amount  of  the  ruffian  clergy  is  commonly  efli . 
mated  at  fixty-eight  thoufand^  perfonsi  of  whom 
the  generality  are  manried  fecular  priefts.    Inchid« 
ing  their  families  w^  nw^y  properly  give,  this  daft  at       toO^OQO 
T^hefe  few  heads  therefore,  by  the  loweft  efti*  -    > 

mate,  abcady  produce  -        -        .    -    ,  i,aoo/300 

perfons;  and  yet  we  have  omitted  the  whole  nubility,  the  court 
cfteUUkment,  the  imperial  cdlegts,  the  academies,  fchools,  and 
{Bmmariea  of  ^ucation,  the  foscigners,  the  major  part  of  th^ 
iahabitaiiU  of  Mofco  and  St,  Pctcriburg  j  here  are  alfo  wantii^ 

'       '  the 
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Of  this  prodigious  mafs  the  greater  part  by  for 
belongs  to  European  Ruffia.  The  five  governmentiv 
of  Perm,  Ufa,  Kolhyvan,  Tpbolfk,  and  Irki^tlkj^ 
comprehended  under  the  g<(ner;al  nani£  of  Sib^ria^ 
^nt^n  all  together^  according  to  the  revifion^ljids^ 
only  dj2i5>ooOj  or,  with  the  unnumbered  ci^flis% 
9,Dd  tribes,  perhaps  aboye  three  xmllions  and  a  \^ 
of  inhabitants.  The  population  of  tb^  onro^ikii 
pact  is  therefore  about  fourteen  times,  greater ;  a»<i 
the  ruifiaa  em]^rc»  which  in  regard  to  its  faperficoi^ 
coQjtents  moftly  belongs  to  Af^,  rauft  in  iregurd  to 
ito  population  be  reckoned  as  beionging  t.o  £wope^ 

On  the  fcale  of  the  population  of  the  european 
ftates,  Ruffia  holds  the  fecond  place»«  having  in  this 


■Ma 


the  wandering  or  uncivilized  tribes,  the  vagabpods^^  aji^fiigV 
tiveSj  &c.  as  well,  as  the  prifoners  an4  crigiinals  cpndemncd  to 
the  public  tvorka,  the  number  of  whom  would  be  mcredibl^r 
brge,  if  it  wok  not  at'ttmes  diminifhed  by  manifeftos  of-grace.  — ^ 
That  aur.  fiatemcot  is  not  too  high>  if  wc  reckon,  -all  thcife  do* 
fcriptions  at  500,000,  will  be  evident  from  the  fo)k>wing  QomjMrQ- 
i|pn.  In.  the  R}rty-onc  gover^imenta  of  the  rufifaifL  empire  no 
more  than  twelve  of  them  have  delivered  in  any  neaj;  fl^teiucnt  0^ 
tk  female  fex  or  the  exempted  clafTes  ;  and  though  even  of  thefe 
twelve  eftimates  not  one-  is  entirely  complete,  yet  the  difference 
•mounts  to  upwards  of  1,607,000  perfons,  as  the  fum  of  the 
sphabitaBts  of  all  the  forty*one  govt rmnlents,  by  the  revtfion- 
Utt%,  it  Qnly25|6f77,909,  but  according  tQ  tb^flatiflic  tables,  it  ia 
let  down  at  27^2^4,000.  ^Qw  muc^  nH>re,  con fider able  woul4 
BOt  this  difference  be  if  wc  had  only  from  all  the  gov^nmcotsyi«fiit 
data,  and  how  entirely  diffifrent  would  the  refult  appear,  if  it 
eould  be  ooade  out  of  all  the  claffes  and  with  the  utmod  accuracy. 

refped 
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rcfpc£t  only  the  ottoman  empire  above  it,  which  is 
ufually  admitted  to  have  forty-nine  millions  of  in- 
habitants, whereof  eight  millions  are  ftafed  to  be  ia 
Europe,  thirty-fix  in  A/ia,  and  five  in  Africa.     Ex- 
cluding the  parts  6f  both  thefe  countries  which  lie 
out  of  Europe  from  this  comparifon,  it  will  follow 
that  Ruffia  has  the  largeft   population  of  all  the 
ftates   of   Europe. — The   countries   which  come 
neareft  to  the  ruffian 'empire  in  this  legard,  are  the 
germanic  ftates,  which  may  be  a^tnitted  at  twenty- 
fix  millions.;  France,  to  which  we  may  ftill,    not- 
withflauding  the  havot  brought  on  by  various  meanft 
fince  the  revolution,  allow  twenty  five  millitxis ;  and 
the  ftates  of  Auftria,  which  may  be  .taken  at  about 
an  equal   number.       Of  the  neighbouring  flates 
whofe  relative  intercfls  are  of  importance  to  Kuflia, 
PrufEa  and  Sweden  are  the  nioft  remarkable.     The 
former,  with  its  lately  acquired  poffeflfions  ia  Poland 
and  the  circle  of  Franconia,  has  about  the  fourth  ; 
the  latter  the  eleventh  part  of  the  population  of  the 
ruffian  empire. 

The  relative  proportion  of  the  population  in  the 
feveral  governments  varies  very  much.  According 
to  the  precept  that  was.  iffued  concerning  the  erec- 
tion of  them,  each  was  to  contain  not  more  than  be- 
tween  three  and  four  hundred  thoufand  males ;  but, 
as  by  reafon  of  a  difference  in  local  circumflances, 
it  was  found  inconvenient  to  adhere  fhifHy  to  that 
ihjunflion,  many  governments  obtained  at  their 

very 


very  firfl:  ereftion,  fome  a  larger  and  fome  a  fmaller 
number  of  perfons;  and  this  inequality  has  fince^ 
been  confiderably  augmented  by  the  natural  increafe, 
and  by  new  comers  on  one  hand;  and  emigrations 
on  the  other.  The  moft  populous  government  is 
at  prefent  that  of  Mofco,  which ^  including  the  me. 
tropolisy  contains  upwards  of  1,139,000  perfons; 
the  loweft  population  is  that  of  the  province  of  Tau- 
rida,  which  is  computed  to  have  about  150,000 
inhabitants.  —  Several  of  thefe  governments,  in  re* 
gard  to  population,  may  vie  vnch  foreign  kingdoms  ;' 
as  the  government  of  Mofco^  which  is  on  a  level 
with  Denmark ;  or  that  of  Caucafus.  which  (though 
only  the  thirty-feventh  in  the  gradatidn  of  the  fcve* 
lal  governments)  is  equal  with  Sardinia. 

Although  the  bare  knowledge  of  the  number. of. 
people  in  a  ftate  affords  very  remarkable  and  fruitful 
vefults,  yet  it  is  properly  the  proportion  of  this  maf^. 
to  the  extent  of  the  country  inhabited  by  them,  by 
which  any  determinate  notion  of  the  iotenfive  power 
and  culture  of  it  can  be  obtained.  The  ruflian  em- 
pire, which,  from  its  coloffal  mafs  of  people,  is  at 
the  head  of  all  the  european  ftatcs,  takes,  in  regard 
to  its  fopuUfufnefsy  but  a  very  fubordinate  place. 
Without  pretending  to  bring  it  into  comparifon 
with  Sweden,  poor  as  it  is  in  people,  which  reckons 
about  two  hundred  and  twenty  inhabitants  to  every 
iquare  geographical  mile,  the  ruflian  empire  has  (ac* 
cording  to  the  above  ftated  proportions  of  the  fuper- 

ficial 


fida)  coatmti  with  the  population).  dAj-Tbi^t  oMr 
hundred  and  nine  on  an  equal  fpacei 

Ifi  a.  ftata^  however^  of  fo  prcdigioui^  a  magokudfi. 
and  contaiaiog  fo  many  tra£U  of  oow^tr j  entirtlfr 
uiunhabited)  or  uninhabitable^  fuch  a  graeral  eom«. 
parifon  as  this  leads  to  very  unlafe  at  totally,  f^lfis 
condixiions.    The  bare  diftinftion  of  tiie  europeaa. 
from  the  afiatic  RuiBa  yields  a  very  different  rei&lt : 
the  former  having  a  popubtion  of  four  hundcedi 
and  five,  the  latter-  of  eleven  perfons^  to  a  fquart^ 
mile.      On  purfuing  this  diftinftion  fvtber^  by 
oomparing  the  governments  vi^ith  each  other,  the 
produd  will  be,  that  of  fbrty*five  of  thera,  (the  five 
newly  acquired  not  reckoned,)  dghc  contain  below 
one  hundred ;  nine  contain  from  one  hundred  to 
five  hundred;   fevefiteen   from  five   hundred  to  a 
thoufand ;  feven  from  a   thoufand  to  fifteen  hun-i 
dred ;   three  contain  from  a  thoufand  five  hundred* 
to  two  thoufand^  and  only  one    above* two  thou- 
fand inhabitants  on  a  fquare  mile.    This  lad  honour* 
able  precedence  is  held  by  the  government  of  Mot 
CO,  which  (including  the  metropolis)  numbers  2403* 
perfons  on    the  aforefaid  fuperficies.     To  the  fe« 
cond    clafs  belong  the  governments  of    Kaluga, 
Tula,  and  Tchernigof,  and  to  the  third,  Riafan, 
Kurik,  Kief,  Orel,  Kharkof,  Yaroftaf>  and  Nov- 
gorod  Sieverik.     The  fixth  and  pooreft  clafe  compri« 
fes,  with  the  countries  of  the  Kozaks,  e^cially  the 
north-european  and  fibcrian  deferrs ;  and  here  the 

degree 
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degree  of  population  fells  fo  lovr,  that  of  the  govern- 
meno  6{  Tobolik  and  *Ii4(ut(k,  the  former  has  but 
feven,  and  the  latter  only  three  perfoiis  on  every 
iitjuare  geographical  mile.  However,  vfe  muft  not 
forget  to  rematk,  that  it  is  exadly  in  thefe  countries 
that  the  i:ftireg)ftered  tribes  are  the  moft  numerous. 
—  Moreover,  thefe  Itatements  (hould  be  confiderably 
heightened  throughout,  to  bring  them  nearer  to  the 
truth,  as  neither  all  the  claffes  of  people,  nor  the  In« 
creafe  of  the  population  fmce  1783,  are  accounted 
for  in  them. 

The  moft  papulous  diftrift  of  the  ruffian  cimpire 
is,  therefore,  the  traft  of  country  between  the  4^h 
and  58th  degrees  of  north  latitude  j  farther  to  the 
north  and  to  the  fouth,  as  well  as  eaftwards  beyond 
the  65th  degree  of  longitude,  this  richnefk  in  people 
IS  continually  decreafing.  And  yet  even  that  happy 
trafk  of  country,  fmall  as  it  is  in  extent  propor- 
tionately with  the  enormous  magnitude  of  the  em- 
pire, is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  population  of 
other  ftates,  though  even  far  behind  it  in  regard  to 
naturally  favourable  circumftances.  If  Ruflia  pot 
felTed  only  in  its  be(t  and  moft  fertile  provinces  a  ge- 
nerally equal  population  with  fhe  gov^ments  of 
Xaluga,  Tula,  and  Tcherriigof ;  in  that  cafe  the  eu- 
ropean  part  of  it  alone  would  have  greatly  above  a 
hundred  million  of  inhabitants. 

Nothing  ieems  at  firft  fight  more  ftriking,  than 
this  deficiency  of  people  in  a  country  that  poffeflcs 
an  inexhauftible  and  partly  ftill  unemployed  (tore  of 

all 
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all  the  material  necefTaries  of  life  ;  where  the  couiv 
tryman,  at  lead  in  the  inland  provinceSj  may  ufe  all 
the  treafures  of  nature  without  limitation;  and 
where  the  public  taxes  are  fo  moderate  and  fo  uni- 
formly diftributed.  This  apparent  contradidion 
may,  however,  be  very  eafily  explain|fcd  by  affording 
fome  attention  to  the  following  conliderations. 

The  degree  of  population  to  which  any  country 
can  attain  depends  equally  on  the  natural  quality  c^ 
the  foil  and  climate,  and  on  the  induftry  of  the  in<- 
habitants.  Where  thefe  circumftances  with  their 
concomitants  exift  in  the  higheft.  perfedion,  the 
population  muft  naturally  attain  to  the  higheft  de* 
gree :  but  rarely  as  this  is  the  happy  lot  of  fmall  de- 
tached provinces,  fo  impoiBble  is  it  to  be  the  cafe  in 
all  the  parts  of  a  large  dominion.  The  ruffian  em- 
pire comprehends  within  its  circuit  prodigious  trads 
of  country,  which  on  account  of  their  rude  climate 
are  utterly  yninhabitable ;  it  contains,  even  in  its 
beft  climates,  diftrids  which,  by  reafpn  of  the  total 
£ulure  of  wood  and  water,  for  ever  defeat  all  at- 
tempts that  are  made  to  render  them  habitable  ;  in 
other  provinces  the  induftry  of  the  people  is  fo  little 
favoured  by  nature,  that  the  want  of  provifions  is 
the  caufe  of  emigrations.  Thefe  regions  then  are 
not  to  be  accufed  of  a  defed  of  people,  but  may  ra- 
ther  be  faid  to  be  proportionately  very  well  ftocked, 
fince,  according  to  circumftances,  no  more  people 
could  live  there  than  actually  do.  —  But  that  even 
in  the  fertile  provinces  the  population  is  but  mode* 
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rate  in  compaiifon  with  other  european  ftateS)  is  to 
b«  explained  from  the  following  arguments :  firft, 
from  the  fpecies  of  employment  from  which  the  in- 
habitants draw  their  fupport.  A  country,  whofe 
induftry  is  employed  in  working  up  raw  materials, 
can  maintain  more  people  than  another,  where  the 
whole  profit  arifes  from  the  indudry  exerted  in  raif- 
ing  the  natural  prodii6):s..  The  inhabitants  of  the 
rufiian  empire  derive  their  chief  fubfiftence  only, 
from  the  latter  ;  and  even  in  this  there  are  variations 
which  have  a  powerful  influence  on  the  population. 
In  the  regions  where  the  nomadic  nations  devote 
themfelves  exclufively  to  the  chace,  the  fifliery,  and 
the  breeding  of  cattle,  the  population  can  never,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  attain  to  the  fame  degree  as 
with  the  RulTians  who  purfue  agriculture.  —  Again, 
if  we  bring  into  the  account  the  numerous  colonies 
which  this  better  part  of  the  ruflian  empire  has  pro- 
duced, and  fllU  daily  produces  for  the  enormous 
waftes  of  Siberia,  and  in  general  for  all  the  poflef- 
iions  acquired  fmce  the  fixteenth  century,  we  may 
juflly  be  amazed  that  the  population  of  the  middle 
of  Ruffia  proper  does  not  fall  far  lower. 

Thefe  confiderations,  which,  were  we  to  profe* 
cute  at  length,  would  lead  us  too  far,  furnifli  us 
likewife  with  a  ftandard  by  which  we  may  meafure 
the  progrefs  of  population  for  the  future.  It  will 
and  mufl  increafe  in  the  fame  ratio  in  which  the  in« 
duftry  and  diligence  of  the  nation  enlarges  and  re- 
fines.    The  more  agriculturt  fpreads  among   the 
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nomadic  people  of  the  fteppes,  the  more  the  efta« 
blifhments  for  working-up  the  natire  raw  produds 
multiply,  the  more  alert  the  induitry  in  the  newly« 
ere£ked  towns,  and  the  more  quick  the  inward  and 
outward  circulation  of  the  prefcnt  riches  of  the 
country,  —  fo  much  the  more  numerous  will  alfo 
the  poj)ulation  be.  The  fuperfluity  of  people  will 
at  length  overflow  from  the  plentiful  regions  into 
the  deferts,  in  order  to  gain  from  pariimonious  na- 
ture^  by  increafed  exertion,  thofe  bounties  which » 
though  withheld,  are  never  entirely  refufed  to  in- 
duftry  and  perfercrance, 

Diilant  as  the  population  of  the  ruffian  empire  at 
prefent  may  be  from  fo  high  a  pitch,  certain,  it  it 
that  it  is  continually  approximating  it  in  an  afcend- 
ing  ratio.  .This  is  proved  by  that  political  arithmeh^ 
tic  which  examines  the  advancement  of  population 
by  the  laws  of  nature,  and  compares  it  with  the 
data  which  the  government  of  every  country  prefents 
for  that  purpofc. 

It  is  a  known  h6t,  that  the  fruit fulnefs  and  the 
mortality  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  countries  obferve 
a  certain  relative  rule,  which  is  in  proportion  to  the 
influences  upon  it  produced  by  phyfical,  moral,  and 
political  caufes.  From  the  invefligations  that  have 
been  made  on  this  fubje£l,  it  is  plsun  that  the  a&ual 
population  everywhere,  if  no  unnatural  obftade  in- 
tervene, neither  declines  nor  (lands  ftill,  but  muft 
go  on  augmenting.  The  refults  which  have  been 
drawn  from  innumerable  concordant  obfervations, 
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yield  the'  following  general  mean-proportion  by 
which  the  progrefs  of  population,  taken  on  the 
whole,  proceeds :  that,  namely,  of  thirty-fix  pcr- 
Ibns  annually  one  dies,  and  that  to  ten  deaths  on  an 
aveVage,  ordinary  years  fet  oflF  againfl:  epidemical, 
twelve  or  thirteen  perfons  are  born.  Wherever 
the  progrefs  of  population  deviates  from  this  rule, 
either  very  advantageous  or  very  detrimental  cir- 
^umftances  mud  operate.  Hence  we  fee  how  im- 
portant and  inftruftive  fuch  inveftigations,  applied 
to  particular  countries,  may  be,  as  well  for  the  politi- 
t:al  knowledge  of  it,  as  for  the  adminiftration  itfelf. 
We  learn  from  them  not  only  the  influence  of  the 
natural  quality  of  the  country  on  the  propagation, 
longevity,  and  mortality  of  the  inhabitants ;  but 
they  not  unfrequently  deted  Tome  latent  evils  of  a 
moral  or  political  nature,  the  noxious  effefts  whereof 
might  otherwife  long  lie  concealed  even  from  the 
moft  vigilant  -government. 

The  ground-work  of  thefe  inveftigations  are  the 
lifts  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths,  on  the  accu- 
rare  and  careful  conftruftion  of  which  the  credi- 
bility and  the  pradical  utility  of  the  calculations 
and  conclufions  entirely  depend.  In  Ruflia  fuch  lifts 
are  indeed  annually  made  out  and  delivered  to 
the  proper  offices  ;  but  they  are  fo  defcftive,  and 
the  ufe  that  is  made  of  them  fo  confined,  that 
neither  the  private  inquirer  nor  the  adminiftration 
have  hitherto  been  able  to  derive  the  leaft  utility  from 
them.    The  author  of  this  beneficial  praflice  was 
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the  emperor  Peter  the  greats  vho,  fo  long  ago  at 
the  year  1722,  (a  time  when  very  few  countries 
had  as  yet  adopted  that  method,)  by  an  article  of 
the  fupplement  to  his  new  ecclefiaftical  regulations^ 
ordained  that  the  clergy  Ihould  deliver  to  thdr 
archhiereysevery  four  months  an  account  of  the  nam* 
ber  of  the  births  and  deaths  in  their  ieveral  pariihes. 
This  command  was,  two  y^ars  afterwards,  again 
enforced  and  enlarged,  accompanied  with  prefcrib- 
ed  forms  of  the  manner  in  which  thefe  tables  were 
to  be  drawn  up.  In  the  year  1 726  an  order  was 
iflued  dire£ted  to  the  clergy  to  tranfmit  duplicates 
of  thefe  lifts  to  the  fynod  and  to  the  college  of 
war,  which  departments  were  to  make  out  from 
them  a  general  table,  and  lay  it  before  the  mo- 
narch. —  With  the  reign  of  Catharine  the  fecond 
a  new  epocha  began,  as  in  many  other  matters,  fo 
alfo  as  to  the  political  arithmetic  of  Ruflia.  The 
late  M.  Bufching,  being  then  preacher  at  one  of  the 
lutheran  churches  in  St.  Peterlburg,  began  aboot 
that  period  to  coiled,  and  in  the  year  1764  to 
have  lifts  of  the  births  and  deaths  of  the  foreign 
congregations  of  that  city  printed.  About  the  iam^ 
time,  at  the  inftigation  of  profeflbr  Schloetzer,  then 
at  St.  Peterft>urg,  and  the  late  privy  counfellor 
Taubert,  all  the  congregations  of  the  rcfidence 
were  enjoined  to  prepare  lifts  of  their  marriageSt 
births,  and  deaths,  in  tables  after  a  ftated  form, 
and  fend  them  to  the  academy  of  fciences  j  like 
orders  were  afterwards  iiTued  to  the  german  govern* 
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ttiemsj  dircScd  to  the  fevcral  confiftorics,  to  de- 
liver thdr  accounts  to  the  magiftracy  of  the  place^ 
The  iafl  remarkable  ftep  in  this  bufmefg  was  effeded 
by  the  patriot!^  example  of  lieutenant^^general  count 
Sievers,  who  in  the  year  1768,  being  governor  of 
Novgorod,  caufed  yearly  lids  to  be  made  oiit  of 
the  betrotbings,  births^  and  deaths,  in  his  govern- 
ment,  and  tranfmitted  them  to  the  fenate ;  where- 
upon the  then  general  procureur,  prince  Vaifemfkoy^ 
ordered  by  writ  all  the  governors  throughout  the 
empire  to  procure  fimilar  lifts^  and  fend  them  to 
the  filiate  *• 

This  method  then  has  fubfifted  in  Ruflia  upwards 
of  fevcnty  years«  The  benefit  arifing  from  it 
during  this  long  period  has  been,  however,  propor- 
tionately but  very  infignificant^  which  partly  pro* 
ceeds  from  the  incomplete  conftru^on  of  the  tables^ 
and  partly  from  the  negligent  ufe  that  appears  to 
be  made  of  them*  All  the  lifts,  thofe  of  St.  Pe« 
terfburg  excepted,  have  very  material  ehafms  ;  in 
the  deaths  of  the  female  fex  the  age  is  feldom  noted  ; 
the  difeafes  and  cafualties  are  neither  completely 
inferted  nor  fcientifically  claflified^  The  diredion 
of  thefe  lifts  is  indeed  committed  to  the  clergy } 
but  whether  they  are  made  out  by  them  everywhere 
with  due  precifion,  and  whether  many  particulars^ 
efpecially  in  the  rubrics  of  the  bills  of  mortality, 
may  not  be  unknown  even  to  the  priefts,  is  liable 

*  Hermann's  Bcjrtrage,  toI.  ji.  p.  i .  —  Schlorizer  troa  dcr 
vnfchadlichkeit  der  pokken  in  Rufsland,  und  Toa  Kufslaud*  b«- 
Volkerung  ubsrhaupt,  p.  6g  und  144. 
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to  more  than  ordinary  doubt.  —  Notwithflanding 
all  thefe  defefts,  however,  the  tables  have  their 
proportionate  ufe  if  but  induftrioufly  employed, 
and  with  attention  to  praftical  application.  The 
fenate  receives  them'  according  to  the  governments, 
which  undoubtedly  is  the  beft  method  for  enabling 
them  to  be  confolidated,  as  the  rcvifion-lifts  arc 
likcwife  compofed  by  governments  and  their  circles. 
The  fynod  obtains  them  according  to  eparchies, 
but  only  of  the  profeffors  of  the  ruffian  church ; 
they  are  in  like  manner  communicated  to  the  col- 
lege of  war,  which  principally  pays  attention  to 
the  male  fex.  The  academy  receives  only  the  lifts 
of  the  city  of  St.  Peterlburg,  but  thefe  probably 
more  complete  and  accurate  than  they  are  elfewhere 
kept ;  this  department  is  accordingly  the  only  one 
that  has  hitherto  made  an  adequate  public  ufe  of 
them.  The  public  is  indebted  to  this  learned  fo- 
ciety,  befides  the  forementioned  paper  of  profeffor 
Schloetzer's,  for  two  excellent  differtations  *,  from 
which,  particularly  the  former,  we  fliall  feled  the 
necellary  diredions  in  our  inveftigations  on  the  fame 
fubjeft. 

The  lifts  which  we  may  here  take  for  the  ground 
to  proceed  upon,    are  indeed  only   of  one  fingle 

*  EfTai  fur  les  tables  ties  manages,  &c.  de  St.  Pctcrlbourg,  de- 
puls  1764 — 178c,  par  M.  KralR.  Ada  acad.  Petrop.  ann. 
17S2,  pars  1.  —  Mcmoirc  i.  dcpuis  1781 — 1785.  Nova  ada, 
torn.  IV, —  Memolrc  in.  depuls  1786 — 1790.  Nova  afta,  tom- 
▼iit.  —  Memolrc  fur  Ics  naiffances,  mariages  et  morts  dans  qucl- 
ques  provinces  et  villcs  dc  la  Ruffie,  par  M.  Hermann,  Nova 
a^la,   torn.  iv» 
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yezT  (i  793),  but  they  extend  over  nine  eparchies, 
which,  with  the  government  of  Riga,  the  particu- 
lar tables  whereof  are  now  lying  before  us,  com- 
prehend together  fifteen  governments,  which,  in 
regard  to  their  fituation,  their  phyfical  properties, 
and  their  civilization,  are  extremely  various,  and 
therefore  prefent  very  different,  and  thereby  the 
more  remarkable  refults  •.  According  to  thefe 
data  we  will  inquire  into  the  particular  relations  of 
fruitfulnefs  and  mortality,  without  infifling  on  the 
premifes,  the  drynefs  of  which  would  be  wearifomc 
to  the  generality  of  readers,  and  which  may  be 
confulted  by  the  curious  in  the  fources  to  which  we 

rrfer. 

•  •        • 

All  increment  in  people  depends  on  the  propor- 
tion of  fertility  and  mortality,  from  whence  pro- 
ceeds the  fuperiority  of  the  births  to  the  deaths  or 
the  progrefs  of  population.  In  order  to  judge' of 
the  FERTILITY  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country,  we 
Ihould  knov^  how  many  marriages  are  contrafted 
annually  among  the  whole  number  qf  the  people 
there,  how  many  children  we  may  venture  to  allow 

*  Namely,  the  governments  of  Tula,  Mofco^  Koftroma, 
Vologda,  Nifliney-Novgorod,  Riafan,  Yaroflaf,  Viatka,  Perme, 
Tambof,  Penfa,  Saratof,  Kazan,  Simbirfk,  and  Riga.  Six 
of  thefe  governments  lie  in  the  northern,  the  reil  in  the  mid- 
<Ue  trad,  ,and  they  all  belong  to  european  Ruilla*  According 
(o  the  forementioned  claffes  of  population  two  of  them  are  to  he 
reckoned  to  the  firfl,  as  many  to  the  fecond,  fix  to  the  third, 
fpur  to  the.foiirtby.  and  one  to  the  laft. 
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to  every  new  marriage,  and  wfaatproportion  the  births 
bear  to  the  living. «-  The  firft  queftion  is  only  to 
be  anfwered  indefinitely  in  general  terms,  it  being 
^ell  known  that  in  cities  and  towns  ffswer  people 
marry  than  in  the  country.    In  the  faid  fifteen  go^ 
vernments  the  proportion  of  the  marriages  to  th^ 
living  wa$on  aii  average  as  one  to  ninety-two,  that 
is,    among  ninety-two  perfons  one  marriage    was 
contrafled,   or  of  forty-fix    people  one   married. 
Thi3  proportion  is  extremely  favourable  to  popula* 
lion ;  in  Sweden,  for  example,  it  is  computed  that 
flttrin];  a  period  of  fourteen  years  among  a  hundred 
and  tep,  in  Denmark  among  a  hundred  and  fifteen, 
and  in  Norway  even  among  a  hundred  and  thirty 
perfon^,  only*  one  marriage  takes  place«     In  the 
cities-  and  great  toyms  of  the  empire  naturally  it 
pannot  be  fo  advantageous,  as  there  the  introdup- 
tion  of  luxury  ^nd  the  difproportion  of  the  two 
fexes  are  dif&culties  in  the  way  of  marriage ;  thus  . 
at  St.  Peterfburg  pf  feyenty  perfons  annually  onp 
piarrips. 

To  one  hundred  new-coptraAed  marriages^  we 
are  to  reckon,  according  to  our  Ijfls,  upon  an  ave« 
rage  three  hundred  and  fixty-twp  children.  Thif 
is  about  the  mean  proportion  admitted  for  the  whole 
pountry,  where  it  is  ufual  id  reckon  four  chiU 
dren  to  a  marriage  *.  Thi$  fertility,  however,  i| 
not  very  great :  in  Sweden,  for  example,  a  hun- 
dred marriages  yield  four  hyndred  and  ten,  in  the 

^  Ffaak's  Syftcm  4er  medi|Mjiircbcii  Poliseyy  toI.  i«  p.  396. 
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pruffian  territories  four  hundred  and  (ixtj-eight^  in 
Silefia  five  hundred  and  three  children.  Even  in 
certain  diftrids  and  towns  of  the  ruffian  empire 
this  proportion  is  more  favourable  to  population : 
in  St.  Peteriburg,  for  inftance,  to  a  hundred  mar* 
riages  are  computed  four  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
children. 

The  proportion  of  the  births  to  the  living  is  in 
general  as  one  to  twenty-fix,  or  of  twenty-fix  living 
perfons  one  is  born.  In  Iarg(  towns  this  proportion 
is  admitted  as  one  to  thirty,  in  fmaller  as  one  to 
twenty-four,  and  in  the  country  as  one  to  twenty- 
two  ;  the  mean  proportion  is,  therefore,  as  one  to 
twenty-feven,  and  ic  is  feen  how  very  near  the  re- 
fult  of  our  lifts  comes  to  ic.  On^che  whole  this  fer- 
tility is  confiderable  enough,  as  it  is  rarely  found 
to  be  greater  in  large  ftatrs.  In  the  pruffian,  for 
example^  upon  an  average  of  eleven  years,  the  fame 
proportion  holds  good  ;  whereas  ia  Silefia  and  fome 
provinces  of  Holland  and  France,  it  is  by  far  more 
advantageous  *•  — -  If  we  compute  for  the  whole 
mafs  of  people  throughout  the  ruffian  empire, 
that  of  twenty-fix  living  perfons  one  is  born }  it  fol- 
lows, that,  of  the  thirty-fix  millions  of  inhabitants 
annually  about  1,385,000  perfons  are  bom. 

The  general  agreement  of  the  -  birth- lifts  of  all 
countries  has  farther  (hewn,  that  of  every  great 

number  of  children  more  boys  are  bom  than  girls^ 

*  Saflmilch's  gottl.  ordnong,  part  u  kA.  n6. 
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in  the  pfoportion  of  a  hundred  and  five  to  a  hundred. 
Our  lifts  likewife  confirm  this  interefting  obferva- 
tion^  hue  they  yield  a  far  more  fenfible  proportion  : 
according  to  them  a  hundred  girls  are  born  to  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  boys.  This  refulc  feems  to 
corroborate  the  hypothefis  of  the  academician  Her- 
mann, that  the  furplus  of  the  new-born  boys  is  the 
largeft  precifely  in  the  beft  and  moft  fertile  pro- 
vinces of  the  ruffian  empire  ;  and  that,  confequent- 
ly,  climate,  good  circumftances^  and  luxury,  muft 
have  a  remarkable  influence  on  the  procreation  of 
boys.  —  If  the  above  proportion  be  applicable  to 
the  whole  mafs  of  people,  it  will  follow,  that  Ruf- 
fia,  in  the  annual  number  of  its  births,  has 
761,000  boys  and  only  624,000  girls. 

The  quantum  of  mortality  arifes  from  the  pro- 
portion of  the  deaths  to  the  living ;  and  this  by  our 
lifts  is  as  one  to  fifty-eight ;  a  proportion  which  in  all 
the  countries  of  Europe  is  hitherto  without  example, 
and  would  juftify  the  moft  extraordinary  expefta- 
tions  in  favour  of  the  progrefs  of  population,  if  the 
credibility  of  the  bills  of  mortality  could  be  placed 
out  of  doubt.  As  fo  fmall  a  mortality,  however, 
militates  fo  much  againft  common  experience,  we 
may  reafonably  venture  to  bring  them  under  fufpi- 
cion.  In  the  pruffian  ftates  one  annually  dies  out 
of  thirty-two  living,  in  Denmark  one  out  of  thirty- 
feven,  in  Norway  one  out  of  forty^eight ;  is  it  ea-  - 
fily  conceivable  that  this  laft  uncommonly  favoura- 
ble proportion  could  be  everywhere  fo  greatly  ex- 
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cceded  m  an  empire  of  fuch  a  prodigious  extent  as 
Ruffia,  and  that  in  the  grcateft   diverfities  of  foil, 
climate,  way  of  life,  and  even  the  national  confti- 
jtution  of  its  inhabitants  ?    From  thefe  and  feveral 
other  confiderations  it  is  probable  that  the  bills   of 
mortality  arc  not  fo  accurately  and  fully   made  out 
as  the  lifts  of  births ;  in  thefe   there  is  fcarcely  the 
omiffion  of  any  new-born  childy  as  it  is  entered  in 
the  baptifmal  regiffer :  but  how  many  people,  and 
particularly  children,   are  buried  in   the  country 
without  any  prieftly  ceremonies,  and  how  great  the 
number  of  thofe  who  die  in  wars,  on  fea- voyages, 
in  hofpitals,  and  in  prifons  *,  or  lofe  their  lives  by 
means  unknown,  or  avoid  the  bills  of  mortality  of 
their  parifh  by  emigration.  — Notwithftanding  this, 
the  agreement  of  all  the  mortality-tables  of  fo  many 
years  and  fuch  a  variety  of  diftrifts  is  a  curious  cir- 
cumftance ;  and  from  what  we  are  able  to  deduce 
from  the  refult  of  them  in  behalf  of  the  foregoing 

*  That  the  lad,  notwithftanding  the  imperial  orders,  have 
ilill  no  article  allotted  to  them  in  the  bills  of  mortality,  may  be 
fcen  in  feveral  paflages  of  the  before- mentioned  tra6l  of  profeflor 
Krafft.  11  feroit  a  ddfirer  (fays  he  in  the  fecond  memoir,  Nova 
a6la,  tom.  iv.  p.  205.)  pour  le  bien  de  Phumanit6,  que  les  ta- 
bles continflent  un  regiflre  des  morts  arrivees  dans  les  h6pitaux 
et  les  prifons,  et   furtout  un  expofe  des  genres   deb  maladies; 

Pordre  imperial  en  fait  une  exprefle  mention.  And  in  the  third  : 
(Nova  ada,  tom,  viii.  p.  255.)  La  publiclte  a  I'egard  des  oom* 
bres  annuels  des  morts  arriv6es  dans  les  maifons  des  enfans  trou- 
yr6s,  dans  les  hopitaux  et  les  prifons  intdreffe  trop  Thumaoitc 
pour  ne  pas  d6firer,  auffi  Pordre  imp6rial  en  fdit,  je  le  repete, 
une  exprefle  mention. 
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obferyatioiit,  it  appears  undeniable  that  the  morta- 
lity in  Ruffia,  as  well  as  in  other  northern  countries,. 
Auft  be  proportionately  fmaller  than  the  political 
arithmetic  in  general  is  wont' to  admit.      In  coar 
firmation  of  this  aflertion  we  may  appeal  to  the 
bills  of  mortality  of  St.  Petcrfburg,  the  credibility 
whereof  is  attefted  by  the  complete  harmony  of  their 
refults  with  the  laws  of  nature,  and  has  been  com- 
petently evinced  by  the  learned  and  fagacious  invefti- 
gatimis  of  the  academician  Kraflft.     From  thefe  lifts 
it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  the  dead   to  the 
,  living,  in  three  fuccefiive  periods,  comprifing  the 
interval  from   1764  to  1790,  was  as  one  to  thir- 
ty-five, as  one  to  thirty-feven,  and  in  the  lafl:  pe- 
riod,   when  epidemical  difeafes  operated,   as  one 
to  twenty  nine.    The  two  fir  (I  proportions  are  un^ 
paralleled  for  a  city  To  large,  populous,  and  luxui- 
rious,  as  it  is  ufual  to  admit,  in  general,  for  the 
mOTtatity  of  the  open  country  only  ^,  and   as 
it  has  been  fhewn  that  in  great  cities,  ex.  gr.  in 
London  and  Rome,  it  amounts  to  ^*.  —  Without 
therefore,  pretending  to  decide  in  this  matter,  we 
will  adhere  to  the  refult  of  our  lifts,  according  to 
which    the    whole  mortality    carries    off  yearly 
623,000  perfons. 

The  proportion  of  the  deaths  of  males  to  thofe 
of  females  is  as  a  hundred  and  five  to  a  hundred ; 
the  ruffian  empire,  therefore,  lofes  annually  of  the 
former  320,000,  and  of  the  latter  only  303,000 

^  SoflinSch*!  gottl.  ordnQng,  pait  i.  fcA.  35. 
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perfoas.  On  comparing  this  llatement  vtth  the 
proportioa  of  the  births  of  the  two  fezes,  it  appears 
as  though  in  moft  parts  of  the  ruffian  empire  not 
lb  many  perfons  of  the  male  fex  proportionately 
die  as  boys  are  bom,  and  that  confequently  in  many 
provinces  there  muft  be  a  confiderable  furplus  of 
males  to  females.  This  remark  has  been  adually 
verified  in  particular  governments  by  enumera- 
tions ^,  and,  if  it  could  be  proved  of  the  reft  like* 
wife,  would  at  the  fame  time  afford  a  proof  (with- 
out  making  a  queftion  of  decorum)  that  Ruifia  is 
the  laft  country  in  the  world  that  could  £ivour  mo- 
hammedaaifm*    But  it  is  probable,  that  the  inferior 

*  According  to  ftatementa  which  are  produced  m  the  ^*  Sta« 
**  tifche  ueberficht  des  rufiifchen  reichs/'  there  are  In  the  go* 
vernmcntt  of 

Halet.  Fenulet. 

St.  Peterfburg      •    •    .    -       315*431         262,386 
Vyborg  v 89,637  87,167 

Kharkof  \ 4<»>434        394*574 

Kabga 393>io8        377»739 

T«nibof 443»66o        435>SK>4t  ftc,^ 


On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  are  federal  gOTemmeitaiii 

which  the  female  fex  ii  the  moft  numeroua. 

Males.  Femakt. 

Olonetz      •-.•••      111,681         1x5,285 
Riga 262,853        264,029 

R«^ 97>i55         99»J30 

Yaroflaf   .- 373»*9^        393»'4S 

oico  (exd.  of  the  capital)      394#374       4i7»872>   9ce. 
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mortality  of  the  male  fex,  at  leaft  in  fo  ftriking  a 
proportion,  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  cafe,  but 
only  appears  to  be  fo  in  the  bills  of  mortality,  as 
that  fex  is  principally  expofed  to  thofc  kinds  of 
death  which  have  a  rubric  in  the  lifts. 

As  the  tables  on  which  thefe  calculations  are 
grounded  exprefs  neither  the  age  nor  the  difeafes  of 
the  deceafed,  many  important  refults  cannot  be 
obtained  which  otherwife  might  be  drawn  from  thefe 
proportions.  To  fupply,  however,  in  fome  fort 
this  defeft,  we  will  at  leaft  follow  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality of  St.  Peterlburg,  the  refults  whereof  may 
perhaps  be  applicable,  with  due  reftridions,  to  the 
empire  at  large^ 

Of  a  thoufand  new-born  children  in  St-  Peterfr 
burg  about  five  are  ftill-born  ;  i  proportion  fo  fmall 
as  not  to  be  paralleled  anywhere.  The  veracity  of 
the  lifts  cannot  well  be  called  in  queftion,  as  the 
fad  can  be  proved  by  other  means ;  and  the  pro- 
portion of  the  ftill-born-  children  of  both  fexes  ex- 
a£t}y  tallies  with  that  of  x)ther  countries  :  there  are 
here,  as  well  as  almoft  everywhere,  of  a  thoufand 
boys  nine  ftill-born,  but  of  the  fame  number 
of  girls  only  five.  Thefe  lifts  moreover  fliew,  that 
among  the  foreigners  fettled  in  St.  Peter£burg, 
of  a  thoufand  births  twenty-five  are  ftilUbom, 
and  therefore  five  times'  more  than  among  the 
Ruffians.  —  With  far  better  reafon  may  this  favou* 
rable  appearance  be  explained  from  the  robuft  con* 
ftitution  of  the  ruffian  mothers  and  the  frequent  ufe  ! 

of 
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of  the  hot  baths.  Both  nature  and  their  -  hianner 
of  life  are  fo  propitious  to  the  ruflian-women,  that 
of  a  thoufand  lying-in  only  feven  die^  whereas  of  the 
fame  niimber  of  foreigners  in  St.  Peterfburg  fifteen 
lofe  their  lives  in  child-bed. 

If  we  admit  this  proportion  for  the  whole  amount 
of  births  in  the  ruffian  empire,  (and  with  what  ihew 
of  reafon  could  it  be  affirmed  that  it  mu(l  fare  worfe 
with  people  in  the  country  and  in  fmall  towns  ?)  then 
the  advantage  is  plain  that  the  population  receives 
from  the  vigour  and  happy  organization  of  the  female 
fez.  Of  the  fum  total  of  one  million  three  hundred 
and  eighty-five  thoufand  births,  according  to  this  pro- 
portion, only  fix  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  twenty .  ' 
are  ftill-bom  children ;  but  if  the  proportion  were 
as  with  the  foreigners  at  St.  Peterfburg,  then  would 
the  number  of  them  amount  to  thirty-four  thou- 
fand fix  hundred  ;  confequently  the  country  would 
lofe  upwards  of  twenty-feven  thoufand  more  citi- 
zenS)  at  their  very  entrance  into  the  world,  than  pro- 
bably its  lofs  amounts  to  by  the  prefent  proportion.  . 

At  St.  Peterfburg  of  a  thoufand  children  on  an 
average  a  hundred  and  eighty-four  die  in  the  firfl: 
y^r  of  their  age.  This  mortality  likewife  is  ex-, 
tremcly  fmall  for  fo  large  a  city  :  in  Berlin,  for  in- 
ftance,  in  this  period  two  hundred  and  feventy-fix 
die,  in  London  three  hundred  and  twenty,  and  even 
for  the  open  country,  the  deaths  are  generally  rec- 
koned at  not  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  eleven. 
If  this  proportion  be  fo  favourable  in  the  refidencc. 
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it  rnuft  be  ht  more  advantageous  ia  tfae  provmce^, 
where  the  mothers  fuckle  their  diildren ;  we  fliall 
therefore  probably  not  fall  into  an  error,  if  wc  «pfij 
it  in  general  to  the  whole  {x^ulation*  The  refoit 
dierefrom  would  be,  that  Ruflia^  of  the  whole  yearly 
amount  of  her  births,  lofes  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  thoufand  in  the  firft  year  of  their  age. 

Of  a  thoufand  children  that  are  one  year  old, 
eight  hundred  and  nine  attain  to  their  fifteenth  year ; 
but  a  hundred  and  ninety-one  die  during  that 
period  of  life.  The  lofs  to  the  ftate  amounts  in  the 
whole  therefore  to  about  two  hundred  and  iixteen 
thoufand  children ;  and  ac  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
year  it  has  (till  nine  hundred  and  fourteen  thoufand 
youths  and  girls  remaining,  who  enter  on  their 
prime  of  life  virith  full  vigour. 

The  greater  however  the  hopes  which  fo  ex- 
traordinarily  great  a  vitality  may  juftify,  fo  much 
the  more  unexpeded  is  the  lamentable  refuk  pro* 
duced  by  the  fucceeding  period  of  life.  From  the 
twentieth  to  the  fixtieth  year  there  die  in  St.  Peterf- 
burg  of  a  thoufand  perfons  eight  hundred  and 
ieventeen;  of  a  thoufand  perfons  at  the  age  of 
twenty  confequently  no  more  than  a  hundred  and 
eighty-three  can  cherifh  the  hope  of  reaching  to  fo 
ibort  a  term.  Therefore,  during  this  period  of  an 
equal  number  there  die  two  hundred  and  feventy* 
three  more  perfons  than  generally  in  other  countries, 
and  ninety-feven  more  than  even  in  London,  which 

exceeds 
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exceeds  all  great  cities  in  the  number  ot  its  ^deaths. 
So  flriking  aod  remarkable  a  phaoomeaoii  as  ihk^ 
makes  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  endeavour  to  trace 
out  its  caufe. 

The  fource  of  this  tremeadous  mortality  cannot 
poflibly  be  in  nature,  as  ic  fuddenly  appears  after 
an  eitraordinarily  great  vitaiity.  If  the  bodily 
conftitution  of  the  people,  or  the  phyfiod  quality 
of  the  country  had  any  influence  on  it,'  its  cSe&% 
would  be  prindpaily  fiben  in  the  tender  period  of  life 
which  is  everywhere  liable  to  a  greater  mortality  i 
but  here  exa£^ly  the  reverfe  appears  among  the 
Ruffians,  as  we  have  made  apparent  by  drawing 
comparifons  with  other  countries.  The  fouroe 
of  the  evil  then  muft  be  non-natural ;  it  muft  be  in 
the  manner  of  living.  The  bills  of  mortality,  alas! 
leave  no  room  to  doubt  it ;  they  teach  us,  that  this 
great  mortality  chiefly  relates  to  the  male  iex,  and 
that  it  is  principally  occafioned  by  fevers  and  coo* 
fumptions,  that  is,  by  diieafes  brought  on  by  the 
intemperate  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors. 

It  is  to  brandy  then  that  we  muft  lay  all  the 
blame  of  this  terrible  tffcGt.  In  order  to  fimplify 
in  numbers  the  lofs  fuftained  by  the  country  in  its 
human-capital  through  the  means  of  this  pernicious 
liquor,  let  us  admits  that  the  mortality,  from  the 
fifteenth  to  the  twentieth  year,  obferves  the  fame 
proportion  which  holds  good  in  general  from  the 

*  Suflinlkb,  torn.  xi.  p.  34}. 
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birth  to  the  fifteenth  year ;    at  the  find  of  tha 
twentieth  year  then  the  total  of  the  deaths  amounts 
to  fix  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thoufand,  and  the 
ftate  retains  ftill  feven  hundred  and  fifty-feven  thou^ 
fand  young  citizens  remaining^  which  may  become 
ufeful  members  of  fociety  from  that  period  by  their 
Induftry  and  by  the  propagation  of  their  fpedes* 
Of  this  noble  capital^  in  the  mod  valuable  period  of 
life  not  lefs  than  fix  hundred  and  eighteen  thoufand 
individuals  perlfli,  and  of  the  whole  fum  of  all  the 
births  at  the  conclufion  of  the  fixtieth  year  only 
one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thoufand  perfons  re* 
main,  who  from  their  temperance  or  greater  ftrength 
of  conftitution  may  hope  to  attain  to  a  more  ad- 
vanced age«     If,    on  the  other  hand,    the  mor- 
tality during  this  period  obferved  the  fame  pro- 
portion which  it  ufually  does  in  other  countries, 
then  would  the  lofs  at  the  end  of  it  amount  only  to 
four  hundred  and  twelve  thoufand  perfons,   and 
confequently  two  hundred  and  fix  thoufand  more 
perfons  fixty  years  old  would  be  ftill  alive,  who  at 
prefent  by  their  intemperance  have  been  prematurely 
carried  oflF. 

After  this  remark  we  naturally  can  exped  only  a 
fmall  number  of  aged  people*  In  St.  Peterfburg  of 
a  thoufand  births  no  more  than  three  attain  the 
age  of  ninety ;  whereas,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
nature,  nine  ought  to  arrive  at  that  venerable  term. 
If  this  proportion  may  be  applied  to  the  whole,  then, 
of  all  the  births,  at  the  end  of  the  ninetieth  year 

only 
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bnly  four  thoufand  two  hundred  would  be  left,  of 
whom  however  feveral  might  entertain  the  hope  of 
reaching  a  very  advanced  age.  —  From  our  lifts, 
it  appears  that  brie  oiit  of  eighty-five  deaths  had 
lived  more  than  a  hundred  years  ;  three  out  of  that 
number  were  fo  fortunate  as  to  extend  their  life  to 
a  hundred  and  twenty  years. 

The  rubric  of  difeafes  is  entirely  omitted  in  thefe 
bills  of  mortality  ;  and  even  in  thofe  of  St.  Peterf- 
burg  it  is  fo  incomplete  and  erroneous;  that  the: 
academical  commentary  upon  it  can  only  produce 
very  unfatisfaSory  refults.  It  is  much  to  be'  wifhed 
that  the  lifts  were  improved  iij  this  refpeft.  Art 
accurate  and  weU-claffified  ftatcment  of  the  difeafes 
bf  all  the  departed  in  the'various  regions  of  fo  vaft 
an  empire  would  fumifh  niaterials  for  i  medical 
topography,  which,  from  the  great  diverfity  of  the 
foil  and  climate  and  the  nations  themfelves,  mufl: 
prove  extremely  important  to  the  natural  hiftory  of 
mankind ;  and  by  the  comparifon  bf  the  feveral 
data  with  each  other  and  with  the  general  lawi  of 
nature,  might  point  out  to  government  the  Deft 
methods  to  be  adopted  for  preferving  its  people;  - — 
As  thefe  ideas,  however,  are  at  prefent  bnly  pious 
i^ifhes,  we  will  at  leaft  communicate  the  fcanty 
harveft  we  have  been  able  to  redp  frdrii  this  pro- 
fitable but  hitherto  fo  little  cultivated  i  field. 

The  greateft  niortality  bf  St.  Peterlbtirg  is  caufed 
by  the  three  following  claifed  of  difeafe:  fever, 
pleiirify,  dnd  confiimption.  They  attack  the  male 
fex  more  frequently  than  the  female,  and  togethey 

VOL.  i;  N  N  carry 
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carry  ofF  the  half  of  all  that  die.  As  thefe  difl 
cafes  can  hardly  be  afcribed  to  local  circumftances, 
but  mofl  probably  take  their  rife  from  the  way  of 
fiving  of  the  great  mafs  of  people,  we  may  fuppofe 
their  fatal  effc£ls  to  be  m  a  like  proportion  in  other 
parts  and  in  entire  provinces.  —  On  the  other  hand 
the  difeafes  of  children,  e.  gr.  convulfions,  teeth, 
fmall-pox,  meafles^  are  In  St.  Pcterfburg  (and  pro- 
bably alfo  in  the  greater  part  of  Rudia)  far  Icfs  fetal 
than  elfewhere.  Convuifions,  which  commit  the 
moft  ravages,  carry  off  the  twenty-fourth  part  of 
all  the  births  ;  but  in  other  countries  they  are  far 
more  deftruftive.  —  Before  the  introduction  of 
inoculation,  the  natural  fmall-pox  killed  -^  of  all 
that  were  born ;  fince  that  epocha  -^  From  this 
temark  arife  two  weighty  confequences  :  One,  that 
this  formidable  difeafe  is  not  fo  malignant  in  JRufiia 
as  in  other  countries,  where  on  an  average  it  carries 
off  -^  of  the  births  * ;  and,  fecondly,  that  the 
beneficial  praftice  of  inoculation,  even  in  the  refi- 
dence,  is  by  no  means  general,   becaufe  in  that 

cafe 

•  The  quefiion  whether  the  fraall-pox  be  proper tionably  more 
innoxious  in  Ruffia  than  in  other  countrtes,  has  given  rife  to  two 
very  intercfting  writings  we  (hall  more  than  once  have  occafioa 
to  quote  :  profcfTor  Schlcetzcr's  before-mentioned  trcatifc  on  the 
innoxioufn::fsof  the  fmall-pox  in  Ruflia,  and  paftor  Grot's  fupple- 
mcnt  to  his  fermons  on  inoculation,  "  On  the  fatal  cflFe^s  of 
the  fmall-pox  in  St.  Pcterfburg,  as  relative  to  the  qucftion  con- 
cerning the  innoxioufnefs  of  that  difordcr  in  Ruflia/'  Schlceticr, 
who  declares  for  the  affirmative,  fupporta  his  argument  on  the  tea 
monthly  M%  of  deaths  at  St.  FetcrAurg  for  the  year  1764,  and 

or 
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^bafe  the  mortality  muft  have  greatly  diminiflied>  as 
:  by  univerfal  experience  we  find  that  of  the  inoculated 
bnly  three  die  out  of  a  thoufand; 

Laftly, 


on  the  declaration  of  fome  ftudents  who  belong  to  the  houfes  In 
Yarious  parts  of  Ruflia.  This  tcdimony^  as  well  as  the  aflertlon 
itfelfy  Grot  undertakes  to  refute ;  and  itl  fa6l  truth  feems  to 
Snclixie  to  his  fide.  At  leaft  among  all  the  nomadic  nations  of 
the  ruflian  empire,  the  fmall-pox^  according  to  the  mod  cre- 
dible evidences*  are  incomparably  more  fatal  than  in  the  europeAn 
Hates.  Their  prevalence  indeed  is  h5t  continual;  but^  i^heu 
they  once  begin  anywhere  to  rage,  thetf  rtivagea  are  the' more 
dreadfttl.  They  obierTe  periods,  returning  after  ten,  twenty,  or 
.  thirty  years ;  but  their  lefs  frequent  appearance  has  no  influence 
to  the  diminution  of  their  mortality.  All  that  the  population 
JTecms  to  gain  in  any  of  thefb  interval),  is  jperhaps  loft  to  a  double 
amount  by  the  havoc  committed  by  the  contagion  at  its  return. 
The  eafy  accefs  which  inoculation  found  among  the  (iberian  na- 
tions, affords  a  fre(h  probable  argument  in  behalf  of  the  great  mor- 
tality of  the  fmall-poz  there.  Nothing  but  |rreat  and  dm  oft 
inevitable  danger  could  have  prompted  unenlightened  nomades  irt 
fuch  numerous  multitudes  to  the  life  of  a  remedy,  which  on  One 
fide  ^as  fo  ftn>ngly  recommended  to  them  by  the  natural  inftindh 
of  felf-prefervation ;  and  on  the  other  fide  prpntifed  a  fafeguard 
to  the  lives  of  their  children  not  to  be  expeded  from  any  other 
'quarter. »-  The  mortality  of  the  fmall-poz,  continues  Grot  in  his 
difliertations,  to  the  native  Ruffians,  may  perhaps  be  lefs*  but: 
perhaps  alfo  gteater.  To  adopt  as  general  the  proportion  ad- 
knitted  }rom  the  tables  of  St.  Peterfburg,  is  too  hazardous.  How 
cafily  may  caufes  unknown  to  us,  ariiing  either  from  the  dif- 
ference of  climatCi  of  the  atmofphere,  of  the  weather,  of  bodily 
firame,  or  that  are  entirely  independent  on  them,  give  the  prepon- 
derance to  one  fide  or  the  other !  -^  The  confentaneous  expe- 
riences of  whole  countries  and  nations  arc  in  favour  of  the  ordinary 
degree  of  their  mortality^  as  well  as  the  frequent  and  fudden 

V  N  a  conveiiaon 
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Laftly,  from  the  feveral  proportions  V^e  have  now 
adduced  of  the  fertility  and  mortality,  is  fecn  the 
ratio  of  the  progrefs  of  population,  or  the  fpacc  of 
time  requifite  for  the  mafs  of  the  people  to  double 
itfelf.     This  ratio  is  apparent  both  from  the  pro- 
portion of  the  general  fertility  and  mortality  to  the 
whole  number  of  the  living,  and  from  the  furplos 
of  the  births  to  the  deaths.     On  this  matter  the 
lifts  before  us,  after  what  has  been  premifed^  yield 
the  following  refult : 
The  ratio  of  the  general  fertility  h  ^i 
confequently  the  number  of  the  an- 
nual  births  out  of  thirty-fix  millions 
amounts  to        -        -        -        -       t^^^^^ooo 
The  ratio  of  the  general  mortality  is  -5^^  j 
confequently  the  number  of  the  an- 
nual deaths  out  of  thirty^fix  millions 
amounts  to        -         •         -        -         623,000 

The  furplus  of  the  births,  or  the  yearly 
increafe  of  the  population,  is  there- 
fore -----        762,000 


converfion  of  the  mild  into  the  malignant  fort,  their  no  Jcfs 
frequent  and  fudden  propagation,  the  danger  which  is  even  am- 
ziedled  with  the  mode  of  their  infcdlion,  and  is  only  to  be  miti- 
gated by  inoculation,  and  the  general  laws  of  mortality  in  regard 
to  each  particular  difeafe.  An  inferior  mortality  is  an  exception ; 
«nd  fo  long  a?  this  is  not  (hewn  by  numbers,  fo  long  (hall  we 
have  only  uncertain  conje£lures  in  behalf  of  an  appearance  which 
deviates  fo  much  firom  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature.*'  Sermoos 
on  inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox>  P-  4S '  < 

Accord- 
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Accordingly  the  proportion  of  the  birt^g  to  the 
deaths  is  as  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  a 
hundred ;  or  of  a  hundred  that  are  born,  forty, 
four  or  forty-five  die.  The  population  therefore  is 
annually  increafed  by  about  ^l-»  ^^  is  doubled  within 
foity-nine  years. 

This  aftonifhing  increafe  of  the  population  may 
perhaps  excite  fomc  doubt  as  to  the  correftnefs  of 
the  lifts,  for  the  credibility  whereof  indeed  we  can- 
not  vouch  ;  but  however  extraordinary  fuch  a  rapid 
duplication  may  appear,  yet  it  is  not  entirely  without 
example,  If  fo  acute  and  honeft  an  inquifitor  as 
Franklin  eftimates  the  period  for  this  duplication  in 
the  united  provinces  of  America  at  twenty-fivje 
years,  why  (hpuld  not  the  ruflian  empire,  with  the 
like  and  greater  natural  advantages,  poflfefs  half  as 
much  tendency  to  the  increafe  of  its  population  ? 
Were  we  even  to  give  all  poffible  weig4it  to  the 
arguments  that  have  above  been  brought  againft  the 
validity  of  the  bills  of  mortality,  and  reduce  the 
furplus  of  the  births  to  half  a  million ;  ftill  the 
refult  will  far  exceed  the  experiments  that  have 
been  made  in  the  geirer^Iity  of  european  countries 
on  the  increafe  of  population. 

If  thefe  obfervations  prove  not  unwelcome  to  the 

.  philolbphical  inquirer ;  if  they  aflford  government 

.  any  fuggeftions  on  the  moft  important  of  all  po* 

litical  concerns  :  it  is  then  worth  while  to  complete 

the  means  for  rendering  thefe  ufeful  calculations 

practicable.  —  <^  Well-made    lifts    of    births  and 

N  N  3  •«  deathsj" 
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•'  deaths/'  fays  the  author  of  the  learned  traft  to 
vhich  we  are  indebted  for  feveral  of  the  interefting 
ftatementsf  in  this  feftion  *,  "  prefent  to  us  the 
influence  of  phyfical  and  political  circumflances 
on  the  well-being  of  the  people,  in  plain  arith- 
metical expreflion  •,  th<^y  are  a  fort  of  political 
*'  thermometer  to  the  rulers  of  ftates,  pointing 
**  out  to  them  the  degree,  even  the  lowcft,  of  the 
**  declenfion  of  the  profperity  of  their  people; 
"  they  are  the  incorruptible  organ,  which  reduces 
**  the  public  exigencies  to  language,  and  confe- 
5?  quently  points  out  to  fovereigns  the  furcft  means 
*•  of  diffufing  content  and  happinefs  over  millions 
of  mankind.  But,  great  as  their  utility  is  when 
tfiey  bear  the  ftamp  of  truth,  fo  -dangerous  are 
they  when  they  deviate  from  that  ftandard,  or 
are  falfified  by  impofture  to  miflead  the  judgment 
of  well-meaning  princes  !'* 
Since  the  former  edition  of  this  work,  a  refpec- 
table  german  periodical  publication  gives  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  2|11  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages 
in  1799,  throughout  the  ruffian  empire  in  the  greek 
'church,  as  being  faithfully  extrafted  from  the  gene- 
ral returns,  received  by  the  fynod,  and  containing 
all  the  eparchies,  except  that  of  Bruzlau ;  whicb^ 
from  the  peculiar  difficulties  in  forming  a  correfl: 
lift  of  mortality  in  that  eparchy, could  not  be  infcrtcd* 

^  Kraflft,  Mdmoirc  i.  Ada  PctropoUtana  for  the  year  178a, 
parf  i.  p.  6s* 
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Names  of  the  epai  chies. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Marriages. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Couples. 

Kief 

a5i*5» 

*3»793 

16,372 

16,164 

10,279 

Novgorod  and  the  vica- 

riate of  Staraya  RuiTa 

9,5*0 

S,a34 

4.474 

4.249 

4383 

Moiko 

a7>394. 

22,235 

13.^38 

12,131 

J3.151 

St,  Petcrfburg 

95*7 

8,7-^^ 

8,460 

5.508 

4.358 

Kazan        ... 

*3.39» 

20,286 

12,889 

11,486 

13.263 

Aftrakhan 

6,308 

5.074 

3.041 

2.337 

3.044 

Tobolflc 

2S,io6 

26,847 

I4>444 

13.054 

i^^j66 

Roftof           -         .      - 

lo,8?4 

9>79* 

5,830 

5.4.13 

0,281 

Pfcovc 

7,=ao 

5,89« 

4>0Xi 

3.412 

4.100 

lli;izan 

i7>73a 

M,7a6 

5»3i6 

5,148 

8,509 

Tver           -        •         . 

>5>j69 

11,928 

5»«58 

5.703 

7.373 

New  Ruflla 

a6,3i9 

24,731 

16,785 

15.414 

14*615 

Tfchcrnigof      '  - 

33»C46 

50,603 

91,838 

ao,975 

17,16a 

White  Ruflia       - 

10,094 

9>209 

7.589 

7,281 

5>537 

Miafk 

»»9I5 

2,577 

1.705 

1,647 

^^5Z^ 

Smolenflc 

»l,977 

20,243 

13.^61 

«3.52» 

9*313 

Niiheerorod 

40,173 

16,664 

10,031 

9,422 

9»554 

Bielgorod 
Suzdal 

46,301 

39»3H 

23.523 

22.350 

20,333 

ia,77i 

10.315 

5.^80 

5.'87 

7.284 

Vologda 

11,024 

9»506 

5.91* 

5.644 

4.9*8 

Kolomna 

21,703 

17,135 

6,628 

6,204 

9.676 

Viatka 

*3.959 

25,219 

14,655 

J3,79* 

1 3.407 

Archangel 

7,104 

6,271 

4y4-27 

4.236 

3.457 

Voronctfli 

a7.M4 

22.901 

10,406 

9,198 

12,764 

Irkutlk 

4»830 

4.650 

3.450 

2,828 

*.*39 

Koftroma 

10,112 

7,3Q6 

4,410 

4.^53 

5.776 

Tanbof 

^^y^ZZ 

16,667 

7.401 

6,667 

11,784 

Orel           -         - 

*7>373 

"»335 

6v445 

5.799 

6,900 

VicMriates. 

Mofdok 

1,0^8 

971 

1.231 

754 

608 

Feodofia 

797 

704 

681 

532 

515 

Dmitrof 

12,883 

131327 

7.93S 

7,3*4 

6,3«7 

PereiyaQavl 
Sum  total 
Grand  total 

Overplus  of  births  < 

12,191 

11,791 

7.«79 

7.539 

6,329 

53i»oi5 

460,900 

275.58* 

264,807 

•57,513 

. 

99^^ 

9^5 

540, 

►390. 

*57.5i3 

Males 
Females 

a55>43»      ■ 
196,093 

■ 

' 

Sum  total 

* 

• 

-  .     45i»5»5 

Nl?4 
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This  uncommon  overplus  of  births,  unparalleled 
n  the  annals  of  political  oeconomy,  forms  a  charac- 
teriftic  feature  of  the  ruffian  empire,  and  is  ai^ 
evident  proof  of  the  increafing  profperity  of  the  . 
inhabitants  of  its  vaft  dominions.  If  this  immenfe 
increafe  of  population  fhould  proceed  in  the  fame 
progreffion  for  ten  years,  at  the  expiration  of  that 
term  the  number  of  ruffian  fubjefts  will  be  increafed 
by  five  millions. 

Another  ftriking  objefl:  is  the  uncommonly 
favourable  proportion  which  the  males  bear  to  the 
jfemales,  and  which  feems  intended  by  nature  as  the 
foundation  of  the  military  grandeur  of  the  ruffiaa 
empire.  It  appears  from  the  above  table  that 
upwards  of  twenty- three  boys  were  born  to  twenty 
girls ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  deceafe  of  the 
jnale  fex  exceeded  chat  of  the  female  but  by  a  trifle  ; 
a  hundred  and  four  perfons  of  the  former  having 
died  to  a  hundred  of  the  latter* 

The  moft  important  refult  of  the  above  table,  is 
the  amount  of  the  prefent  population  of  the  ruffian 
empire,  which  may  be  inferred  from  it  with  a 
tolerable  d^ree  of  arithmetical  rectitude.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  mortality  is  in  common  years 
throughout  all  the  ruffian  dominions,  as  one  to 
fifty-eight,  by  which  calculation  the  number  of 
ruffi^m  fubjefts  of  the  greek  church  would  amount 
at  prefent,  exclufively  of  the"  inhabitants  of  the 
eparchy  of  Bruzlaw,  to  31,339,620  fouls.  If  to 
this  number  be  added  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 

new 
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new  pofleffions  in  Poland,  which  in  1795  contained 
.4>592'544  fouls;  and  if  all  other  ruffian  fubjefts  of 
the  varim  chriftian  feflts,  and  of  the  jewifli,  laman, 
and  fchaman  profeffions,  who  are  known  to  be  very 
numerous,  be  moderately  eftimated  only  at  five  milr 
Ijons  J  the  population  of  the  ruffian  empire  amounts  - 
in  the  whole  to  upwards  of  forty  millions  of  fouls*. 


SECTION    II. 

Fuilic  InJHtutions  for  the  Prefervation  and  Increaji 

of  the  Population. 

Having  feen  how  benignly  the  increafe  of  the 

ilpck  of  people  is  provided  for  by  Nature,  it  i^ 
now  time  to  inquire  how  far  the  government  has 
|)een  attentive  to  that  important  objeft. 

The  means  wTiich  the  ftate  may  employ  to  thi$ 
f  nd  are  of  two  kinds  :  either  pofitive,  whereby  the 
population  is  aftually,  direftly,  or  mediately  aug- 
mented; or  negative,  by  which  depopulation  is 
prevented. 

*  Profeffor  Storch,  in  his  excellent,  «  Hlftorico  ftatiftical 
pifture  of  the  ruffian  empire  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,"  rates  the  population  of  the  ruffian  dominions  in  the 
\f  hole  at  thirty-fix  millions  of  fouls,  l^ux.  he  was  not  in  poffeffioa 
of  the  cxaft  population-table  here  given ;  and,  of  cenfequence, 
not  corre^^ly  informed  of  the  enormous  incneafe  of  the  vaft 
population  of  the  ruffian  empire. 

7  How 
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How  great  foever  the  a£Hvity  may  be  with  which 
Mature  everywhere  operates  to  the  increafe  of 
xi)ankind>  not  lefs  deilru£tive  are  the  impediments 
to  her  grand  and  maternal  views.  But  few  of  our 
fpedes  attain  to  that  period  of  life  which  Nature 
has  afCgned,  not  to  individuals,  but  to  the  whole 
human  race :  one  half  of  mankind  wither  in  their 
early  bloom.  —  According  to  the  calculations  which 
we  have  juft  laid  before  our  readers,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  ru^an  empire  lofes,  of  the  annual 
growth  of  its  population  above  fix  hundred  and  twen* 
ty'^ight  thoufand  of  all  that  are  born»  before  they 
reach  their,  twentieth  year,  of  whom  a  very  grpc 
part  fall  innocent  vidims  to  ignorance,  to  fuperfti- 
tion,  to  negligence,  and  to  the  moral  depravity  of 
their  parents  and  nurfes.  Were  it  poifible  only  ia 
fome  degree  to  flop  the  fources  of  this  dreadful  lofs^ 
and  only  to  refcue  the  twentieth  part  of  this 
fiaughtered  generation,  the  ftate  would  receive  a 
pure  gain  every  year  of  more  than  thirty-one 
thoufand  human  beings,  which  would  be  precifdy 
as  if  it  were  enriched  by  thirty-ope  thousand  new 
citizens. 

But,  it  will  be  afked,  is  it  not  Nature  herfelf  who 
allots  to  the  greater  part  of  the  race  of  men  fo  fhort 
a  term,  and  deftroys  the  half  of  her  own  work  ere 
it  has  reached  maturity  ?  —  Certainly  Nature,  for 
wife  and  good  purpofes,  has  made  the  firil  period  of 
human  life  dependent  on  the  nurfmg  and  care  of 
others,  and  the  whole  of  its  phyfical  exiftence  on  a 

thoufand 
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thoufand  accidental  circumftances  ;  but  no  lefs  cer? 
tain  is  it,  that  man  is  his  own  deftroyer,  and  that  the 
phyfical  and  moral  corruption  of  large  focieties 
begets  numberlcfs  ne^  evils,  theorigin  whereof  can 
never  be  charged  on  Nature.  If,  for  example,  by 
well-attefted  obfervations,  of  a  tboufand  children 
nouriihed  by  their  mothers,  ojily  three  hundred  died  j 
but  of  j^ft  the  fame  pumber  who  are  fuckled  by 
nurfes  five  hundred  fire  a  prey  to  deith  :  — if  the 
jiatural  fmalUpox  kill  the  feventh  child,  while  of  the 
inoculated  only  three  out  of  a  thoufand  lofe  their 
lives  :  —  if  London  formerly  Joft  only  ^  teiith  of  its 
births  by  conyulfions  j  but  at  prefent,  fince  it  is  bcr- 
pome  larger,  more  opulent  and  more  luxurious,  its 
lofs  is  rifen  to  three  tenths  :  —  if  in  Ruffia  annually 
two  hundred  thoufand  grown  perfons  are  brought 
prem;^turely  into  the  bills  of  mortality  by  the  im- 
moderate ufe  of  ftrong  liquors :  this  furely  is  not 
jhe  fault  of  Nature,  who  neither  teaches  us  to  keeb 
nurfes  nor  to  drink  brandy,  and  who,  if  we  follow 
her  fimple  and  beneficent  dictates,  renders  even  mor- 
tal diftempers  innoxious. 

Unqueftionable  as  it  is  that  the  generality  of  phy- 
fical evils  proceed  from  man  himfelf,  not  lefs  fo  is  ic 
that  he  has  the  eradication  or  the  mitigation  of 
them  in  his  own  power.  The  care  of  his  own  pre- 
fervation  is  implanted  as  an  inftind  in  the  breaft  of 
each  individual,  •which  only  needs  fome  underlland- 
ing  and  conduct  in  order  to  reach  its  end  :  in  civil 
fociety  the  care  for  the  prefervation  of  all  is  a  duty 

incumbent 
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incumbent  on  the  ftate  *y  and  requires  to  be  fup* 
ported  with  fo  much  the  greater  energjF  the  more  its 
ftrength  and  welfare  are  dependent  on  that  care. 
No  one  will  make  it  a  matter  of  doubt,  that  a  wife 
and  vigilant  government  poflfefles  great  and  power- 
ful means  to  check  the  mortality  of  its  fubjeSs  ;  and 
of  what  may  be  effefted  in  this  regard  by  pubKc 
inftrtutions,  hjftory  aiFords  us  inftrucJive  and  ftrik^ 
ing  examples.  Famine,  peftilence,  leprofy,  and 
fmall-pox  have  formerly  depopulated  whole  proving 
ces ;  but  corn-magazines,  la2;arcts,  and  inoculation-* 
houfes  have  gradually  fet  bounds  to  their  devaft-* 
ations ;  and,  if  thefe  horrible  calamities  Hill  at  times 
rage  in  other  quarters  of  the  world,  yet  the  citizen 
of  Europe  is  fecured  from  their  farther  diffemi^ 
nation. 

From  the  following  reprefentation  it  will  appear 
how  much  in  Ruflia  the  government  has  hitherto 
done  in  this  important  part  of  public  concern.  A 
country  in  which  moft  of  the  inftitutions  of  this 
kind  are  of  a  new  creation,  and  where  the  people 
live  difperfed  over  a  monftrous  furface,  great  diffi- 
culties naturally  prefent  themfelves  to  the  provifions 
that  may  be  undertaken  for  preferving  the  numbers 
and  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  This  remark, 
which  perhaps  to  fome  readers  will  not  appear 
fuperSuous,  will  place  us  in  the  tr^e  point  of  view,^ 

*  Indrudion  of  Cathanoc  11.  to  the  commil&oa  for  franio^ 
a  code  of  laws.  cap.  xii.  fefl.  267. 

for 
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for  forming  ah  Impartial  judgmcEat  ote  the  eftabJiili^ 
tnents  and  moafures,  which  aiie  at  pre&Qt  the  obje^ 
of  our  atteatioa  *. 

Medicine,  as  a  {ciende,  was  not  domeftkated  in 
Roffia  till  the  cominenccqfient  of  the  eighteentli cen- 
tury. For  though  before  that  period  foreign  phj- 
iicians  were  individually  maintained  at  the  court  of 
<he  tzars  ;  yet  public  medical  indituti&ns  were  un-* 
known  to  the  empire.  Ptttt  the  great  fir  ft  called 
•expert  phyficians  and  furgeons,  erected  hofpitals  and 
endowed  a  medical  chancery  or  faculty,  wbicb 
had  the  fiq)erviial  of  the  wh<)Ie  (late  of  medicine, 
committing  to  it  the  care  of  its  foundation  and  er» 
largement.  Thp  favourite  phyfician  of  that  em* 
peror  was  Biumentrofl,  a  German,  born  at  Mofco, 
who,  afterwards,  as  prefident  of  the  academy  of 
fciences,  was  alfo  diredtor  of  the  medical  faculty, 
and  as  well  under  that  foverdgn  as  the  two  fullow- 
ing  enjoyed  the  place  of  archiater.  With  him 
Peter  the  great  had  another  phyfieian,  Dr.  Areikinej^, 
of  Scotland,  but  who  was  thought,  under  cover  of 
this  poft,  to  zdt  minifterially  as  agent  frpm  the 
fcottifli  Jacobites.  — Diuring  the  reign  of  the  emprofs 
Anna^  bcfides  thefe  two  phyfici^ns,  Krugar  and 
Fifcher,  with  the  famous  Emeft  Stahl,  were  invited. 

♦  Many  of  thefc  particulars  arc  from  a  manufcript  jrrittcn  by 
the  late  baron  Afch,  fenior  member  of  the  medical  college,  and 
mother  by  Dr.  Ellifen  ;  but  for  the  friendly  com mtmication  of 
.  which  it  wouU  have  been  almoft  impoflible  to  have  drawn  up  any 
account  of  thefe  matters,  as  little  or  nothing  has  hitherto  been 
t)ubliflicd  in  Ruffia  on  what  may  be  called  medical  ftatiflics, 

from 
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from  Berlin  to  St.  Peterfburg,  who,  however,  aftef 
a  ihort  flay,  quitted  the  refidence  and  returned  to 
Berlin,  —  Elizabeth  conferred  the  pod  of  archiater  ' 
on  the  phyiician  Lefto(!q  lb  celebrated  in  the  hiflory 
of  her  reign ;  and  about  the  fame  time  Ribeirb 
Sanchez  came  to  Rtiflia,  on  whofe  recommendation 
alfo  Kaau  Boerhaave  was  invited  thither.  Panaiota 
Kondoidij  from  the  ifland  of  Corfu,  was  then  pre- 
fident  of  the  medical  chancery,  a  man  of  talents 
and  great  fagacity,  who  fir  ft  publiihed  the  regulation 
of  the  college  of  medicine. 

On  the  death  of  Kondoidi  in  the  year  1760,  thb 
diredion  of  the  medicine  chancery  was  committed 
to  three  of  the  itio'ft  eminent  phyficians,  whofe 
fundion,  however,  fhortly  afterwards  became  ex- 
tinft,  in  confequence  of  the  ereftion  by  Catharine  II. 
in  1763  of  the  imperial  medical  college,  whofe 
foundation  forms  a  new  and  important  epocha  in 
the  hiftory  of  phylic  in  Ruffia  *. 

Much  has  been  done  fince  the  time  of  Peter  tfie 
great  to  advance  the  knowledge  of  the  healing  art 
by  the  founding  of  hofpitals,  eftabliihing  of  apo- 
thekes,   inviting  of  foreign;  phyficians^  &c. ;  but 

•  Ukafe  of  thp  izth  of  Notcmbcr  1763,  relating  to  the  found- 
ing of  the  medic,  imp.  coll.  PoifTonnitre  and  Le  Clerc,  frenck 
phyficiansy  were  of  the  number  of  thofe  invited  into  Ruifia,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  the  author  ef  feveral  works,  as,  ^  Medicna 
'^  veri  amator,  ad  artis  alumnos,  1764.''  *'  HiCtoire  naturelle  de 
"  rhonarae  malade,"  %  vols.  8vo.  "  Hiftoirc  de  Ruflic."  *'  Atla»' 
«  du  commerce  national.''  It  was  he  too  who  diredled  the 
cftablUhment  of  the  Paidofiky  hofpital,  as  it  fubfifti  at  prefcnt. 

ttie 
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the  mode  of  proceeding  has  been  defeaive,  and  not 
conduced  on  any  regular  plan.  The  fupervifal  of 
the  whole  ftate  of  phyfic  was  one  while  committed 
to  the  chancery,  then  to  one  fole  chief,  and  it  rarely 
happened  that  one  and  the  fame  direftion  continued 
long  enough  to  produce  any  lafting  benefit,  as  it 
was  the  uniform  praftice  of  the  fucceffor  to  deftroy 
what  the  former  had  been  doing.  It  was  owing  to 
this  ftate  of  things  that  Ruilia,  during  a  fpace  of 
more  than  fixty  years,  has  been  able  to  produce  front 
the  nation  but  very  few  fkilful  phyficians  and  fur- 
geons,  and  that  amongft  feveral  expert  and  deferving 
foreigners  it  has  been  peftered  with  fo  many  half- 
learned  and  ignorant  phyficians ;  befides,  in  the  in- 
terior and  remoter  provinces  there  was  ftill  a  great 
want  of  proper  medical  inftitutions. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  defeft,  and  put  the  whole 
police-of-health,  which  forms  fo  important  and 
effential  a  branch  of  the  general  adminiftration,  un- 
dcr  one  fole,  powerful,  and  cfiFeQive  direftion,  Ca- 
tharine created  the  medical  imperial  college,  deliver- 
ing to  it  at  the  fame  time  a  definite  and  exprefs 
inftruftion.  "  Two  things,''  fays  this  memorial, 
*«  the  college  are  to  make  their  principal  objeft : 
*'  to  preferve  the  people  of  the  empire  by  the  arts 
*^  of  medicine,  to  educate  ruffian  doftors,  furgeons, 
operators,  and  apothecaries,  and  in  the  next  place 
to  put  the  apothekes  and  their  oeconomy  on  a 
good  footing  •/'  —  The  plan  of  the  prefent  work 


^  Inftrudion  of  the  college  and  its  members. 

being 
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being  too  confined  to  allow  of  a  greater  prolixity  iS 
regard  to  the  methods  it  was  found  neceffary  to' 
adopt  for  the  attainment  of  thefe  views,  we  can  only 
here  give  a  vety  general  fljetch  of  the  diligence  and 
the  prefent  (late  of  this  department. 

To  the  college-eftablilhment  belong,  befides  the 
direftor  in  chief  and  the  prefidents,  (which  placesf 
are  ufually  filled  by  perfons  bf  elevated  rank,)  four 
doflors  as  members,  who  are  accounted  of  the  fixth 
clafs,  or  have  the  rank  of  college-counfellors,  of 
whom  one  has  the  care  of  the  correfpondehce  as  the 
learned  fecretary  ;  farther,  a  chicf-furgeori,  who  be- 
longs to  thefeventh^  an  operator  and  an  apothecary; 
belonging  to  the  eighth  claia.  Befides,  they  have 
feveral  other  fecretaries,  trandator^,  and  \^riters  ap- 
pointed by  themfclvcs.  In  connexion  with  the  coU 
lege  is  the  oeconomical  chancery  and  the  revifion- 
i)fEce,  which  however  have  neither  feat  nor  Voice 
in  the  college.  —  The  perfonal  falarieS  altc^ether 
amount  to  the  yearly  fuci  of  19,150  rubles; 

This  college  has  a  department  in  Mbfco,  whofe 
prefident  for  the  time  being  is  city^phyfician,  and 
which  coils  annually  in  falaries  four  thoufand  rubles; 

The  revenue  of  the  college  arifes  principally  front 
the  three  following  articles:  i ^  A  per  centage  on  the 
pay  of  all  civil  and  military  officers,  who,  in  return  j 
(but  not  their  families,)  are  attended  by  phyficians 
and  provided  with  medic  nes  gratis.  2.  The  profit 
on  the  fale  of  medicines  to  the  public.  This  part 
of  their  income,  however,  is  conftantly  declining  by 

the 


t)ie  conipetitioA  of  private  apothckes.  3*  Moreover, 
the  collq^e  receives  ajiinually  an  addition  of  470,000 
rubles^  whereof  120,000  are  paid  out  of  the  imperial 
trcafiiry  *. 

Thedilburfements  for  the.  college  ^ilabliflimenta 
and  its  dependeneies,  but  without  the  gpvernments^ 
|>hyricians,  and  hofpiuU,  amount  annually  to 
1 14,760  rubl^.  3  . 

.  The  ,iphere  of  .thjf  injpe^ial  college  extends  ov^f 
the  whok  bo^y.of  pbyfiCv^and  all  ^diotl  perfond 
thtoug^Qntr  ezcep^g  only  the  ,  medical  eftabliih-- 
menttof  thf  /qourt.  p;i^its  duty  to  fee  that.all  the 
.governments  and  c^cl^  ire  provided  with  the 
t-equifite  phyficians,  furgeons,  and  apothecaries 
.  according  to  the  imperial,  precept  j  Jt  watches  over 
the  obfervance  of  the  duties  :of  every,  individuat 
tinder  its  direaion,'and  has  inherently  the  power  to 
reward  and  to  puniih.  It  has  the  infpeftion  over 
the  management  of  the  apothekes  belonging  to  the 
crown^  over  the  hofpitals  and  medical  feminaries  of^ 
educatioiii  It  examines  all  phyficians,  furgeons, 
and  operators  before  they  can  be  permitted  to  prac« 
tife  in  the  etnpire,  from  which  even  academical 
teftimonies  and  degrees  will  not  exempt,  and  pub^ 
liihes  in  the  Gazette  the  names  of  theperfons  to 
whqm  that  permifHon  is  granted^  It  is  competent 
to  confer  the  degree  of  do  dor  in  medicine.    It  has 

*  Ukafe  of  June  2,  1794.-10  the  years  1794  and   1795 
ttie  arrears  due  to  it  from  th..  college  of  war  and  the  admiralty 

were  liqttidate4  by  the  fnm  of  530,000  rubles. 
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to  do  in  general  with  whatever  belongs  to  tfi€ 
medical  fyftem,  and  hs  correlatrve  inftitutions. 
Accordingly  it  holds  a  fegalaf  correfpondence  wkb 
all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  for  obtainitig 
information  concerning  the  ftate  of  the  national 
health.  Oit  learning  that  fome  infedious  diHtemper 
has  aitywhere  made  its  appeantnce,  it  lofes  no  tiftie 
in  adopting  the  proper  means  for  Stopping  its 
progrefs.  Laftiy,  it  attends  to  the  improvement  of 
the  healing  art  in  genend ;  and  cor  this  end  colleds 
the  cafes  tranlmitted  by  the  feveral  phyfidans  of  the 
empire,  and  publishes  them  from  nme  to  tim:e  in 
the  latin  latngaage.  —  Hie  medical  department  in 
Mofco  co-operates  whh  it  to  thefe  parpofcs,  oily 
with  the  limitation  that  it  is  dependent  on  the  college, 
and  can  neither  appoint  phyficians  nor  prohibit  thtm 
from  praftifing. 

The  fphere  of  a6tron  of  the  medical  coHege  beihg 
fo  important  and  fo  extenfive,  it  cannot  be  expef^ed 
that  we  fhould  here  give  the  hiftory  of  it  from  itr 
foundation.  We  fliall  content  ourfelves  with  pro* 
dudng  a  few  inftances  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
learned  eftabliihment  has  endeavoured  to  accomplifli 
the  defign  of  its  ereftion. 

They  hare  publifhed  a  miarmacopcbia  Roffica, 
which  fir  ft  appeared  in  the  year  1778  -,  regulations 
concerning  apothecaries,  midwives,  with  the  Ret 
that  are  to  be  taken  by  them  as  well  as  by  phy- 
ficians  and  furgeons,  in  1789,  in  latin,  rufs,  and 
jgerman,  —  The  college  in  1765  employed  for  the 

firft 
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ferft  timethe  imperial  authority  of  creating  doSors^ 
by  coulerring  their    diploma    on    the    chevaliet 
Orrsas,  who  had  ftudied  in  Koenigfberg,  but  before 
he  could  be  promoted  was  called  bdme.     They 
made .  it  their  principal  buiidefs  to  ibrm  young 
phyficians  and  fargeons  from  the  natives,  the  want 
of  whom  was  very  fcnfibly  felt  in  the  interior,  pro- 
vinceSf  and  by  encouragements  and  rev^ards  broiight 
out  feveral  good  medical  ttanflatidns  i^  well  as 
original  writings^— ^Por  fupplying  the  atmy,  the 
naty,  and  the  hof|Htals  with  thirurgical  inftrumenti, 
Ae  college  ere&ed  three  workfliops^  in  St.  Pecei'f* 
burg,  Mofco,  and  Tobolik^  of  which  the  fitft  h  the 
beft.   As  the  eoUege  fpares  no  eicpences  for  caufiilg 
ruffian  pUpiis  to  be  itxftrufted  by  the  mod  fkilftil 
foreign  artifts  that  can  be  procured^  the  empire  is 
BOW  in  pofleffion  of  a  fufficieiit  number  of  its  own 
inftrument-makersy  whofe  work  is  but  Kttle  inferior 
fo  the  bed  of  what  comes  from  abroad.    The 
falaries  paid  at  thefe  (hops  amount  annually  in  St. 
jPtterfburg  to  three  thoufand^  and  at'  Mofco  to 
feventeen  hundred  rubles ;  the  particular  infpediou 
over  the  former  is  committed  to  an  operator,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  €;ollege  and  a  native  Ruffian.  -^ 
In  the  year  1795  the  college  ereded  its  own  prin* 
ting- office  with  a  type-foundery  adjoining^  which 
bas  already  publilhed  feveral  worksi  the  typc^rapbi- 
cal  neatnefs  whereof  does  honour  to  the  overfeer. 
At  the  prindng  office  a  very  expert  engraver  is  aMbf 
Maintained*  —  Of  the  other  conpems  of  the  coUege^ 
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and  the"^advanccmcnt  of  the  art  of  phyfic  in  Ruffia, 
mention  will  occafionally  be  made  as  we  proeeed« 

Among  the  principal  inftitutlons  depending  on 
the  medical  college  is  the  town-phyficate,  in  the 
capital,  the  rcfidence,  and  the  chief  towns,  whofe 
peculiar  .office  it  is  to  vifit  monthly  the  private 
apothekes*  —  The  crown-apothekes  arc  managed 
entirely  on  the  account  of  the  crown.  The  imperial 
chief-apothekes  •  at  Peterfburg  and  Mofco  proTide 
all  the  reft  with  materials,  and  delivet  the  neceffary 
medicines  to  all  the  public  inftitutions,  the  military 
hofpitals,  &c.  All  officers,  civil  and  military,  re* 
ceive  for  theii'  own  pcrfons,  free  of  expence,  what 
they  want  from  the  crown  apothekes,  in  confidera- 
'  tion  of  the  fore-mentioned  deduflion  ftT>m  their 
pay  }  the  reft  of  the  public  pay  according  to  the 
rates  prefcribed,  •  For  a  long  time  the  crown-apo- 
thekes  were  the  only  ones  in  being ;  but  during  the 
reign,  of  Catharine  U.  the  number  of  private  apo- 
thekes  in  the  rcfidence  and  fome  of  the  govern- 
ment-towns have  fo  much  increafed,  that  the  former 
have  but  few  cuftomers  from  the  public.  All,  even 
fordgn  medicines,  are  not  allowed  to  -be  fent  out 
from  any  of  the  apothekes  otherwife  than  fealed, 
and  with  a  label  written  after  a  prefcribed  form.  — 
St.  Peterfburg  has  at  prefent  three  chief  and  four 
collateral  apothekes  of  the  crown,  with  ten  private 
apothekes.  The  yearly  falaries  at  the  former 
amount  to  6750  rubles.  The  apothecary-garden 
pf  the  medical  college  has  adjoining  to  it  a  botanical 
5  garden. 
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garden*  and  contains  alfo  the  chemical  laboratory 
for  the  preparation  of  the  feveral  medicines  in  the 
grofs.  Both  eftablilhments  coft  annually  feven 
thoufand  rubles. 

From  this  brief  account  pf  the  medical  college 
and  its  operation*  we  will  proceed  to  defcribe  the 
fanity- invitations  connededwith  it,  and  which  may 
be  properly  divided  into  two  clafies,  the  civil  and 
the  military. 

Ever  fmce  the  time  of  Peter  the  great  there  have 
been  hofpitals  for  the  army»  but  medical  eftabliih'^ 
ments  for  the  citizens  in  towns  and  the  country  peo- 
ple were  not  thought  of.  The  prodigious  compafs 
of  fuch  an  undertaking,  in  a  country  of  fuch  an  ex^ 
tent,  with  the  difEcuhies  and  expence  that  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  attend  it,  ariflng  from  the  great  diftance  of 
the  toA^Tis,  the  want  of  phyficians,  and  even  the 
manners  and  prejudices  of  the  people,  feemed  even 
to  render  the  propofal  impradicable.  It  was  re* 
ferved  for  the  reign  of  Catharine  II.  in  this  matter 
too  to  fet  an  example  which  will  never  be  forgotten 
in  the  annals  of  ruffian  hiftory.  In  the  year  1763, 
when  the  inftruclion  for  the  medical  college  was  laid 
before  her  to  fign,  fiie  wrote  with  her  own  hand  the 
foUbwing  words  to  the  feven th  paragraph  :  •'  The 
^*  college  muft  likewife  not  forget  to  draw  up  plans 
^'  in  what  manner  hofpitals  are  to  be  fet  up  in  the 
'^  provinces,  and  to  make  reprefentations  to  us  on 
*^  the  fubjeO:-"  Shortly  after  flie  iffued  the  order 
for  improving  the  lifts  of  births  and  deaths,  and  to 
(ra];Lfmit  them  to  the  fenate  and  to  the  academy  of 
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fciences.  From  feveral  paflages  in  the  inftradtion 
to  the  commiffion  for  framing  a  code  of  laws,  it  aj>« 
pears  that  a  concern  for  the  public  health  inceflantly 
occupied  her  aftive  mind.  In  the  year  1775  ap- 
peared the  ordinance  for  n^ w-modelling  the  govern- 
ment^; ^nd,  what  till  then  had  been  thought 
fc^rtely  poilible,  or  could  only  have  been  conlidered 
as  a  fpeculation  which  might  perhaps  be  realized  at 
fonui  very  diftant  period,  Ruflia  received  a  national 
difpenfaryy  e^en^ing  to  all  the  parts  of  this  gres^c 
empire,  and  pv^r  every  clafs  of  i^s  inhabitants,  not 
excepting  the  mo|l  indigent  and  helpl^fs. 

By  this  ordinance  *  eyery  government,  in  each  of 
its  circles,  muft  have  a  phyfici^  and  furgeon  for  the 
toum  a^d  th^  circle  or  diflri^,  two  affiftant  furgeons, 
and  two  pupils.  According  tp  the  eftablifhmen( 
of  the  government  of  Tver,  which  is  aqnexed  to  the 
ordinance,  the  dodor  is  tq  have  ihre^  hundred,  the 
furgeon  a  hundred  and  forty,  thp  ^iftant  (ixty,'aad 
the  pupil  thirty  rubles,  as  their  pay,  which  for  all 
the  eleven  circles  of  that  goremment  msikes  fix  thou* 
fand  eight  hundred  and  twenty  rubles.  The  pay, 
however,  \s  not  ^Uike  ^i  all  |he  governments,  and 
particularly  in  the  remoter  pnes  it  is  much  higher«» 
Thefe  medial  perfons  are  moreover  allowed  to  ac- 
cept of  fees  ffoiu  the  private  patients  to  vfl^om  tl^ey 
are  called. 

The  difficulty  i^  introducing  the  n^w  medical 
^pftitution  was  how  to  obtain  a  fufficient  number  of 

^  Oidmance  relating  to  the  gOYerDmenti,  ^hap,  ili.  fed.  70. 
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expert  phyfictans  and  forgeons ;  but  even  this  de& 
dency  was  remedied  by  Catharine's  bounty.  Many 
of  chofe  who  had  aflembled  in  the  gneat  towns  of  the 
empire^  now  diftributed  themfelves  about  the  pro- 
vinces, where,  with  the  advantage  of  a  fettled  pay, 
they  could  lay  their  account  in  receiving  a  confider- 
able  income  from  their  private  praftice,  and  live  pro- 
portionately much  cheaper;  in  order  to  complete 
thdr  niunber,  Dr.  Zimmermann,  of  Hanover,  had 
a  eommiffion  to  engage  by  way  of  contrad  phy& 
cians  of  Germany  of  well-founded  reputation  and 
pradical  experience.  A  number  of  ufeful  and  able 
fordgners  accepted  of  thb  invitation,  and  fettled, 
for  the  mod  part  on  very  advantageous  terms,  in 
the  ruffian  ftates.  The  generality  of  them,  befides 
the  expences  of  their  journey,  had  an  appointment 
of  eight  hundred  rubles  per  ann,  and  the  place  of 
thdr  abode  was  left  to  tl^ir  own  option  (  at  the  fame 
time  they  were  all  difpenfed  from  the  necelTity  of 
fubmitting  to  the  examination  of  the  medical  college, 
which  otherwife  every  phyfician  mufl:  undergo  pre- 
vious to  his  fettling  in  Ruffia.^^To  this  time,  howe- 
ver, there  axe  not  fo  many  phyficians  as  are  requifite 
for  all  the  governments ;  but  their  number  is  in^ 
creafing  every  year,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  pre- 
fent  ones  fupply  drcles  which  are  not  yet  occupied* 
The  defeft  of  furgeons  is  entirely  removed  in  mod 
of  the  governments ;  the  medical  college  have,  as 
far  ^i  has  been  poflible,  taken  cari;  in  all  places  t^ 
provide  ikilful  midwives. 
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In  each  go¥ormnient  there  is  Ukewife;  a  eoU^gc^ 
general  provlfioiit'which,  beiidesisverai.'Other  ductes^ 
is  entruflred  with  the  eredion  and  in^efiion  of  the 
hofpitals  and  infirmaries  of  the  town  *•  Thefe  are 
inflituted  for  a  determinate  number  of  patientA 
(about  twenty  or  thirty)  and  may  not  axltnit  any 
more.  They  are  intended  for  the  poor  and  neceffi- 
tous^  who  are  cured  and  attended  free  of  all  expence; 
but  whenever  there  are  vacancies,  other  padentsand 
gentlemen's  fervants  are  taken  in ;  thefe  are  allowed 
feparate  beds,  but  pay  a  very  moderate  fiim  fcr  thdr 
cure.  —  Befides  thefe  infirmaries  the  college  of  ge- 
neral provifion  maintains  particular  houfes  for  incu* 
rable  patients  who  have  no  fupport,  and  receptacles 
for  lunatics.  The  defign  of  the  former  is  that  the 
unhappy  objefts,  for  whom  they  are  deftined,  may 
not  deprive  fuch  of  the  poor  as  are  affli&ed  with  cu^i* 
rable  difeafes  of  a  place  in  the  hofpitals,  and  yet  not 
themfelves  be  entirely  without  relief.  The  college 
of  general  provifion  is  bound  to  provide  them  lodg- 
ing, board,  nurfes,  and  attendance,  that  at  leaft  they 
may  have  fome  mitigation  of  their  fufferings.  In 
the  houfes  for  lunatics  poor  patiems  of  this  defcrip- 
tion  have  free  admittance :  but  inch  as  have  the  * 
means  inuft  pay  for  their  maintenance  and  attoid- 
ance  an  adequate  fum. 

For  the  eredion  and  regulation  of  thefe  and  other 
inftitutions  for  the  relief  of  fuffiariog  humanity^  with- 

*  Ordinance  concerning  the  governments,  chap,  xxv,'  fedl. 
380.  386.  388,  389.  39^1- 

in 
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In  tbe*  province  of  the  coUqge  of  general  proyifion> 
each  of  them  receives  at  its  optening,  from  the  im- 
perial coffers,  the  fum  of  fifteen  thoufand  rubles, 
which  in  nioft  of  the  governments  is  confidcxably 
9ii^i|iented  by  the  charitable  contributions  of  the 
public*  The  faid  college  was  alfo  empowered  to 
eflablifh  ^>othekes,  and  to  employ  the  profits  arifmg 
from  them  to  the  benefit  of  the  aforementioned  in^ 
ftitutions  i  but  pn  con$lition  fhat  they  fhould  be 
fupplied  gratis  with  all  neceifary  medicines. 

In  the  capital>  in  the  refidence,  and  in  the  gene- 
rality of  populous  towns,  thefe  inftitutions  are  now 
not  only  upon  a  much  larger  fcale  than  the  general 
precept  at  firft  promifed ;  but  they  are  multiplied  in 
various  ways  by  the  co-operation  of  the  community 
at  large.  That  we  may  give  at  leafl  one  eicample 
of  the  greater  inflitutions  of  this  kind  we  will  here 
infert  a  brief  defcription  of  the  town-hofpital  of 
St.  Peterfburg*,  which  was  founded  in  the  year 
1 784*  —  It  is  built  in  one  of  the  fkirts  of  the  city 
by  the  Mt  of  the  beautiful  and  broad  Fontanka- 
canal,  and  confifts  of  a  large,  brick,  infulated  build- 
ing  of  haodfome  but  fjmple  architedure*  The 
ground  floor  is  devoted  to  the  economical  purpofes 
of  the  inftitution,  and  the  upper  flories  are  occupied 
by  the  patieiits.  The  rooms  are  lofty  and  fpacious ; 
and  inftead  of  ventilators,  fome  of  the  window-fbuc- 
fers  are  pannelled  with  wire- work.    In  winter  the 

*  Qcorgi,  bcfchrcibung  yon  S%.  Peter(burg«  chap.  i.  p.  ^41. 

warmth 
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ivarmth  of  the  rooms  muft  never  be  greater  dun 
ten  to  twelve  degrees  of  Reaumur. 

This  houfe,  the  internal  arrangement  whereof  it 
modelled  after  the  hofpital  of  Vienna  in  its  beft  pro- 
perties, receives  all  neceffitous  patients,  venereal 
excepted,  apd  attends  their  cure  without  fee  or  re* 
ward  ;  handicraftfmen  and  gentlemen's  fervants  pay 
four  rubles^  p^  Tnopth.  All  patients  on  admiffion 
are  immediately  bathed  and  have  their  heads  (haven ; 
this  done,  they  receive  the  hofpital  clothing  and  fe. 
verally  a  bed,  having  curt^s  round,  but  no  teller* 
The  two  iexes  are  kept  entirely  apart.  The  num<p 
ber  of  beds  amounts  ufually  to  three  hundred,  but 
in  cafes  of  emergency  is  increafed  to  four  hundred* 
In  the  year  1790,  fix  contiguous  buildings  of  ,tim<r 
ber  on  brick  foundations  were  ere&ed  .  behind  the 
main  edifice,  by  the  college  of  general  provifion, 
and  furniflied  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  beds. 
}Iere  the  patients  in  fummer  enjoy  the  free  air ; 
;md,  during  the  interval  thus  procured,  the  princi^ 
pal  building  is  thoroughly  cleanfed,  and  the  atmo- 
fphere  changed  by  currents  of  air,  —  Befides  its  pro-» 
jeftor  and  chief  vifitor  the  counfellor  of  ftate  von 
Kelchen,  this  inftitution  has  a  ftaff-furgeon  and  five 
other  furgeons ;  it  has  likewife  a  naturalifl:  belongs 
jng  to  it  appointed  for  the  purpofe  of  trying  the 
effefts  of  cleftticity  on  the  patients. 

This  falutary  inftitution,  which  does  as  miuch 
good  as  can  be  expe^ed  frpnj  it  in  the  prefent  cir- 
curoftanccs,  has  however  experienced  the  fete  gf 

all 
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t31  inftitutions  of  this  nature ;  namely,  patients  are 
often  brought  to  k  fe  }ate  that  they  can  fcarcely  be 
Hfted  out  erf*  the  bath  and  pyt  to  bed»  which  is  in  a 
ipreat  meafure  owmg  to  the  averfion  entertained  by 
the  common  people  to  public  hofpitals.  (n  ti^e 
four  year$  from  1^86  to  178^,  it  had  altogether 
taken  in  9427  patients,  and  the  nupiber  is  found 
annually  to  increafe.  Of  thefe  74 17  were  fent  out 
f:ured,  1773  ^^^'  ^^  237  remained  in  it  at  the 
conclufion  of  the  latter  year, 

In  the  mad-houfe,  which  with  its  fipall  end  abut$ 
upon  the  back  front  of  the  main  flru^ure,  is  upoa 
the  fame  footing  and  under  the  fame  diredion^  are 
fprty-four  rooiQs  in  two  ranges^  the  one  for  male 
and  the  other  for  female  lunatics.  A  broad  paflagt 
djvidey  them ;  the  dpor  of  each  chamber  is  faften^d 
vrith  a  fpring  latch,  which  the  keeper  can  open  from 
without.  The  raving  are  not  confined  with  chains 
but  with  leather  thongs,  vfhiU  the  quiet  are  fuffered 
to  walk  freely  in  the  paflfage  or  in  the  court.  This 
inltitution  has  alfo  in  common  with  the  foregoing 
a  garden  for  recreation.  The  whole  eflablifhment, 
treatmenti  method  of  cure,  and  diet,  arc  gentle  and 
well-conducled,  as  plainly  appears  from  their  effeds.. 
Ifi  the  three  yea^s  from  1787  to  1789  altogether 
were  there  229  of  thefe  miferable  beings,  of  whom 
161  wc}-e  fent  out  reftored,  1 1  difmifled  into  the  poor* 
l)oufeas  incurable,  47  died,  and  10  remained  behind. 

The  city-hofpital  of  St.  Peterfburg  for  poor  and 
li^cur^ble  patient;  w^s  opened  in  1781.     The  indi* 

gence 
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geQce  which  qualifies  for  admiffion  to  it  if 
guifhed  Jnto  degrees* which  form  two  clafles^  one 
whereof  comprifes  the  completely  impotent  >  whp 
have  a  claim  to  the  full  benefit  of  the  houfe  y  to 
the  fccond  clafs  belong  thofe  who  are  capable  of 
doing  fome  kind  of  work.  Thefe  latter  are  em* 
ployed  in  any  adequate  occupation  about  the  houfe. 
According  to  the  eftablifhraent  the  expenditure  of 
the  hofpkal  amounts  annually  to  15,417  rubles.—- 
The  city-hofpital  at  Mofco,  which  was  endowed  in 
1775^  admitted  at  that  time  a  hundred  and  fifty  pa- 
tients, and  is  completely  on  the  fame  footing  with 
that  of  St.  Peterfburg.  A  mad^houfe  is  Jikewife 
ConneSed  with  it. 

N0W5  though  the  defcription  of  thefe  inftitutions 
would  be  fuicable  only  to  a  few  towns  1:1  the  empire, 
it  is  neverthelefs  certain  that  feveral  on  a  fmaller 
fcale  are  proportionably  upon  as  good  a  footing  and 
as  well  conduced ;  and  that  the  benefit  accruing 
from  Catharine's  philanthropic  regulations  for  the 
prefervation  of  her  people,  and  for  the  alleviation 
of  poverty  and  ajflidlion  among  them,  acquires  for 
that  great  princefs  one  immortal  merit  more.  Where 
the  end  is  fo  generous  and  humane,  and  where  the 
nleans  are  fo  well  felefted,  the  eflfefts  muft  cor  re- 
fpondwith  thedefign;  and  who  will  pretend  that 
both  of  them  are  not  here  in  concurrence  ? 

Befides  the  clafles  of  public    hofpitals  already 

named,  which,  by  the  regulations  for  conftituting 

the  governments,  muft  be  in   every  one  of  them, 

there  are  in  many  other  jnllitutions  of  a  fimilar  na^ 

ture, 
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tUfe,  partly  endowed  by  tlie  crown,  and  partly  by 
rich  and  httmine  individt&als.  Among  them  the 
eKcellent  vhofjfntal  founded  *at  Mofco  in  the  year 
1763  by  the  grand^dnke  and  heir,  apparent  Paul 
Petrovitdiy  ddferves  particnhn^metilion;  'in  which, 
at  his  expehce,  fifty  perfona  .are  always  maintained 
at  a  time^  cored,  and  attended  gratis.  The  phiian* 
thropic  Mr.  Howard,  who  vifited  this  holpital  bim- 
felfy  fays  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better 
lituation  in-  the  vicinity  of  the  city  for  this  inftitu* 
tion,  having  a  large  airy  fpot  before  it.  The  build- 
'Ing  confifts  of  only  one  ftof y,  and .  ftands  tw6-  or 
three  fteps  higher  than  the  garden.  The  rooms  are 
lofty,  and  each  of  them  has  an  opening  in  the  roof; 
•  the  upper  part  of  the  wmdow  was  likewife  open,  a 
circutnftance,  he  adds,  which  he  never  cjbferved  in 
any  other  hofpital  in  Riil^a.  AH  the  apartments 
are  deanty  and  kept  in  good  order;  the  beds  are 
of  blue  linen  and  fui&ciently  lai^ge,  bdng  fix  feet 
two  inches  teng  and  two  feet  ten  inches  broad ; 
fufficient  fpace  is  left  between  for  making  them.  He 
telU  us  that  he  tafled  the  bread  and  the  beer,  and 
found  them  both  very  good;  and  adds,  on  the 
whole,  I  mufl  confefs  that  this  little  hofpital  would 
do  honour  to  any  country.  When  1  vifited  it  there 
Were  in  it  nineteen,  men  and  feven  wom^n,  befides 
about  an  equal  number  of  venereal  patients,  who 
were  kept  in  rooms  quite  feparate  j  the  kitchen 
and  offices  arc  commendably  apart  from  the  main 
building  *. 

*  Obfenrationt  made  on  his  hft  journej-,  fto.  1794.  p.  37 
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To  the  medical-fargical  fchoolin  StPeterflnt^ 
a  fmall  clinical  hofpital  is  added,  which,  befides  its 
peculiar  deftination^  to  fbrnifli  ydung  fiirgeozis  with 
an  opportunity  Sdt  pia&ical  improTemcot}  h'  alio 
beneficial  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  poor  patients 
ahnually.  —  In  the  iame  city  is  likewiie  a  lazaret 
for  venereal  patients,  founded  by  die  crown  in 
1783.  Ic  has  fixty  beds,  whereof  thirty  are  for 
men>  and  the  fame  number  for  iromen.  Thofe 
>  that  ate  admitted  may  keep^  themfelves  ia  perfe^ 
incognito,  but  may  not  leave  the  hofpital  befoie 
they  are  completely  recov<sred.*-'We  pafs  over  a 
multitude  of  other  inftitutions  of  a  like  nature  ia 
Moico  and  other  great  totms  of  the  empire,  which 
have  principally  arifen  from  the  bounty  oJP  wdl<» 
difpofed  perfons  in  private  life.  Certain  it  is  that 
few  other  countries  afford  fo  mafiy  and  fuch  ilriking 
proofs  of  the  liberality  and  compafTion  of  the  pub- 
lic at  large  in  charitable  inftitutions. 

In  the  fecond  elafs  we  muft  place  the  mijlitary- 
kosFiTAtrS.  They  chiefly  date  their  origin  froto 
the  time  of  Peter  the  great,  or  the  cteation  of  the 
regular  army  and  the  fleet. 

For  the  laikl-fprces,  befides  the  two  general  bnd- 
hofpitals  in  St.  Peterfburg  and  Mofco,  there  are 
fourteen  )^gt  field-hofpitals  at  Ailrakhan,  Bogoya- 
vltnik,  Obfon,  Kriukof,  Riga,  Reval,  Elizabeth- 
goi  odj'^^raiburg,  Vyborg,  FrederikQiam,  Kazan, 
Lubenau,  /Smolenfic,  and  in  Caucafus,  without 
teckoning  the  feveral  battalion-lazarets^  which  ate 

every^* 


everywhere  in  great  numbers.  Each  divifion  has 
moreover  Its  own  phyfidan,  and  belonging  to  the 
^hole  army  are  appointed  three « general- ftaff^me* 
dici^  and  above  five-and-twenty  dodors,  as  they  ^e 
Called.  —  AH  the  fleld-hofpitals  receive  the  fum9 
afligned  to  their  fupport  ftom  the  war-commiflariate* 

'  The  genefa!  hofpiial  for  land  troops  in  St.  Peterf- 
btirg  wsts  infthuted  by  Peter  the  great ;  it  (lands  ia 
one  of  the  out-quarcefs  on  the  bank  of  the  NeVa> 
and  has  now  commonly  a  tboufaikt  beds ;  but  in 
time  of  war,  and  when  redtuits  are  raidng^  the 
nttmber  is  twice  of  three  timies  a^  great.  Ic  admits, 
fiefides  the  guards  and  the  artillery,  who  have  theii* 
own  medical  eftabli(hments,^  all  the  patients  of  tlie 
army.  The  medical  perlbns  belonging  to  it  are  a  ' 
phyfician,  a  chief  fui'geon,  an  operator,  five  fur- 
geons,  and  twenty  afTiltant  furgeons,  fifty  popiJs^ 
and  an  apothecary,  to  which  may  be  added  feveral 
aififtant-phyficians  and  voluntary  Turgeons  without  ^ 
ftipends;  which  laft,  by  way  of  recompence,  if 
they  are  found  expert  in  their  examinadon  are  im- 
mediately appointed  furgeons  by  the  medical  college* 
•The  whole  expenses,  exclufive  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  patients  and  medicines,  amount  annually  to 
9620  rubles.  -^  The  general  hofpital  in  Mofco,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Yafua,  confifts  of  twenty-three 
wards,  has'  nearly  the  fame  eftablifhment,  but  ti^e 
falaries  are  fomewhat  fmallen 

The  eleven  fea-hofp^tals  at  prefent  fubfifting  are 
at  St,  Petcriburg,   Cronftadt,  Oranicnbaum,  Riga,^ 

Archangelf 
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Archangel^  Kazan^  Tagauirok,  Bogoyavknik,  Ithcf-s 
foa,  Reval,  and  Sevafto{)oL  They  receive  tbeif 
pay  from  the  two  admiralties  of  the  BsLltic  and  the 
£uxine.  —  The  hofpital  for  marines  in  St,  Peterf- 
burg  is  on  rather  a  fmaller  fcale  than  the  land  hof- 
pital of  that  placej  but  is  equal  to  it  in  itSi  eftablifh- 
ment*  In  the  war^years  1788  and  1789  it  had 
7900  to  8806  patients.  .  The  {Upends  and  other 
diiburfements,  not  including  the  maintenance  of 
the  patients  or  medicines,  amount  yearly  to  6870 
rubles,  -r-  As  the  feajhofpital  at  Cronftadt  during 
the  lad  fwedifh  war  was  obliged  to  admit  annually 
from  fixtecn  thoufand  eight  hundred  to  twenty-five 
thoufand  patients,  therefore  about  that  time  a  new 
marine  hofpital  was  conftituted  at  Oranienbaum, 
and  a  part  of  the  imperial  palace  there  was  granted 
and  fitted  up  for  that  purpofe  f  • 

A  third 

*  The  following  are  die  dated  iaiarici  in  tlie  two  hofpitals  at 
St.Peterfturg^ 

Land  Hofpital.      Stz  Hofpital; 

The  doftor  receives  per 
ahmun    •....•       looortiblea     Soorublet 

8ta£F-furgeoA      -      -    -    *    -  600  -  -  450 

Operator     ..----•-  j^o  -  -  320 

Surgeon     ----'--.  200  -  -  lcx> 

Under- fut^on      -      -    -      -  I20  •  »  120 

Pupil  ia  furgcry      - to  -^  .  30  to  80 

Apothecary    ------  1 80  ••  180 

Pupil  in  Pharmacy    -    -    ^    .  80  -  -  80 

+  Having  once  appealed  to  the  favoutablc  tcftimony  of  the 
philanthropic  Mn  John  Hpwafd,  impartiality  rcquirct  that  we 

ihouU 
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A  third  clafs  of  public  medical  inftitutions  conliAs 
of  thofe  which  caniiot  properly  be  inlerted  under 

th« 


(hould  not  attempt  to  conceal  hia  lefs  flattering  judgment  or  hh 
cenfure.  His  account  of  the  land  and  fea-hofpitals  od  the  wholt 
is  favourable  enough  ;•  but  in  the  ellabliflimeiit  of  the  marine 
hofpital  at  Crooftadt  he  finds  much  to  blame.  And  ftill  more  fe- 
Ycre  is  his  judgment  on  the  field-hofpitals  in  the  interior  of  the 
empire*  it  appears,  however,  after  the  mod  careful  inquiries 
of  upright  and  fkilful  army  phyficians,  that  our  worthy  coun- 
tryman, being  totally  unacquainted  with  the  form  of  govern-  - 
ment«  the  manners  and  the  language  of  the  ruffian  nation,  and 
beguiled  by  his  enthufiafiic  humanity,  was  at  times  prompted  to 
draw  hafty  condvfions.  The  hariheft  cenfures  which  Mr.  Ho- 
ward pafFes  on  the  ruffian  field-hofpttab  relate  principally  to  the 
following  particulars ;  I.  Defe6lof  cleanlinefs.  This  indeed  is 
not  to  be  vindicated  j  yet  the  ideas  of  cleanlinefs  in  an  Englifl). 
man  and  a  RafGan  are  fo  \ery  diiferent,  that  things  which 
might  appear  extremely  ilrikiug  to  Mr.  Howard,  with  the  iatttt* 
would  excite  no  fenfation  whatever.  Mr.  Howaid*  however^ 
praifes  the  contrary  on  many  occafions.  2.  ConBned  air.  To 
live  in  rooms  clofe  ftiut  up,  as  Mr.  Howard  himfelf  remarks,  is  the 
cuftom  of  the  country.  Several  hofpitais  are  provided  with  ven- 
tilators, but  the  patients  themfelves  requeft  that  no  ufe  way  be 
made  of  them.  3.  Bad  nouriihment.  Here  we  fliould  have  re- 
gard to  cuftom.  When  Mr.  Howard  finds  the  quas  four,  and 
finds  faidt  with  it  for  being  fo»  he  ihews  himfeif  utterly  unac- 
quainted with  this  beverage,  as  well  as  with  the  (bitin.  The 
quas  fhould  be  four ;  and  this  wholefome  antifcorbutic  national 
drink  is  only  then  fpoilt  or  badly  prepared  when  it  has  no  acid. 
That  Mr.  Howard  (hould  find  the  nutritious,  but  coarfe  and 
black  bread,  bad,  is  very  conceivable  to  an  Englifhman,  who  19 
only  accullomed  to  white  bread;  but  the  Ruffian  finds  himfdf 
very  bealthy  with  it,  and  defires  no  better.  4*  Want  of  good 
VOL.  I.  ?  p  nurfing, 
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the  former  heads,  and  the  fubfiftence  whereof  U  for 
the  moft  part  entirely  independent  on  the  foregoing 
eftablifhments.  To  thcfe  principally  belong  the 
houfcs  for  lying-in  women,  foundling  hofpitals,  and 
tbofe  for  the  finall-pox^  as  likewife  the  peft  houfes. 
A  particular  account  of  all  thefe  will  certainly  not  be 
required  in  a  work  of  this  nature.;  but  it  would  be 
an  unpardonable  omifiion  to  pafs  them  over  in  total 
filence.  Some  fpecimens  of  the  moft  remarkable  of 
each  kind  will  fufficiently  anfwer  our  purpofe,  by 
enabling  the  reader  to  form  a  judgment  of  them 
all. 

Even  fhould  the  important  quedion :  Whether 
Foundling-hospitals  deftroy  or  preferve  more 
human  lives  ?  be  not  at  prefent  generally  determin- 
ed^  but  found  extremely  problematical  from  more 
recent  obfervations  and  enumerations  ;  yet  it  feems 
to  be  agreed  on,  that  the  great  inftitutes  of  this 
kind  in  the  two  chief  cities  of  the  ruflian  empire 
have  doubtlefs  hitherto  been  highly  beneficial  to  it. 
I'he  difcoveries  which  gave  occafion  to  the  eredion 
of  that  in  Mofco,  leave  no  doubt,  that  of  all  the 
children  hitherto  brought  up  in  it,  not  the  hundredth 


nnrfing,  and  particularly  of  female  attcDdance.  The  matter  of 
this  reproach  would  certainly  not  be  juftifiablcy  efpecially  if  ft 
were  true  what  Mr.  'Howard  affirms  of  the  hofpital  at  Khcrfon, 
that  the  nurfes  who  wait  on  the  patients  are  people  who  have  been 
turned  out  of  the  regimentt  on  account  of  their  Aupidity  and 
drunkeaacft. 

part 
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port  Wduld  have  been  aliVe  but  for  that  inltittiiion  i 
and  that  confequentlyj  even  in  times  of  the  greateft 
mortality,  it  preferves  to  the  ftate  a  Very  confiderabU 
number  of  young  citizens.    But  how  much  more 
profitable  it  mud  be  when  we  coafider  it  on  thd 
moral  fide^  and  think  of  the  fecret  crimes  that  this 
inftitute  has  prevented^  which  fince  the  foundatibh 
of  it  have  been  almdft  entirely  unknown,     Th4 
foundling-hofpitals  in  Ruffia  preferve  not  merely 
human  beings  to  the  ftate ;  they  deliver  to  it  citizens^ 
free,   induftrious  burghers,   enddwed  i^th   ufeful 
knowledge  aild  abilities.     For  thefe  and  many  other 
reafons^  there  dan  no  longer  be  any  queflion  con- 
cerning their  abfolute  utility  i  the  only  obje£l  of 
inquiry  therefore  is,  whether  or  not  they  have  pro- 
duced proportionately  as  many  good  e£Fe£ts,  as  might 
reafonably  be  expefted    from    the  extraordinary 
ineans  with  which  the  emprefs  Catharine,  and  the 
unexampled  co-operation  of  a  large  and  wealthy 
public,  hdve  fupplied  them. 

th  order  to  put  the  reader  in  a  condition  to  anfwer 
this  queftion  himfelf,  we  fhould  be  glad,  if  we  had 
room,  to  lay  before  him  afull  account  of  thisinftitute, 
the  principal  objefk  of  it  being  more  the  cultivation 
than  the  mere  prefervation  of  the  citizen  .*  j  but  at 
prefent  we  mud  confine  ourfelves  folely  to  the  latter 

^  That  this  was  really  the  mairi*3efiga  in  the  foundation  of* 
thefe  inftitutes  ig  manifeft.  from  their  V^ty  dcnominati^h/  'For, 
•  in  piiblici  paper!  and  rec^ords,  they  are  hevtr  aallcd  fov^in;^* 
.  hofpitals,  but  always  education-houfee.  N 

p  p  a  part 
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fV%  Qi  this  great  and  comprehenftve  plan,  namdj^ 
tl^c  prerervation  of  the  firft  phyfic^  es^ifteaoet  tiU 
the  age  wheq  educatipn  properly  begins. 

The  education-hottfe  at  Mofcq  wa&  founded  in 
ib/9  year  17639  and  flands  on  the  bank  of  tbe 
^oflpfii  in  one  of  the  befl:  quarters  of  that  capital. 
Th^  m^ny  and  fp^c^ous  builduigs  of  vhi^h  if  cont 
)(l|t$,  and  the  foiindation  whereof  cod  nearly  aa 
m^c][^  as  the  fuperftrufture  itfelf,  are^  as  well  ua 
regard  to  magnitude  as  to  ms^Rificence,  unequalled 
m  Europe  for  a  fimilar  dedination.  The  whole 
foraging  a  perfed  quadrangle  pf  five  florieSj  tbe 
b^ement  is  devoted  to  the  purpofes  of  oeconprny^ 
the  next  three  floors  are  iahabited  by  the  children^ 
^nd  the  uppexraoft  coixtavis  the  wards  for  the  fick* 
In  the  middle  of  this  quadrangle  (lands  tb^  maga- 
zine. The  porter  lives  in  a  lodge  at  the  entrance 
of  one  of  the  courts  before  the  faid  quadrangle^ 
v{Kere  li^ewife  the  baptiflery  Is  builtj  ^nd  where 
the  children  mud  be  delivered  who.  are  broi^ht 
after  the  gates  are  (hut,  which  is  always  done  at 
nine  o'clock  in  th^  evening.  Oyer  ^ainft  t^e 
porter's-lodge  are  the  lying-in  apartments  or 
accoucheur-hofpital,  very  commodioufly  fitted  up. 
*In  what  is  called  the  corps-dej-Iogis,  but  which  is 
•not  yet  entirely  finifhed,  ftanding  m  the  foremen- 
"-fioned  court  and  connefted  with  the  fquarc,  is  the 
church,  one  of.  the kaLndipm^il  in  Mofco.  —  Belides 
the  n^u.niei?ous  buildings  belonging  to  the  educatioa- 
liQi^.wichiA  Us  waUs  which  are  about  four  verfb 
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id  compaTs,  it  lias  virithoUt  the  city  ah  estcelleht  firm, 
ott  ^hich  are  kept  upwards  t)f  eighty  cowS  of  the 
breed  of  Holland  and  Kholmogor,  the  milk  of  which 
h  entirely  uftd  for  the  firfi:  nburiflittieat  bf  th^  chii- 

df  the  dlreaibfi  and  the  officers  tfebttging  to  this 
gtand  inftitute,  we  fliafl  mention  only  thofc  who 
ire  entrtifted  with  the  cairc  of  health.    Thcfe  ar^: 
at  do&of,  three  fdrg^otii,  ati  aMatit.fur^ni  iti 
an  affytttHtea^y.  who  aiH,  ihfe  doftcrf'  excepted,  five  m 
or  near  the  houfc.     The  pfiyficJan's  duty  ii  to  fte 
to  ivefy  thing  in  general  that  t^likei  to  healthy  io 
prefcfibc  the  neceflary  mediciricsf  fdf  tfce  hbrjiitaV 
to  infttja  the  lYrfdwtires,  and  tb  Iwid  bi^  aflSflaifci^ 
in  difficult  births.     The  furgeons  duft  inlfpeft  ikii 
children  who  are  brought  into  the  educaltion-h^tife,' 
fend  the  healthy  to  the  rooms  d^\^oted  to  (h^  chiP 
dren^  and  the  fitk  or  fufpedid'  inX6  fitti  hbfpifa^ 
#bere  they  mcrfl  be  alternately  pr^fett.  •  l^life  nkftfu 
vfiftij  whby  prev46ufly  to  ^^Hi  zAU^iM  a/e  exiJ 
mined  by  thtft  phyficialft,  cahhot  hi  ibfelH  fSfoni  flM? 
koirfd  i}|^hho\»!  tegfrefirft  obtained  fr6m  iSi€  (lipeiiA'^ 
rtndanf,  arid  adcbMittg  to  tMf  iiifeuafott,  ^^e 
flie  care  of  flie  lyftig-m  wbnWn*  and  tfi6  iiefw*bbrrf 
children.     For  the  infants,  nurfes,  wet  and  dry,  a?^ 
provided  *,    and  every  age  of  the  boy's  as  \^^ll'  as 
girts  has  its  partkiitar  guardians  of  both  ftx:es«      ^ 

«  Heym'»  topographidil  Encyclopedia  of  iHc  ruffian  empire, 
4ft*  Mc^va,  p.  500. 
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The  foundling-hofpital  receives  children  at  all 
l)ours  of  thp  day  or  night,  without  any  queftion 
being  put  to  the  bringer^  except  whether  the  child 
hs^  been  baptizedj  and  whether  it  hs^s  a  name« 
Children  may  alfo  be  carried  to  the  pariih  prieilsj  or 
tp  the  n^onafteri^  and  poor«>houfe$  of  th^  city^  who 
imrnediately  fend  them  away  to  the  foundling-hofpl^ 
tjil,  where  the  4eHverer  repeives  two  rubles  for  each 
child-  The  carriers  of  fuch  children  are  by  day  and 
Ijy  night  un4er  fhe  fpecial  protedioii  of  the  police* 
At  the  reception  of  every  child^  the  day,  the  time, 
and  the  fpx.  ^re  not^ d  in  a  book»  with  all  that  the 
btinger  declarer  of  the  circumftances  of  the  child, 
the  clothes  and  other  article^  be  brings  with  it,  and 
the  birth-marks  and  tokens  obferved  upon  it^ 
Il/^reupon  the.baptifoi  enfues,  if  not  already  adminif- 
terc4  ;  th$  n^me  is. entered  in  the  book,  and  a  little 
crucifu:  if  hux^  round  its  neck  with  the  number 
•under  which,  it  U  rjegiftered,  It  is  now  examined 
^y  the  fyrgeon,  and  brought  to  the  childrens^ 
ropn^s,  where  it  receives  new  linen  and  necefiary 
clothes  from  the  magazine ;  meanwhile  the  articles 
gf  drefs  brought  with  it,  if  they  be  not  too  mifer- 
^le,  are  d^olic^d,  in  a  magaziqe  apart,  there  tq 
fe?  kept. 

The  children  are  either  fuckled  by  ftroog  and 
liealtby  nurfcSp  each  of  whom  can  nourifli  twp 
J)abes,  or  delivered  to  dry-nurfcs  who  bring  them 
pp  with  pther  food*  The  phyfical  education  alone 
continues  two  years,  when  they  come  into  the  great 

roon;^. 
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Tootns.  Till  the  fixth  year  boys  and  girls  remain 
together^  and.  during  this  period  are  habituated  to 
eafy  employments.  With  the  feveiith  begins  the 
moral  and  civil  education  ;  thenceforward  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  phyfical  eisaftence  is  a  fubordinate 
object,  and  this  is  therefore  the  term  we  prefcribed 
to  ourfelves  for  quitting  for  the  prefent  this  infti* 
tution  *. 

On  the  manner  in  which  this  beneficial  plan  is 
executed   we  will   hear  at  leaft  one  witnefs,  by 
citing  the  judgment  of  a  fagacious  and  attentive 
obferver,  who,  being  an  Englifliman  and  a  traveller, 
could  probably  have  no  intereft  in  diffembling  the 
truth.     "  The  rooms  of  the  foundling  hofpital/' 
fays  Mr.  Coxe  f,  **  are  lofty  and  large ;  the  dor- 
^  mitories,   which   are  feparate  from   the  work- 
**  rooms,    are  very  airy,  and    the  beds  are  not 
^*  crowded :    each  foundling,    even  each  infant, 
"  has  a  feparate  bed ;  the  bedfteads  are  of  iron  ; 
**  the  flieets  are  changed  every  week,  and   the 
**  linen    three    times    a   week.      In   going  over 
."  the    rooms    I    was    particularly'  ftruck     with 
*^  their  neatnefs ;  even  the  nurferies  were  uncom^ 
<^  monly    clean,  and  without    any  unwholefome 
<'  fmells.     No  cradles   are  allowed,  and  rocking 
*«  is  particularly  forbidden.     The  infants  are  not 

*  General  plan  of  the  fonndlmg-houfe  at   Mofco,    iq  the 
K^euverandcrtcn  Rufsland,  toI.  ii.  40 --47. 

f  Travels  through  Poland,   Ruflla,   Sweden,  and  Denmark^ 
VaI.  ii.  p.  63.  8vo.  edit. 

•    *  j>  p  4  «f  fwaddlcd 
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^  iwaddled  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  country, 
<<  butloofely  dreffed. — I  cottld  be  no  judge  merely 
M  in  vifidng  thehofpital,  whether  thechiidic&  were 
*(  well  inftruded  a»d  the  regulittons  well  obferved : 
*^  but  I  wai  perfedly  convinced  from  tbeir  bcba* 
"  viour,  that. they  were  in  general  happy  and  con* 
^<  te<it^di  2^d  could  percme  from  their  looks  that 
"  they  were  remarkably  healthy.  This  latter  cir- 
^^  cumftance  muft  be  owing  to  the  uncommon  care 
^'  which  h  paid  to  cleanlinefs,  both  in  their  perlbns 
**  and  rooms. 

*^  In  another  vifit  which  I  paid  to  this  hofpital, 
^'  I  faw  the  foundlings  at  dinner :  the  girls  and 
boys  dine  feparately.  The  dining-rooms,  which 
are  upon  the  groundwfioor,  are  large  and  vanU 
'^  ted,  and  didind  from  their  work-rooms«  The 
'^  firll  clafs  fit  at  tables  the  rcit  ftand:  the  little 
*<  children  are  attended  by  iervants ;  but  tbofe  of 
^^  the  firfl;  and  fecond  clafs  alternately  wait  on  each 
^'  other.  The  dinner  coafifkd  of  beef  and  mutton 
^^  boiled  in  broth,  with  rice;  I  tafted  bothj  and 
•*  they  were  remarkably  good :  the  bread  was  very 
•*  fweet,  and  was  baked  in  the  houfe,  chiefly  by  the 
^^  foundlings.  Each  foundling  has  a  napkin,  pew- 
'^  tcr*plate,  a  knife,  fork,  and  fpoon :  the  napkin 
**  and  table-cloth  are  clean  three  times  in  the  week* 
'*  They  rife  at  fix,  dine  at  eleren,  and  fup  at  fix. 
^'  The  little  children  have  bread  at  feven  and  at  four. 
*'  When  they  are  not  employed  in  their  neceflary 
<«  occupations  the  utmoft  freedom  is  allowed,  and 
^  they  arc  encouraged  to  be  as  much  ip  the  air  as 

.  .  *'  poifible: 
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«<  poffible.  The  whole  waa  a  lovdy  fight }  and  the 
«<  countenances  of  the  children  exprefled  the  utmoft 
<^  content  and  hajq)inefs.'' 

The  confeffisdly  found  principles  on  which  the 
fffttm  of  phyfical  education  is  built ;  the  great 
mean»  of  relief  which  this  eftabliihment  has  at  its 
difpcfal ;  the  good  management  of  it  hkbetto  by 
diftinguiflied  patriots  >  the  care»  atteadancey  and 
cleanlinefs,  which,  from  the  teftimony  of  atl  im« 
partial  obfervers,  prevail  there ;  •-*-  aU  thefe  circum* 
fiances  confpire  in  enabling  us  to  oonclude  with  tho 
higheil  degree  of  probability,  that  this  beneficial 
inAitution.  does  not  fifill  Ibort  of  its  primary  and 
proximate  aim:  botcertaia  data  on  this  fubje& 
have  not  as  yet  cosne  to  the  knowledge  of  the  pub- 
lic. It  would  be  of  great  fervice  to  the  world,  and 
at  the  fame  time  redound  to  the  honour  of  this  in- 
ftitution,  if  aeceflary  ftacemeots  were  given  of  the 
numbers  received  every  year,  and  the  other  concerna 
of  the  houfe.  —  AU  that  we  know  at  prefimt  of  it  is^ 
that,  in  the  twenty  years  fince  its  opening  to  the 
end  of  the  year  1786,  including  thofe  born  in  the 
houfe,  it  had  admitted  yj'fiorj  children,  of  whom 
>o2Q  wereiiiMowr,  and  at  the  end  of  thelaft  mea« 
tioned  year  only  60  So  were  remaining*  If  Ifait. 
ftatemrat,  in  which  vft  folbw  a  very  anthenti^ 
writer  *,  be  fcn&\j  accurate,  the  lofs  which  thia 
inftitution  has  fuftained  muft  furely  be  very  confidit- 

*  Georgi,  befchreib,  von  St.  Pcterib.  vol.  i.  p.  255. 

able  J 
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able  ;  but  probably  only  a  fmall  part  of  it  would* 
fall  upon  the  foundling-hofpital,  if  we  knew  pre- 
cifely  the  number  of  thofe  who  died  immediately  after 
their  reception/or  brought  in  with  them  the  germ  of 
diffolution.  We  fhall  not  be  in  a  condition  to  af-s 
certain  the  real  mortality  of  the  houfe,  till  we  are 
informed  by  juft  eftimates  how  many  of  the  chil- 
dren brought  were  declared  after  examination  to  be 
perfe&ly  found ;  the  remainder  which  mud  be  de* 
livered  into  the  hbfpital  immediately  after  baptifm^ 
confifts  of  certain  vifUms  to  death  ;  and  none  would 
be  fo  unreafonable  as  to  lay  their  lofs  to  the  ac- 
count of  a  philanthropical  inftitution,  which  en- 
riches the  country  from  year  to  year  with  an  ever- 
increaling  number  of  healthy^  adlive,  and  induf- 
trious  burghers. 

The  foundling-hofpital  at  Sr«  Peterfburg,  which 
is,  properly  fpeaking,  only  a  diirifion  of  that  at 
Mofco,  was  founded  in  the  year  17709  and  in  1784 
was  endowed  by  imperial  munificence  with  a  fump- 
tuous  edifice.  The  eftablifliment  is  e2(a£Uy  like 
diat  of  Mofbo  ^  the  number  of  foundlings  there  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1788  amounted  to  .3Q0.  Here 
alfo  the  fame  unfortunate  circumftance  happens, 
ihzt  a  great  proportion  of  the  cbildreu  are  brought 
^ther  fick^  and  many  even  without  a  fp^rk  of  lifn 
xemaining.  —  Befides  thefe  two  great  inftitutipns^ 
oiji^rs  are  erected  on  the  model  of  them  in  fj^veral 
towns  of  the  empire,  as  at  Tula,  Kaluga,  Yaroilaf, 
Kalian,  &c. 

la 
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In  order  to  render  the  foundling-hofpitals  of  ftlll 
greater  benefit,  Lyinq-in  houses  are  annexed  to 
them,  in  which  all  pregnant  women  without  diC* 
tin£tion,  on  merely  announcing  themfelves^  are  im- 
mediately admitted  by  the  porter ;  and,  without 
putting  to  them  a  queflion  of  any  kind,  are  in^ 
(lantly,  whether  it  be  day  or  nighty  condu£ted  to 
the  midwifery  rooms.  To  fpare  thofe  who  enter ' 
the  coiifuiion  they  would  feel  at  being  known, 
it  is  not  only  ftridly  forbidden  to  difcovcr  any  cu- 
ri^fity  about  them,  but  it  is  at  their  option  to 
keep  their  face  covered  during  the  whole  time  of 
their  (lay.  The  lyipg-in  houfe  is  provided  with  all 
the  requi^te  perfons  and  inflruments ;  on  urgent 
occalions  thje  midwives  are  aflifled  by  the  phy- 
fician,  who  in  cafes  of  neceffity  muft  perform  the 
operation  himfelf.  As  the  hour  of  delivery  can 
fcarcely  be  accurately  afccrtained,  women  are  per- 
mitted to  be  in  the  hofpital  a  week  before  and  two 
isreeks  after  lying-in,  to  which  regulation^  however^ 
in  extraordinary  cafes,  e:i^ceptions  are  made,  Dur- 
pg  this  time  the  patients  enjoy  all  the  needful  at- 
tendance and  nurfmg.  —  At  the  foundlingi^bofpital 
of  St.  Peteriburg  a  proper  perfon  is  appointed  as 
teacher  of  the  art  of  midwifery,  for  forming  exr 
pert  pra&itioners  as  well  for  th?  houfe  as  for  the 
public  in  general. 

The  fchool  of  medicine  and  furgery  at  St.  Peterfr 
))urg  h^s  alfo  a  fmall  lying-in  houfe,  capable  of  ad- 

mitting 
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mitting  eight  Of  ten  females  at  once,  ill  the  peculiar 
defign  of  affording  pradicai  itiformatioti  to  the  pu- 
pils of  this  inftitution  as  for  the  fake  of  fortning 
(kilful  accoucheurs.  Here,  likewife^  the  greateft 
fccrecy  is  obferved  ;  when  recovered  th6  pziklix^ 
are  difcbargcd  without  fee  or  reward,  and  they  are 
at  liberty  either  to  take  their  children  with  them  or 
tole^ve  them  for  the  foundling-hofpJtali 

Next  to  thefc  inftttutfons  none  dfefefrve  our  atten- 
tron  more  thati  the  Small-vox  iiosI'itals,  erefted 
iri  Ae*  vi^of  extending  the  praflice  of  inocuhrtioft. 
Rulti3,  In  the  eighteenth  century,  appears  to  have 
tfie  advantage  oref  rnoft  ofher  countries  in  Europe, 
that  eftiBUlhm^nK  of  general  utility  me^t  here  pro- 
pdrdoti^telf  wJth  fewer  difficulties,  are  encouraged 
with  ht  gfefatei*  munrficetic^  from  the  throne,  and 
more?  quickly  attain  t6  a  generaily  diffufed  opera- 
tion, Aremarkabfe  inftancc  of  this  is  feen  in  the 
hifllory  of  inocufation  ;  a  benefit  which  Ruffia  owes 
to  the  eYlUjgftf^nerf  admlniftrafion,  and  to  the  perfo- 
nal  example  of  Catharine  11.  anti  her  imperial  fon, 

Long  ere  lady  Mary  Worrley  Montague  in  1 72 1 
brought  the  art  of  inocuhiion'  from  Conftantinople 
to  Bngland,  this  ittode  of  prefei*vitit)il  was  knowA 
to  the  orientaF  nations.  From  England  the  praOiice 
was  Ipread  into  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  but 
with  very  tardy  progrefs  j  as  in  mod  of  thefe 
countries  not  only  the  clergy  but  ^veii  phyficians 
ftck)d  up  ki  oppofition  to  ir,  and  aded  o»  the  prejo- 
dieea  of  the  people,  always  of  themfelves  difpofed 

to 
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tcx  ttCiH  any  innovation*  Four-and  thirty  yeara 
lifter  the  ifitrpduf^ion  of  this  h^ppy  ^ifcovery  only 
tvo  hundred  thoufand  were  reckoned  to  have  be^ii 
inoculated  j  and>  during  that  fpace,  the  public  con« 
fidence  in  it  had  fo  much  abated,  that  for  fifteen 
years  it  was  almqft  entirely  neglefted.  —  Qf  all  the 
provinces  of  the  ruflian  empire  Livonia  was  the  firlt 
that  employed  this  prefervative^  A  phyficiaa  in  the 
circle  of  Dorpat  *  made  it  here  firft  known  in  the 
year  17 $5,  and  praftifed  it  with  fo  much  fuccefa  in 
the  country  roMfid  hun,  that  within  right  y^^s  he 
had  inoculated  1023  childreA,  of  whom  only  ouq 
died.  In  St.  Peterlburg  the  firft  public  experiaieut 
was  made  in  September  1768  on  ten  children, 
though  fmce  1758  fevcral  trials  had  been  hazarded 
by  fome  pixyficians  of  the  place,  but  without  at* 
tra£ting  pbfervation.  In  the  fame  yea,r  Caiharia^ 
IL  fet  a  glorioui  apd  affeding  example  to  her  peo- 
ple^  ,by  fuboutting  herfelf^  together  with  her  only 
fon  Paql  Petrovitcb)  then  fourteen  years  old,  tp 
intpculatton.  Th^  operation  was  performed  by  our 
cqu^trynvm  %.  Dimfdale  f ,  then  ab-eady  famoui 
by  his  fucce&ful  praftice  of  the  art,  whp,^  ia  c.Qj^p- 

*  The  name  of  iVm  pcrfon,  who  rendered  fuch  fenricc  to  his 
country^  ought  not  to  bo  paffed  over  in  filence ;  it  was  Schuliftu»> 
who  had  already  gained  great  reputation  in  thofe  parta  by  hi« 
fucccfsful  treatntent  of  the  natural  fmall-pox.  Sec  concerning 
htm,  Gadcbufch  Livonian  Blbliotheca,  ar/.  Schulinus,  vol.  i. 
'{).  120. 

t  See  Life  af  Catharine  XL  vol.  1.  p.  469. 
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quence  of  the  profperous  termination  of  itj  was  lit^ 
warded  in  a  truly  imperial  manner  with  riches  and 
honours.  In  order  to  perpetuate  the  memorial  of 
this  event,  fo  important  to  the  whole  nation,  an  an- 
jiiverfary  thankfgiving  was  appointed  to  be  kept< 
The  great  nobles  of  the  empire,  the  inhabitants  o( 
the  refidence,  all  ranks  and  clafTes  of  people,  fcem<^ 
ed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  following  fo  illuftrious 
an  example.  Not  a  fingle  phyfician,  not  one  ec- 
defiaftic  made  any  public  oppofition  to  inoculation  * 
almoft  all  of  the  former  adopted  it  in  their  pradice, 
and  feveral  among  the  latter  recommended  it  evexi 
from  the  pulpit,  to  which  the  church  fervice  of  the 
anniverfary  prefented  a  fair  opportunity.  To  this 
is  even  owing  the  valuable  feries  of  difcourfes  which 
we  have  before  made  ufe  of,  and  from  which  the 
prefent  accounts  are  principally  extraded  *. 

For  the  more  aftive  and  rapid  promotion  of  the 
pradioe  among  the  poorer  claifes  of  people,  a  pub* 
liq  inftitution  for  inoculating  was  ereded  in  the  year 
1 768  at  the  imperial  expence  in  one  of  the  out-parts 
of  the  refidence,  ndw  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Small-pox  hofpital,  and  where  every  month  a  cer- 
tain number  of  children  are  inoculated  and  nurfed 
for  two  weeks  till  their  complete  recovery^    M 

*  Sermons  ty  J.  C.  Grot,  on  inoculation  of  the  fmall-paKy 
With  particulars  relating  to  the  hillory  of  it  in  Ruflia,  and  an  ap- 
pendix on  the  mortality  of  the  fmall-pox  in  Peterfburg,  as  a  help 
to  the  examination  of  the  qjuefllon  coDCcrning  their  barmlcfrae& 
in  Rufiia. 

firft 
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firft  money  was  given  to  parents  who  brought  their 
children  hither ;  but  the  numerous  inflances  of  the 
fuccefs  of  the  artiificial  infedion  foon  rendered  this 
encouragement  unneccffary,  -^  Since  the  year  1783, 
the  fmalt-poxhofpital  has  been  under  the  infpe&ion 
of  the  college  of  general  provifion.  It  at  prefent 
admits  twice  a  year>  in  fpririg  and  autumn^  free  of 
all  expence^  all  children  that  are  brought,  and  has 
a  phyiician  and  a  furgeon  to  attend  them.  The  ex- 
pences  of  this  inftitution  amount  annually  to  fix 
thoufand  rubles. 

Shortly  after  the  ereftion  of  this  hofpital,  inocu- 
lation was  alfo  introduced  into  all  the  great  imperial 
feminaries  of  education.  From  St.  Peteriburg  it 
gradually  fpread  into  the  interior  of  the  emfure.  So 
early  as  the  year  1 768,  baron  von  Afch  introduced 
it  into  Kief.  In  the  year  1772  the  practice  of  ino- 
culation entered  Siberia ;  the  emprefs  even  confti- 
tuted  in  Irkutlk  a  public  inftitution  for  that  purpofe. 
In  this,  within  the  firft  three  years,  not  only  of  the 
Ruffians,  but  likewife  of  the  nomadic  tribes  of  thofe 
parts,  6768  perfons  of  both  fexes  were  inoculated. 
In  a  period  of  five  years  the  number  of  them  Amount- 
ed to  15,580.  In  Kazan,  likewife,  a  public  inocu- 
lation hofpital  was  founded  by  the  governor  of  the 
place. 

Thefe  in(litution8  have  fince  fo  greatly  increafed 
that  we  are  not  in  a  capacity  to  give  a  complete  lift 
q£  them.    Not  only  moft  of  the  great  tovms,  but 
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even  many  villages  and  noblemen's  eftates  are  at 
prefenc  provided  with  thefe  holpitals.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  prejudices  againfl  inoculation  are  ib  totally 
vaniihedy  and  the  conviction  of  its  utility  become 
fo  general,  that  there  are  but  few  parents,  at  leaft 
in  the  upper  ranks,  who  omit  to  endeavour  at  en* 
furing  their  children  in  their  earlieft  infancy,  by 
this  eafy  operation,  fropi  the  danger  attending  the 
natural  infe£tion.  In  feveral  diftri&s  the  country 
people,  who  can  feldom  rely  on  having  the  aid  of  a 
phyfician,  have  been  taught  to  inoculate  themfelves, 
and  they  pradice  this  method  with  the  happieft  ef- 
fei£t$4  In  Livonia,  ever  fmce  1769,  pallor  Eifea 
has  acquired  great  merit  by  not  only  inoculating, 
but  by  inducing  the  boors,  and  efpeciaUy  the 
mothers,  to  employ  that  method  under  his  direc- 
tion. In  the  government  of  Irkutfk,  M.  Schillbg, 
the  ftaff-furgeon  of  the  place,  ftiU  employs  htmfelf 
"  in  teaching  the  nomadic  people,  at  their  own  re- 
queft,  the  art  of  inoculation.  From  May  to  Au* 
guft  1791*  l^e  inoculated  there  in  the  circle  of 
Barguzinlk  five  hundred  and  fixty-five  Bursts,  thir- 
ty^'five  Tungufes  of  the  fteppes,  and  twenty  rein- 
deer-Tungufes,  altogether,  therefore,  fix  hundred 
and  twenty  perfons  of  both  feces,  of  whom  onlf 
fix  died  *• 

*  According  to  a  Report  nsdo  to  the  medicail  college,  Octo- 
ber 1791. 

« 
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tn  order  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  efFefts  that 
have  arifen  from  thefe  fmall-pox  inditutions  fmce 
their  introduction  into  the  ruilian  empire,  it  will 
hot  be  uninterefting  to  read  the  following  refult  of 
the  peterfturg  fmall-pox  hofpital,  drawn  up  by  the 
academician  Kraft,  and  incorporated  in  his  third 
memoir  on  the  lifts  of  births  and  deaths  publifhcd 
at  St.  Petferfburg  ♦. 

In  the  eleven  years  from  1780  to  1796  there  were 
inoculated  in  this  inftitution  1570  children,  860 
males,  and  7 id  females,  of  whom  four  died.  Thi^ 
()roporri6n  is  as  twenty-five  to  fen  thouTand  ;  or,  of 
a  thourand  inoculated  children,  there  die  not  quitd 
three;  On  dn  Average  it  may  be  admitted  that  in 
Peterfburg  of  ten  thoufand  children  attacked  by  the 
natural  fmall-pox  14128  die;  confequently,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  mortality  of  the  nitiiral  fmall-pox  to 
the  mortality  of  the  inoculated  is  as  one  thoufand 
four  hundred  and  twenty- eight  to  t\Venty-five,  or  as 
fifty  feven  to  one. 

The  number  of  children  inoculated  in  this  inftitu* 
tion,  on  an  average  of  eleven  years,  amounts  an-i 
nually  to  one  hundred  and  forty-three.  Now  Pe- 
terfburg  in  the  fame  period  haS  yearly  6049  births^ 
and  confequently  only  the  forty-fecotid  child  of  all 
the  births  has  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  this  inftitutiooi 
-^It  is  here  to  be  remarked,  that  parents  in  eaf^ 
circumftances  have  their  children  inoculated  at  home^ 

^  Novaafia  acad.  fcieot.  P^tropol.  torn.  vWu  p^  253. 
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and  therefore  the  univerlality  of  this  praiftice  can* 
not  be  judged  of  by  the  above  proportion.  —  The 
age  of  the  inoculated  children  was  never  under 
three  and  a  half,  and  iifually  from  three  to  tea 
years.  Nine  perfons,  however,  were  inoculated 
at  the  age  of  fixteen,  two  of  twenty-five^  and  one 
of  forty-fix. 

It  would  be  found  very  inftrucUve  if  we  were 
enabled  to  compare  thefe  ftatements  with  tbofe  of 
the  fmall-pox  hofpitals  in  other  towns  of  Ruilia. 
In  that  of  Irkutfk,  for  example,  in  five  years,  from 
1773  to  1776  and  in  the  year  1779,  in  all  6009 
perfons  were  inoculated,  of  whom  forty-three  died. 
Of  ten  thoufand  inoculated  here  then  feventy  one 
were  loft,  or  out  of  a  thoufand  feven,  as  the  mor- 
tality of  the  peteriburg  fmall-pox  holpital  amounts 
only  to  three  out  of  a  thoufand.  The  mortality  of 
the  natural  fmall-pox  is  known  to  be  greater  among 
the  nomadic  nations ;  and,  befides,  thofe  inocu- 
lated at  Irkutfk  were  probably  for  the  molt  part 
grown  perfons. 

We  cannot  clofe  this  head  without  mentioning 
the  inftitutions  againft  the  moft  dreadful  and  de- 
JTrufilve  of  all  difeafes ;  againft  ^  difeafe  which 
though  it  appear  but  feldom  in  the  civilized  coim- 
tries  of  our  quarter  of  the  world,  yet  by  the  devaf- 
tation  it  makes,  where  it  has  once  ftruck  its  root, 
whole  generations  are  ilain,  and  whole  regions  laid 
wafte.  Ruffia  too  has  experienced  this  great  public 
calamity,  and  has  learnt  to  know  the  effe&s  of  the 
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i»L AGUE  from  the  defolatioa  it  has  bccafioned :  from 
ker  (itiiation,  her  cominerce,   her  borderers,  and 
her  wars,  ihe  is  more  expofed  to  this  horrible  conta- 
gion than  other  countries:  it  becomes  naturally^ 
therefore,  one  of  the  moft  important  concerns  of 
gOYcmment  to  obflruft  the  communication  of  the 
infection  by  preventive  infiitutions,  and  to  eollefl 
practical  rules  which,  in  the  lamentable  cafe  of  its 
raging,    may  mitigate  the  general  diftrefs.      The 
point  of  time  fince  which  this  matter   has  become 
an  important  obje£l  of  flate  policy  is  too  near  the 
prefent  to  allow  us  to  forget  it ;    and  thanks  to  the 
regulations!  of  Catharine  II.  and  to  the  enlightened 
age  in  which  we  live,  that  this  dreadful  cataftrophe 
at  lead  did  not  pafs  by  without  benefit  for  futurity! 
From  more  antient  accounts  w6  learn  that  Mofco 
had  the  misfortune  in  the  1 7  th  century  to  be  ravaged 
by  the  plague  :  in  the  year  1654  it  raged  for  three 
months,  (July  till  September,)  and  did  not  entirely 
ceafe  till  between  the  12th  and  25th  of  December* 
In  the  two  fucceeding  years  it  broke  out  in  fome  of 
the  fouthem  diftrids,  but  never  came  to  Novgorod. 
It  therefore  at  that  time  tdok  nearly  the  fame  route 
as  it  was  found  to  do  in  the  eighteenth  century : 
but  as  nobody  then  thought  of  minuting  down  the 
circumftances  of  that  unhappy  event,  and  the  means 
of  prevention  that  were  then  had  recourfe  to,  the 
benefits  that  might  have  accrued  from  that  lamenta* 
ble  vifitation  were  loft  to  pofterity  -,    and  whett 
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Ruflta  a  hundred  and  fixteen  years  afterwards  wa$ 
afflicted  with  the  fame  fcourge^  ic  was  found  xiecef** 
fary  at  once  to  make  the  people  fenfible  of  the  bane- 
ful nature  of  the  difeafei  and  to  find  out  new  mea- 
fures  to  be  adopted  againft  it.  In  order  to  give  per- 
manency to  the  ufefulnefs  of  thefe  inftitutions*  the 
commiflioners,  confiding  of  the  officers  of  ftate 
and  phyficians  appointed  to  check  and  to  heal  the 
ravages  of  the  plague,  refolved  to  commit  to  the 
prefs  all  the  regulations  and  writings  that  came  out 
either  during  the  diflemper  or  after  it  had  ceafed, 
and  to  publifh  them  together  for  the  information  of 
future  times ;  and  it  is  from  this  inflrudive  collec- 
tion that  we  fhall  here  lay  down  fome  of  the  moft 
prominent  data  as  outlines  of  the  hiftory  of  that 
deplorable  event  *. 

The 

*  To  this  end  the  commiflioners  rcquefted  permiffion  of  the 
dirediiag  fenate,  and  cntrufled  the  publication  to  one  of  their 
members,  the  coUegc-counfellor  Athanafius  Schafonikj,  fupertor 
phyfician  of  the  army-hofpital.  The  work  bears  this  title: 
OpifTamc  moravoi  yafvui,  8lc.  that  is,  Account  of  the  plague 
which  raged  at  Mofcofrom  the  year  1770  to  1772,  with  a  fup- 
plement  of  all  the  regulations  that  were  ordered  to  be  obfenred 
for  the  extermination  of  it.  Printed  by  fovereign  command.  In 
the  year  1775»  in  Mofco,  at  the  imperial  univerfity ;  ^to.  pp. 
652.  without  dedication,  preface,  or  contents ;  with  two  copper 
plates,  it  contains,  befides  a  two-fold  defcription  of  the  plagile 
compofed  by  the  editor  himfelf,  1 2 1  additional  papers,  as,  the 
writings  of  the  commiflioners,  the  reft  of  their  adopted  reguU- 
rtions,  the  manlfefloes,  ukafes,  opinions  of  fcTcral  phyficians, 
and  many  other  pieces  relating  to  this  calamitous  event.  — -  On 
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'  The  plague  made  its  Hrft  appearance  during  the 
former  of  the  two  turkifh  wars  in  Valakhia,  and 
fpread  itfelf  thence,  through  Moldavia,  through 
Poland,  and  through  Little  RuiGa,  to  Siyefflc  and 
Bryanlk,  two  towns  not  far  from  the  borders  of  the 
Ukraine.  In  Kief  it  lafted  from  Auguft  1 770  to  the, 
February  following;  it  appeared,  indeed,  afrefli 
in  the  enfuing  fummcr,  but  was  prefently  checked. 
The  inllitutions  were  in  general  fo  efficacious  in  thefe 
parts,  that  only  in  Nefliin  a  fecond  rather  fevere  at- 
tack of  the  plague  was  felt  fropi  July  till  Novem- 
ber 1771. 

The  cafe,  however,  was  far  otherwife  at  Mofco. 
In  defiance  of  all  precautions  the  plague  reached 
the  capital,  where  it  was  firft  obferved,  though  but 
little,  in  November  1770,  to  be  in  fome  houfesi 
Bur,  on  its  breaking  out  on  the  1 7th  of  December 
in  the  general  army-hofpital,  and  the  head  phyfi- 
cian  of  it,  M.  Schafonfky,  had  informed  the  medU 
cal  college  of  it  on  the  2ad  of  December,  after  a 
confultation  of  eight  do£tors  had  made  a  declara- 
tion that  this  fickiiefs  was  really  the  plague,  that 
hofpital  was  fhut  up,  in  which,  of  twenty-feven 
patients,  only  five  recovered.  Not  till  after  a  qua- 
rantine of  fix  weeks  was  the  hofpital  opened  again^ 


account  of  the  great  extenfivenefs  of  the  original,  I  hzYc  ad* 
.  bcred  folely  to  the  accurate  abftra6l,  made  with  the  moft  fcrupu- 
I0U8  attention  and  great  fagacity  by  Mr.  Bachmeifter,  which  is 
to  befeen  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  RuiSan  bibliotheca,  p,  287. 
—  318. 
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add  the  bailding  in  which  the  plague  had  been  was 
burnt.  —  The  infe£lion,  according  to  evident  traces, 
had  been  broiTght  by  people  coming  frotp  parts 
that  were  the  theatre  of  War. 

In  March  1 77 1  >t  wAs  firft  known^  that  ever  fince 
tbe^eginning  of  the  year  an  unufually  great  mor^ 
tality  had  prevailed  among  the  work-people  of  the 
great  linen^manufadory.  By  infenfible  degrees 
this  uncommon  mortality  was  difcovered  in  other 
quarters  of  the  town.  Now,  in  confequence  of  an 
examination  made  by  phyficians  on  the. nth  of 
March,  all  the  people  were  fcnt  away  from  the 
manufadory  as  foon  as  poffible,  and  the  found  as 
well  s^s  the  Hck  all  kept  under  clofe  infpedion  ;  but 
fev^ral  had  previoufly  made  their  efcape,  and  evei\ 
people  of  the  town  had  vifited  the  manufadory  to 
^nd  fro.  Thus,  it  is  natural  to  fuppoTe,  that  the 
infe£tio)i  was  conilantly  fpreading  farther.  —  The 
magiftracy  now  interpofed ;  the  police  required  ax) 
account  of  every  diftempered  and  dying  perfon  j 
and  the  fenate  convened  t  medical  council  of  eleven 
phyfiQans,'  who  continued  fitting  till  the  appoints 
ment  of  the  above-mentioned  commiflion.  This 
council,  at  it$  fecond  meeting  on  the  23d  of  March, 
required  that .  all  workmen  belonging  to  the  Unen 
manufadory  (hould  be  removed  from  the  city ;  aii 
order  which  could  not  be  ftridly  ^xecutedi  as  feveral 
of  them  were  abfolutely  not  to  he  found.  On  the 
16th  of  March  nine  members  of  the  medical  council, 
to  the  interrogafion  of  the  governor  of  the  city, 
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feldMnarfhal  count  Soltikof,  fent  a  written  anfwef 
that  this  malady  was  really  the  plague  ;  the  other 
two  members  were  of  a  different  opinion,  to  the 
great  prejudice  of  the  public,  who  agreed  with  them, 
and- therefore  neglefted  the  neceffary  precautions. 
On  the  31ft  of  March,  however,  all  the  elevcrt 
members  fubfcribed  the  propbfed  prefervatives, 
which  they  had  unanimoufly  confulted  upon^  from 
this  dreadful  diftemper  *, 

The  emprefs,  in  the  mean  time,  feemed  to  fur* 
mifc  that  all  the  applications  hitherto  employed 
would  prove  infufficient ;  accordingly  on  the  25th 
of  March  flie  iffued  an  order  to  purfuc  much  feverer 
meafures,  and  gave  the  execution  of  them  to  lieu- 
tenant-general Yerapkin,  who  undertook  this  import 
tant  commiffion  the  3  ift  of  March.  The  firft  thing 
he  did  was  to  place  a  ftate-ofEcer  in  every  quarter  of 
the  town  as  infpedor  of  the  malady,  and  all  the 
phyficians  there  were  enjoined  to  pay  obedience  to 
his  commands.     From  the  daily  lifts  of  thef  deaths 

was 

*  Thefe  propofals  relate  moftly  to  deanlinefs  of  the  houfes, 
fireetSj  air.  Sec,  The  filling  up  the  graves  in  which  the  dead 
bodies  lurcrt  depofited  with  lime  was  thought  not  advifable.  The 
ptiblic  places  had  been  long  before  fumigated,  but  commonly 
with  dung  and  other  impure  fubftances.  Alfo  an  order  came  out 
in  March  to  feal  cp  all  the  public  baths* 

f  Thcfe  lifts  deferve,  at  leaft  according  to  the  months,  to  be 
inferted  here,  as  they  plainly  fhew  the  violence  and  viciiiitudes  of 
this  horrid  difcrafe.  It  is  only  to  be  obferved,  that  they  are  not 
entirely  complete,  as  the  circumftances  Ibew,  and  as  Schafonfky 

QJL4'  himftlf 
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was  feen  indeed  the  progrefs  of  the  peftilencc ;  but 
as  till  then  no  bills  of  mortality  had  ever  been  filmed 
in  Mofco,  there  were  no  jneans  of  comparing  the 
number  of  deaths  with  that  of  ordinary  years. 

In  regard  to  the  extent  and  population  of  the 
City,  the  number  of  the  deaths  in  April  177^  was 
reckoned  moderate ;  and  it  appears  th^t  the  exif- 
tence  of  the  plague  was  at  that  tipie  more  doubted 
of  than  ever  it  had  been  before.  In  the  mean 
time  aji  order  figned  by  the  emprefs^s  own  hand 
came  out  to  carry  all  bodies  out  of  town  for  burial  j 
alfo  foiT^e  pf  the  entr^ce^  to  ^he  city  were  f;if- 
tened  up. 

During  the  months  of  April  and  May  the  plague 
had  alraoft  entirely  ccafed  among  the  above-men- 
tioned people  of  the  Unen^manufaQory  in  the  mo-, 
naftfrics  which  ferved  them  for  bofpitals ;  and  in  the 
city  it  was  miftaken,  as  the  inhabitants  were  inex- 
hauftible  iuinyentigns  to  give  it  anqther  appearance. 

T-In 


himfelf  remarks*  Maity  corpfcs  were  concealed  and  fccretdy 
interred,;  numbers  of  people  h^d  already  left  the  citjr  fo  early 
as  July,  and  according  to  Schafonfley's  own  deplaratiop,  but  few 
inhabitants  were  in  September  lefi^  in  the  city.  Ifow,  feeingi  at 
Mr.  Bachmeifter  obferves,  that  in  September  above  tii^enty*0De 
thouiand  perfons  died,  and  the  pfual  population  amounting  to  up* 
yrztd^  qf  four  hundred  thoufand^  then  in  that  one  inonth,  not 
the  twentiet|i,  bpt  perhaps  the  fixth,  perhaps  the  fifth,  or  eveq 
a  far  greater  part  of  fhe  then  prpfent  inhabitants,  muft  have  died. 
^-'The  (late  of  the  population  after  the  plague  may  be  feen  from 
(he  fummary  |lateinent  pf  the  following  years.    During  the 

latter 
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•^In  June  it  was  ordered  to  fearch  for  the  fcattered 
clothes  and  other  matters  belonging  to .  the  linear 

manuo 


tatter  (1775)  the  court  was  at  Mofco,  and  conicquently  the 
pumber  of  inbabitants  greater  than  ordinary. 


In  the  Year 

1771. 


"•"T" 


April     -    ^    - 

May      -    -  - 

Tune       «.    ^  • 

July       -    ,  • 

Auguft  -    -  - 

September  -  - 

Oaobcr      -  - 

November  -  - 

December  •  - 

Totals 

»772* 
January       -     - 

February  -  - 

March   -  -  - 

April     -  -  - 

May      -  -  - 

June       .  -  - 

^^^^   ^  '     •    " 
Auguu  -    ».    - 

September  -  - 

Pftobcr  '  .  - 

November  »  ^ 

Pecember  -  - 


Totalt 

1773 

X774 

>775     , 
to  the  end  of 

Auguft 


tHA 

In  hofpUaU 

In  the  city. 

and 

quarancincs. 

66^ 

79 

795 

56 

994 

toS 

1410 

298 

64*3 

845 

19761 

1640 

H935 

2626 

3466 

1769 

319 

486 

79P4 

48763 

3363 


209 

ISI 

*74 

78 

304 

30 

37+ 

— 

285 

_ 

247 

•^ 

276 

— 

354 

— 

238 

^— 

268 

— 

284 

— 

350 

229 


aiaras. 

Together. 

• 

744 
851 

;2 

1099 

1708 
7268 

— 

21401 
175^1 

••w 

5235 
805 

~ 

56672 

330 

35» 

334 

374 
285 

»47 
276 

354 
238 

268 

284 

350 


3592 

7195 
75^7 
^559 


«5 

.  «49  . 
231 
363 

34* 
240 

1510 

3989 

3395 
aio8 


U 
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^Hflttttbdortfrs  and  to  bum  them:  but  thi§,  llkt 
many  othtt  falucary  ordfaitnc^i,  had  a  dxttfkly  con- 
tf filf y  €ffeGt  J  for  now  thefe  things  were  fecrctly  con- 
vq^cd  inco  other  houfes^  and  thus  fpread  the  infedion 
the  more.  As  the  flight  of  the  rich  and  noble,  which 
had  continued  fome  months,  muft  have  carried  the 
iidfaacfs  into  the  country,  a  command  was  ifTued  in 
Auguft  to  Ttfit  their  fervants  and  to  detain  the  fuf- 
peded )  the  reft  had  liberty  to  go  away.    Now  like* 
wife  th^  cdmmoh  tippling-houfes  were  (hut  up,  and 
the  order  for  fealing  up  the  baths  was  repeated.  — 
In  this  montli  the  favagei  itiade  by  the  plague  were 
manifefted  in  a  very  dreadful  manner ;  many  of  the 
inhabitants  therefore  endeavoured  to  provide  for  their 
fafety,  by  locking  up  their  houfes  and  court-yards.. 
The  coirimon  people  regarded  all  the  applications 
recommended  by  the  magiltracy  only  with  great  dif- 
likc.     They  were  princi|)ally  fet  againft  the  fick- 
houfes  and  quarantines,  which  they  confidered  as 
uim(2ceflary  inventions  of  the  phyficiansj  they  re- 
filled the  vifiting  of  the  fick,  and  would  have  mur- 
deted  the  college-cdunfellor  S^hafoDiky,  if  an  infpec* 
tor  of  the  quarter  had  not  come  to  his  refcue.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  fe£la|*ifts  known  by  the  name  of 
rafkolnSeSy  diftinguifted  themfelves  from  the  great 


In  the  four  years  from  1783  101786,  the  number  of  births 
ambunted  to  27,240,  and  the  deaths  were  19,922;  confe- 
qucntly,  d:i  anaferagc^  4be  anbual  number  of  births  68 10;  of 
deaths  4^80. 

I  muldtude 
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multitude  by  their  docility  and  obedience*  AU  of 
that  fed  who  dwelt  in  Mofco,  and  many  of  tbdn  i4 
its  vicinityi  maintained  an  infirmary  and  a  qnardli* 
tine*houfe  for  themfelves,  and  a&  their  own  cipente 
without  the  city. 

The  month  of  Septembef  wa$  the  moft  tefribl^ 
of  all.  To  the  devaftatioft$  of  the  plagvcf^  which 
had  now  rifen  to  their  height,  Was  add^  the  well* 
known  infurredion  of  the  populslce»  in  which  cha 
archbifliop  of  Mofco  loft  his  life  on  the  1 6th  of 
September,  and  which  probably  could  not  have 
been  fo  eafily  quelled  by  fuch  a  handful  of  troops 
if  by  the  flights  and  deaths  the  number  of  the  peofl6 
had  not  been  much  diminiihed. — The  empfd^, 
greatly  afflifted  at  this  lamentable  (late  of  things^ 
refolved  to  fet  out  for  Mofco  herfelf  j  but  thif 
journey  meeting  with  infurmountable  difficulties 
(he  difpatched  count  (afterwards  prince)  Orlof 
thither,  with  full  powers  to  put  in  execution  every 
thing  he  fhould  think  neceilary  to  th^  extirpation 
of  tlmt  dreadinl  calamity.  .  Hk  prefence»  and  the 
regulations  adojited  by  him^  were  ibon  attended 
yfhh  beneficial  effects.  Several  of  thofe  who  had 
quitted  the  city  now  returned,  and  even  the  beha^ 
viour  of  the  common  people  took  a  different  tdrn. 

Two  boards  of  commif&oiiers  were  now  confli* 
tated,  who  entered  on  their  employment  the  1 2th 
of  Odober,  the  one  for  preventing  the  cohta^n^ 
and  the  other  for  countera&ing  its  effeds.  They 
irere  to  make  all  th^  regulations  they  could  devife 

for 
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for  thefepurpofes ;  and  all  phyficians,  apotbecaric?, 
ho^tals,  &c.  were  made  dependent  on  them. 
The  executive  commiiTion,  befide  all  other  afl^irs 
of  pdice,  were  to  fee  to  the  due  performance  of  all 
that  the  other  two  commiilions  required.  The  for* 
Iner  immediately  publifhed  a  printed  paper  of  direc- 
tioiis  ^at  means  to  ufe  as  prefervatives  from  the 
plague^  and  pointing  out  to  fuch  as  were  already 
attacked  by  it,  how  they  themfelves  could  moft 
contiibute  to  their  recovery.  As  the  continued 
abhorrence  of  the  inhabitants  againft  the  public 
holjMtals  occafioned  perpetual  concealments,  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  give  to  every  perfon,  on  his 
difcharge,  in  confequence  of  a  cure,  befides  the 
ordmary  allowance  of  proviiion  and  new  clothings 
a  gratuity  of  five,  or  if  he  were  married,  ten  rubles. 
On  this,  there  were  doubtlefs  a  great  number  of 
fick;  but  many  healthy  perfons  came  likewife,  feign* 
ing  themfelves  to  be  fick  from  motives  of  covetpuf- 
nefs.  For  the  children  of  parents  who  bad  died  of 
the  plague,  prince  Orlof  caufed  the  eredko  of  a 
peculiar  orphan-houfe.  After  having  acquitted 
himfelf  of  thefe  and  many  other  perilous  attempts, 
he  returned  to  St.  Peterfburg  on  the  21ft  of  No- 
vember. 

By  this  time  the  unfortunati^habitants  of  Mofco 
were  at  length  convinced  of  their  miferable  error 
concerning  the  nature  of  this  diftemper.  Their 
manfuetude  and  readinefs  to  concur  in  all  the.  mea* 
fores  adopted,  by  govemi^ent,  produced  a  viable 

diminution 
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diminution  in  the  number  of  deatl^s  from  day  to 
day^  till  at  length  in  January  1772,  not  a  trace  of 
the  peftilence  remained^ 

That  I  may  give  my  readers  fome  idea  of  die 
condidon  of  ihis  great  and  populous  dty  during  the 
prevalence  of  this  tremendous  fbourge^  and  for 
fi3me  dme  after^  I  (hall  prefent  only  fome  ftrikinj^ 
features  from  the  pidure  of  their  diftrefs,  which 
probably  no  one  will  read  without  horror.  —  A 
total  (lop  was  put  to  innumerable  branches  of  bufi- 
nefs  and  the  feveral  occupations  of  focial  life,  and 
new  ones  rofe  up  in  their  ftead.     Many  houfes 
were  (hut  up,  in  the  ftreets  were  feen  but  few  pafr 
(engers,  and  every  day  was  prolific  in  new  jcenes 
of  defoladon  and  affright.  -—  To  prevent  a  fcarcitf 
of  provifions  the  government  ere£led  large  hbufiss^ 
in  which  the  necelTary  articles  of  confumpdon  were 
depofited.     The  lof$  of  emj^oyment  had  occa(ioned 
great  diftrefs  to  numbers  of  people ;  they  were  (bt 
to  work  in  heightening  the  wall  and  deepening  the 
ditch  round  what  is  called  the  chamber-colleger 
In  fpitQ  of  all  thefe  methods  and  many  others,  it 
was  found  nece(rary  to  denounce  the  penalty  of 
death  againft  fuch  as  (hould  convey  away  goods  and 
property  belonging  to  infefled  perfons  from  the 
houfes  that  were  (landing  empty,  or  open  graves 
for  defpoiling  the  bodies  of  fuch  as  had  died  of  the 
plague.  —  Dwelling-houfes  or  courts,  in  which  only 
fome  of  their  inhabitants  had  died  of  the  di(lemper» 
were  computed  at  upwards  of  fix  thoufand,  and  m 

which 
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\pfiiiGb  tljey  ^U  ^6d|  at  more  jchan  three  thoufand. 
Mow^  as  Mpfcp  before  (lie  eruption  of  (be  plague 
eoQtained  12,538  dweIUng-I)oufe3»  k  follows,  tbdt 
Bot  tbe  fomth  part  .of  chem  remaned  free  from 
that  viik^tion. -^  From  April  1771  to  the  end  of 
February  1772,  in  the  Ack-houfes  and  quarantines 
12^565  perfons  were  maintained  at  the  expence  of 
tbecTovn. 

Sttch  vas  the  flate  of  the  city  during  that  doleful 
period)  and  hov  many  new  regulatioas  and  jtronbles 
did  it  not  coft  to  reftore  the  former  efbbliihmcnts ; 
to  reduce  all  bufinefie.<(  and  employments  to  the 
diapnel  which  they  had  left ;  to  revive  trade  and 
commerce ;  and  to  do  all  this  with  fkfety  and  with* 
out  danger  of  a  fecond  defolation  !  The  moll  argent 
^ad  in^fpeafable  meafures  to  be  taken  were  thofo 
reiiting  to  the  pqrigcatlon  of  infeded  hoUfes  * j 
triiich  they  beg^n  to  do  on  the  Z2th  of  December 
^77 1 J  ^^4    continued    till    the  following  fpring. 

*  Among  the  buildings  whicb  aAually  underwent  purlficatloa 
Were  a  hundred  and  feventeen  churches  which  had  loft  their 
jprieftt  or  ehqrch-offieers  by  the  plague j  and  on  that  account  had 
Iboen  lEsaled  up  ;  fortj-fiye  courts  of  judicat^kre,  magiftracy-hoiifes 
9od  forty- fix  ^ther  public-officea9  comprehending  thoGe  buildings 
yf}kich.  had  been  devoted  to  public  ufes  only  on  account  of  the 
didemper ;  as  for  example  feveral  monafleries  and  the  houfe  of 
})rince  Orlofy  which  he  had  given  up  to  be  a  frclc-boufe  for  the 
liobleffe  ;  feven  thoufand  dwelUng-'houfcs  or  courtSy  which  were 
thought  worth  purify iog,  and  above  two  thoufaod  bad  or  ruinous 
hsibitations,  which  were  totally  demolifhed ;  a  hundred  and  thirteen 
xnanufadlories,  whereof  fixty-  eight  were  for  the  weaving  of  linen, 
Voollen,  and  fUk^  ^together  having  27.16  boms. 

This 
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This  was  conduded  by  clearing  chem  of  ^1  infeAed 
articles ;  by  letting  in  the  frefh  ^ir  ob  ali  fides,  by 
expofing  them  to  tiie  fevertties  of  the  froft,  fay.  61-- 
migations  *,  and  other  methods.  — ^  The  th^tmot 
burial-places  afligned  for  tbofe  who  died  of  tka: 
plague  were  raifed  tnore  than  an  arlhine  in  boi^tK 
by  frefh  earth,  which  labour  alone  cofl  thirtyr£ve 
thoufand  rubles.  —  On  the  total  extin&ioit  of 
all  remains  of  the  peftilential  poifon,  regard  «a» 
particularly  had  to  the  corpfes,  which,  to  finre 
themfelves  from  ihe  quarantaines,  the  iahaUtaau 
had  either  buried  in  their  houfes  or  thrown  into 
concealed  places,  and  confequently  on  the  return  of 
fpring  might  be  the  occafion  of  mortal  exhalations. 

*  Tke  commifiioo  for  quelling  the  cootagipn  cau£ed  (Woe 
receipts  for  making  the  fomigatory  pQwders  to  be  publiflxed>  9q4 
the  powders  themfelves  to  be  ibid  at  a  low  price  in  all  the  aj)othekci^ 
and  to  be  diftributed  gratis  to  the  poor.  The  commiiuony  of 
whofc  invention  they  were,  refolved  firft  to  be  folly  convinced  of 
the  beneficial  effects  of  thena  by  experience.  They  tkerrfoiv 
took  (bme  clothes  of  pcrfisns  who  had  died  of  the  plague,  that 
were  impregnated  with  tlie  pcrfpired-vapour,  and  on  which  wene 
apparent  marks  of  the  noatter  that  had  iffued  from  buboes  fod 
carbuncles  ;  hung  them  up  in  a  houfe  in  which  all  the  inhabitants 
had  died  of  the  plague ;  fumigated  them  for  four  days,  twice 
each  day  thoroughly  with  thefe  powders ;  caufed  them  after- 
wards to  be  aired  Sot  fuc  days,  and  gave  them  to  feven  people  to 
put  on,  who  had  forfeited  their  Uves,  and  were  obliged  to  wear 
them  fixtecn  days  fuccefllvely  iri  the  fame  houfe,  neverthelefs 
they  all  remained  free  from  Any  infedlion,  and  after  pcrA)rmIng  a 
quarantine  of  a  fortnight,  they  were  allowed  to  mix  with  other 
healthy  people. 

By 
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By  the  vigorous  meafures  that  were  taken  to  thtf 
ffifcovery  of  thein>  near  a  thoufand  corpfes  mad^ 
thar  appearance,  with  which,  as  they  were  moftly 
found  without  <:offins,  various  proceedings  were 
adopted.     Thofe  which  had  lain  within  the  dwelU 
ings,  were  ordered  to  be  taken,  by  the  kacerfliniks 
(a  fpecies  of  galley-flaves)  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  with  a  part  of  the  furrounding  earth,  in  fepa- 
rate  boxes  or  {hells,  to  the  ufual  burial-places,  and 
there  to  bum  the  carts  on  which  they  were  brought^ 
The  pits  out  of  which  fuch  bodies  had  been  drawn 
were  carefully  filled  up  with  earth.     While  thus 
employed  >  the  katerihniks  were  made  to  wear  wax* 
ed  clothes  and  gloves,  to  keep  ginger  and  other 
Tpices  in  their  mouths,  and  to  flop  their  ears  and 
noftrils  with  cotton  fteeped  in  vinegar.     Laflly 
they  were  obliged  to  walh  themfelves  with  vinegar, 
and  to  remain  for  at  lead  eight  days  in  a  place  apart 
from  the  town.     On  the  other  hand,  thofe  bodies 
which  lay  without  the  buildings,  were  fuffered  to 
remain  Unmoved,  and  were  only  covered  to  the 
height    of  an    arfhine    with  chalk    and  rubbifh^ 
Though  this  interment  lafted  till  the  cnfuing  fpring, 
yet^  from  the  great  precautions  that  \^ere  taJ^en, 
not  one  of  the  many  labourers,  who  could  not  avoid 
the  contad  with  the  dead  bodies,  caught  any  in- 
fection.—  Notwithftanding  the  good  reafons  for 
fuppofing  every  fpark  of  the  contagion  to  be  ut-* 
terly  extinct,  yet  the  regulations  were  kept  in  force 
till  the  fummer  of  1772. 

From 
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From  the  firft  of  Decembet  of  that  year  the  city 
of  Mofco  was  declared  to  be  free  from  the  plague^ 
and  a  found  place,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  regu« 
lations  that  had  been  adopted  againil  it  were  gra^ 
dually  diminifhed  i  yet  the  commiilion  for  flopping 
the  plague  continued  till  the  6th  of  September 
1775,  at  which  period  it,  together  with  all  the 
quarantaines  and  poft-ftations  eilablifhed  within  the 
empire  on  account  of  the  plague,  were  abolifhed  by 
ail  ukafe  from  the  fenate.  -^  The  expences  dccafioned 
by  this  public  Calamity  to  the  ftate  were  very  heavy  3 
that  for  the  prefetvation  of  Mofco  alone  cod  the 
crown  four  hundred  ihoufand  rubles « 

After  perufing  tfcs  brief  account,  nobody  will  be 
furprifed  that  it  Was  found  impoflible  to  flide  the 
peflilence  in  its  birth.  Befides  the  caufes  which  ap- 
pear from  the  foregoing  narrative,  one  of  the 
greateft  obdacles  was  in  the  local  pofition  of  Mof-i 
CO,  which  is  thirty-fix  verfts  in  circumference,  and 
cannot  with  fo  much  propriety  be  called  a  city  as 
the  firft  province  oC  the  empire.  The  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  are  not  under  thejurifdidionof  the  cor« 
poration,  and  the  magiftratiss  have  no  power  oVQt 
their  entering  or  quitting  the  city«  It  was  thefe  peo^ 
pie  who,  in  the  fequel,  when  they  perceived  the  dan-* 
ger  and  would  not  conform  to  the  ordinances  thai; 
were  iiTued,  haftened  in  crowds  to  their  homes,  and 
thereby  propagated  the  contagion  in  the  govern-* 
ments  of  Mofco,   Smolealk,    Nilhney-I)Tovgorod^ 
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Kazan,  and  Voronctch.  To  prevent  thefe  difor* 
.  ders  would  have  required  half  an  army ;  whereas 
at  that  time,  on  account  of  the  war,  there  was  but 
one  regiment  of  infantry,  and  a  few  fmall  compa- 
nies of  foldlers  in  Mofco.  It  was  even  found  ne* 
ceiTary,  as  many  of  thefe  died  on  the  road,  to  raife 
a  police-battalion  in  the  capital,  for  guarding  the 
pods,  and  as  much  as  poffible  to  preferve  tranquil- 
lity and  order. 

Admirable  and  humane  as  the  regulations  and 
facriBces  made  on  the  part  of  government  on  this 
€k:carion  were»  not  lefs  fo  were  the  pains  that  were 
taken  by  the  commiffioncirs  for  rendering  this  dread- 
ful experience  beneficial  to  pofterity.  The  collec- 
tion of  memorials  which  they  publiflied  on  this  un- 
happy event  contains,  befides  the  prefcriptions  pe- 
culiar to  the  circumftances  as  they  arofe,  in  a  co- 
pious narrative  of  praftical  obfervations  and  confe- 
quences,  a  multitude  alfo  of  excellent  rules  which 
may  ferve  as  a  pattern  and  foundation  for  the  methods 
to  be  purfued  in  iimilar  cafes.  Among  them  are» 
a  comprehenfive  medical  defcription  of  the  plague, 
its  nature^  caufes,  charafteriftics,  contingencies 
and  operations  ;  the  means  of  'prefervation,  &c.  — 
Directions  drawn  up  by  twenty-three  phyiicians  and 
furgeons  for  the  conduct  of  common  people  infe£k« 
ed  by  the  difeafe,  and  what  remedies  they  ought  to 
ufe.  —  A  paftoral  letter  from  the  archbiibops  to  the 
priefts,  directing  them  how  to  preferve  themfelves 
from  infection  in  the  difcharge  of  their  functions.  — 

1  A  com- 
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A  complete  dcfcription  of  the  method  of  proceed- 
ing obferved  in  the  peft-houfes,  —  An  inftruftion 
fhewing  how  the  relics  of  infedious  matter  may  be 
expelled  from  houfes  and  goods. — Defcriptions 
and  plans  of  quarantaines  and  houfes  for  the  fick, 
with  feyeral  other  particulars.  —  The  patriotic  per- 
fonages,  who  brought  this  ufeful  undertaking  to 
effeft,  have  the  greater  claim  on  the  gratitude  of 
their  country,  as  it  has  frequently  fince  been  ena- 
bled to  perceive  the  good  effeds  of  their  advice  *• 

In  order,  however,  to  guard  as  much  as  pofBble 
againft  fimilar  events,  and  even  to  prevent  the  cotn- 
munication  of  the  plague,  fince  the  acquifition  of 
>the  Otchakof-fteppe,  and  the  provinces  from  Po- 
land,  three  permanent  quarantaines  have  been  ereft- 
ed  along  the  frontiers  of  RuIIia  and  Turkey ; 
namely,  in  the  harbour  of  Odeffa  (formerly  Hadlhi- 
bey)  on  the  Euxine,  in  the  city  of  Yampol  in  the 
government  of  Brazlau,  and  in  the  village  of  Shva- 
netz  in  the  government  of  Podolia.  Each  of  thefe 
quarantaines  has  a  prefident,  an  infpeclor,  a  ftaff- 
furgeon  with  an  afliftant^  a  tranflator,  &Cft  and  a 
company  of  two  hundred  foldiers,  with  their  pro- 
per officers.  The  cxpences  of  the  eftablifliment  of 
each  of  thefe  quarantaines  amount  to  3475  rubles, 
in  which,  however,  the  garniture,  provifions,  and 

•  lo  the  autumn  of  1772,  and  in  December  1773,  *^^  plague 
made  Its  appearance  in  fome  of  the  fouthem  diftrids  of  the  em- 
pire, particularly  at  Kitzllar  and  Mofdok ;  but  by  the  prefcriptions 
oif  thefe  commiffioner$  it  was  foon  extirpated  and  prevented  en- 
tirely from  fprcadlng  farther, 
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ammunition  of  the  company  are  not  comprifed, 
Befides  the  fum  allotted  for  medicaments,  the  go- 
rernorof  every  government,  that  is  furniflied  with 
a  quarantaine,  is  obliged,  in  cafe  of  emergency, 
immediately  to  procure  all  proper  requifites,  and  to 
demand  medicines  from  ^  the  .  medical  people  in 
office  *• 

All  the  eftabliftiments  which  we  have  hitherto 
been  defcribing  for  prefcrving  the  population  have 
properly  no  other  aim  than  to  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants ;  but,  befidcs  ficknefs  and  death,  there 
are  numberlefs  other  evils,  phyfical  and  moral, 
which  prevent  the  increafe  of  population.  A  cir- 
cumftandal  detail  of  all  the  fubjc£ls  that  lie  within 
the  province  of  the  medical-police,  is  beyond  the 
ftated  limits  of  our  plan,  which  comprehends  too 
many  articles  to  allow  of  their  being  all  complete. 
,We  Ihall,  therefore,  confine  ourfelves  to  a  fhort 
and  abrupt  fpecification  of  the  moil  material  of 
thefe  impediments,  fo  far  as  they  concern  the  popu- 
lation of  the  empire  in  general. 

Scarcity,  bad  quality,  and  dearnefs  of  provi- 
fions,  fall  immediately  under  this  rubric.  —  In  a 
Country  of  fuch  Vaft  extent  as  the  ruffian  empire, 
the  diverfity  of  climate  and  foil  mufl  naturally  oc- 
cafion  a  very  ftriking  inequality  in  regard  to  the 
quandty,  the  goodnefs,  and  the  price  of  the  various 
ardcles  of  food  ^  but  this  very  inequality  facilitates 

*  Ukafe  of  the  i8th  of  Auguft  1795.    Journal  von  Ru£slandb 
torn.  V.  p.  178—184. 
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to  a  wife  adminiftration  the  means  of  preventing  ^ 
general  fcarcity,  as  the  fuperfluity  of  one  region  is 
made  to  balance  the  deficiencies  of  another.  The 
greater  part  of  the  ruffian  empire  is  fo  abundant  in 
fuch  produds  as  are  of  general  and  indifpenfable 
confuraption,  as  to  have  fufficient  for  bartering, 
againft  fuch  as  may  be  wanting,  and  alfo  for  fup- 
plyingthe  poorer  provinces*.  Only  the  regions 
that  lie  nioil  to  the  north  and  to  the  ead  are  fo  fpar^ 
ingly  provided  by  nature,  that  the  fubfiftence  of 
their  inhabitants  depends  on  the  importation  from 
other  governments  ;  but  this  unavoidable  difadvan- 
tage  is  greatly  alleviated  by  navigable  rivers  and 
canals,  by  good  roads,  by  the  ever-increafing  com- 
merce of  the  country,  and  by  the  free  communica- 
tion encouraged  by  the  government  between  the 

^  Concerning  the  extreme  cheapnefs  of  the  neceflaries  of  life 
in  the  interior  provinces,  many  examples  may  be  feen  in  the  Jour- 
nals o£  the  academical  travellers.  At  Krafnoyarfk,  for  inftance, 
about  the  year  1772  a  pood  of  rye-flour  coft  from  two  to  .three 
kopeeks,  of  wheat-flour  about  five  kopeeks,  of  butchen-meat 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  kopeeks ;  a  cow  was  to  be  bought 
for  a  ruble,  a  kid  for  fourteeii  kopeeks  at  the  utmof(,  &c.  Pal« 
las,  travels,  vol.  iii.  p«  5 — 12.  — -  Since  that  time  the  prices  have 
rifen  fomewhat,  but  not  confiderably.  —  Fi(h  in  many  parts  are 
fcarcely  of  any  value  at  all.  In  feveral  provinces,  where  the 
com  cannot  be  difpofed  of  in  the  vicinity,  the  price  is  inci:edibly 
)ow.  In  others  all  forts  of  game  are  in  fuch  aftoniihing  plenty 
that  there  are  mo  purchafers  for  it.  —  In  general  all  the  necefl^- 
ries  of  life  in  the  interior  of  Ruflia  (fome  great  towns  excepted) 
fxt  cheaper  than  In  any  other  country  in  Europe. 
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feveral  provinces  of  the  empire.  Inftead  of  the  nu- 
merous intermediate  tolls,  which  ia  many  other 
countries  encumber  the  diftribution  of  the  articles 
for  home  confumption,  in  Ruffia  no  pains  are  fpar? 
ed  to  facilitate  and  to  fecure  by  laws  the  beneficial 
conjundion  of  all  the  parts  of  this  prodigious  em- 
pire. .  From  the  coafts  of  the  Baltic  to  the  ihore$ 
of  the  eaftern  ocean  the  merchant  can  here  tranf- 
port  his  commodities  without  once  being  obliged  to 
fubmit  them  to  vifitation. 

In  order,  however,  not  to  render  the  fupport  of 
the  inhabitant  entirely  dependent  on  the  capricious 
courfe  and  the  fluftuating  relations  of  commerce, 
the  adminlftration  has  adopted  the  prudent  meafure 
of  cftablifhing  in  every  government  a  principal  and 
feveral  fmaller  granaries  ;  and  in  the  larger  towns 
are  public  magazines,  from"  which  the  poorer  clafles 
pf  people  may  be  fupplied  with  the  two  mofl  indit 
penfable  i^eceifaries,  meal  and  firei-wood,  in  mode- 
rate quantities,  and  at  a  reafosable  price ;  the  crown 
merely  repaying  itfelf  the  capital  advanced,  without 
requiring  any  compenfation  for  the  expence  of  cart 
riage,  floring  up,  and  prefcrving,  or  the  cuftomary 
duties.  By  thef^  and  feveral  other  regulations, 
l»hich  moftly  owe  their  exiftence  tq  the  late  enaprefs^ 
it  is  fo  managed,  that  a  total  and  abfolute  dearth 
of  bread  is  but  rarely  felt  in  particular  circles  of 
the  poorer  governments,  whereas  formerly  it  wa? 
not  unufual  in  the  northernmoft  provinces,  to  make 
up  for  the  f;^ilure  of  flour  by  pounded  tree-bark  an4 
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Other  unnatural  kinds  of  aliment  *.  By  the  exten- 
five  pradice  of  cultivating  potatoes^  a  new  refource 
18  aflForded  to  the'  people  of  thefe  countries  for  infur- 
ing  their  fupport ;  and  alfo  the  gradual  tranfition  of 
the  nations  of  the  fteppes  from  the  nomadic  way  of 
life  to  the  pradice  of  agriculture  is  continually 
opening  a  more  comfortable  profp^d  for  the  futur^> 
A  fecond  very  material  impediment  to  population 
is  the  national  propenfity  to  ioflamp^atory  liquoris* 

*  It  is»  however,  flill  a  queftion,  .whether  this  unnfual  food 
be  alfo  really  unnaturaU  that  is^  whether  it  be  prejudicial  to 
health  and  detrimental  to  population.  -—  That  a  whole  people  in 
the  con/lant  ufe  of  fuch  diet  cotdd  lofe  nothing  of  its  phyfical 
ftrength  and  vigour^  we  have  remarkable  .inHanoes  in  feveral  of 
the  northern  nations,  and  particularly  the  Dalecarlians  in  Swe- 
den. "  The  Dalecarlians,'*  fays  a  very  accurate  obfcrvcr,  who 
fpcnt  a  long  time  in  that  country,  «'  inhabit  the  mod  unfruit- 
<*  fuf  and  mountainous  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  fummlts  of 
**  their  mountains  are  covered  with  eternal  fnOw ;  a  long  and 
^*  hard  winter  clothes  even  their  vallies  in  the  fame  diftnal  gaib: 
*'  Far  from  affording  them  any  of  the  accommodations  of  lifct 
**  their  inhofpitable  dime  fcarcely  yields  them  thofc  hum- 
**  ble  fupplies,  which  by  the  more  fouthern  nations  of  Europe 
^  are  commonly  called  its  firft  indifpenfable  necefTaries.  '  For 
M  want  of  corn  they  are  forced  to  mix  their  bread  with  the  bark 
^*  of  certain  trees  ;  and  even  this  wretched  diet  conftitutes  theif 
•*  fole  ■ouriflimcnt.  Unacquainted  with  the  arte  of  the  fccon4 
^*  order  which  providefor  the  conveniences  of  life,  and  from  the 
^'  nature  of  their  foil  excluded  from  agriculture,  they  devote 
«'  themfelves  ahnoft  entirely  1  to  the  labours  of  the  minesi 
«  From  their  infancy  inured  to  every  kind  of  hardfliip,  they 
•'  compofe,  however,  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Sweden,  the 
I*  ftouteft  and  the  boldeR  race  of  men,"  &c,  Hifloirc  de  la  dcr* 
nicre  revolution  de  Suede,  en  1772*  p.  157. 
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This  propeniity,  which  fccms  peculiar  to  the  nor^ 
thern  nations,  and  in  the  eyes   of  a   philofophical 
cbferver  may  be  defended  by  a  number  of  concurf> 
rent  circuniftances,  is  neverthelefs  aa important  ob* 
jefl  to  the  government,  which  in  the  increafe  of  the 
revenue  obtains  but' a  very  lamentable   compenfa^ 
tion  for  the  lofs  it  fuffers  in  the  numbers,  ftrength, 
durability,  and  fervice  of  its  fubjefts.     Wc  have 
heretpfori?  endeavoured  to  give  a  fenfible  reprefen* 
tation  in  figures  of  the  worft  fide  of  this  lofs   by  a 
calcplation  in  ^11  probability  npt  exaggerated  j  np 
farther  remark  is  therefore  neceffary  here  for  ren-? 
jdering  more  apparent  the  extent  aqd  the  eflfefts  of 
this  eyii.     Indeed  the  government,  by  mere  ordi* 
nances,  can  in  this  matter  do  little  or  npthing :  the 
total  privation   of  a  liquor  really  wholefome  to  the 
jiorthern  countryman  would  be  in  many  refpefts  im- 
pra6licable,  and  would  be  fcarcply  advifable  were  it 
^ven  poi&ble*     The  refult  of  the  matter  then  is  this, 
to  endeavour  at  fome  means  for  fetting  bounds  tQ 
the  intemperate  jife  of  It ;  and  this  is  not  the  work 
of  ten  or  a  dpi^en  years.     Tp  alter  the   manners  of 
^  people  requires  greater  and  fnore  powerful  mo- 
tives than  can  be  brought  into  action  within  the  fpace 
of  one  generation.     Laws,  religion,  and  educatioq 
are  certainly  powerful  inean?,    wheji  they  combing 
fo  one  general  aim ;  |:)ut  t{ieir  effefts  will  not  be  yir 
fiblp  till  the  fccojid  or  thifd  generation ;  and  even 
thpn  pnly  under  the  pre-fuppofition  that  civil  prof- 

Perity  has  elevated  in  the  great  body  of  the  people 
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the  feiuiment  of  human  dignity,  and  called  foyth  an 
inclination  for  the  nobler  fatisfadHons  of  life  ^. 

Forced  and  unequal  marriages  are  likewise  a  hin- 
drance to  population,  which  the  government  feould 
oppofe  as  far  as  pofiible.     It  is  well  known  to  be 
not  unufual  among   the  common   people  in  Rullia 
for  a  young   lad  to  conne£k  hirnfeif  with  a  much 
older  woman,  for  the  fake  of  bringing  into  the  fa- 
mily on^  perfon  more  that  is  able  to  work ;  an  evil 
arifing  for  the  mod  part  from  the  covetoufnefs  of 
the  father,  and  befides  the  detriment  it  occafions  to 
population  has  alfo  a  pernicious  influence  on  mo- 
rals. —  In  many  parts  of  the  country,  where  the 
boors  pay  their  lords  a  pecuniary  tax,  in  return  re- 
ceiving paflports  with  which  they  may  follow  their 
trade  all  over  the  empire  without  moleftacion,  the 
emigrations  occafioned  in  this  manner  are  the  caufe 
of  unfruitful  marriages.      Apart  from  his  wife  for 
whole  years  together,  the  countryman  roams  about 
the  diftant  provinces,  till  the  beft  years  of  his  lif^  arc 
over  ;  and   the  (late  not  unfrequently  lofes  all  th^ 
benefit  that  might  reafonably  be  ezpeded  from  fucb 

•  See  two  excellent  t^eatifes  rclatiyc  ^o  this  fubjed ;  Re- 
Tolutlons  ID  the  diet  of  Europe,  for  thefe  three  hundred  years 
paft,  by  profefTor  Leidenfroft  ;  in  Schloetzer's  litcrarj  correfpon- 
dence,  torn.  viii.  book  44,  p.  93* — and  pieces  by  the  court* 
pounfcllor  Michaelis  of  Gottingen,  on  the  methodn  of  weaning 
a  nation  from  brandy  ;  in  Schlcetzer's  book  which  we  have  fo 
(i^ften  auptcd ;  On  the  innoxioufnefs  of  the  fmall-poz  In  Ruffia. 
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tti  union  *.  —  Sometimes  hard-hearted  noblemen 
refufe  to  let  a  young  woman  marry  when  her  fuitor 
is  a  youth  belonging  to  another  eftate,  or  only  con- 
fent  to  fuch  a  marriage  on  condition  that  (he  bring 
another  girl  in  her  place,  or  pay  a  compenfation  io 
money.  •—  In  fome  provinces  it  was  formerly  the 
cuftom  for  people  who  were  defirous  to  marry,  to 
aik-permiffion  of  the  governor  or  commander  of  the 
town,  for  which  they  were  obliged  to  pay  a  fee 
either  in  money  or  in  cattle  f .  This  pernicious  and 
oppreflive  pradice,  however,  Catharine  II.  entirely 
abolifhedby  the  manifefto  of  grace  of  the  year  1775. 
—  Thcpurchafe  of  wives,  which  is  cuftomary  among 
the  Samoyedes,  the  Oftiaks,  the  Mordvines,  the 
Tfchuvafches,  Vogules,  Tungufes,  Votiaks,  Buraets, 
and  feveral  other  tartarian  tribes,  cannot  be  fo  eafily 
fupprefled,  as  an  old  national  pra£lice  to  which  un- 
cultivated people  are  known  to  be  attached  with  a 
fort  of  religious  reverence;  yet  there  are  fome 
races,  for  inftance,  among  the  Tartars,  who  have 
voluntarily  and  of  their  own  accord  relinquiflied 
this  infamous  traffic  | . --^  The  queilion,  whether 
the  polygamy  of  the  mohammedan  and  heathenifh 
nations  be  favourable  or  detrimental  to  population^ 
can  fcarcely  be  foived  with  any  certainty,  as  no  Ii(t$ 
of  births  and  deaths  are  kept  in  unchr^ftian  coun^ 

^  InftniAion  for  framing  a  code  of  laws,  fc^,  269  —  27 !• 

f  Hupcrs  political  conftitution  of  iht  ruifiaii  empire,  torn,  i, 
p. 599. 

X  Pallas,  traveb,  torn.  111.  p.  400, 

tries; 
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fries  ;  iris  however  a  problem,  the  folution  where- 
of cannot  be  uninterefting  to  the  ftate. 

The  clergy  m  Ruffia,  it  is  well  known,  occafioa 
po  remarkable  difadvantage  to  population,  as^  aU 
fccular  priefts,  and  confequently  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  that  body,  are  at  liberty  to  marry.  The 
celibacy  of  the  monks  is  by  the  wife  reftridions  oi 
the  monadic  life  upon  the  whole  of  *no  fignificancc* 
—  Far  more  fenfible,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  lofs 
which  population  fuftains  by  the  foldiery.  So  long 
^s  war  continues  to  be  a  neceflary  evil,  this  detri- 
ment cannot  indeed  be  entirely  annihilated :  but  its 
poxious  effeds  may  be  greatly  mitigated  by  prudent 
^nd  humane  regulations.  The  lofs  of  men  in  fight- 
ing againft  the  enemies  of  the  country  is  a  facrifice 
made  by  the  ftate  for  the  prefervation  of  the  whole, 
and  for  which  it  is  compenfated  by  advantages  which 
in  a  fhort  time  repair  the  population  again;  but  the 
lofs  which  the  army  fuftains  in  levying  recruits^  in 
quarters  of  cantonment,  in  hofpitals,  and  on 
piarches^  is  attended  with  no  compenfation  to  the 
ilatCj  and  therefore  can  never  be  guarded  againit 
with  fufficient  precaution.  —  The  regulation  which 
aims  at  reducing  the  celibacy  of  the  ruffian  armies 
^nd  fleets  is  highly  worthy  of  imitation.  A  great 
part  of  the  foldiers  are  aftually  married ;  feveral 
border-regiments  and  garrifon-battalions  have  pieces 
of  land  allotted  to  them  for  their  fupport  in  lieu  of 
pay,  or  in  addition  to  it,  where  they  are  at  once 
ufeful  to  agriculture  and  to  population.  According 
fo  ^neftiinate  made  fome  years  ago,  it  was  reckoned 

that 
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that  in  the  field  regiments  alone  and  a  few  garrifons, 
about  eighteen  thoufand  fons  of  foldiers  are  taught 
and  maintained  at  the  expence  of  theftatein  fchools 
appointed  for  that  purpofe  *  ;  funilar  inftitutions 
arc  kept. up  for  all  the  regiments  of  guards. 

Laftly,  the  hard  treatment  to  which  the  children 
of  the  common  people  are  expofed  in  their  early  in- 
fancy may  be  reckoned  among  the  general  impedi- 
ments to  population.  True  it  is  that  they  are  fteel- 
ed  and  hardened  by  this  means  for  the  maturer  age 
agaiijftthe  changes  of  climate  and  the  vicifftudes  of 
weather,  to  perfeverance,  to  loll,  and  patient  fuf- 
fering ;  but  what  numbers  of  them  perifli  in  the 
feafoninp,  whofe  weaker  frame  would  have  been 
.jud  v^  u "  'ul  to  the  ftate  !  Nor  did  this  remark  ef- 
cape  thediiccrnment  of  Catharine  II.  *•  The  boors,** 
fays  the  Inftnftionf,  "  have,  generally  fpeaking, 
*•  twelve,  fifteen,  to  twenty  children  by  one  mar- 
'«*  riage  ;  but  it  rarely  happens  that  the  fourth  part 
•«  of  them  reach  maturity.  A  fault  mufl  therefore 
**  neceflarily  lie  fomewhere,  either  in  regard  to 
"  nourifliment,  manner  of  life,  qr  education,  by 
««  which  this  hope  of  the  country  is  cut  oflF.  lu 
*•  what  a  flourifhing  {late  fhould  we  behold  the  em- 
"  pire,  if  by  wife  inftitutions  we  could  pbviate  or 
**  prevent  fuch  a  deftrudive  evil  !'* 

*  On  the  population  of  the  rufuan  empire  j  in  Hupel's  nor- 
thern mifccllaniesy  torn.  i.  p.  125. 

f  Inftru6iion  for  framing  a  code  of  laws^chap.  xu.  fed.  266. 

Thef? 
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Thefe  may  perhaps  be  the  moft  general  and  moft 
material  impediments  to  the  progrefs  of  population. 
Againft  moft  of  them  the  government  has  endea- 
voured to  apply  the  moft  effedual  remedies  ;  but 
inftitutions,  abufes,  and  habits,  which  have  be- 
come inveterate  by  the  praftice  of  fucceffive  ages,  * 
are  not  to  be  rooted  out  in  the  fpace  of  a  fmall  num- 
ber of  years.  No  prince  in  modern  times  has 
ever  made  the  fubjed  of  population  fo  intimate  a 
concern  of  government  as  the  late  emprefs.  From 
the  firft  moment  of  her  reign  it  was  one  of  the 
favourite  objefls  of  her  great  and  adive  mind. 
Not  content  with  having  enfured  the  prefervation 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  weakened  or  annihilated 
the  obftacles  to  population,  ihe  moreover  applied 
millions  of  rubles  to  the  purpofe  of  rearing  ufe- 
ful    burghers   in  the  empire,    and  to  increase 

THE  POPULATION    BY    AN  ACCESSION  FROM    WITH- 

OUT.  —  This  method,  the  moft  difficult  and  te- 
dious of  all,  was  however  not  folely  direfted  to  fo 
fimple  an  ead ;  by  the  acquifition  and  diftrlbution 
of  induftrious  people  of  good  morals,  the  feed  of  a 
fuperior  civilization  would  naturally  at  the  fame 
time  be  fown  among  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  wafte 
regions  where  it  grew  up  and  flouriftied  under  the 
benign  and  foftering  fceptre  of  that  monarch.  The 
account  of  thac  remarkable  creation  is  too  intereft- 

/ 

ing  a  fragment  of  the  hiftory  of  civilization  in  the 
ruffian  empire,  to  be  here  pafled  over  in  total  filence. 
So  early  in  her  reign  as  December  1762,  Catha- 
rine   the   fecond  publiflied  a  manifcfto,  inviting 

foreigners 
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foreigners  upon  advantageous  terms  to  dome  and 
fettle  in  her  dominions.  In  July  1763  the  cmprefs 
conftituted  a  tutelary  chancery  for  the  protefUon  of 
foreigners,  inverted  with  equal  privileges  with  the 
other  colleges  of  the  empire.  The  main  defign  of 
this  inftitution  was  to  take  the  foreigners  into  its 
proteftion  immediately  on  their  fetting  foot  in- 
Ruffia,  and  forward  them  according  to  the  diredkions 
contained  in  the  manifefto^  to  the  place  of  their 
deftination.  It  received  annually  two  hundred 
'  thoufand  rubles,  which,  befides  the  purchafe  of  a 
building  for  the  ufe  of  the  chancery,  was  to  be 
folely  employed  in  providing  feed-corn,  cow-houfes, 
implements  of  hufbandry,  &c.  for  the  colonifts,  and 
in  the  ereftion  of  manufaftories.  The  tutelary 
chancery  were  enjoined  to  procure  intelligence 
concerning  all  wafte  and  untenanted  places,  to  di- 
Te&  the  conftruftion  of  new  eflablifiiments,  to  watch 
over  their  maintenance  and  advancement,  and  ac-* 
eordingly  to  keep  up  a^  correfpondence  with  the 
ruffian  minifters  at  foreign  courts.  -They  afterwards 
receiv^ed  an  exemption  from  all  refponfibility  except- 
ing to  the  emprefs  herfelf. 

Shortly  after  a  fecond  manifefto  a^earcd,  more 
accurately  defining  the  advantages  and  gratuities 
under  which  foreigners  were  invited  to  fettle  in  the 
rufiian  empire.  As  this  (late-paper  has  been  adopt« 
ed  as  the  bafis  of  all  later  coloniziiigs,  and  the  pre* 
cepts  coiltainedin  it  form  in  fome  degree  the  civil  con- 
ftitutionofa  numerous  and  by  no  means  infignificant 

dab 
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clafs  of  people ;  it  \rill  not  be  fuperfluous  to  gire 
here  its  moft  material  particulars  in  a  ihort  ab- 
ftraft. 

Foreigners  of  all  denominations  may  fettle  in 
whatever  part  of  the  empire  they  pleafc,  and  to.  that 
end  need  only  apply  either  diredly  to  the  tutelary 
chancery,  or  in  the  frontier-towns  to  the  governors 
and  commanders.  If  their  means  be  not  competent 
to  the  journey^  they  will  be  furnifhed  with  money 
by  the  ruffian  minifters  and  refidents  at  foreign 
courts^  and  conveyed  at  the  imperial  expence  to 
Ruffia.  —  Exemption  from  taxes  for  a  ftated  time^ 
which^  according  to  the  ftandard  of  utility  in  the 
colonies,  is  fet  down  at  five,  ten,  and  thirty  years  *  ; 
free  dwelling  for  one  half  year,  dating  from  the  day 
of  arrival.  —  To  thofe  who  intended  to  follow  the 
farming  bufinefs  or  fome  trades  or  manufactures,  a 
tra£t  of  arable  land  adequate  to  their  purpofes  is 
allotted,  and  all  neceffary  advances  at  their  fetdng 
out.  For  the  ereding  of  a  dwelling-houfe,  for  the 
purchafe  of  live  ftock,  implements,  veflels,  and  other 
materials,  the  necefllary  money  will  be  advanced 
without  intereft  from  the  imperial  coffers,  which 
after  the  expiration  of  ten  years  is  to  be  paid  at 
three  feveral  inftalments.  — The  internal  conftitu- 
tion  of  their  jurifdidion  is  left  to  the  option  of  the 

*  Moft  t>f  the  colonics,  however^  after  tha^  time  was  elapfed, 
had  a  £uther  grant  of  immunity  from  all  taxetof  whatever  nature, 
for  the  fame  number  of  years  as  before. 

colonifts 
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colonifts  who  eflablifh  themfelves  in  whole  Tillages ) 
but  always  in  fubmifiion  to  the  common  law  of  the 
empire,  —  Importation  of  property  duty-free,  and 
even  a  quantity  of  commodities,  the  value  of  which 
for  a  family  (hall  not  exceed  three  hundred  rubles* 
—  Exemption  from  civil  and  military  fervice.  — ► 
Refrefliment-money  and  travelling  expences  from 
the  frontiers  of  the  empire  to  the  place  of  their 
deftination.  —  Free  fale  and  exemption  from  duties 
for  ten  years  on  the  exportation  of  all  articles  in  the 
colonies  which  have  not  hitherto  been  produced  or 
wrought  up  in  Ruflia.  —  Foreign  capitalifts  who  fet 
up  fabrics,  manufaftories,  or  workfliops,  may  buy 
as  many  boors  and  vaffals  as  are  requifite  to  their 
undertaking.  —  The  colonies  may  keep  fairs  and 
markets  without  paying  any  toll.  -—  All  thefe  4idvan* 
tages  extend  alfo  to  the  children  of  the  new  fettlers^ 
even  though  they  be  born  in  Ruflia.  Their  years 
of  exemption  are  to  be  reckoned  from  the  arrival  of 
their  parents  or  anceftors;  after  the  expiration 
whereof  they  are  all  bound  to  pay  the  taxes  and 
fervices  that  are  cuftomary  in  the  country :  thofe 
who  are  defirous  of  quitting  the  empire  are  at 
liberty  to  do  fo,  but  on  condition  that  after  a  (lay 
of  five  years  they  pay  the  fifth  ;  after  having  been 
fettled  from  five  to  ten  years,  the  tenth  pare  of  the 
property  they  have  acquired  in  the  country,  into 
the  imperial  treafury.  Whoever  requires  diftinft 
privileges,  beyond  what  are  granted  in  the  mant« 

fefto^ 
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fefto,  may  apply  for  that  purpofe  to  the  tutelary 
chancery  *• 

.  Thefe  invitations  and  advantages  have  drawn  a 
great  multitude  of  foreigners,  particularly  Germans, 
into  Ruffia.     The  parts  in  which  they  fettled  to  the . 
largeft  amount  were  the  governments  of  St.  Peterf- 
burg,  Voronetch,  Tchernigof,   Ekatarinoflaf,   and 
Saratof.     The  moft  numerous  colonies  fixed  upon 
the  laft  of  thefe  on  both  fhores  of  the  Volga  and  the  • 
Medveditza;  on  which  account  it  was  found  ne- 
ceffary  to  ereft  there  a  comptoir  of  the  tutelary 
chancery.     After  the  introduSion  of  the  new  vice- 
royalties^  this  department  was  however  aboliftied  as 
ufelefs,  and  all  the  colonies  were  put  under  the 
common  jurifdidion.     On  this  occafion  the  emprefs 
remitted  to  the  colonifts  of  Saratof,  who,  on  account 
of  the  inconveniences  they  experienced  from  their 
lituation  and  theunfitnefs  of  the  foil  for  thepurpofes 
of  agriculture  in  the  parts  where  they  had  fettled, 
had  been  obliged  to  remove  to  other  diftrids,  the 
whole  of  the  expences  of  building  their  houfes, 
amounting  to  the  fum  of  1,025,479  rubles +• 

The  colonifts  in  the  government  of  Saratof 
moftly  took  to  agriculture  and  the  breeding  of 
cattle ;  yet  they  have  among  them  many  expert 
handicraftfmen,  who  have'  fettled  in  the  neighbour- 
ing  towns,  where  their  exquifite  workmanHiip 
procures   them  an  ample  income.     But  the  little 

*  Manifcflo  and  ukafc  concerning  the  tutelary  chancery. 
f  Ukafe  bearing  date  the  20th  of  April  J782. 
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pianufaauring  town  of  Sarepta,  built  by  the  evan? 
gelical  brethren,  or  Moravians,  is  in  an  emiiientiy 
flourifliing  ftate^  the  neat  pieces  of  workmaciftip 
executed  there  being  difpofed  of  over  ftll  Ruffia ; 
on  which  account  they  have  alfo  cftabUflied  confider- 
able  wareboufes  in  St.  Peterfburg,  Rcval,  and  fey^at 
other  towns.  —  Since  the  abolition  of  the  tutelary 
chancery,  the  colonifts,  as  debtors  to  the  ctown, 
are  under  the  fuperintendance  of  the  oi^ce  of  cx- 
phequer ;  but  matters  of  police  and  law  are  decided 
by  the  circle-magillracy  and  other  courts.  Each 
colony  has,  befides,  what  is  called  a  colony-court^ 
ponfiftipg  of  a  prefidcnt  annually  chofen  by  the 
community,  with  fome  affeffors  and  ciders.  Th^ 
ecclefiaftical  conflitution  is  framed  upon  the  mode 
of  religion  which  each  colony  profefles  ;  they  coa- 
fift  of  fifty-feven  lutheran,  thirteen  calviniftic,  thirty 
catholic,  and  one  mixed.  The  five  lutheran  and 
and  the  three  calviniftic  clergymen,  are  under  the 
jiuthority  of  the  college  of  juftice  at  St.  Peterfburg, 
which  hitherto  fupplies  the  place  of  a  chief  confif- 
tory  ;  the  four  catholic  priefts,  one  of  whom  is 
'always  fuperior,  are  dependent  on  the  archbiihop 
of  Mohilef.  All  the  colonies  in  the  government  of 
Saratof,  amounting  to  a  hundred  and  one  in  num* 
ber,  contained  in  the  year  1790  togetlier  5624 
families,  yvhich  cpnfifted  of  30,932  perfpns  *. 

In 

•  Hcym't   Encyclopaedia   of  the  ruffian  empire,  p.  137. — 
former  but  very  circumflantial  accounts  of  the  colonics  on  the 

Volg. 
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In  ^government  of  St  Peterfburg  the  colonifts 
thiefiy  follow  agriculture  and  gardening ;' as  the 
IKtoduds  of  their  iaduftry  fetch  a  good  price  in  the 
jreiidence,  accordingly  the;^  all  live  in  eafy  circUm- 
ftances.  In  the  government  of  Tchernigof,  where 
their  number  amoonti  to  about  three  thoufand^ 
►they  form  fivd  villages,  having  two  churches,  one 
-ferved  by  a  lutheran,  and  the  other  by  a  catholic 
divine.  — But  no  where  is  the  mixture  of  nations 
more  motley  and  carious  than  in  the  government 
of  £katarinoflaf»  which  is  more  than  half  inhabited 
by  colonifts.  We  meet  hete  Germans,  Swede$> 
Italians,  german  Mennoilifts,  Greeks,  Bolgarians, 
Serbians,  Arnauts,  Albaneres,  and  Armenians.  The 
laft  particularly  are  not  only  the  molt  numerous, 
'but  likewiCe  in  many  refpefts  the  moft  ufeful  of  the 

«  -  r 

colonifts  of  thefe  parts.  When  the  peninfula  of 
the  Krimea,  in  the  turkifh  war  preceding  the  laft, 
washarafied  by  intefline  commotions^  thefe  laborious 
and  peaceable  people  petitiotied  for  protedion  and 
.an  alylum  in  the  ruffian  territory;  the  emprefit 
granted  them  both,  and  thus  arofe  the  fiourifhing 
^colony  at  Nafchitfchevan,  which  now  holds  no  in- 
coniiderable  a  place  among  the  induftrious  manu^ 
-fa^uring  towns  of  the  empire. 

Befides  the  great  number  of  foreign  fettlers  whoi 
came  to  Ruflia  in  confequence  of  the  above-men^ 


Vdga  may  he  feen  in  Pallat's  travels,  torn.  iii.  p.'  608 — 6x9. 
And  of  the  colony  of  the  mbniYian  brethren  at  Sarepta,  id.  Ubi 
torn.  ill.  p.  560  to  567. 
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tioned  invitations,  and  were  there  eftabliflied  at  the 
expence  of  the  (late,  the  reputation  alone  of  Catha- 
rine's wife  and  benign  adminiflration  annually 
attracted  a  very  confiderable  number  of  foreigners 
to  her  dominions.  A  country  which  affords  fo 
many  refources  to  induftry ;  in  which  it  is  always 
very  eafy,  with  any  degree  of  diligence  and  merit, 
to  arrive  at  refpeft  and  competence ;  where  a  com- 
plete toleration  and  an  almoft  unbounded  freedom 
of  trade  fubfift,  and  where  the  government  fo  wil- 
lingly receives  every  foreigner  :  —  fuch  a  country 

.  as  this  muft  naturally,  amidll  the  oppreiFions  and 
fhocks  which  are  felt  in  a  great  part  of  Europe,  be 

'  a  welcome  refuge  to  thouiands  of  mankind  denied 
protection  or  bread  in  their  own.  Indeed  this  flowand 
fcarcely  perceptible  increafe  which  the  population  of 
the  ruffian  empire  receives  from  year  to  year,  is  far 
greater  than  would  at  firll  be  imagined,  and  en- 
riches not  only  the  countries  on  the  coafts,  but 
even  the  inland  provinces  of  the  empire* 

Many  other  means  fuccefsfully  employed  by  the 
adminiflration  for  augmenring  the  mafs  of  people 
muft  be  here  paffcd  over  in  filence,  in  order  not  to 
entangle  ourfelves  in  too  circumllantial  an  account. 
Among  thefe  are  the  encouragement  and  multipli- 
cation of  the  branches  of  livelihood,  whereby  the 

*  number  of  perfons  in  good  circumftances  is  increaf- 
cd  as  the  mofl  'effeftual  incitement  to  matrimony ; 
alio  tiie  ufeful  occupation  of  criminals,  who,  inftead 
of  being    rendered   unferviceablc   to   civil  fociety, 

y  arc 
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are  either  employed  in  th|  public  works  or  in>  the 
colonization  of  defert  regions.  This  latter  itietlod, 
which  has  been  pradlifed  in  modem  times  by  Eng- 
land with  great  fuccefs.  Has  been  long  pnrfuisd  in 
Ruflia,  to  the  very  material  benefit  of  the  population 
of  the  empire.  There,  in  the  milder,  regions  of 
Siberia,  where  the  teeming  buf  uncultivated 'earth 
is  obliged  to  confine  within  itfelf  i;s  luxuriant  riches, 
the  exile,  who  by  his  vices  or  crimes  has  forfeited 
the  proteQion  of  focicty,  finds  a  frefli  opportunity 
for  becoming  happy  himfelf,  and  ufeful  to  the  com- 
munity, by  a  numerous  and  better  progeny.  Like 
the  other  colonifts  the  ftate  provides  for  thefe  un- 
fortunate beings,  by  furnifliing  them  with  the  means 
of  future  comfort.  On  their  fettling  they  are  fup- 
plied  with  money  and  materials  ;  and  for  the  three 
firfl;  years  receive  alfo  an  ample  ftore  of  provifions. 
—  In  confequence  of  thefe  wife  and  humane  princi- 
ples Siberia  ihrpughout  has  already  gained  much  in 
culture.  '*  If  we  confidcr,"  fays  an  eye-witnefs  of 
thefe  ufeful  colonies  *,  "  that  Siberia,  not  quite  two 
«*  hundred  years  ago,  was  a  wildernefs  utterly  un- 
'*  known,  and  in  point  of  population  was  even  far 
««  behind  the  almofl  defert  trads  of  North  America, 
"  we  may  juftly  be  aftonifliedat  the  prefent  ftate  of 
"  this  part  of  the  world  and  at  the  multitude  of  its 
*'  ruffian  inhabitants,  who  in  numbers  greatly  exceed 
*'  the  natives.     Certainly,  as  the  difcovery  and  rapid 

*  Pallas,  travels,  torn.  Ii,  p.  513.  torn.  lii.  p.  7. 

•*  conqueft 
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^*  oonqiieftof  fo  enormous,  unknown,  and  perfe£Uy 
^  favage  a  trad  of  country,  from  the  Ural  to  the 
^'  eaftem  ocean^  muft  remain  an  everlafting  rnomi- 
"^^  ment  of  the  genius,  the  intreiudity,  and  perficyer** 
^  ance  of  the  ruffian  nation:  fo  .much  haye  ve 
^  ttafon  to  admire  the  peopling  of  it  as  a  jnafte^- 
^  ]»ece  of  political  wifdom  !'^ 
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